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MDCCLXI. 


DICTIONARY. 


J. 


WABLONSKEI (DAvIEI ERx EST) a learned Poliſh pro- 
teſtant divine, was born November 20, 1660, at Dant- 
ick, and had the firſt part of his education in Germany, 
after which he trayelled into Holland, and thence croſ- 
ſed the water to England, for further improvement in his ſtu- 
dies. Thus accompliſhed, he became ſucceſſiyely miniſter of 
Magdebourg, Liſſa, Koningſberg, and Berlin, and was at 
length eccleſiaſtical counſellor and preſident of the ſociety of 
ſciences in this laſt city. His zeal againſt infidelity, both in the 
Atheiſts and Deiſts, ſhewed itſelf on all occaſions, and he 
took a deal of pains to effect an union betwixt the Lutherans 
and Calviniſts, but I need not ſay to no purpoſe. The truth is, 
gonſidering the rooted prejudices on each fide, ſuch a compre- 
henſion, like that between the church of England and the 
diſſenters, how deſirable ſoever, is more the object of a good 
man's wiſhes, than of a ſenſible man's expectations. No 
wonder then that Mr. Jablonſki died in May 1741, without 
ies on to compals his deſign. 


4 


e have a Latin tranſlation by him of dr. Bentley's ſer- Diction. 
mons at Boyle's lectures, and ſeveral Latin diſſertations upon Portat, ' 


the land of Geſſen; Meditationes de divina origine ſcripture 
Vol. VII. B . facrz 


| Bi blioth, ; 
Germ, 


Ibig. 


NN nne 5c 
e fare » alſq a piece intitule orn affligẽe, and ſome other 
e. s 


xs in good eſteem, 


IABLONSKI (THrronpoRt) counſellor of the court of 


Pruſſia, and Secretary of the royal * of iciences at Berlin, 
was alſo a man of diſtinguiſhed merit. We ſaw in him the moſt 
exact probity , and a ſtrict piety, united to a ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, a polite urbanity, and an inclination to oblige all that 
applied to him. He loved the ſciences, and did them honour, 
without that ambition which is generally ſeen in men of learn- 
ing. It-was owing to this modeſty that he did not put his 
name to the greateſt part of his works ; the chief of which are 
Dictionaire Francois - Allemand & Allemand - Francois, 
printed in 1711; A courſe of morality in the German tongue, 
1713; Dictionaire univerſel des arts & des ſciences, 1721 ; 
A tranſlation into High Dutch of Tacitus De moribus Ger- 


mamorum, with remarks, 1724. 


 JACETIUS, or DIACETIUS (Francis DE Ca- 
TAN EIS) a learned Italian writer, was born at Florence, in 
November 1466, and was the diſciple of Marſilius Ficinus, 
under whom he ſtudied the Platonic philoſophy, and became a 
grout maſter of it. He was alſo a good orator, and ſucceeding 

icinus in his profeſſorſhip, held it till his death, which 


- happened in 1522, at Florence, where he was buried among 
his anceſtors, in the church of the Holy Croſs. We have of 
his writing a treatiſe of beauty, and another of love, ac- 


- cording to the doctrine of Plato, beſides ſeveral others, which 
were all printed together at Baſil in 1563. | 


JACHIADES, or RABBI JOSEPH. Ben Joſeph 
achaia, a famous rabbi in the ſixteenth century, was born at 
iſbon, and died at the age of 45 years, anno mundi 5299, 


i. e. an. Chriſt, 1539. He taught in the ſynagogue of Imola, 
-and, it is faid, ſhortened his days by too intenſe application 
-to his ſtudies, He wrote Derech Chajim, in which he ex- 


plains ſeveral allegorical paſſages in the Gemara ; an Explica- 
tion of the commandments of the law ; Torat Or, a treatiſe of 


- + Paradiſe and Hell; ſeveral Commentaries upon the five Megil- 
lot, upon the Hagiographey, &c. and a paraphraſe upon Daniel, 
wherein he made the Jews hope a ſpeedy deliverance; his 


piece was tranſlated into Latin by Conſtantin l'empereur, 


who added remarks, in which he refuted the falſe gloſſes of the 
| Jew, and publiſhed the whole at Amſterdam in 1633. 


JACK- 


| ACKSON (THomMas) a learned Engliſh divine, was 
deſcended of a worthy family in the biſhopric of Durham, in 
which, he was born at Willowing, on the river Were, in 1579. 
Many af his near friends and relations being rich merchants 
in Newcaſtle, he was deſigned to have been bred that way, 
Pot bis great inclination to Jearning being obſerved by Ralph 
lord Goxe, baron of Malton, his lordſhip prevailed with his 
parents to ſend him to Oxford, where he was admitted into 
Queen's college in Midſummer term, 1595; but having no- 
tice of a vacancy in Corpus-Chriſti college, he offered himſelf 


a candidate; and though he had not heard of it till the day 


before the election, yet he acquitted himſelf, upon the exami- 
nation, ſo much to the admiration of the electors, that he was 


ehoſen unanimouſly into a ſcholarſhip, March 24, 1596, 


againſt a competitor of great intereſt ; he proceeded to take his 


degrees in, arts at the ſtated times, and May 10, 1606, be- 
came probationer fellow, being then well grounded in arith- 
metic, grammar, philology, geometry, rhetoric, logic, phi- 
loſophy, the oriental languages, hiſtory, &c. with an inſight 
into heraldry and hiero 1 But he made all his xnow- 
ledge ſubſervient to e divinity, to which he applied 

with great induſtry and vigour, and became ſo much diſtin- 


ghilh of therein, that he not only read a divinity lecture in his 


college every Sunday morning, but another on the week-day 
at Pembroke college (then newly founded) at the requeſt of 
the maſter and fellows there. He was alſo choſen vice-preſident 
of his college for many years ſucceſſively, by virtue of which 
office he moderated at the divinity diſputations, with remark- 
ble learning, and no leſs candour and modeſty ; he commenced 
D. D. in 1622, and quitted che college two years afterwards, 
being preferred to a living in his native _—_ and from 
thence ſoon after to the vicarage of Newcaſtle. In that large 
and laborious cure, he performed all the duties of an excellent 
pariſh. prieſt, and was particularly admired for his excellent dii- 
courſes from the pulpit. At this time he was a rigid Calvinift, 
and was firſt convinced of the errors of abſolute predeſtination 


by dr. Richard Neile, biſhop of Durham, who took him for 
. his chaplain, and joined with dr. Laud in bringing him back 


to his college, where he was elected, by their intereſt, preſi- 


dent, in 1630. Upon this promotion he reſigned the vica- 


rage of Newcaſtle, and, being collated to that of Whitney, he 
procured it for mr. Thomas White, proctor of the univerſity, 
and late chaplain of his college, after he had been at great 
pains and expence to clear _ title of the rectory. In _ 
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4 IAC OB. | 
he was collated to a prebend of Wincheſter, having been made 
king's chaplain ſome time before, and, dr. Towers being ad- 
vanced to the biſhopric of Peterborough, dr. Jackſon ſuc- 
ceeded him. in the deanery, January 16, 1638 ; but he did 

not enjoy this dignity quite two years, being taken from it by 
his death, September 21, 1640. He was interred in the in- 
ner chapel of Corpus-Chriſti college. He was a man of a 
blameleſs life, ſtudious, humble, courteous, and remarkably 

_ charitable (A), pious, exemplary in his private and public con- 

verſation ; ſo that he was reſpected and beloved by the moſt 
conſiderable perſons in the nation; and indeed the greateſt 
eſteem was no more than his due, on account of his learning, 
for he was well ſkilled in all the learned languages, arts, 
ſciences, phyſics ; which he confidered as a neceſſary hand- 
maid to — and indeed has mingled too much of it in 
his writings. He was profoundly read in the fathers, and en- 
dued with an uncommon depth of judgment, which however 

did not clear him from ſome of the received errors of the times. 

His works are very numerous, printed at different times, but 
were all collected and publiſhed in 1672 and 1673, in three 


Life of dc. 
Jackſon, 
prefixed to 


his works in large volumes in folio, conſiſting chiefly of ſermons, beſides 
his Commentaries on the apoſtes creed, which is his principal 


1653. 
work. 


JACOB (BZN NarnTaALt) a famous rabbi in the fifth 
century, was one of the principal Maſorets, and bred at the 
ſchool of Tiberias in Paleſtine, with Ben Aſer, another prin- 


(A) As an inftance of his chari- told him, he would furniſh him, 


table diſpoſition, we are told, that 
while he was vicar of Newcaſtle, 
whenever he went out, he uſually 
gave what money he had about 
im to the poor, who at length fo 

" flocked about him, that his ſervant 


took care he ſhould not have too 


much in his pocket. And the fol- 
lowing incident ſhews his remarka- 
ble diſregard for money : At a 
certain time, dr. Henderſon, on: 
ſician of that town, his neigh- 


bour and intimate friend, having 


made a purchaſe, fitting melan- 
choly by him, and fetching a ſigh, 
dr. Jackſon a{ked the reaſon : he 
faid, he had a payment to make, 
and wanted money: dr. Jackſon 


and, calling his ſervant, informed 
him of the phyſician's occaſions, 
and aſked him what mower he had. 
The man ſtepping back ſilent, his 
maſter bid him ſpeak out. The 
man ſaid, forty ſhillings. The 
maſter ordered him to fetch it, for 
dr. Henderſon ſhould have it all. 
Upon this, the phyſician turned his 
ſadneſs into laughter; and dr. Jack- 
ſon demanding the reaſon, he an- 
ſwered, that he had occaſion for 
four or five hundred pounds. Dr. 
Jackſon replied, that he thought 
forty ſhillings a great ſum, and 
that he ſhould have it, and more 
alſo, if he had it. HE 


cipal 


JACOB. JACOBEUS. 


cipal Maſoret. The invention of the points in Hebrew, to 
ſerve for vowels, and of the accents, to facilitate the readin 
of that language, is aſcribed to theſe two rabbies. This is laid 


to be done in an aſſembly which the Jews held at Tiberias in picion. 
the year of Chriſt 476. This is the opinion of Gerebrand and Portat. 


ſeveral other learned men, but it is not approved univer- 


JACOB (BEN Hajim) a rabbi of the 16th century, 
who rendered himſelf famous by the collection of the Maſore 
which was printed at Venice in 1525 with the text of the , 
Bible, the Chaldee paraphraſe, and the commentaries of ſome 
rabbies upon ſcripture. This edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
and thoſe which follow it with the great and ſmall Maſore 
compiled by our rabbi, are much eſteemed by the Jews, there 
being nothing before exact or accurate upon the Maſore, 
which is properly a critic upon the books of the Bible in order 
to ſettle the true reading. In the preface prefixed to his great 
Maſore, our author ſhews the uſefulneſs of his work, and ex- 
plains the keri and ketib, or the different readings of the He- 
brew text; he puts the various readings in the margin, becauſe 
there are juſt doubts concerning the true reading ; he obſerves 
alſo, that the Talmudiſt Jews do not always agree with the 
authors of the Maſore. Beſides the various readings col- 


lected by the Maſorets, and put by our rabbi in the margin Simon's 
of his Bible, he collected others himſelf from the MS. copies, Crit. Dict, 


which muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the Maſore. 
JACOBAUS (Oricts) a celebrated profeſſor of 


phyſic and philoſophy at Copenhagen in Denmark, was born 


in July 1650-1, at Arhuſen in the peninſula of Jutland, 
where his father was biſhop (B), who took all poſſible 
care of his ſon's education, but dying in 1671, he was ſent 
by his mother, the famous Jaſper Bartholin's daughter, 
to the univerſity of Copenhagen, where he took the uſual 
degrees, and then travelled to the principal courts of Europe, 
In this tour he run through France, Italy, Germany, Hun- 
gary, England, and the Netherlands. His view was to im- 
prove himſelf in his profeſſion, and he ſlipped no opportunity 
that offered. At Leghorn he applied himſelf to the diſſection 


(s) His great grandfather, mr. ſician to Chriſtian IV, king of 

1. ens 3 alſo biſnop of Fai- Denmark. 

nen, and his grandfather firſt phy- 3 
„„ 


"FFATOBEAUS. 

of various kinds of fiſh, under the celebrated anatomiſt Steno; 
the names of Redi, Malpighi, Charles Patin, Borelli, Brown, 
Sydenham, Boyle, Moriſon, Drelincourt, Diemerbroek, Ray, 
Swammerdam, Spanheim, Cruſius, Grevius, Du Verney, 
Du Hamel, Etmuller, with whom, beſide others, he con- 
verſed, and afterwards held a correſpondence, are conſpicuous 
evidences of his induſtry and ambition to excel, | 

Upon his return home in 1679, he received letters ſrom his 
prince, appointing him profeſſor of phyſic and philoſophy in 
the capital of his kingdom. He entered upon the diſcharge 
of this poſt in 1680, and performed the functions of it with 
the higheſt reputation; ſo that, beſides the honour conferred 
on him by the univerſity, Chriſtian V, king of Denmark, 
committed to him the charge of augmenting and putting into 
order that celebrated cabinet of curioſities which his prede- 
ceflors had begun; and Frederic IV, in 1698, made him a 
counſellor in his court of juſticde. FL 

Thus loaded with honours, as well as beloved and reſpected 
by his compatriots, he paſſed his days in tranquility, till an 
unforeſeen ſtroke deprived him for ever of his happineſs : 
this was the loſs of his wife, Anne Marguerete, daughter of 


Thomas Bartholin, who after 17 years of 1 died in 


Auguſt 1698, leaving him father of fix boys. The loſs threw 
him into a melancholy which at laſt proved fatal. In vain he 
ſought for a remedy, by the advice of his friends, in a ſecond 
marriage with Anne Tiftorph ; this proved ineffectual, his 
melancholy increaſed, and, after languiſhing under it near 
three years, he died at the age of fifty-one. @_ n 
We ſhall inſert a catalogue of his works below (c); only 
obſerve here, that he had a great talent for poetry, and com- 
poſed ſeveral excellent poems upon various ſubjects, fome of 
which are in print. He has the character of a good huſband, 
a good maſter, a good neighbour, and a good friend. 


(c) They are as follows: De 8 vo; Franciſci Ariofti de oleo man- 


Ranis differtatio, Rom, 1676, 8vo. 
and again at Paris ; -Bartholomei 
Scalz equitis Florentini hiſtoriaFlo- 
rentinorum, &c. Rome, 1677 : the 
famousMagliabecchi furniſhed him 
with this manuſcript from the Me- 
dicean library, Oratio in obitum 
Tho. Barthotini, 1681, 4to; Com- 
2 inſtitutionum medicarum, 


afniæ, 1684, 8vo; De Ranis & 
Lacertis diſſertatio, Hafniz, 1686, 


tis Zibinii ſeu putreolo agri Muti- 
nenſis, &c. Hafniæ, 1690; 3vo. 
Panegyricus Chriſtiano Vto dictus, 
1691, folio; Gaudia Arctoi orbis 
ob thalamos auguſtss Friderici & 
Ludovicæ, 1691, in folio  Mu- 
ſæum regium five catalogus rerum 
etc. quæ in baſilica bibliqtheca Chri- 
ſtiani V Hafniz affervantut, Haf, 
niæ, 1696, _ e 


JEGER 
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IK GER. JAMBLICUS. 7 


; JAEGER (Jonun WorrcanG) a learned Lutheran di- 
7 vine, was born at Stutgard, in March 1647, of a father who 
7 was counſellor of the diſpatches to the duke of Wirtenberg. 
7 After he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he was entruſted with the 
2 education of duke Eberhard III, with whom he travelled into 


Italy in 1676, in quality of his preceptor and preacher. This 
charge being completed, he taught philoſophy and divinity, 
s and in 1698 was nominated a counſellor to the duke of Wir- 
n tenberg, ſuperintendant general and abbot of the conyent of 
e Maulbrun. The following year, Jæger became conſiſtorial 
h counſellor and preacher to the cathedral of Stutgard, and ſuper- 
d intendant general and abbot of the monaſtery of Adelberg. 
Cy At laſt he was promoted in 1702 to the places of firſt profeſſor 
to of divinity, chancellor of the univerſity, and provoſt of the 
C- church of Tubingen. He died in April 1729 at 73 years of 
a age. We have a great number of works of his, the chief of | 
which are, 1. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory compared with profane Diction. 
ed hiſtory. 2. A ſyſtem or compendium of divinity. 4. Several Porta. 
in eſſrs. 


eces upon myſticidivinity, in which he refutes Meſſrs. Poiret, 
2 enelon, &c. 4. Obſervations upon Puffendorf and Grotius 
of de jure belli et pacis. 5. A treatiſe of laws. 6. An exami- 
in nation of the life and doctrine of Spinoſa. 7. A moral Theo- 
* logy, &c. All his works are in Latin. 
e 


JAMBLICUS, the name of two celebrated Platonic 
philoſophers, one of whom was a native of Chalcis, and the 
other of Apamea, in Syria; the firft, who is ridiculouſl 
equalled by Julian the Apoſtate to Plato himſelf, was a diſ- 
ciple of Anatolius and Porphyry, after which he became a 
teacher, and had a great number of diſciples, who flocked ta 
him, not ſo much for his eloquence as for his probity and the 

cheer which he gave them. He began to grow famous 
in the time of Diocleſian, and died under the reign of Conftan- 
tine. The ſecond Jamblicus was of Apatada, and flouriſhed unden 
Julian the Apoſtate, who wrote ſeveral letters to him, and ſeems 
to be the ſame that Symmachus wrote to, defiring to cultivate 
a friendſhip with him; he is faid to have been killed by 
poiſon under the emperor Valens. It is not certain to which 
of theſe two we are to aſcribe the works which we have in 
Greek under the name of Jamblicus, viz. 1. The hil 
of the life and ſect of Pythagoras. 2. An exhortation to phi- 
loſophy. 3. A piece, under the name of Abamon, againſt 
Porphyry's letter upon the Egyptian myſteries, 

| 4 Then 


8 * 


Moreri 


| JAMES, 
There is alſo cited, a collection of the dogmata of Pytha- 


Ladyocat, goras by Jamblicus; and Julian the Apoſtate quotes a piece 


him without any application on his part. 
made Were of the peace, and the ſame year he reſigned the 


of Jamblicus of Chalcis upon the ſun, from which he borrow 
a great part of his treatiſe upon the ſame ſubject, | 


. JAMES (Tnomas) a learned Engliſh critie and di- 
vine, was born about the year 1571, at Newport in the Iſle 
of Wight, and being put to Wincheſter ſchool, became a 
ſcholar upon the foundation, and thence, in his courſe, a 
fellow of New college in Oxford in 1593. He commenced 
A. M. in 1599, and the ſame year, having collated ſeveral 
MSS, of the Phdtobiblion of Richard of Durham, he publiſhed 
it in 4to at Oxford, with an appendix of the Oxford MSS; he 
dedicated this piece to fir Thomas Bodley, apparently in the 
view. of recommending himſelf to this librarian's place when 
he ſhould have completed his defign, In the interim, mr, 


James proceeded in the ſame ſpirit to publiſh a catalogue of all 


the MSS. in each college-library in both univerſities, and in 
the compiling of it having free acceſs to the MSS. in each 


college at Oxford, he peruſed them carefully, and, when he 


found any ſociety careleſs. of them, he borrowed and took 
away what he pleaſed, and put them into the public 
library. Theſe inſtances of his taſte and turn to books ef- 
fectually procured him the defignation of the founder to be the 
firſt keeper of the public library; in which office he was con- 
firmed by the univerſity in <" al He filled this poſt with 
great applauſe, and commencing D. D. in 1614,was promoted 


to the ſubdeanery of Wells by the biſhop of that ſee. About 


the ſame time, the archbiſhop of Canterbury alſo preſented 
him to the rectory of Mongeham in Kent, together with other 
ſpiritual preferments, "Theſe favours were undeniably ſtrong 
evidences of his diſtinguiſhed merit, being conferred upon 

= 1620 he was 


library-keeper's place, and betook himſelf more intenſely ta 


his ſtudies, and of what kind theſe were, we learn from him- 


felf : ( I have of late (ſays he in a letter dated May 23; 1624, 
F< to a friend) giyen myſelf to the reading only of manu- 
te ſcripts, and in them I find fo many and ſo pregnant teſti- 


„ monies, either fully for our religion, or againſt the papiſts, 


s that it is to be wondered at.” And in another letter to 


archbiſhop Uſher, the ſame year, he aſſures the primate. he 


had reſtored 300 citations and reſcued them from corruptions, 


23 Ed N 


- 


* in thirty quires of paper (D). He had before written to his | 
6 grace upon the ſame ſubject, in a letter dated January 28, 
75 1623, where having obſerved that in Sixtus ſenenſis, Alphon- 


ſus de Caſtro, and Antoninus's Summæ, there were about five 
hundred baſtard brevities and about a thouſand places in the 


I- true authors which are corrupted, that he had diligently 

le noted, and would ſhortly vindicate them out of the MSS, be- 

2 ing yet only eonjectures of the learned, he proceeds to ac- 

a uaint his grace, that he had gotten together the flower of the 

d Engliſh divines, who would voluntarily join with him in the 

al ſearch, Some fruits of their labours, continues he, “ if your 
d „ lordſhip deſires, I will ſend up. And might I be but fa 

ne 5 happy, as to have other twelve thus beſtowed, four in 
ne 5 tranſcribing orthodox writers, whereof we have plenty that 
en “ for the ſubſtantial points have maintained our religion 
r. & (40 or 50 pounds would ſerve); four to compare old 
ll « prints with the new; four other to compare the Greek 
in cc tranſlations by the papiſts, as Vedelius hath done with 

ch * natius, wherein he hath been ſomewhat helped by my 

he c pains; I would not doubt but to drive the papiſts out of 
kk « all their ſtarting-holes. But alas! my lord, I have not en- 


ic. * couragement from our biſhops. Preferment I ſeek none at 
fo “ their hands; only 40 or 60 pounds per annum for others 
1G „is that I ſeek, which being gained, the cauſe is gained, 
* * natwithſtanding their brags in their late books.“ y the 
th convocation held with the parliament at Oxford in 1625, of 
ed which he was a meniber, he moved to have proper com- 
ut miſſioners appointed to collate the manuſcripts of the fathers 
ed in all the libraries in England, with the popiſh editions, in 
er order to detect the forgeries in theſe laſt. And this project 
g not meeting with the deſired encouragement (E), he was ſo 
n ges 8 | thorough- 
15 | 
le (D) Theſe two letters are in the prince's purſe. If I was in 
ta collection at the end of Parr's life Germany, the ſtate would de- 
i of archbiſhop Uſher, numb. 66 4 fray all charges. Cannot our 
F and 77, « eſtates ſupply what is wanting? 
43 () We may form a probable « If every churchman that hath 
1— conjecture of his plan, from a paſ- © 1091, per annum and upwards 
1- fage in the juſt cited letter to arch- * will lay down but a ſhilhng for 
85 biſhop Uſher, where he expreſſes „ every hundred towards theſe 
himſelf thus: * Mr. Briggs will “ public works, I will undertake 
to « ſatisfy you in this and ſundry “' the reprinting of the fathers, 
e * other projects of mine, if they „ and ſetting forth of five or fix 
85 0 miſcarry not for want of main- « orthodox writers, compaſing of 
in d tenance; it would deſerve a © books printed with printed or 


. « written 5 
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thoroughly perſuaded of the great advantage it would be both 
to the proteſtant religion and learning, that, arduous as the 
task was, he ſet about executing it himſelf, and had made a 
good progreſs in it, as appears from his works, a catalogue of 
which may be ſeen below (); and no doubt would have pro- 


et weitfeh 3 collating of popiſh 
ce tranſlations in Greek; and ge- 
e nerally whatſoever ſhall concern 
ic books or the purity of them. I 
& will take 5 me to be a ma- 
ee giſter 8. Pa atit in England, if I 
* be thereunto lawfully required.” 
(#) A lift of his works. 1. Phi- 
lobiblion R. Dunelmenſis, 1 599, 
40. 2. Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabri- 
gienſis, Lond. 1600, 4to. 3. Cy- 
priatrusRedivivus, &c. —— with 
the Eeloga. 4. Spicilegium divi 
Auguſtin: hoc eft libri de fide ad 
Pet, Diacon, &c. collatio & cafti- 
gado, printed al ſo with the Ecloga. 
5. Zellum papale ſeu eoncordia di ſ- 
ors 'Sext. V. & Clementis VIII. 
circa Hieronym. Edition, Lond. 


1600, 4to, and 1678, vo. 6. Ca- 


talogus librorum in bibliotheca 
eiana, Oxf. 1605, 4to, reprint- 
ed with many additions in 4to, 
3620, to which was added an ap- 

ndix in 1636 : 1n this catalogue 
18 inſerted that of all theMSS. = 
in the Bodl. library. 7. Concor- 


dantiæ S. patrum, 1. e. vera et pia 


libri Canticorum per patres unver- 


ſos, &c. Oxf. 1607, 4to. 8. Apo- 
logy for John Wickliffe, &c. Oxf. 
1608, 4to, to this is added the liſe 
of John Wickliffe. 9. A treatiſe 
of the corruption of ſcriptures, 


- councils, and. fathers, &c., Lond. 


1611, 4to. and x688, $vo ; this is 
reckoned his principal work. 10. 
The jeſuits ef threatened 
for their wicked lives, accurſed 
manners, heretical doctrine, and 
more than Machiavilian policy, 
Oxf. 1612, 4to; to this is added 
the life of father Parſons, an En- 
eie Fak. 11. Filius pepe fa. 


£ 4 


William Craſhaw : 


ceeded 


palis ch. 1, Lond. 1621; tranſla- 
ted from Latin into Engliſn by 
our author's 
name is not put to it. 12. Index 
generalis ſanct. Patrum ad ſingulos 
verſus cap. v. ſecundum Mat- 
thæum, &c. Lond. 1624, $vo. 
13. Notæ ad Georg. Wicelium de 
methodo concordiæ eccleſiaſticæ &c. 
1625, 8 vo. 14. Vindiciæ Grego- 
rianæ ſeu reſtiuttus Gregorius Mag- 
nus ex MSS, &c. Geneve, 162 5. 
15. Manuduction, or introduction 
unto divinity, &c. Oxf. 1625, 4to. 
16. Humble and earneſt requeſt 
to the church of England, for and 
in the- behalf of books touching 
religion, in one ſheet 8vo;' 162 5. 
17. Explanation or enlarging of 
the ten articles in his ſupplication 
lately exhihited to the clergy of the 
church of England, Oxf. 162 5, 4to. 
18. Specimen coruptelarum ponti- 
ficiorum in Cypriano, Ambroſio, 
Greg. Magno, &c. Lond. 1626. 
19. Index librorum prohibitorum 
a pontificiis, Oxf. 1627, 8vo. 20. 
Admonitio ad theologos proteſtan- 
tes de libris pontificiorum caute le- 
Fendi MS. 21. Enchiridion theo- 
ogicum, MS. 22. Liber de ſuſ- 
picionibus & conjectaris, MS, 
Theſe three mr. Wood ſays he faw 
in the Lambeth library, under 
D. 42, 3; but whether printed, 
ſays he, I know not, perhaps the 
Enchiridion is. Dr. James like. 
wiſe tranſlated, from French into 
Engliſh, the moral philoſophy of 
the Stoicks, Lond. 1598, 8vo; and 
publiſhed two ſhort treatiſes againſt 
the order of begging friars, writ- 
ten by Wickliffe ; and a book in» 
tituled, Fiſcus papakis ; five cata 

logus 
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th ceeded much farther towards completing his deſign, had not 
he he been prevented by his death, which happening in Auguſt 
> A 1629, at his houſe in a ſuburb called Holywel! in Oxford, he 
of was interred in New-college chapel, Mr. Wood informs us, 
o- that he left behind him the character of being the moſt in- 
ed duſtrious and indefatigable writer againſt the papiſts that had 


been educated in Oxford ſince the reformation; and in reality 

his deſigns were ſo much, and fo well known to be for the pub- 

lic benefit of learning and the church of England, that Cam- 

den, ſpeaking of him in his life-time, ſays, “ He is a learned nig ng . 
c man and a true lover of books, wholly dedicated to learn- as 
* ing, who is now laboriouſly ſearching the libraries of En- Oxon. as 

&« gland, and propoſeth that for the public good which will be % bis a- 


6 for the great benefit of England, * — 


vol. I. 

JAMES (RIchARD) nephew of the preceding, was 
born in the ſame place, and entered of Exeter- college in Ox- 
ford; but being choſen ſcholar of Corpus-Chrifti in 1608, 
took his degrees of arts at the regular times, and became pro- 
bationer fellow of his college in 1615, about which time he 
entered into holy orders, and was a frequent preacher, But 
being a man of humour, of three ſermons preached before the 
univerſity, one concerning the obſervation of Lent was with- 
out a text, according to the moſt ancient manner; another 
againſt the text, and the third beſide it. About the year 
1619, he travelled through Wales into Scotland; and thence 
to Shetland; Greenland, and into Ruffia; of which he wrote 
obſervations the ſame year. He proceeded bachelor of divinity 
in 1624, and not long after aſſiſted the celebrated mr. John 
Selden, in compoſing his Marmora Arundeliana, publiſhed in 
1628. He was alſo very ſerviceable to fir Robert Cotton and 
his ſon fir Thomas, in diſpoſing and ſettling their noble library, 
And with the former of theſe (who was no friend to the prero- 
gative) he was committed cloſe priſoner, by order of the houſe 
of lords, in 1629. During his confinement, he compoſed a copy 
of verſes in Engliſh, which he prefixed afterwards to a 
of all the printed works of his own original compoſition, bo 
in one volume, and preſented it to the Bodleian library ſome 
time before his death, which was occaſioned by a quartan 


— ng indulgentiarum, &c. Lond. tioned. Several letters of our au- 
1617, 4to; but ſome were of opi- thor are publiſhed at the * 

nion this book was publiſhed by to Parr's life of Archbiſhop Uſher, 
Nays | ever, 


SF 
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fever, brought upon him through a too intenſe application to 
his ſtudies, in the beginning of December 1638 ; he died in 
the houſe of fir Thomas Cotton, bart. near Weſtminſter-hall, 
and was interred on the 7th of this month, in St. Margaret's 
church in that city. Mr. Wood tells us, that he was eſteemed 
a perſon well verſed in moſt parts of learning, and particularly 
was a very good Grecian, a poet, an excellent critic, anti- 
quary, divine, and admirably well ſkilled in the Saxon and 
thic languages. That nothing was wanting but a ſine- cure 
or prebend, either of which if conferred upon him, Hercules's 
Iabours would have ſeemed a trifle. Moreover, that, though hu- 
morous, yet he was of a far better judgment than his uncle, 
and, had he lived to his age, would have ſurpaſſed him in pub- 
liſhed books; and his uncle himſelf, in a letter to archbiſhop 
Uſher, gives the following character of him: A kinſman of 
« mine is at this preſent, by my direction, writing Becket's 
& life, wherein it ſhall be plainly ſhewed, both out of his own 
cc writings, and thoſe of his time, that he was not, as he is 
£ eſteemed, an arch-ſaint, but an arch-rebel ; and that the 
tc papiſts have been not a little deceived by him. This kinſ- 
* man of mine, as well as myſelf, ſhould be right glad to do 
cc any ſervice to your lordſhip in this kind. He is of ſtrength, 
ec and well both able and learned to effectuate ſomewhat in 
« this kind, critically ſeen both in Hebrew, Greek, and 


* 
Tt. 


<« Latin, knowing well the languages both French, Spaniſh, 


cc and Italian, immenſe and beyond all other men in reading 
4 of the manuſcripts, of an extraordinary ſtyle in penning 3 
cc ſucha one as I dare balance with any vrieſ or jeſuit in the 
world of his age; and ſuch a one as I could wiſh your 
cc lordſhip had about you: but, paupertas inimica bonis eſt 
Achen. Or- moribus, and both fatherleſs and motherleſs, and almoſt 
en. vol. 3. <6 (but for myſelf) I may ſay (the more is pity) friendleſs. 


JAMYN (Amapis) a celebrated French poet in the 
1Hth century, was born at Chaource, a town in the dioceſe 
of Troyes, in Champagne. He was, in his youth, a great 
traveller, and run over Greece, the iſles of the Archipelago, 
and Afia Minor. Poetry was his delight, and he applied him- 
ſelf to it in his infancy ; and his writings, both in verſe and 
proſe, ſhew that he had ſtudied carefully the Greek and Latin 
tongues, and had read with attention the beſt authors of an- 

tiquity, eſpecially the poets. He is eſteemed the rival of Ron- 
fard, who was his contemporary and friend, but he is not 
ſo bombaſt, nor fo rough in the uſe of Greek words, _—_ 
1 ylo 
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to | 
in ſtyle is more natural, ſimple, and pleaſing, than that of Ron- 
Il, ſard. Jamyn was ſecretary and chamber- reader in ordinary to 
t's king Charles IX, and died about the year 1585. We have, 
ed 1. His poetical works in 2 vol, 2. Diſcours de philoſophie a 
ly Paſſicharis & a Pedanthe, with ſeven academical diſcourſes, 
1 the whole in proſe, printed at Paris 1584 in 12mo. 3. A 
nd tranſlation of Homer's Iliad, in French verſe, begun by Hugh 
re Salel, and finiſhed by Jamyn from the 12th book incluſive, to pig. per- 
'S which is added a tranſlation of the three firſt books of the tat, 
u- Odyſſey. | 
e, 
b- JANSEN (Corntrivs) biſhop of Vpres, one of the 
P moſt learned divines of the 17th century, and principal of the 
of ſect called, after his name, Janſeniſts. He was born in a vil- 
7's lage called Accoy, or Akoy, near Leerdam, in Holland, of 
n Roman catholic parents (o); having had the elements of 
18 mmar learning at Utrecht, he went to Louvain in 1602, 
e where he applied ſo intenſely to his ſtudies, that he brought 
{- himſelf into a ſlow fever, for which he was adviſed to remove 
o to another place for the benefit of the air. Accordingly he 
1y went to Paris, where he met with John du Verger de . 
n ranne, afterwards abbot of Saint-Cyran, with whom he had 
d contracted a very ſtrict friendſhip in Louvain ; here that worthy 
1y friend recommended him to be preceptor, i. e. domeſtic tutor, 
8 in a very good family; and being a man of erudition, he ſoon 
3 got acquainted with ſome perſons of figure. Some time after, 
ie his friend being removed to Bayonne, he followed him thither : 
Ir where purſuing their ſtudies with unabated ardour, they were 
ſt taken notice of by the biſhop of that province, who contracted a 
ſt great eſteem for them, and having procured Du Verger a ca- 

nonry in his cathedral, he ſet Janſen at the head of a college, 

or ſchool. He ſpent five or fix years in Bayonne, applying him- 
e ſelf with the ſame continued vigour to the ſtudy of the fathers, 
ſe and St. Auſtin in particular; and as he did not appear to be 
it of a ſtrong conſtitution, Hauranne's mother uſed ſometimes to 
„ tell her ſon, that he would prove the death of that worthy 
|= young Fleming, by n—_ him over overſtudy himſelf. _ 
d At length, the biſhop being raiſed to the archiepiſcopal 
n ſee of Tours, prevailed with Du Verger to go to Paris; fo 
— that Janſen being thus ſeparated from his friend, and not ſure 
— of the protection of the new biſhop, left Bayonne and after 
5 () His father's name was Jan mother was called Lyntze Gif- 
le Ottie, by trade a carpenter, his berts. : 4 6 

| | Welve 
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twelve years reſidence in France returned to Louvaing 
where he was choſen principal of the college of St. Pul- 
eheria. But this place was not altogether ſo agreeable, 
as it did not give him leiſure to purſue his ſtudies as much as 
he wiſhed, for which. reaſon he refuſed to teach philoſophy. 
He took his doctor's degree in divinity in 1617, with great 
reputation, and was admitted a profeſfor in ordinary ; and 
grew into fo much efteem, that the univerſity ſent him twice 
in 1624, and the enſuing year, upon affairs of great conſe- 
quence, into Spain; and that monarch, his ſovereign, made 
him profeſſor of the holy ſcriptures, in Louvain, in 1630 
notwithſtanding the Spaniſh inquiſition lodged ſome infor- 
mations againſt him, in 1627 (H), with Baſil de Leon, the 
principal doctor of the univerſity of Salamanca, at whoſe 
houſe he lodged. But the complaint was chiefly that he was 
a Dutchman, and confequently a heretic ; and he anſwered 
them ſo much to the advantage of that doctor, that his ene- 
mies were quite out of countenance. 1 1 
In the mean time, his Spaniſh Majeſty obſerving, with a 
Jealous eye, the intriguing. politics and growing power of 
France, put his new profeſſor upon gy - a book, to expoſe 
them to the pope, as no good catholics, ſince they made no 
Kruple of forming alliances with proteſtant ſtates. Janſen 
performed the taſk, in his Mars Gallicus (1), which is re- 
plete with malicious and moſt odious exclamations againſt 
the ſervices which France continually did the proteſtants of 
Holland and Germany, to the great prejudice of the Romiſh 
religion; in which the Dutch are treated as rebels, who 
owe the republican liberty they enjoy to an infamous uſur- 
- pation. It was this ſervice that procured him the mitre, in 
1635, when his Spaniſh majeſty promoted him to the ſee of 
 Ypres. | N „ A ea 10 

(u) See a letter of his, dated into cantons, after the manner of 
December 31, that year. the Swiſs. It was diſcovered that 

(7) The title of it is, Alexan- he had given that counſel, and he 

i patricii armacani theolog. was very uneaſy about it; and upon 
Mars Gallicus, five de juſtitia ar- preſident Roſe's ſuggeſting an ex- 
morum &fcederum regis Galliæ li- pedient by which he might extri- 
bri duo 1635. A report was ſpread, cate himſelf, which was, that he 
that Janſen, being conſulted by ſhould write againſt France, witli 
the duke d'Archot, and the arch- that view the preſident gave him 
biſhop of Malines after the tak- the plan which he executed in the 
8. 3 — — Gallicus. Leidekker de Vita 
e em e the * Amien | 93. 
niſh yoke, and form — "s N 2 ” 
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It ſeems he had ſome years before maintained a contro- 
verſy againſt the proteſtants upon the ſubject of grace and 
predeſtination, which happened thus: The States General 


publiſhed an edict in 1629, forbidding the public exerciſe 
of the Romiſh religion in Boiſledue, and appropriated the 
eccleſiaſtical revenues of the mayoralty of that city to the 


ſervice of the proteſtant religion, when they appointed 
four miniſters to preach there. Theſe, hearing that 
many flanders concerning their doctrine were ſecretly 
ſpread, publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that they taught 
nothing but the pure goſpel ; and intreating their adverſa- 
ries to propoſe whatever objections they might have to 


make in a public manner. This was anſwered only by 
| Janſen, in a piece intituled Alexipharmacum, in 1630, 


Giſbert Voetius, one of the four minifters who preached in 


| Boiſleduc, wrote remarks (K), which Janſen refuted in ano- 
ther piece, intituled Notarum ſpongia in 1631. The author of 


the remarks replying in a large book, intituled Deſperata cagſa 
papatus, in 1635, this was anſwered by Fromond, a 
friend of Janſen, who intituled his piece, Cauſe deſperate 
Giſberti Voetii adverſus ſpongiam— Janſenii zzifis oſtenſa. 


This was printed at Antwerp in 1636, and refuted by Mar- 
tin Schoockius, profeſſor of hiſtory and eloquence at Deven- 


ter, who intituled his anſwer, Deſperatiſſima cauſa papatus, 
which was publiſhed in 1638 ; here this diſpute ended ( 
But Janſen had another war to maintain, which may be 


led a proteſtant one; for Theodore Simonis, a wavering Ro- 


man catholic, who wanted a maſter, waited upon him at 


| Louvain, deſiring him to cleat up ſome doubts he had about 
the pope's infallibility, the worſhip of the euchariſt, and ſome 


other points. Janſen being puzzled with this man's objec- 
tions, told him one day, that he would not diſpute with kim 
by word of mouth, but in writing; and that he ſaw plainly 
he had to do with a Roman proteſtant catholic, who would 


ſoon go to Holland, and there boaſt he had overcome him. 
Simonis, with ſome difficulty, complied with the propoſal : 


but, after both had wrote twice on the ſubje& in queſtion, 
his lodgings were ſurrounded with ſoldiers, and himſelf 
threatened with the puniſhmetit due to heretics. Duke 


(x) .The remarks were intituled of Sycophanta : epiſtola ad Giſ- 
Philonius Romanus correctus. bertum Voetium. See Valerius 


_ (L) Unleſs the piece belongs to Andreas's Bibiotheg. among Fro- 
it which was De by Fro- mondus s works. 
mondus, in 1640, with the title | 


* 
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turned proteſtant, and publiſhed a 


d' Archot's ſecretary exclaimed aloud againſt him, and ſaid; 
that there was wood enough in his maſter's foreſts to burn 


that Heretic. But as the perſon who examined Simonis, in 
the name of the archbiſhop of Malines, declared that he 


had found him a good (catholic, and fully reſolved to perſe- 
| vere in the Romiſh communion, the priſoner was ſet at liberty, 


and Janſen obliged to pay the expences of the ſoldiers (M). 
Janſen was no ſooner poſſeſſed of the biſhopric of Y pres, 


than he ſet about reforming the dioceſe ; but before he had 


completed this good work, ſo worthy of a holy biſhop, he 


fell a ſacrifice to the plague, which put an end to his life, 
May 16, 1638. He was buried in his cathedral, where a 


monument was erected to his memory. But in 1655 his ſue- 


ceſſor, Francis de Robes, of the family of the counts of An- 
' Nap, | cauſed it to be taken down privately in the night: 
- there being engraved on it an elogium of his virtue and eru- 
dition, and particularly of his book intituled Auguſtinus, 
- declaring, that this faithful interpreter of the mo 
thoughts of St. Auſtin, had emyloyed in that work a divine 
- genius, an indefatigable labour, and his whole life-time ; and 
that the chiirch would receive the benefit of it upon earth, as 
he did the reward of it in heaven: words that were highly in- 
jurious to the bulls of pope Urban VIII. and Innocent X. 
who had cenſured that work. The biſhop deſtroyed this 
monument, by the expreſs orders of pope Alexander VII. 
and with the conſent of the archduke Leopold, governor of 
the Netherlands, in ſpite of the reſiſtance of the chapter, 


ſecret 


which went ſuch lengths, that one of the principal canons 
had the courage to ſay, that it was not in the pope's nor the 
king's power to ſuppreſs that epitaph ; ſo deat was Janſen to 


this canon and his colleagues. He wrote ſeveral other books be- 
ſides thoſe already mentioned (N); but his Auguſtinus was his 


There are, 1. Oratio de 
interioris hominis reformatione: 
2. Tetrateuchus five commenta- 
rius in 4 evangelia. 3. Pen- 
tateuchus ſive commentarius in 


v. libros Moſis. 4. The anfwer 


(M) Yet Simonis two years after ( 


book intituled, De ſtatu & reli- 
ione propria papatus adverſiis 
— This man firſt quitted 


tze Lutheran communion to go 
over to that of Rome, then turned 
' Lutheran again, and at laſt Soci- 


nian : He was principal of the 
Socinian college of Kiſſelin in Li- 
thuania, was well verſed in the 


Greek tongue, and tranſlated Co- 


menius's Janua linguarum into 


that language. Bayle. 


of the divines of Louvain de vi 
obligandi conſcientias quam ha- 
bent edicta regia ſuper re mone- 
taria. 5. Anſwer of the divines 
and civilians De juramento quod 
publica auRtoritate magiſtratui de- 
ſignato imponi ſolet. 


principal 
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3 JANSEN. | 
principal work, he ſpent above twenty years upon it. The 
Fabject is about oy free will, = predeſtination, which 
he explains in a different manner from the doctrine of Molina 
and his diſciples. He leſt it complete at his death, and ſub- 
mitted it, by his laſt will, to the holy ſee. His executors, 
Fromond and Calen, printed it at Louvain in 1640. It 
raiſed great diſturbances in that univerſity, and ſeveral pieces 
appeared againſt it; they particularly oppoſed it in their theo- 
logical theſes. To put an end to theſe diſputes, pope Ur- 
ban VIII, in 1642, prohibited both Janſen's book and the 
jeſuits theſes : but with this cenſure upon the former, that it 
received the propofitions condemned by his predeceſſors. This 
bull, which was publiſhed at Louvain, inſtead of pacifying, 
' inflamed matters more, the diſputes ſoon paſſed into France, 
where they were carried on with equal warmth. At length 
the biſhops of France drew up the doctrine, as they called it, 
of Janſen, in five propoſitions, and applied to the pope. to 
condem them, which was granted by Innocent X. in. 1650, 
who drew up a formulary for that purpoſe, which was re- 
ceived by the afſembly of the French clergy. Upon this, 
Janſen's party condemned alſo the five propoſitions, but 
alledged they were not maintained by Janſen, whoſe doc- 
trine was very different. And. Arnauld, doctor of the Sorbonne, 
having ſignified, in a printed letter, that he doubted whether 
the doctrine of the five propoſitions was taken truly from that 
of Janſen, and whether they had been condemned in the 
ſenſe maintained by him, hence grew the diſtinction be- 
tween the fact and the right. The aſſembly of the clergy, in 
1660, 1661, and 1664, ordered all perſons to ſubſcribe the 
formulary, which being confirmed by the king's declaration, 
all the ecclefiaſtics, monks and nuns, and others, in every 
dioceſe, were obliged to ſubſcribe ; thoſe who refuſed being 
interdicted and excommunicated. They even talked of en- 
tering a proceſs againſt four biſhops, who in their public in- 
ſtruments had diſtinguiſhed the fact from the right, and de- 
clared, that they deſired ny a reſpectful and ſubmiſſive 
ſilence in regard to the fact. However, the affair was accom- 
modated in 1668, under the pontificate of Clement IX. who 
was ſatisfied that the biſhops ſhould ſubſcribe themſelves, and 
make others ſubſcribe purely and ſimply, though they de- 
clared expreſsly, that they did not deſire the ſame ſubmiſſion 
for the fact, but for the right. Tbis was complied with. 
Yet the diſpute about ſubſcribing was afterwards renewed 


both in Flanders and France; whereupon Innocent XII, b 
Vol. VII. : C ; 4 : 


1 


18 ; JANSENiUS, 


a brief, in 1694, directed to the biſhops of Flanders, decla- 
red that no addition ſhould be made to the formulary, but 
that it ſhould be ſufficient to ſubſcribe ſincerely, without any 
diſtinction, reſtriction, or expoſition, condemning the pro- 
poſitions extracted from Janſen's book, in the plain and ob- 
vious ſenſe of the words. A reſolution of a caſe of conſcience, 
ſigned by forty doctors, in which the diſtinction of the fact 
from the right was tolerated, reinflamed the diſpute in France, 
about the beginning of the preſent century: when pope Cle- 
ment XIII, by a bull dated July 15, 1705, declared, that a 
reſpeRful ſilence is not ſufficient to teſtify the obedience due 
to the conſtitutions; but that all the faithful ought to con- 
demn as heretical, not only with their mouths, but in 
their hearts, the ſenſe of Janſen's book, which is condemned in 
the five propoſitions, as the ſenſe which the words properly 
import, and that it is unlawful to ſubſcribe with any other 
thought, mind, or ſentiment. This conſtitution was re- 
ceived by the general aſſembly of the French clergy in 1705, 
and publiſhed by the king's authority. Nevertheleſs it did 
not put an end to the diſputes, eſpecially in the Low Coun- 
tries, where diverſe interpretations were made of it; nay, it 
may be ſaid that the conteſt grew hotter than ever, after the 
pope, by his conſtitution of the 13th of September, 1713, 
condemned a hundred and one propoſitions, extracted from 
the paraphraſe on the New Teſtament by pere Queſnel, who 
was then at the head of the Janſeniſts, that the king obliged, 
by his authority, the clergy of France and of the Sorbonne, 
Payle, Mo- to admit the canſtitution, yet, maugre that authority, ſome 
*. biſhops and doctors refuſed to ſubſcribe without an explana- 
tion, _ 4 


JANSENIUS (Conxe1tL) the firſt biſhop of Ghent, 


was born at Hulſt in Flanders in 1510, and, having learned | 


the learned languages, became a teacher in the abbey of Ton- 
gerloo. He was afterwards made parſon of St. Martin's, at 
; 41 and at length dean of the church of St. James at Lou- 
vain, where he held the rank of a doctor and profeſſor of di- 

vinity. Philip II, king of Spain, ſent him to the council of 
Trent, where he was much eſteemed both for his learning 

and modeſty; and, on his return, he was made biſhop of 

Ghent, which he held till his death, which happened in 

April, 1576. The public is obliged to him for ſeveral ex- 

cellent works, eſpecially his Harmony of the goſpels. His 
other pieces are, Commentarii in totam hiſtoriam evangeli- 

| cam 


JAN s O N, &c. 


eam in proverbia Solomonis & Eccleſiaſticum; Paraphraſis & 
annotationes in libros ſapientiæ Solomonis; A ſhort cate - Noreri 
chiſm and confeſſion of faith, in Flemiſh ; A paraphraſe upon Ladvocat. 


the pſalms ; and other works in great eſteem. 
JANSON (AnrAnam) of Antwerp, an excellent 


inter in the ſixteenth century: he was born with a won- 
derful genius for painting, in his youth performed ſome 
pieces, which ſet him above all the young painters of his 
time: but love took ſuch poſſeſſion of his heart, that he facri- 
ficed his profeſſion to the aſſiduity and devotion that he paid 
to a young woman at Antwerp, and, as ſoon as he obtained 
her in marriage, he thought of nothing elſe but ſpending all 
he had in diverſions and feaſting, is way of life ſoon 
drained his purſe to the bottom, and, inſtead of imputing it 
to his idleneſs, he took offence at the little regard which he 
thought was paid to his merit, He grew jealous of Reubens ; 
and 2 a challenge to that painter, with a liſt of the names 


of ſuch perſons as were to decide the matter, as ſoon as their 


reſpective works ſhould be finiſhed. But Reubens, inſtead 
of accepting the D. anſwered that he willingly yielded 
him the preference, and that the public would do - fn juſ- 
tice, There are ſome of Janſon's works in the churches at 
Antwerp, He painted alſo a deſcent from the croſs for the 
great church of Boiſledue, which has been taken for a 


piece of Reubens, and, in reality, it is no ways inferior to De Piles 


any of the works of that great painter. 


 JAQUELOT (lsaac) a celebrated French proteſtant 
divine and preacher, was born in December, 1647, at Vaſſy, 
a little town in Champagne, of which his father was mini- 
ſter. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his ſtudies, and was re- 
ceived a miniſter at the age of 21, and appointed aſſiſtant to 
his father, who was grown old and very infirm, He was 

eatly beloved and eſteemed by his flock, for whoſe ſake he 

eclined ſome better offers : but the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes obliging him to quit France, he took refuge firſt at 
Heidelberg, where the dowager electreſs Palatine ſhewed 
him public marks of her eſteem. At the end of the winter 
of 1685-6, he went to the Hague, being nearly related to 
Mr. Carre, paſtor of the Walloon church there, who re- 
ceived him very kindly, and took him into his houſe ; and it 
was not long before the nobility of Holland appointed him to 
preach on the mornings of the laſt Sundays in each month, 
| C2 | which 


| * JAQUELOT. 
'* _ which duty he performed, with great reputation, to crowded 
| audiences. | i | #8 
But though he had ſaved himſelf by flight from the fire and 
* 2 . , : 
| faggot of a popiſn perſecution, yet he fell into another from 
| the proteſtants; the truth is, he was no ſtaunch Calviniſt, 
| but indeed a remonſtrant in his heart; and Mr. Jurieu, pub- 
luiſhing his letters upon the Picture of Socinianiſm, Tableau 
du Socinianiſme, there came out two ſwall pamphlets againſt 
it, under the title of Avis ſur le tableau du Socinianiſme, 
| without the name either of the author or printer. Mr. Ja- 
RN quelot was charged, and, to confirm the charge, it was al- 
| fledged, that he maintained the ſalvation of the heathens, 
having declared in a private converſation, that he would not 
condemn. them, but leave them to the judgment of God. 
Hereupon he was cited before the Walloon ſynod at Leyden 
in 16913 where perceiving, by the manner of the preſident's | fa 
addreſs to him, that they were determined to deſtroy him, he ce 
immediately appealed to the ſupreme powers: however, the fa 
ſynod appointing commſſiioners to examine the matter at the to 
Has mr. Jaquelot was'prevailed upon to preſent himſelf ar 
before them. Here he difavowed the Avis fur le tableau, and I. 
explained his opinion concerning the pagans in ſuch a man- v 
ner as ſatisfied the commiſſioners, who accordingly, after ¶ be 
ſome brotherly advice, acquitted him: and in order entirely al 
to efface all the impreſſions which the Avis ſur le tableau, of ha 
which he was generally believed ſtill to be the author, might of 
have left upon the public, he preached a courſe of ſermons in bi 
defence of the divinity of Chriſt, and printed them. do 
He continued at he Hague till that capital pray taken. by Mir 
the king of Pruſſia, who, hearing him preach: there, deter- ou 
mined to have him for his French miniſter in ordinary at Ber- w. 
lin; and mr. Jaquelot, having a large penſion ſettled upon wi 
him by his majeſty, removed to that city in 1702. Before ſh 
he left the Hague, he had ſignified more than once to his 
friends, how much he was ſhocked with Bay le's dictionary, ( 
artieularly with the doctrine advanced there in favour of Mfr 
Manichzifm. From that time he formed a reſolution to re- 
fute it, but did not finiſh his deſign till he came to Berlin. MT; 
This drew him into a controverſy with Mr. Bayle, which die 
was carried on with much heat on both ſides for ſeveral years, Ila 
and would apparently have been puſhed further, had not 
death impoſed ſilence to both parties. It was in theſe diſ- | 
putes that Mr. Jaquelot declared openly in fayour of the re- e1 
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He was employed in finiſhing an important work upon 


} 


the divine authority of the holy. ſcriptures, when he was 


ſeized ſuddenly wit his death's ſtroke, on the 15th of Oto- 


ber, 1708, about the cloſe of his ſixty- firſt year. His wri- 


tings ſhew him to have had a ready wit, a good penetration, 
judgment, and great learning; but he had too much vivacity, 


which would not give him time to put his ſermons into aNiceren, 
proper method; he had not a good voice, but engaged his 


audience by the excellence of his matter, and a graceful. ac- 


tion, He was agreeable in converſation, a perſon of exact 


* 
— 


- 


tom. vi, 


0 


probity, and 750 to forgive injuries. His writings are men- 


JARDINS/(Mazy Carnan R pes). a French lady, 
famous in the way of writing romances, in the ſeyenteenth 
century; was 4 native of Alengon in Normandy, where her 


father was provoſt. At the age of 19 or 20 years ſhe 


In this view ſhe went to Paris, where ſhe ſucceeded to her 


to reflect with uneaſineſs upon the ſmallneſs of her fortune, 
and reſolved to put her wit to the trial, in order to improve it, 


wiſh ; for, though ſhe had no ſhare of beauty, yet ſhe ſoon |. 


became a topic of diſcourſe, for the charms of her wit; and 
all the world ſought her 


a 


7 


uaintance. Mr. Ville-Dieu, a 
handſome gentleman, poſſeſſed of a good fortune, was one 


* 


of her ſirſt viſitants: he eſteemed, loved, and married her; 


but, unfortunately, ſhe loſt him ſome time after. Our wi- 
dow retired, for grief, into a nunnery; yet, after a ſhort 


time ſpent there, ſhe recovered her former ;vivacity, came 
out of her retirement, put herſelf again into the way of the 
world, and ſtruck up a ſecond. match with mr. de la Chate, -. 


whom ſhe alſo buried. Touched with this new misfortune, 


ſhe abſolutely xenounced marriage, and reſolyed to paſs the 


(o) They are as follow : "Dif. 


—— fur Vexiftence de Dieu, 
C. 0 


tions ſur le Meſſe, ibid. 16993 


Three pieces againſt Mr. Bayle's 


dictionary; viz. 1. Conformitẽ de 
la foi avec la raiſon; 2. Examen 


de la theologie de mr. Bayle. 3. 
Reponſe aux entretien compoſk 5 


— mr. Bayle; all printed at Am- 


erdam, and the laſt in 170% 
Trats de la verité & de * 
uon des livres du V. & de N. Teſta- 


Hague, 1597, 4to; Diſſerta- 


Lettres a meſſieurs les prelats de 


ment, Rotterdam 19153 Two vo- 
hkimes of ſermons, Geneva 17212. 


Feghſe Gallicane : theſe letters 


occaſioned ſeveral 
Roman catholies z 
ecrit, intituled, Judicium de ar- 


ciſes de devotion, Berlin 2704. 


C3 | r 


ieces by the 


xamen d'un 


mento Carteſii pro exiſtentia 
ei, petito ab ejus idea, Baſil 
1699. This was attacked by the 
abbe Brillow and mr. de Mai- 
eaux; Eſſai de —— exer- 


ITE — RES. 


5 7 


reſt of her days in 
ear for all love addreſſes, which ſhe anſwered in little poems. 


©. = 


antry. In this ſpirit ſhe kept an open 


and letters that are very in nious and witty. 


* * 


This is what we are told by Ri helet, in his lives of the 


French writers; but without any good grounds, according 
to the information given to M. Bayle who aſſures us, 
from the poſitive aſſertion of ſeveral perſons, that her turn to 


love intrigues commenced much ſooner than her laſt widow- 
hood, and that it rather diminiſhed than increaſed after that 


epoch, It appears by one of her letters that ſhe had been in 
Holland, and ſhe gives a charming deſeription of the Hague. 
She is ſaid to be the inventor of thoſe little fabulous hiſtories 
now called novels, which ſhe wrote with ſuch an engaging 
vivacity, that the long romances of eight or ten volumes, 
as, Cyrus, Cleopatra, Caſſandra, &c. grew out of vogue. 
Mr. Bayle tells us, that ſhe ſet out in this long way at IFY 


and laid a plan of one to contain ſeveral volumes, deſigning 


to repreſent, under fictitious names and with ſome altera- 
tions, the adventures of a great lady, who married beneath 
her dignity; but being threatned with the reſentment of the 
perſons concerned, ſhe dropped her deſign before it was 
finiſhed, and thereupon deviſed the new way of ' novels, 


which are ſtill read with pleaſure, and which ſhe continued 


writing till her death in 1683. Her works ſoon after were 


* in ten volumes, and reprinted at Paris in 1702. A 
iſt of the particulars may be ſeen in the note (y? 7. 


JARCHY, -otherwiſe RAS CHI and ISAAKI 


(0) SOLOMON, a famous rabbi, who flouriſhed in 


the twelfth century, was born in 1104, at Troyes in Cham- 
pagne in France. Having acquired a good ſtock of Jewiſh 


ſtoĩres allEgoriques ; Nouveau Re- 
cueil de pieces galantes; Cleo- 
nice ou le Roman galante; Oeuv- 
res melẽes; Manlius, tragicomẽ- 
die; Nitẽtio, tragedje 3 Le Fa- 
voris, tragicomẽdie; Carmante; 
Acidalie; Les Galanteries Grena- 


dine; Les amours des grandes 
hommes; Liſandre 3 . Memoires 


de Serail; Nouvelles Afriquaines; 
Memoires de la vie de Heyriette 
Sylvie Mallere ; Les Annales ga · 
ntes de Grece ; Les geſordres de 


Famourz Portraits des foibleſſes- 


humaines; Les exiles dela cour 
d'Augyſte z Les annales galantes ; 


Le Journal amoureux. ſe five 


laft are reckoned her beſt perfor- 


mances. ; | ' 
( This laſt is ſaid ta be bis 
true name, the other two bein 
ſurnames, that of Jarchi, whic 
ſigniſies the moon in Hebrew, 
being given him from the ſup- 
poled place of his birth, Lunel, 
and Raſchi is compoſed of the 
initial letters of his name, R. Iac. 
„ -* » learhing 
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learning at home, he travelled abroad at thirty years of age, 
viſiting Italy, Greece, Jerufalem, Paleſtine, and — | 


where he met with Maimonides. From Egypt he paſſed to 
Perſia, and thence to Tartary and Muſcovy, and laſt of all 
paſting through Germany, he arrived in hts native country, 
after 


the profeſſors upon any queſtions propoſed by them, which 
done, he threw down a leaf of his collections, ſnewing where 
the controverſy was decided without naming the author. 
He took a wife, and had three daughters by her, whe were all 
married to very learned rabbies, authors of ſeveral books (R). 
Jarchi was a perfect maſter of the Talmud and Gemara, 
and he filled the poſtils of the Bible with ſo many talmudical 
reveries as totally extinguiſh both the literal and moral ſenſe 


of it. A great part of his commentaries are printed in He- 
brew, and ſome have been tranſlated into Latin by the 


Chriſtians, among which is his commentary upon Joel by 
Genebrard ; thoſe upon Obadiah, Jonah and Zephaniah, 
by Pontac; that upon Eſther by Philip Daquin. Raſchi 
alſo wrote commentaries upon the Talmud and upon Pirke- 
Avoth, and other works. It is faid that he was well ſkilled 
in phyſic and aſtronomy, and was maſter of ſeveral lan- 
guages beſides the Hebrew. He died at Troyes, in 1180, 
at the age of threeſcore and fifteen years. His corps was 
carried into Bohemia, and buried at Prague. His deciſions 
were ſo much more eſteemed, as he had gathered them from 
the mouths of all the doctors of the Jewiſh academies in the 
ſeveral countries which he had travelled. His com- 
mentary upon the Gemara appeared fo replete with eru- 
dition, that it procured him the title of Prince of commen- 
tators, His commentaries upon the Bibles of Venice are 
extant ; his gloſſes or commentaries upon the Talmud are 
alſo printed with the text. He was ſo highly eſteemed 
among the Jews, that mr. Brun relates, he had ſeen ſeve- 
ral who had ſtill fo great a reſpect for him, whom they 
called the moſt illuſtrious of their rabbies, from the learned 
commentaries he wrote upon the holy ſcriptures and upon 
the Talmud, that they were determined to take very ſoon a 
Journey to Lunel near Niſmes, to ſee the place where 


( 9 Particularly R. Meir, his the gloſs of the Talmud, and 

firſt ſon-in-law, had three ſons, all upon the collections in the papers 
one of whom wrote upon of his grandfather. : 

C4 this 


e had ſpent fix years on his travels. After his return 
to Europe, he viſited all the academies, and diſputed againſt 


22 i 


this great man was born, and whence he took his name, 


my 


and that they would endeavour to ſettle there, which they 


hoped would be granted them. 


JA RRV (Lawakxcx JUILLARD pu) a French 


preacher and poet, was born in the village of Jarry, half a 


league's diſtance from Xantes,' about the year 1658. He 


came young to Paris, where the duke de Montauſier. M. 


Boſſuet, le pere Bourdaloue, and M. Flechier, became his 
patrons, and encouraged him to write. He carried the poeti - 
cal prize in the French academy in 1679 and in 1714, and 
ati the fame time was a celebrated preacher. He was prior 
of · Notre Dame du Jarry of the order of Grammont in the 
dioteſe of Xantes, where he died ſome time after the year 


1715. We have of his, a work intituled, Le Miniftere E- 


vangelique; or, reflections upon the eloquence of the chair, 
&c;: of which the ſecond edition was printed at Paris in 
1726 ; 2. A collection of ſermons, panegyrics, and funeral 


oraàtions, in 4 vol. 12mo. 3. Un Recueil de divers ouvrages 
de *piete, Paris 1688, 12mo. 4. Des Poeſes Chretiennes 
Heroiques & Morales, ibid. 1715, 12mo, _ 4196 


JENKINS (Sm LROLIxE) a learned civilian and 
able ſt>teſman, was deſcended of a worthy family in Wales, 


being the ſon of Leoline Jenkins, who was poſſeſſed of an 


eſtate” of 40 l. a year, at Llantrifaint in Glamorganſhire, 
where this fon was born, about 1623. He diſcovered an 


excelent genius and turn to learning, by the great progreſs 
he made in Greek and Latin, at Cowbridge ſchool, near 


Llantrifaint, whence he was removed, in 1641, to Jeſus col- 
lege in Oxford, and behaved ſo well, as to engage the eſteem 

of the principal, dr. Manſell; but, upon the breaking out 
of the civil war ſoon after, he took up arms, among other 


ſtudents in that univerſity,” on the fide of the king. This, 
however, did not interrupt his ſtudies, which he continued 


with all poſſible vigour ; not leaving Oxford till after his 


majeſty's death, when he retired to his own country, near 


Llantrythyd, the ſeat of Sir John Aubrey, which having | 


been left void by ſequeſtration, ſerved as a ſrefuge to ſev 


enmnent loyaliſts ; among whom was dr. Manſell, his former | 
— Fuhis gentleman invited him to fir John Aubrey's 


uſe, and introduced him to the friendſhip of the reſt of his 


fellow -ſufferers there, as dr. Accepted Frewin, archbiſhop of 
York, and dr, Gilbert Sheldon, afterwards archbiſhop of 
| : + | an- 5 
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Canterbury ; a-favour, which, through his own merit and 


induſtry, laid the foundation of all his future fortunes. - 


The tuition of ſir John Aubrey's eldeſt fon, was the firſt de- 


ſign in this invitation; and he acquitted himſelf fo well in it, 


that he was ſoon after recommended in the like capacity to 


many other young gentlemen of the beſt rank and quality in 
thoſe parts (s), whom he bred up in the doctrine of the 


church of England, treating them like an intimate friend 
rather than a maſter, and comforting them with hopes of 
better times. 1% 4-6 11 | 
But this could not paſs long without being obſerved. by the 
parliament party, who grew ſo apprehenſive of the miichief 
that muſt ariſe by it to their deſigns, that they were reſolved 


to put a ſtop to it; and, as the muſt efiectual means of dif- 
perſing the ſcholars, the maſter was ſeized by ſome ſoldiers 


quartered in thoſe parts, and being ſent to priſon, was in- 
died at the quarter ſeſſions, for keeping a ſeminary of re- 
bellion and ſedition; but was diſcharged by the intereſt of 
dr. Wilkins, then warden of Wadham college in Oxford : 
whither he removed, with his pupils, in 1651, and ſettled 
in a houſe thence called Litile Welfh-hall, in the High- 


ſtreet. He was recommended to the warden of Wadham by 


the famous judge David Jenkins (T), during his reſidence 
here; and he was employed on ſeveral meſſages and correſ- 
pondences between the judge, dr. Sheldon, dr. Manſell, 
dr. Fell, and others. 5% „. d sulle 
But dr. Wilkins, his protector, being removed to the 


maſterſhip of Trinity college in Cambridge in 1655, our 


ſchool-maſter was obliged to ſhift his quarters; and being 
talked of as a dangerous and obnoxious man, ſought his 
ſafety by flight ; and withdrawing with his pupils out of the 
kingdom, ſojourned occaſionally in the moſt famous uni- 
verſities abroad. This was a kind of moving academy; 
and by that method, the beſt opportunities of improving the 


(s) As ſir Francis Manſell, heir of (T) Whoſe remarks upon John 
that family ; ſirEdward, andArthur Lilburne will for ever perpetuate 
his brother; fir Anthony Manſell's his memory. That Lilburne was 
two ſons; fir John Aubrey's ſon naturally of ſuch a quarrelſome 
and heir; Stepney and Vaughan, diſpoſition, that 'were no other 
two other nephews of dr. Man- perſon in the world beſides him- 
fell; fir Sackville Crow's ſon ſelf, John would quarrel with 
and heir; fir Robert Moyle, of Lilburne and Lilburne with John. 
Blackwell in Kent; mr. Walter See Lilburne's article in Biog. 


ſtudents, 


* 
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ſtudents, in all ſorts of academical . were obtained; 
and they had the — beſides, o —_— over a 
great part of France, Holland and Germany. They re- 
turned home in 1658 ; and mr. Jenkins, delivering up his 
pupils to their reſpective friends, gladly accepted an invi- 
tation to live with fir William Whitmore, at his ſeat at 
Appley in Shropſhire. | 

He continued with that generous patron of diſtreſſed ca- 


valiers, enjoying all the opportunities of a well - furniſned 


library to improve himſelf in his ſtudies, wherein he was in- 
defatigable, till the reſtoration ; when he returned to Jeſus 
college, and being choſen one of the fellows, was created 
L. L. D. in February 1660-1, and elected principal in 
March following, upon the reſignation of his patron dr. 
Manſell; and ſir William Whitmore ſoon after gave him the 
commiſſaryſhip of the peculiar and exempt juriſdiction of the 
deanery of Bridgenorth in Shropſhire. In 1662 he was 
made aſſeſſor to the chancellor's court at Oxford; and the 
fame year dr. Sweit appointed him his deputy profeſſor of the 
civil law there. The next year he was made regiſter of the 
conſiſtory court of Weſtminſter abbey; and, his friend dr. 
Sheldon, newly tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury, ſoon 
after appointed him commi and official for that dioceſe, 
and judge of the peculiars. He was very ſerviceable to that 
prelate, in ſettling his theatre at Oxford; of which, as ſoon 
as finiſned, he was made one of the curators; and was uſeful 
to that generous archbiſhop on many other occaſions relating 
both to church and ftate; and it was by his grace's en- 
couragement that the doctor removed to Doctors . 
in London, and was admitted an advocate in the court of 
arches in the latter end of the year 1663. 

Here he was immediately made deputy affiſtant to dr. 
Sweit, dean of this court, as he had been to him before in 
the office of profeſſor. This fituation brought his merit 
nearer the eye of the court; and upon the breaking out of 
the firſt Dutch war the following year, the lords commiſ- 
ſioners of prizes appointed dr. Jenkins, with ſome other 
eminent civilians, to review the maritime laws, and com- 
pile a body of rules for the adjudication of prizes in the court 


of admiralty, which being finiſhed, became the ſtandard of | 


thoſe proceedings : preſently after which, by the recom- 
mendation of the archbiſhop [Sheldon] he was made judge- 


aſſiſtant in that court by patent bearing date March 21, 


1664-5. Dr. Exton, the judge, was then yery aged and in- 


JENKINS. 
firm, and upon his death ſoon after, our aſſiſtant became 


principal, and ſuſtained; the weight of that important office 


alone with great reputation, notwithſtanding the increaſe of 


buſineſs was ſo great, that in leſs than two years time he gave 


436 final ſentences according to the ftrict rule of proceeding 
and the ordinary courſe of the court: beſides which, the 
lords commiſſioners had, from time to time, a previous ace 
count in writing, by way of report, in moſt caſes, 

e had advanced the honour and eſteem of that court to a 
high degree, by a three, years ſervice diſcharged with all 
poſſible induſtry, _ diſpatch, exactneſs, impartiality, ability 
and integrity; when finding the ſalary of 3001. per annum, 


allowed by the king, not to be a competent maintenance, he 
petitioned his majeſty. for an addition of 2001. per annum 


more, which was granted Jan. 29, 1667-8; and he was 
now conſidered as ſo uſeful a man by the government, that 


the king became his patron, and having recommended him 


to the archbiſhop, for judge of his prerogative court of Can- 


terbury, which was given him in 1668, imployed him the 


following year in an affair of near concern to himſelf, 
The queen-mother, Henrietta Maria, widow of king 


Charles, dying Aug. 1, 1669, in France, her whole eftate, 
both real and perſona), was claimed by the French king her 


nephew, Lewis XIV (v); dr. Jenkins being commanded to 
give his opinion of this matter, it was approved in council, 


and a commiſſion being made out for him, with three. 


(v) She had reſided at Co- inhabitant of France; conſe- 


lombe in France ever ſince her 
departure from England in July 
1644, being entertained there at 
the charge of her nephew Lewis 
XIV. Upon the reſteration ſhe 
came to London, and having ſet- 
tled her revenues here, went back 
to France, to beſtow her daughter 
Henrietta in marriage to the duke 
of Anjou. In July 1662 coming 
again into England, ſhe ſettled her 
court at Somerſet-houſe, where 
ſhe reſided till May 1665. But 
falling into a bad ſtate of health, 
ſhe returned to her native country, 
where ſhe died. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances .it was pretended, that 
ſhe 'was not only a native but an 


* 


quently, that whatever eſtate ſhe 
was poſſeſſed of there, ought to 
be ſubje& to the laws and ulages 
of the country : and that madame 
royale of France, the aforeſaid 
ducheſs of Anjou, was by thoſe 
laws the only perſon capable of 
ſucceeding ; king Charles II, and 
the duke of York, as well as the 


* 


princeſs of Orange, her other 


children, being expreſly excluded 
and diſabled by the Droit d'au- 


baine, becauſe they were not born, 


nor inhabitants within the alle- 
glance of the French king. But 
our court's claim was at length 
admitted, | 


others 
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others (x), he attended it to Paris, and having demanded 


and recovered the queen-mother's effects, diſcharged her 
debts, and provided for her interment, he returned home, 
where his majeſty teſtified his high approbation of the judge's 


ſervices, by conferring on him the honour of knighthood, 
Jan. 7, 1669-70. if 19 SOT. 1 5 


Immediately after this honour, he received a greater, in 
being nominated one of the commiſſioners of the realm of 
England, to treat with thoſe authoriſed from Scotland about 

an union between the two kingdoms. And in 1671 he 
yas choſen a repreſentative in parliament for Hythe in Kent, 


one of the cinque-ports, of which ports he had been now. 

judge of the admiralty b or 7 years. COTS I 
He did nor approve the rupture which brought on the ſe- 

cond war with the Dutch in 1672 ; but being appointed am- 


baſſador and plenipotentiary, for ſettling a treaty of peace, 
with lord Sunderland and fir Joſeph Williamfon, he reſigned 
his place of principal of Jeſus-college, and arrived in his 


new character at Cologne in June 1673. But aſter ſeveral 


fruitleſs endeavours to bring about a general peace, between 
the emperor, Spain, Helland, and fome princes of the em- 


yire, on one part, and England and France on the other, 
ſir Leoline, with his colleague ſir Joſeph Williamſon, (for 


lord Sunderland never acted in the commiſſion) ſet out for 


England in 1674. As he was upon his return, near the 
Briel, he took an opportunity to aſſert the prerogative of the 
Englith flag, by making three Dutch men of war, with four 


Dutch ambaſſadors on 5 ſtrike fail to his ſingle yatcht. 
And the year following, in the ſame place, he forced the 


like reſpect from two other men of war belonging to the 
States-general. | 


On his arrival at London, in May, he gave the W 


council an account of his negotiation, which was well re- 


ceived; and in December he was appointed one of the me- 
diators of the treaty at Nimeguen. On this employ he ſet 


out with his two chaplains, dr. Henry Maurice and dr. 
Richard Lucas (v), men of great learning and excellent 
characters, on the 20th, in all the extremities of a hard 


winter, and arrived at Nimeguen the 6th of January, before 


any of the reſt of our ambaſſadors by ſeveral months. He 


(x) Ralph Montague, eſq; SN (x) Theſe gentlemen were his 


ambaſſador at that court, the earl chaplains in all his characters 
ef St. Albans, and lord Arundel. abroad. 


con- 


p 13 


by fir William 
plea 
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continued there throughout the whole courſe of that long 


and laborious negotiation, and the chief part of the buſineſs, - 


at leaſt the drudgery of it, lay upon him, as is acknowledged 
Temple, his brother mediator ; who in his 

ſant manner obſerves that, . where there were any ladies 

« jn the ambaſſadors houſes, the evenings were ſpent in 
« dancing or play, or careleſs and eaſy ſuppers, or collations. 
6 In theſe entertainments (ſays he) as I ſeldom failed of 
« making a part, and my 3 never had any, ſo it 
&« gave occaſion for a bon mot, a good word that paſſed upon 
« it: Que la mediation eſtoit toujours en pied pour faire ſa 
6“ fonction: that is, that the mediation was always on 
cc foot to go on with its buſineſs ; for I uſed to go to bed 
&« and riſe late, while my colleague was a bed by eight and 
* up by four; and to ſay the truth, two more — men 


c were never joined in one commiſſion, nor ever agreed bet- 


« ter in it.” (2) Ny 

The detail of this negotiation is well known, and may be 
ſeen in fir Leoline's letters, and his colleague's works, to 
which we muſt refer, it being ſufficient to obſerve here, that 
all expedients propoſed by our two mediators being rejected, 
fir Leoline quitted the place on the 16th of February 1678-9, 
in purſuance of the king's letters of revocation, and retiring 


to Neerbos, he received a warrant from his royal maſter, 


dated Feb. 14, three days after the date of his letter of re- 
vocation, appointing him ambaſſador extraordinary at the 
Hague, in the room of fir William Temple, who had been 
then recalled. Accordingly, fir Leoline arrived there March 1, 
but continued in that ftation no longer than the 25th of the 
ſame month. F or by a new commiſſion, dated Feb.. 20, 
and which came to his hands fix days after, he returned to 
Nimeguen March 26, authoriſed to reſume his mediatorial 
function, at the deſire of the prince of Orange and the 
States, and the earneſt intrea 

is inſtructions now left him in a great meaſure to himſelf, 
without other direction than to act as he ſhould find moſt 
conſiſtent with his majeſty's honour, and the good of the 

2) Temple's memoirs, p. 185, the of a mediator ; 
_ Were vo. Notwithſtand. — — | 
ing fir William's ſneer in this on as-partial in the buſineſs. Hift. 
Roy „ the foreigners obſerve that de negot. de Nimeg. 12mo. p. 7+ 
r 


of the northern princes. 


whereas fir William was looked 


line was ſincere, civil, juſt, and Hiſt. de Hollande, tom. IV. 


upright, and all along diſcharged 


P+ 231. Paris 1703. 
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eneral peace, which, as he was a modeſt man and very 
Tifdent of himſelf, put him under great anxiety, However, 
he happily accommodated all differences, and returned home | 
about the middle of Auguſt 1679, after having been em- 
ployed about four years and a half in this tedious treaty. 
At his departure, he abſolutely refuſed to accept the pre- | 
ſents offered him by the emperor, the French King, and 
_ Other princes and potentates, though he was extremely im- 
portuned, and even had the king his maſter's orders to re- | 
ceive them. The preſent from the French monarch was 
a very rich jewel of diamonds, roſe and crown wiſe; and 
from the emperor, a rich jewel, attended with a letter of 
thanks in the higheſt compliments : but he thought himſelf 
obliged in honour not to receive them, becauſe as there had 
not been right done to his majeſty in his figure of mediator, 
the reception of any ſuch preſent would imply an acknows- | 
ledgment of the _— 7 1 | p 
He was abundantly ſatisfied with his royal maſter's appro- 
bation of his ſervices, many and particular marks of which 
he received on his arrival, and ſoon after being choſen one 
of the burgeſſes for the univerſity of Oxford (A), in the 
parliament which met October 17 following, he oppoſed, to 
the utmoſt of his power, the bill brought in for the excluſion 
of the duke of York from the crown. Such an able and 
realous miniſter merited 2 favour or truſt that could be 
conferred upon him; accordingly he was ſworn a privy coun- 
ſellor before the expiration of this year; and received the 
ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of Henry Coven- 
try, eſq; April the year following, being firſt [ſecretary for 
the northern province, and in 1681 for the ſouthern, 

He entered upon this arduous office in critical and dan- 
gerous times, which continued fo all the while he enjoyed it; 
yet he eſcaped the then common fate of being addreſſed 
againft, and of commitments and impeachments ; which he 


(a) He had always teſtified the 


warmeſt affection and eſteem for 


the univerſity, which continued 


till his death; and while he re- 
ſided among them was not only a 
kind of oracle in all matters and 
queens of law, but was alſo of 

ngular uſe to the univerſity in 
maintaining their foreign correſ- 


pendences by his ſkill in the 


French and other languages, and 
by his own generous and hoſpita- 
ble temper, which drew many fo- 
reigners of note to viſit him. And 
when he was called away by his 
higher and more weighty em- 
ployments, ſtill the intereſt of the 
univerſity and their juſt and lege 
privileges had a great ſhare in his 
concern. Wynne, p. 11. 
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eduld hardly have avoided, if he had given the leaſt ground 
for them, either in the courſe of his embaſſies or in his other 
employments, eſpecially as he ftill retained the ſame un- 
ſhaken zeal and fidelity to his royal maſter; in which ſpirit 
being choſen again for the iſame Univerſity, in the parlia- 
ment which met at Oxford March 21, 1680-1, he earneſtly 
again oppoſed the excluſion of the duke of York, as he did 
ſo the printing of the votes of the houſe of commons; a 
practice which had then been lately aſſumed, by printing 
thoſe of the preceding parliament (B), but was looked upon by 
him to be inconſiſtent with the — 1 of that awful aſſem- 
bly, and a ſort fof appeal to the people. With the like zeal 
he withſtood the command of the houſe, to carry their im- 
peachment of Edward Fitz Harris up to the lords, as one 
with a deſign to reflect upon the king in the perſon of his 
ſecretary ; nor did he comply till he faw himſelf in manifeſt 
danger of being expelled the houſe for his refuſal (c). Hows 
ever, when the corporations came to be new modelled by 
the court, and a quo warranto was brought againſt the city of 
London, our ſecretary ſhewed a diſlike of ſuch violent mea- 
ſures, and gave his opinion for puniſhing only the moſt ob- 
noxious members ih their private —_— without in- 
volving the innocent, who would eq y ſuffer by 
ing to the forfeiture of the city's provileges (v). 
as. A. inſtances did fir Leoline differ from the general bent 
and humour of the court: he was a ſure foe to all chimerical 
projects that came before the privy council; and had reſolu- 
tion to diſſent, and experience enough to diſtinguiſh what 
was practicable and really uſeful, ſrom what was merely 


(B) The votes of the commons 
began firſt to be printed 22 OR. 
1680. See that collection. 

(e) The words which gave of- 
ſence, beſides thoſe mentioned in 
the text, were, And do what 
= will with me, I will not go”. 

ereupon many called, To the 
bar, and moved that his words 
ſhould be written down before he 
explained them. The chief ſpeak- 
ers againſt him were the famous 
IJ. Trenchard and fir William 
Jones. At length the ſecretary 
made a ſoftening ſpeech, _— 
ing, he did apprehend the ſend- 
ing of him to be a reflection upon 


his maſter, and under that appre- 


benſion he could not but reſent d 


I am heartily ſorry, continues he, 
I have incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the houſe, and I hope they will 
pardon the freedom of the ex- 
reſſion. To which he added a 
ittle after, I am ready to obey + 
the order of the houſe, and am 
ſorry my words gave offence. Col- 
legion of debates, p. 315, 136. 
(o) Some of the city were ſa 
much ſatisfied with the part he 


ated in this affair, that he was 
preſented with his freedom, and 
afterwards choſe maſter of the 
Salters company. Wynne, p. 37. 
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chimerical. He alſo conſtantly. and timely declared againft 


every irregular: or illegal proceeding; and when it was not 


in his power to hinder or mitigate the violence of ſome pro- 
ſecutions, yet it was contrary to his inclination and temper to 
- heighten them. j 


But he had not ftrength to ſuſtain, many years, the great 
weight of. buſineſs, which in theſe turbulent times crowded 


into this high and laborious office; waſted by his zeal | 


and application for the public ſervice, | and ſinking under the 


fatigue of it, he begged leave to reſign for a valuable conſide- | 
ration, which was granted by his majeſty on the 14th of 
April 1684. Having obtained his wiſh, he retired to a houſe 


in Hammerſmith, where learning and learned men con- 


tinued to be his care and _— Upon the acceſſion of 


king James II. to the throne, fir Leoline was ſworn again of 


the privy-council, about the 'middle of March 1684-5, and 


at the ſame time elected a third time for the univerſity of Ox- 


ford. He had got ſome little return of ſtrength, upon which 
freſh. application was made to him to appear in - buſineſs. 


But his indiſpofition ſoon returning, he was never able to 
ſit in that parliament, and paid the laſt debt to nature Sep- 
tember x, 1685. His corps was conveyed to Oxford and 
ſolemnly interred on the 17th; in the area of Jeſus college 
chappel, his grave being covered with à marble ſtone, upon 
which is a long inſcription in very elegant Latin, containing 
the moſt important particulars of his life; which have been 
wove into the courſe of this memoir (x). The epitaph was 


ſuppoſed to have been written by his old friend Dr. John 


Fell, biſhop of Oxford, and exhibits his characters at it ap- 
pears from his public tranſactions. 


5501 


But mr. ſerjeant Wynne has given à full view of him in 


-the following words: “ He was by nature mild, affable, 
« courteous, of unaffected. goodneſs and benevolence; friend- | 
ly and inoffenſive to inferiors as well as ſuperiors; and ſo 
* humble in his carriage, that he was almoſt beyond exam- 


ple. His great modeſty in his language and converſation 


« ſometimes made'a diſadvantageous impreſſion of him on 


S thoſe who judged altogether by outward appearances : for 
« he was not one of thoſe flaſhy men who at firſt ſight or at 
a diſtance appear beſt, and can exhibit the whole expe- 


e rience of their narrow lives at one ſingle interview; but 
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te che longer he was known, the better he appeared, like à 
& piece of true architecture, which often does not fo muck 
« ſtrike us at firſt view, as it wins upon us in every re- 
&« view afterwards, appearing the more perfect and ſatisfac- 
« tory to a ſkilful artiſt, the more accurately it is conſidered 
« by him. Though his deportment had much of a gentle- 
© man, it had more of a ſcholar, and moſt of a Chriſtian: 
« His civility did not conſiſt only in words or _ 
« expreſſions, but he was ſtrictly juſt in his words; as well 
« as faithful in his promiſes, and had a real regard wherevet 
te he profeſſed it. He was an enemy to flattery of any kind, 
te and uneaſy even at its firſt approaches. Of fo grateful 4 


5 


„ temper” to every one, that he never failed to expreſs, in 


« the moſt proper and becoming manner, the favours he had 
c received. In his moſt ſcanty circumſtances of life, he had 
<« an eaſy, patient, and contented mind, and, in his great - 
« eſt afluence, nothing of pride and arrogance. As his firſt 
« purpoſes were to be humble and juſt, the acquiſition or 
<< poͤſſeſſion of power did not in the leaſt alter his manners 
« but, after his advancement, he behaved with the ſame de- 
te cency, temper, and moderation as in the loweſt parts of 


« his life. He was frugal and temperate in the ordinary ma- 


«© nagement of his fortune, and an enemy to all ſorts of 
« Juxury and extravagance. ' His uſual dreſs was of the beſt ; 
but the emblem of his mind grave, plain, and unaffected; 
e and commonly black, which made ſome think that he was 
ein holy orders, though he was not; and, in conſequence 


« of that, a report-ſtrongly prevailed, that he was to be made 


“ archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon the death of dr. Sheldon 
« in 1677; though the report was without foundation. His 
&« life was as it were one continued courſe of labour and in- 
* duſtry for the public good. His natural capacity for buſt- 
e neſs was great, much improved by conſtant ſtudy and in- 
« defatigable diligence and application. All the time he 


could fafely borrow from the public ſervice, was ſpent in 


« ſtudy. and reading, which he often profeſſed to be his moſt 
e agreeable entertainment, and which was the more ſo to 
him, by reaſon of a ſtrong and happy memory, and a re- 
2 one method in reading. He was verſed in many modern 

anguages, which he ſpoke fluently ; and had ſome glean- 


« ings in moſt parts of learning, even in thoſe which gratify | 


e the curioſity more than the underſtanding j but he had 
« chiefly addicted himſelf to thoſe of real and immediate be- 
&« nefit. He was not only eminent in his particular profeſ- 
c ſion of the civil and canon laws, but had alſo a very great 
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et knowledge of the common and ſtatute laws of the realm. 


« He was a man of little leiſure, and no fort of pleaſure, | 
te even to a voluntary abſtinence from innocent and agreeable | 
« diverſions ; and, in many things of life, exceeded the | 
« moſt rigid ſtoic. To this he probably owed his great | 
« ſtrength of body, and a conſtitution not only healthful, 
« but alſo capable of the cloſeſt application; and always 
« lived in a ſparing, abſtemious way, that he might be fitter | 
« for buſineſs, and the duties of his employments. As he 
ac conſtantly went to reſt early, ſo he roſe early, and often | 
« before the ſun, even in the midſt of ſummer; nature ex- 


« acting very little fleep of him. 'To conclude, he was a 
c man of excellent piety and unaffected devotion, and 


ac through the whole courſe and tenor of his life, was | 
4c ſerjous, ſincere Chriſtian, of a ſtrong and maſculine piety, | 
« without any mixture of enthuſiaſm or ſuperftition, and | 


ic hearty proteſtant of the church of England (x).” LC 
As he was never married, he bequeathed his whole eſtate 


to charitable uſes, and was ſo great a benefactor to Jeſus- 


college in Oxford, that he is generally looked on as a ſecond 
founder (G), and not without reaſon, as appears from the 
following part of his will, wherein he bequeaths to that ſo- 
ciety, 1. The manor of Molton in the pariſhes of Llancar- 
ven and Wenyo. 2. Lands and tenements in Lantriſſent. 


3. Lands, &c. in the pariſhes of Eglwys, Ilan, and Caer-| 
philli. 4. Cowbridge ſchool; which he purchaſed of Sir 
Edward Stradling ; all in the county of Glamorgan. F. 
Three acres of land in Lambeth-warſh, and ſeven acres near 
the ſame, 6. Lands, tenements, &c. in the pafiſhes of 
Blakeſley, Plumpton, Weſton, and Weedon, in Northamp-| 
_ tonſhire, 7. Lands, tenements, &c. in the pariſhes of Dum - 
bleton and Wormington, in the county of Glouceſter, And alſo} 
all his perſonal eſtate, which produced 48571. 158. 10d, 3. 
The amount of the whole being upwards of 7001. per annum, ; 

Out of theſe eſtates, he appropriates the following yearly} 
payments: To the ſchoolmaſter of Cowbridge x01, a year. 

o hve penfioners in that ſchool, which the maſter is to 


teach gratis (as well as ten hopeful youths more) 61. a piece, 


x) North's Life of lord Guit= (u) Thus the words are in the 
Jord, p. 232. concluſion of this epitaph: Tu- 

(G) Compare this, which is mulum ſortitus, ubi prima liters- 
confirmed by mr. North in the laſt ram tyrocinia poſait, eo in colle- 
recited place, with the contrary gio quod vivus patriocinio fovit, 
character given him by biſhop moriens vero heredem ſcripſit, & 


"Burnet's hiſtory of his own times, tantum non denuo fundavit. 
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ſor four years. To three exhibitioners in Jeſus college, out of 
that ſchool, 10 l. a year for four years. For binding poor chil- 
dren apprentices, or cloathing old poor people in the pariſhes 
of Llantriſſent, Llanblethian, the town of Cowbridge, and 
Yſtrad Owen, 20l. per annum. To the principal 7 eſus- 
college, for an augmentation of his maintenance, 501. a year, 
and the rectory of Rotherfield- Peppard. To make up the ſix- 
teen fellowſhips there, 201. per annum each; and the ſixteen 
ſcholarſhips 101. a year each. To the two new fellowſhips, 
201. a year each; and while they are either chaplains at ſea, or 
miſſionaries abroad, which he intended they ſhould, 201: a year 
more to each. To two lecturers in the college, 151. a year 

each. To the ſenior burſar 8 l. a year. To four or hve addi- 

tional ſellows, 8 l. or 10 l. a piece. For indowing the chapel 

Tal y garn, near the place of his nativity, which he had pur- 

chaſed and repaired, 101. a year: And to the rector of St. 

Bennet's Paul's-Wharf, London, for his better encourage- 

ment in reading daily the ſervice of the church, 101. a year, 

&c. Sir Leoline had alſo, when he was choſen principal, not 

only reviſed, explained, and enforced the college ſtatutes, 

reviewed their leaſes and eſtates, ſet aſide ſeveral illegal debts, 

recovered many of the revenues, and reſtored ſeveral bene- 

factions, that had been miſapplied, to their proper and ori- 

ginal uſes; but alſo contributed largely to the building, in the 

new quadrangle on the weft ſide of the college- hall. 

All his letters and papers were collected and printed in two 
folio volumes, in 1724, under the title of his works, by W. 
Wynne, eſq; who prefixed an account of his life; which has 
furniſhed the chief materials of this memoir. | 


JENKIN (RoztxrT) a learned Engliſh divine, was 
the ſon of Mr. Thomas Jenkins, gent. of Minſter in the iſle 
of Thanet in Kent, where he was born in January 1656. 
He received the firſt part of his education at the king's ſchool 


in Canterbury, and having made a good progreſs in gram- 
7 *mar-learning there, was removed to St. John's-college in 


Cambridge, of which ſociety he firſt became fellow, and af- 
terwards maſter. In the interim, having entered into ho] 
orders, dr. John Lake, who was tranſlated from the fee of 
Briſtol to that of Chicheſter in 1685, made him his chaplain, 
and collated him to the præſencorſnip of that church in 1688; 
but refuſing, as well as his patron (A), to take the new oaths of 
(a) Dr. Lake was one of the five obedience to be a characteriſ- 
deprived biſhops, and wrote a tical note of the true church. 
book, which came out in 1689, Lewis, hiſt. &c. of the iſle of 
mtituled, Dr. Lake's legacy, ten- Thanet in Kent, and Memoires 


ding to prove the doctrine of paſ- penes me. 
| '2 alle- 
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allegiatice, after the revolution, he loſt that preferment, and 
retiring to his fellowſhip at St. John's-college, proſecuted 
his ſtudies without interruption, the fruits whereof he gave 


„ 


to the public in ſeveral learned treatiſes, which were much 


eſteemed (B). It was this merit, accompanied with a happy 
temper, that procured him the maſterſhip of the college, into 
which he was elected in 1711, upon the deceaſe of dr. Hum- 
phry, Gower, whom he alſo ſucceeded as Margaret profeſſor 
of divinity. Upon the acceſſion of king George, I. to the 
throne, the act for obliging all perſons to take the oaths being 


ſtrictly put into execution, dr. Jenkin not only complied 


thereto, but proceeded to eject thoſe fellows who refuſed. In 
this laſt ſtep, though he acted with reluctance againſt his 
friends, and purely in obedience to the indiſpenſible injunc- 
tions of the government ; yet he was made uneaſy by the 
ſufferers on that account. From this time he began to de- 
cline, and, in ſome years, both his memory and underſtand- 
ing became ſo much impaired, that he ſunk by degrees into 
a ſecond childhood; inſomuch that at length he was diſabled 
from performing the neceſſary offices of his place. In this un- 
happy condition he removed to a relations houſe in Norfolk, 


where he continued to his death, which happened April 7, 1727, 


JEROME (Salix, in Latin HYERONY MUS) a 
celebrated doctor of the church, and one of the moſt learned 
of all the Latin fathers, was born at Stridon, a town upon 
the border of Dalmatia and the.ancient Pannonia, about the 
year of Chriſt 340. His father, whoſe name was Euſebius, 
after having him inſtructed in the rudiments of the Latin 
tongue in his own country, ſent him to Rome, where he 
ſtudied under the famous grammarian Donatus, celebrated 
for his Commentaries upon Virgil and Terence. He made a 
pou progreſs in the languages of polite literature, and 

aving received baptiſm there, he travelled into Gaul, 
where he tranſcribed a book of ſynods of St. Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, who was greatly eſteemed by him. He went after- 


wards to Aquileia, where he 


_ (B) Theſe are, 1. An hiſtori- 
cal explanation of the authority of 
councils, &c. 1688, 4to. 2. The 
reaſonableneſs and certainty of the 
Chriſtian religion, 2 vol. 8vo. 3d 
edit. in 1708. This is his chef 
d'ceuvre. 3. Defenſio Auguſtini 
adverſus Johan. Phereponi ani- 
madverſiones. Cantab. 1707, 8vo. 
and again, Lond, 1729, So. This 


* 


commenced a friendſhip with 


piece is written againſt Le Clerc. 
4. Remarks on ſome books lately 
publiſhed, viz. Baſnage's hiſt. of 
the Jews; Whifton's eight ſer- 
mons; Lock's paraphraſe and 
notes on St. Paul's epiſtles and Le 
Clerc's; Bibl. choiſe. Lond. 170g. 
5. An Engliſh tranſlation of the 
life of Apollonius Tyaneus, from 
the French of Tillemont. 9 
Heiio- 
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Heliodorus, who engaged this friend to accompany him in tra- 
travelling through the ſeveral provinces of Thrace, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia (j); and, after theſe tra- 
vels, St. Jerome, following the bent of his inclination, reti- 
red into the deſart of Syria in the year 372. 

But this retreat did not fave him from being perſecuted by 
the orthodox party of Meletius, biſhop of Antioch, as a Sa- 
bellian, becauſe, in treating upon the Trinity, he made uſe 
of the word Hypoſtaſis, in compliance with the council of 
Rome, who had made uſe of the ſame word anno 369. This 


perſecution driving him from his deſart, he went to the city 


of Jeruſalem, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the He- 
brew language, in order to attain a more perfect knowledge 
of the holy ſcriptures. His name was already ſo celebrated 
in the church, that pope Damaſus conſulted him in his 


greateſt difficulties, 


About this time he was ordained prieſt by Paulinus, biſhop 
of Antioch, which he conſented to, upon condition that he 
ſhould not be tied to any particular church, nor be obliged to 
quit the monaſtic life, which, he ſays, he had choſen to be- 
wail the ſins of his youth, and incline the mercy of God to- 
wards him. This is what he wrote to Pammachius in his 
own defence, againſt the attempts of John, biſhop of Jeruſa- 


lem, who laboured to ſubject him to the juriſdiction of that 


ſce, although he had not been ordained to it. In the mean 
time, ſtudious to have all the advantages poſſible for his im- 
provement, our ſaint took a journey, about the year 381, to 
Conſtantinople, in order to hear St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
the fame of whoſe preaching had ſpread itſelf in all parts. 
The following year Jerome went to Rome, and was made 
ſecretary to pope Damaſus, Here he inſtructed a great num- 
ber of Roman ladies in piety and learning; the moſt illuſ- 
trious of them were Marcella, Albina, Lea, Aſella, Paula, 
Blefilla and Euſtochia, who became, under his diſcipline, 
memorable examples of ſanctity, "Theſe connections raiſed 
the envy of ſeveral perſons, whoſe ill- will increaſed after the 


death of Damaſus in 385; for Siricius, who ſucceeded to 


the pontificate, had not all the eſteem for Jerome which his 
learning and virtue merited, ſo that he became more expoſed 
to ſuffer from the calumnies of thoſe whole irregular and diſ- 
ſolute manners he had freely reproved, 2 


(1) Some letters tell us, that companied him to Cappadocia, and 
he engaged Heliodorus in theſe left bim there. : 
travels, and that this friend ac- 
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Hence finding himſelf obliged to quit his reſidence at 
Rome, he returned to his beloved ſolitude, from whence he. |} | 
went to Alexandria to hear Didymus ; after which, con-. 
fning himſelf to his monaſtery at Bethlehem, he employed 
his pen in writing againſt heretics, - particularly Vigilantius 
and Jovinian, In a piece which he compoſed againſt this 
faſt, wich the deſign of exalting the ſtate of — he feemed | 
too much to have abaſed that of marriage.” Hereupon his | 
enemies made a great noiſe againſt him, and even the pope | 
himſelf diſliked this doctrine. In ſhort, the murmur grew to 
ſuch a height, that Pammachius, a friend to Jerome, adviſed 
him to compoſe an apology in defence of his work. He com- 
plied with his friend, but the performance was executed in 
his uſual ſtile; in which, among many flowers of rhetoric, | 
there appeared a great number of ſharp and piquant points of 
raillery. | 
2 was the firſt that wrote againſt Pelagius, whom he 
attacked in his dialogues. That hereſiarch, it is ſaid, re- 
venged himſelf by raiſing a perſecution againſt our ſaint. It 
is certain he was ſupported by John of Jeruſalem, with whom 
— had quarrelled, as alſo with Ruffinus, who had} 
en his intimate friend, upon the affair of the Origeniſts. 
It is true, Theophilus of Alexandria effected a e ee | 
but this however did not laſt long. This diviſion between 
theſe great men being carried, as frequently happens, to ex- 
tremity, created much ſcandal, and St, Nel was gene- 
rally charged as carrying it with too much heat. He had alſo 
a diſpute with St, Auſtin, but this was carried on in 2 
friendly way; and the laſt applied to St, Jerome for his opi+ 
nion concerning the origin of ſouls, Our faint died in Sep- 
tember 420, aged 78 or 80 years. He compoſed a great? 
number of works, the chief of which are, 1, A Latin verſion 
of the Old Teſtament, from the Hebrew, and a correction! 
of the ancient Latin verſion of the New Teſtament, to ren 
der it more conformable to the Greek. This Bible has beet! 
received in the church under the title of the Latin Vulgate, ex 
cept that of the Pſalms, which has been retained almoſt intire| 
from the ancient verſion. 2. Commentaries, upon the Prophet 
Eccleſiaſes, St. Matthew, Epiſtles to the Galatiens, Epheſian 
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Titus, and Philemon, 3. Polemical tracts againſt the heretic pri 
Montanus, Helvidius, Jovinian, Vigilantius, and Pelagiu nit 
4. A great number of letters. 5. A treatiſe of the lives an he 
writings of the eccleſiaſtical authors who flouriſhed before i res 


time, There are ſeveral editions of his works, one by M 
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rianus ViRorius, another at Paris in 1623, in nine volumes; 


ſince which came out the Benedictine edition, and laſt of all 
that of Verona in eleven volumes, folio. St. Jerome is Ln 
nerally allowed to be a good maſter. of the Greek and He- 
brew tongues z his ſtile is lively, full of fire, and ſometimes 
ſublime ; and though he is cenſured as too choleric and 
— and fometimes even virulent, yet he always meant 
well. His authority is conſtantly urged in favour of the 
equality of preſbyters and biſhops. But the ſtory of his hav- 
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ing ſo great a veneration for the ſacrifice of the altar, that Cave, Mo- 


he never ventured to perform that office, is not much better ver. 


ſupported, than that of his — cardinal, an order which 
was nat inſtituted till long after his time. 


JEROME of Prague, fo called from the place of his 
birth, in the capital city of Bohemia, where he is held to be 
a proteſtant martyr. It does not appear in what year he was 
born, but it is certain that he was neither a monk nor an 
eccleſiaſtic: but, that being endowed with excellent natural 
parts, he had a learned education, and ſtudied at Paris, 
Heidelberg, Colen, and perhaps at Oxford, the degree of 
maſter of arts being conferred on him in the three firſt. men- 
tioned univerſities, and he commenced D. D. in 1639. He 
began to publiſh the doctrine of the Huſſites in 1408, and it 
is ſaid he had a greater ſhare of learning and ſubtlety than 
John Huſs himſelf. In the mean time the council of Con- 
ſtance kept a watchful eye over him, and looking upon him 
as a dangerous perſon, cited him before them on the 18th of 
April, to give an account of his faith. In purſuance of the 
citation, he went to Conſtance, in order to defend the doc- 
trine of Huſs, as he had promiſed ; but, on his arrival, 
April 24, 1415, finding his maſter Huſs in priſon, he im- 
mediately withdrew to Uberlingen, whence he ſent to the 
emperor for a ſafe conduct ; but that was refuſed, The 
council, it ſeems, were willing to grant him a ſafe conduct 
to come to Conſtance, but not for his return to Bohemia. 
Upon this he cauſed to be fixed upon all the churches of 
Conftance, and upon the gates of the cardinal's houſe, a 
paper, declaring that he was ready to come to Conſtance, 
to give an account of his faith, and to anſwer not only in 
private and under the ſeal, but in full council, all the calum- 
nies of his accuſers, offering to ſuffer the puniſhment due to 
heretics, if he ſhould be convinced of any errors; for which 
reaſon he had deſired a ſafe 1 both from the 8 — 
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and the council ; but that if, notwithſtanding ſuch a paſs, 
any violence {ſhould be done to him, by impriſonment or 
otherwiſe, all the world might be a witneſs of the injuſtice 
of the council, No notice being taken of this declaration, 
he reſolved to return into his own country: but the council 
diſpatched a ſafe conduct to him, importing, that as they had 
the extirpation of hereſy above all things at heart, they ſum- 
moned him to appear in the ſpace of fifteen days, to be heard 
in the firſt ſeſſion that ſhould be held after his arrival; that for 
this purpoſe they had ſent him, by thoſe preſents, a ſafe con- 
duct fo far as to ſecure him from any violence, but they did 
not mean to exempt him from juſtice, as far as it depended 
npon the council, and as the catholic faith required, if we 
may believe Reichenthal. This paſs and ſummons came to 


his hands: Howeyer that be, tis certain he was arreſted in - 
his way homewards, on the 25th of April, and put into the 
hands of the prince of Saltzbach, and, as he had not an- 


ſwered the citation of the 18th of April, he was cited again 


on the 2d of May, and the prince of Saltzbach ſending to 


Conftance in purſuance of an order of the council, he arrived 


there on the 23d, bound in chains. Upon his examination, 


he denied the receiving of the citation, and proteſted his. ig- 
norance of it. He was afterwards carried to a tower of 


St. Paul's church, and there faſtened to a poſt, with his 
hands tied to his neck with the ſame chains. 


hands ns. He continued 
in this poſture two days, without receiving any kind of nou- 


riſhment; upon which he fell dangerouſly ill, and deſired a 


confeſſor might be allowed. This being granted, by that 
means he got a little more at liberty. Gn the 19th of July 
he was interrogated afreſh, when he explained himfelf upon 


the ſubject of the euchariſt to the following effect, That, in the 


* 
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f inge of that piece 
of, bread, which is there, is tranſubſtantiated"iifto the body of 
Chriſt, but that the univerſal ſubſtance of bread remains (K). 


ſacrament of the altar, the particular rc 


(*) It is not eaſy for a perſon, 


entirely unacquainted with logic, 


to comprehend the exact meaning 
of this viſionary diſtinction. Our 
preſent deſigu 'pnly permits us to 
obſerve, and that perhaps will be 
thought ſufficient, that, according 
to the doctrine of the ſchools, uni- 


yerſals (ſuch as ſubſtance) have 
2 praper and real exiſtence of their 


n, independent of, and in the 


phyſical jargon. 
ſals are now well known to be 


nature of things prior to the exiſ- 
tence of the individuals, whoſe 
genera and ſpecies tkey conſtity- 
ted. But enough of this meta- 
Theſe univer- 


nothing elſe, but abſtra& ideas, 
exiſting only in the mind, which 
is their ſole creator. See Mr. 
Locke on the ſubject. 


Thus, 


__ 
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Thus, with John Huſs, he maintained the univerſalia ex parte 


rei. It is true, on a third examination, the 11th of Septem- 
ber, he retracted this opinion, and approved the condemnation 
of Wickliff and John Huſs. But, May 26, 1416, he con- 
demned that recantation in theſe terms: © I am not aſhamed 
© to conſeſs here publickly my weakneſs. Yes, with horror, 
] confeſs my baſe.cowardice. It was only the dread of the 
< puniſhment by fire which drew me to conſent, againſt my 
© conſcience, to the condemnation of the doctrine of Wick- 
© Jiff and John Huſs.“ This was deciſiye, and accordingly, 
in the twenty-firſt ſeſſion, ſentence was paſſed on him; 
in purſuance of which, he was delivered to the ſecular arm, 
May 30. As the executioner led him to the ſtake, Jerome, 
with great ſteadineſs, teſtified his perſeverance in his faith, 
by repeating his creed with a loud voice, and ſinging litanies 
and a hymn to the bleſſed Virgin all along the way : whence 
he was adjudged to have merited the martyr's crown by his 
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(called the proteſtant) party, and to have his name, toge- Morerl, 


ther with Wickliff and Huſs, in the proteſtant martyrology; 
which was thought alſo a ſufficient title for him to a place 
in theſe memoirs, 25 N | ; 


TESUA (Levira) a learned Spaniſh rabbi in the fif- 
teenth century, is the author of a book intituled, Halichot 
olam, i, e. The ways of eternity : a very uſeful piece for 
underſtanding the Talmud. It was tranſlated into Latin by 
Conſtantin l Empereur, and Baſhuyſen printed a good edition 
of it in Hebrew and Latin, at Hanover, in 1714, in 4to. 


JEWEL (Jon) a learned Engliſh biſhop, and one of 
the ſtouteſt champions of that church, was deſcended of a 
reputable and ancient family, ſeated at Buden, in the pariſh 
of Beringol, in Devonſhire, where our author was born in 
May 1522. After learning the firſt rudiments of grammar 
under his maternal uncle Mr. Bellamy, rector of Hamton, 
he was put to ſchool in two of the neighbouring places, and 
laſt of all at Barnſtaple, whence he was ſent to Oxford, and 


admitted a poſtmaſter of Merton-college at thirteen years of 


age; but, being choſen ſcholar of Corpus-Chriſti in Auguſt 
1539, he removed thither. He purſued his ſtudies with inde- 
fatigable induſtry, uſually riſing at four in the morning, and 
ſtudying till ten at night; by which means he acquired a 
maſterly knowledge in moſt branches of learning; but 
taking too little care of his health, he contracted ſuch a cold, 

* as 
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as fixed a lameneſs in one of his legs, which accompanied 
him to his grave. In October 1520 he proceeded A. B. be- 
came a noted tutor, and was ſoon after chofen rhetoric lec- 
turer in his college. In February 1544 he commenced 


„ 


He had early imbibed proteſtant principles, and inculcated 
the ſame to his pupils; but this was carried on privately till 


the acceſſion of king Edward VI, in 1546, when he made a 


public declaration of his faith, and entered into a cloſe friend- 
ſhip with Peter Martyr, who was made profeſſor of divinity 
at Oxford. In 1550 he took the degree of B. D. and fre- 
quently preached before the univerſity with great applauſe. 
At the ſame time he preached and catechiſed every other Sun- 
day at Sunningwell in Berkſhire, of which church he was 


rector. Thus he zealouſſy promoted the reformation, du- 


ring this reign, and, in a proper ſenſe, became a confeſſor for 


it in the ſucceeding (L); ſo early as to be expelled the col- 
lege by the fellows, upon their private authority, before any 


law was made, or order given by queen Mary. However 
unwilling to leave the univerſity, he took chambers in Broad- 
te-hall, now Pembroke-college, where many of his pupils 
ollowed him, beſides other gentlemen, who were drawn by 
the fame of his learning to attend his lectures. 

But the ſtrongeſt teſtimony of his literary merit was given 
by the uniyerſity, who made him their orator, and employed 
him to write their firſt congratulatory letter to her majeſty. 
Mr. Wood indeed obſerves, that this taſk was evidently im- 
poſed upon him by thoſe who meant him no kindneſs ; it 
being taken for granted, that he muſt either provoke the Ro- 


man catholics, or loſe the good opinion of his party. If this. 


be true, which is probable enough, he had the dexterity to 
eſcape the ſnare ; for the addreſs, being both reſpectful and 
guarded, paſſed the approbation of Treibam the commiſſary, 
and ſome other doctors, and was well received by the queen. 


pe 


(L) In the primitive church, the 
title of confeſſor was given not 
only to thoſe who actually fuf- 
fered torture for the faith, but to 
ſuch as were impriſoned in order 
to ſuffer torture or death. See St. 
1 de unitate eceleſ. And 

aps 3 was not infe- 
vior to any of the ancients in point 
of piety, and much ſuperior in re- 
ard io learned merit. Mr. Prince, 


in his Worthies of Deyonſhire, tells 
us, that Mr. Jewel's life, durin 
his reſidence in the college, was 15 
exemplary, that Moren, dean of 
the college, uſed to ſay to him, I 
ſhould love thee, Jewel, if thou 
wert not a Zuinghan ; in thy 
faith T hold thee a heretic, but 
ſurely in thy life thou art an an- 
gel; thou art very good and ho- 
neſt, but a Lutheran. 1 
Biſhop 


JC ˙ . we as a os. 


JEWEL: 


Biſhop Burnet informs us, that her majeſty declared, at 
her acceſlion, that ſhe would force no man's conſcience, nor 
make any change in religion. Theſe ſpecious promiſes, 


joined to our orator's fondneſs for the univerſity, ſeem to be 


the motives which diſpoſed him to entertain a more fa- 
vourable opinion of popery than before. In this ſtate of his 
mind he went to Clive, to conſult his old tutor, dr. Park- 
hurſt (M), who was rector of that pariſh; but, the doctor, 
upon the re-eſtabliſhment of popery, being fled to London, 
mr. Jewel returned to Oxford, where he lingered and waited, 
till being called upon to ſubſcribe to ſome of the popiſh doc- 
trines under the ſeveral penalties, he ſubmitted. Yet his 
compliance did not anſwer his purpoſe ; for the dean of 
Chriſt-church, dr. Martial, alledging his ſubſcription to be 
inſincere, laid a plot to deliver him into the hands of the 
bloody biſhop Bonner, and had certainly caught him in the 
ſmare, had he not ſet out, that very night he was ſent for, 
by a bye way to London. He walked till he was forced to 
lay himſelf on the ground, quite ſpent and almoſt breathleſs, 
—— being found by one Auguſtin Berner, a Swiſs, firſt a 
ſervant of biſhop Latimer, and afterwards a miniſter, this 


. gentleman provided him a horſe, and conveyed him to the 


lady Anne Warcup's, a widow, by whom he was enter- 
tained for ſome time, and then ſent ſafely to the metropolis. 
Here he lay concealed, changing his lodgings twice or 
thrice for that purpoſe, till a ſhip was provided for him to 

o beyond ſea, together with money for the journey, by fir 
Nicolas Throgmorton, a perſon of great diſtinction, and in 
conſiderable offices at that time. His eſcape was managed 
by one Giles Lawrence, who had been his fellow collegian, 
and was at this time tutor to fir Arthur Darcy's children, 
living near the tower of London. Upon his arrival at Frank- 
fort, in 1554, he made a public confeſſion of his ſorrow for 
his late ſubſcription to popery, and ſoon afterwards went to 
Straſburgh, at the invitation of Peter _— who kept a 
kind of college for learned men in his own houſe, of which 
he made mr. Jewel his vice-maſter ; he likewiſe attended 


this friend to Zurich, and affiſted him in his theological lec- 


tures. It was probably about this time that our author made 
an excurſion to Padua, where he contracted a friendſhip with 


(u) He had been his tutor at wards biſhop of Norwich. 
Merton college, and wes after- 


fige 
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ſignior Scipio, a Venetian gentleman, to whom he after- 
wards addreſſed his epiſtle concerning the council of Trent. 
Upon the death of queen Mary in 1559, he returned, 
among the other exiles, to England, and we find his name, 
Won after, among the ſixteen divines appointed by queen 
Elizabeth-to hold a diſputation in Weſtminſter-abbey againſt 
the papiſts, on the 31ſt of March 1559, old ftile. In July 
ſollowing, he was in the commiſſion.conſtituted by her ma- 


jeſty to viſit the dioceſes of Sarum, Exeter, Briſtol, Bath 


and Wells, and Glouceſter, in order to root out popery in 
the weſt of England; and he was conſecrated biſhop of Sa- 
Kkſbury Jan. 21 the ſame year 1559, and had the reſtitution 
of the 'temporalities April 6, 1560 ; this promotion was 
given him as a reward for his, great merit and learning 


and another atteſtation of theſe was given him by the uni- 


5 verſity of Oxford, who, in 1565, conferred on him, in his 
abſenee, the degree of D. D. In which character he at- 


tended the queen to Oxford the following year, and preſided 


at the divinity diſputations held before her majeſty on that 
octafions: n gr 5 | 

He had, before, greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by a ſer- 
mon preached at St, Paul's croſs, preſently after he was made 
a biſhop, wherein he gave a public challenge to all the Ro- 
man catholicks in the world, to produce but one clear and 
evident teſtimony, out of any father or famous writer who 
flouriſhed within 600 years after Chriſt, for any one of the 


articles which the Romaniſts maintain againſt the Church of 


England; and two years afterwards he publiſhed his famous 
apology for this church, - 7 JAR 
In the mean time, he gave a particular attention to his 
dioceſe, where he- began, in his firſt viſitation, and per- 
fected in his laſt, ſuch a reformation, not only in his cathe- 
dral and parochial churches, but in all the courts of his ju- 
riſdiction, as procured him, and the whole order of biſhops, 
due reverence and eſteem, For he was a careful overlooker 
and ſtrict obſerver, not only of all the flocks, but alſo of the 
paſtors in his dioceſe : and he watched ſo narrowly. upon the 
proceedings of his chancellor and archdeacons, and of his 
ſtewards and receivers, that they had no opportunities of 
being guilty of oppreſſion, injuſtice, ' or extortion, nor of 
eing a burden to the people, or a ſcandal to himſelf. To 
prevent theſe, and the like abuſes, for which the eccleſiaſtical 
courts are often too juſtly cenſured, he fat often in his con- 
ſiſtory court, and ſaw that all things were carried rightly 
there; 


© 
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there; he alſo ſat often as aſſiſtant on the bench of civil 
juſtice, being himſelf a Juſtice of the peace. 


- 


o 


Amidſt theſe glorious imployments, the care of his health 


was too much neglected (N), ſo that he fell into a diforder 
which carried him off in September 1571, in the fiftieth 
year of his age. He died at MonktonX arley, in his dio- 
ceſe, and was buried in his cathedral,” where there is a mar- 
ble ſtone on his grave, with ar inſcription by way of elogy, 
written by dr. Laurence Humfrey, who alſo wrote an ac 
count of his life, to which are prefixed ſeveral copies of verſes 
in, honour of him. He was of a thin habit of body, which 
he exhauſted by his intenfe application to his ſtudies, In 


his temper, he was pleaſant and affable, modeft, meek, tem- 


porate, and perfe& maſter of his paſſions. In his morals he 
was pious and charitable, and, when biſhop, became moſt 
remarkable for his apoſtolic doctrine, holy life, prudent go- 
vernment, incorrupt integrity, unſpotted chaſtity, and houn- 
tiful liberality. He had naturally a very ftrong memory, 
which he greatly improved by art, ſo that he could exactly 
repeat whatever he wrote after once reading. + White the bell 
was ringing he committed to his memory a repetition ſermon, 
and pronounced it without heſitation. He was a 3 
preacher, and, in his own ſermons, his courſe was to write 
down only the heads, and meditate upon the reſt while the 
bell was ringing to church. Yet ſo firm was his memory, 
that he uſed to ſay, if he were to deliver a premeditated 
ſpeech before' a thouſand auditors, ſhouting or fighting all 


(v) He roſe at four o' clock in 
the morning, and after prayers 
with his family at five, and in 
the cathedral about ſix, he was ſo 
fixed to his ſtudies all the morn- 
ing, that he could not, without 
great violence, be drawn from 
them. After dinner, his doors 
and ears were open to all ſuitors ; 
and it was obſerved of him, as of 
Titus, that he never ſent any ſad 
from him. Suitors being thus 


diſmiſſed, he heard, with great 
impartiality and patience, ſuch 
cauſes debated before him, as 
either devolved to him as a judge, 
or were referred to him as an ar- 
bitrator; and, if he could fpare 
any time from theſe, he reckoned 


it as clear gain to his ſtudy. A- 
bout nine at night he called all 
his ſervants to an account how 
they had ſpent the day, and then 
went to prayers with them ; from 
the chapel he withdrew again to 
his ſtudy, till near midnight, and 
from thence to his bed; in which, 
when he was laid, the gentleman 
of his bed-chamber read to him 
till he fell afleep. Mr. Hum- 
freys, who relates this, obſerves, 
that this watchful and laborious 
life, without any recreation at all, 
except what his neceſſary refreſh- 
ment at meals, and a very few 
hours of reſt, afforded him, waſted 


his precious life too faſt, and un- 


doubtedly haſtened his end. 
the 
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the while, they would not put him out. In order to try 
him, dr. Parkhurſt having propoſed many barbarous words 
out of a calendar, and biſhop Hooper forty Welſh, Iriſh, 
and foreign terms, he, after once or twice reading at the 
moſt, repeated them all by heart backward and forward. 
Another time, in 1563, when dr. Nicholas Bacon, lord 
keeper of the great ſeal, read to him, out of Eraſmus's para- 
phraſe, the laſt clauſes of ten lines, confuſed and imperfect 
on purpoſe, he, fitting ſilent a while, and covering his face 
with his hand, immediately repeated all thoſe broken parcels 
of ſentences the right way, and the contrary, without any 
heſitation. He profeſſed to teach others this art, and actually 


taught it his tutor, dr. Parkhurſt, at Zurich. He was a 


ou maſter of the ancient languages, and ſkilled in the 
erman and Italian, His writings (a lift of which is in- 


ſerted below (0), have rendered his name famous over all 


Europe. 


(o) Theſe are, 1. Exhortatio 
ad Oxonienſes. The ſubſtance 
printed in Rumfrey's life of him, 
. 35, & ſeq. edit. 1573, 4to. 2. 
xhortatio in collegio CC. ſive 
concio in fundatoris Foxi com- 
memorationem, printed ibid. p. 
45, 46, &c. 3. Concio in tem- 
plo B. M. Virginis. Oxon, 1550, 
reached for his degree of B. D. 
it is reprinted in Humfrey, ibid. 
49. and again in Engliſh by 
R. at London, 1586, vo. 4. 


Oratio in aula collegii CC. His 


farewel ſpeech on his expulſion in 
15 54, printed by Humfrey, ibid. 

74, &c. 5. A ſhort tract, De 
Ps, ibid. p. 217, &c. 6. E- 

iſtola ad Scipionem Patritium 

enetum, &c. 15 59, and reprinted 
in the appendix to father Paul's 
hiſtory of the council of Trent, in 
Engliſh, by Brent, 3d edit. 1629, 
fol. 7. A letter to Henry Bul- 
linger at Zurich, concerning the 
Mare of religion in England, dated 
May 22, 1559, printed in the 
appendix to Strype's Annals, No. 
xx. $. Another letter to the ſame, 


The 


dated 8 Feb. 1566, concerning 
his controverſy with N A 
ibid. No. 36, 37, 9+ Letters be- 
tween him and dr. Henry Cole, 
&c. Lond. 1460, 8vo. 10. A 
ſermon preached at St. Paul's 
croſs, the ſecond Sunday before 
Eaſter, an. 1560, Lond. 1560, 
8yo. Dr. Cole wrote ſeveral let- 
ters to him on this ſubject, 11. 
A reply to mr. Hardynge's an- 
ſwer, &c. Lond. 1566, fol. and 
again in Latin, by Will. Whita- 
ker, fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, at Geneva, 1578, 
4to. and again in 1585, in folio, 
with our author's apologia eccleſiæ 
Anglicanæ. 12. Apologia ec- 


clehz Anglicanæ, Lond. 1562, 


8 vo. it was ſeveral times printed 
in England and abroad, and a 
Greek tranſlation of it was printed 
at Oxford 1614, $yo. The En- 
gliſh tranſlation by thg lady Ba- 
con, wife to fir Nicolas Bacon, 
intituled, An apology or anſwer 
in defence of the Church of En- 
land, &c. Lond. 12562, 4to- 
his apology was approved 15 
c 


lt. a a. it. a as a oe a. i. 


aA - nc. A 
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The JEW ERRANT (or WAN DERING Jew) is 
ſo often mentioned by various authors, that ſome account 
of the phantom may be expected here. The examples of 


Enoch and Elias, who are ſtill living, and never have taſted 


of death: the firm perſuaſion of the Jews, who confidently 
believe, that the prophet Elias is preſent, inviſibly, at the 
ceremony of circumciling their children: the words of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in the Goſpel, where ſpeaking of St. John the evan- 
geliſt, he ſays, If I will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee, follow thou me; which are underſtood by 
ſeveral of the ancients, and ſome modern authors, to con- 
tain a promiſe to that apoſtle, that he ſhould not die till the 
day of judgment. All theſe incidents have contributed to 
raiſe a belief that there is ſuch a perſonage as the Wandering 
ew. The partizans of this opinion appeal likewiſe to the 
ahometan authors, who mention, in the ſixteenth year of 
the Hegira, a captain named Fadhila, that had the command 
of three hundred horſe, and being arrived with his troop, 
about the cloſe of the day, between two mountains, and 
bidding the evening prayer with a loud voice, by theſe words, 
50 God is great,” he heard a voice which repeated the ſame 
words, and fo continued to pronounce with him the whole 
prayer to the end. Fadhila thought at firſt that this was 
nothing more than an echo, but obſerving that the voice 
repeated diſtinctly and entirely every word of the prayer, he 


the queen, and ſet forth with the fition on the two epiſtles to the 
conſent of the biſhops. 13. A Theſſalonians, ibid. 1694, 8vo. 
defence of the apology, &c. Lond. 18. A treatiſe of the ſacraments, 


1564, 1567, fol, again in Latin 
by Tho. Braddock, fellow of 
Chriſt's college, Cambridge, at 
Geneva, 1600, fol. This was 
ordered by queen Elizabeth, king 
James, and king Charles, an 

four ſucceſſive archbiſhops, ta be 
read and chained up in all pariſh 
churches throughout England and 
Wales. 14. An anſwer to a 
book written by Mr. ge gy A 
intituled, A detection of ſundry 
foul errors, &c. Lond. 1568 and 
1570, fol. 15. A view of a ſe- 
ditious bull ſent into England 
from Pius V, &c. Lond 1582, 
3vo. 16. A treatiſe of the holy 
feriptures, ibid. 8vo. 17. Expo» 


&c. ibid. 1583. 19. Certain ſer- 
mons preached before the queen's 
majeſty, at Paul's croſs, and elſe- 
where. All theſe books (except 
the firſt eight) with the ſermons 
and apology, were printed at Lon- 
don in 1609, in one vol. fol. with 
an abſtract of our author's life by 
Dan. Featly, but full of faults as 
mr. Wood ſays. 20. An anſwer to 
certain frivolous objections againſt 
the government of the Church of 
England, Lond. 1641, 4to, a ſin- 
gle ſheet. 21. Many letters in 
the collection of records in part 


iii. of biſhop Burnet's hiſt, of che 


reformation, 


faid, 
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faid, O thou who anſwers me, if thou be'ſt of the order of 
c angels, the vertue of God be with thee ; if thou art of the 
£ kind of any other ſpirits, well and good; but if thou art, 
© as J am, of the human ſpecies, ſhew thyſelf to my eyes.” 


He had no ſooner ended this ſpeech, than an ancient man, 
baldheaded, holding a ſtaff in his hand, and having the ait 


of a dervis, ſtood before him. Fadhila, after a civil ſalu- 
tation, aſked the old man who-he was; to which he re- 
turned the following anſwer. That his name was Zerib, 
the grandſon of Elias; I am here, continues he, by the 
order of the lord Jeſus, who hath left me in this world to 
live here till his ſecond coming upon earth. I wait. for this 
lord, who is the fountain of all happineſs, and, in purſuance 
to his orders, I make this mountain my laſt reſidence, Fad- 
hila aſked him in what time the lord Jeſus was to appear? 
He anſwered, at the end of the world and at the laſt judg- 
ment. And what are the ſigns of the approach of that day ? 
replied Tadhila. Zerib, then aſſuming the prophetic tone of 
voice, ſays, when men and women mingle together without 
diſtinction of ſex; when the abundant plenty of proviſions 
ſhall not cauſe the price thereof to fall; when innocent 
blood ſhall every-where be ſhed; when the poor ſhall beg 
an alms, and no one ſhall communicate to them; when 
charity ſhall be extinguiſhed ; when men ſhall make ballads 
.of the holy ſcriptures; and the temples dedicated to the true 
God ſhall be filled with idols: know then that the day of 
judgment is at hand. Having finiſhed: theſe words, the figure 
immediately vaniſhed. But to return to the Wandering Jew 
His ſtory is related ſomewhat differently by different authors. 
Mathew Paris, under. the year 1229, tells us, that there 
came that year an Armenian. prelate to England, who 
brought letters of recommendation from the pope, intreat- 
ing the biſhops there to ſhew him the principal reliques of 
that country, and the manner of divine worſhip in their 
churches. Paris, who was then living, aſſures us that ſeve- 
ral perſons talked with. this ſtrange archbiſhop upon many 
ſubjects, and, among other things, enquired the news con- 
cerning the Wandering Jew who was in the Eaſt, aſking ſe- 
veral queſtions about him; whether he was ſtill alive, who 


he was, and what account he ; of himſelf? The arch- Þ 


biſhop aſſured them, that this Jew was an Armenian ; and 


an officer of the prelate's train told them, -that the Jew was 
Pontius Pilate's porter, whoſe name was Cataphilus, who, 
ſeeing them drag Jeſus Chriſt out of the judgment-hall, 
9 ſtruck 


JEW ERRANT. 
firick him with his fiſt upon the back, in order to puſh him 
faſter out of deors, and that Jeſus Chriſt ſaid to him, The 
ſon of man goes his way, but thou ſhalt wait his coming.” 
Thereupon the porter was converted, and baptized by Ana- 
nias with the name of Joſeph. He lives for ever ; and as 
ſoon as he comes to be an hundred years old, he falls ſick 
and into a ſwoon, during which he grows young again, re- 
turning to thirty, the age he was of when Jeſus Chriſt died. 
This officer aſſured us, that Joſeph was known by his maſter 
Pontius Pilate; that he had ſeen him eat at his own table a 
little before his departure from Jeruſalem ; that he anſwered 


with ſufficient gravity, and without the leaſt ſmile, when hg” 


was interrogated upon ancient facts, ſuch, for inſtance, as 
the reſurrection of the dead who came out of their graves 
at the crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt; the hiſtory of the apoftles 


and holy perſonages of old. He ſtands continually aftaid of 


Jeſus Chriſt's coming to judge the world, ſince that day is 
to be the laſt of his life: the fault that he committed in 
ſtriking Jeſus makes him tremble ; however, he is not with- 
out hopes of being forgiven, as he did it through ignorance. 
Several ſuch-impoſtors as theſe have appeared from time to 
time, each of whom, abuſing the credulity of the people, 
have given out themſelves to be the Wandering Jew; and ad- 
vantaging themſelves of ſome knowledge they have in an- 
cient hiſtory, and of the Eaſtern languages, have perfuaded 
the ſimple, that they were the pretended andering Few. 
One of theſe impoſtors appeared at Hamburgh m 1547. 
A Chriſtian writer aſſures us, that he ſaw him and heard him 
preach in one of the churches of that city. That he ſeemed 
to be about fifty years of age, of a tall ſtature, with long 
hair ſpreading over his ſhoulders. He frequently was oh- 
ſerved to groan, which was attributed to the grief and pain 


that he felt for his fault. He ſaid, that at the time of 


Jeſus Chriſt's paſſion, he was a ſhoemaker at Jeruſalem, and 
lived near the gate through which our Saviour was to paſs 
in his way to Calvary: That he was then a Jew, and his 
name Aſſuerus. That Jeſus being fatigued; and going to 
reſt himſelf upon his ſtall, Aſſuerus ſtruck him: whereupon 
Jeſus ſaid to him, „ I ſhall reſt myſelf here, but thou ſhalt 


run about till I come.” From that moment, Aſſuerus 
began to run, followed Jeſus Chriſt, and hath continued 


wandering ever ſince. Another of theſe pretenders ſtarted 


up, many years ago, in England. Calmet has given us 


the copy of a letter written - Un counteſs of Mazarin to 
Vol. VII. Madam 
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to him,” This is the purport of the counteſs of Mazarin 
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Madam Bouillon, giving an account, that there was then 

a man in that country who pretended to have lived upwards t 
of ſixteen hundred years: he ſays, he was one of the Sanhe- a 
drim at Jeruſalem, at the time that Jeſus Chriſt was con- i 
demned by Pontius Pilates that he puſhed our Saviour out c 
of the judgment-hall in a rude manner, ſaying, Go along, ¶ t 
get you out, what do you ſtay here for? That Jeſus Chriſt a 
anſwered him, „I indeed will go, but you ſhall ſtay till IMF & 
c come back.” He remembers to have ſeen all the apoſtles; v 


can tell you the features and air of their faces, the colour c 


and manner in which they wore their hair, and deſcribe n 


their dreſs. He hath travelled through all parts of the a 


world, and is to wander to the end of ages. He pretends to R 
heal the ſick with a touch; he ſpeaks ſeveral languages, I. 
and gives ſuch an exact and particular account of every thing fc 
that hath paſſed in every country, that thoſe who have re 
heard him know not what to think of him. The two uni- u 


verſities have ſent their doctors to diſcourſe him; but they ol 
have not been able, with all their knowledge, to catch him tt 


in a contradiction. A gentleman of great learning ſpoke to al 


him in Arabic, to whom he anſwered immediately in the p: 
fame lan age, telling him that there was hardly ſo much ſu 
as one ſingle 

aſked him what he thought of Mahomet : „I knew his 
father, faid he, very well, at Ormus in Perſia, and as foi nc 


true hiſtory in the world. The gentleman be 


Mahomet, he was a perſon of great penetration and know- w 
ledge, but ſubject, nevertheleſs, to error, as well as other hz 


mortals, and that one of his principal errors was his deny gt 
ing the crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt, for, ſays he, I was pre. tic 


fent at it, and ſaw him nailed to the croſs with my ow en 
. eyes.” He told this gentleman further, That he was a an 
Rome when Nero ſet the city on fire. That he ſaw Saladinf re 
after his return from his conqueſts in the Levant. He ref C 
lated ſeveral particulars concerning Solyman the magnificent R. 
He likewiſe knew Famerlan, Bajazet, Eterlan, and gave ff fo! 
large recital of the wars of the Holy Land. He talks of fi 
coming, in a few days, to London, where he will ſatisfy th ca 
curioſity of all perſons, who ſhall-pleaſe to addreſs themſelveſW dil 


letter. Her ladyſhip moreover obſerves, that the commoſ aft 
and ſimple ſort of people aſcribe many miracles to this won 
derfu] perſon, but that the more knowing ones look up0! 
him as an impoſtor. 

I 


IGNATIUS. 
IGNATIUS (ſirnamed THREOHRASTUSs) one of 
the apoſtolical fathers of the church, was born in Syria (v), 


and educated under the apoſtle and evangeliſt St. John, and 


intimately acquainted with ſome other of the apoſtles, eſpe- 
cially St. Peter and St. Paul; and being fully inſtructed in 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity, he was, for his eminent parts 
and piety, ordained by St. John (, and confirmed, about 
the year 67, biſhop of Antioch (R), by theſe two apoſtles; 
who firſt planted Chriſtianity in that city, where the dif- 
ciples alſo were firſt called Chriſtians, Antioch was then 
not only the metropolis of Syria, but a city the moſt famous 
and renowned of any in the Eaſt, and the ancient ſeat of the 
Roman emperors, as well as of their viceroys and governors. 
In this important ſeat he continued to fit ſomewhat above 
forty years, both an honour and ſafeguard of the Chriſtian 
religion; in the midſt of very ſtormy and tempeſtuous times, 
undaunted himſelf, and unmoved with the too ſure a proſpect 
of ſuffering a cruel death, he averted the dangers that 
threatened his flock, by his prayers, his tears, his faſting, 
and the conſtancy of his preaching, and thoſe indefatigable 
pains which he took among them, to preſerve eſpecially 
ſuch as were weaker and more unſettled in the faith, from 
being overborne by the rage of perſecution. „ 
So much ſeems to be certain in general, though we haye 
no account of any particulars of his life till the year 107, 
when Trajan the emperor, fluſhed with a victory which 
had lately obtained over the Scythians and Daci, about the 
gth year of his reign, came to Antioch to make prepara- 
tions for a war againſt the Parthians and Armenians. He 
entered the city with the pomp and ſolemnities of a triumph; 
and, as his firſt care uſually was about the concernments of 
religion, he began preſently to enquire into that affair, 
Chriſtianity had by this time made ſuch a progreſs, that the 
Romans grew jealous and uneaſy at it. This prince there- 
fore. had already commenced a perſecution againſt the Chri- 
ſtians in other parts of the empire, which he now reſolved to 
carry on here. . However, as. he was naturally of a. mild 
diſpoſition, though he ordered the laws to be put. in force 
againſt them, if convicted, yet he forbad them to be ſought 


aſter (8). 


(r) Jortin's remarks on eccleſ. (x) Cave, in the life of our 
hiſt. vol. I. p. 359. martyr. . 
() Waterland's importance (s) Jortin, p. 362. 
of the Trinity, ch. VI. | * LS, 
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the ſentence was a particular cruelty, and above what the 


ä 

In this ſtate of affairs, Ignatius, thinking it more prudent 
to go himſelf than ſtay to be ſent for, of his own ac- 
cord preſented himſelf to the emperor, and, it is ſaid, there 
paſſed a large and particular diſcourſe between them, wherein 
the-emperor expreſſing a ſurprize how he dared to tranſgreſs 
the laws, the biſhop took the opportunity to aſſert his own 
innocency, and the power which God had given Chriſtians 
ver evil ſpirits; declaring that © the gods of the Gentiles 
<< were no better than dzmons, there being but one ſupreme 
«© Deity, who made the world, and his only begotten fon 
« Jeſus Chriſt, who, though crucified under Pilate, had 
« yet deſtroyed him that had the power of fin, that is the 
ac devil, and would ruin the whole power and empire of the 
&« dæmons, and tread it under the feet of thoſe who carried 
« God in their hearts,” The iſſue of this was, that he was 
caſt into priſon, and this ſentence paſſed upon him, that, be- 
ing incurably overrun with ſuperſtition, he ſhould be carried 
bound by ſoldiers to Rome, and there thrown as a prey to 


It ſeems unaccountable, at firſt bluſh, to ſend an old man 
by land, at a great expence, attended with ſoldiers, from 
' Syria to Rome, inſtead of caſting him to the lions at An- 
tioch ; but it is ſaid, that Trajan ſent him by land on pur- 
poſe to make an example of him, as of a ring-leader of the 
ſect, and to deter the Chriſtians from preaching and ſpread- 
ing their religion : and, for the ſame reaſon, he ſent him to 
be executed at Rome, where there were many Chriſtians, 
and which, as it was the capital of the world, ſo was it the 
head quarters of all forts of religions. After all, this part of 


laws required, and conſequently ſuch as might not be ex- 
pected from Trajan. But, in our martyr's caſe, he might 
not improbably be perſuaded to act contrary to his natural 
_ diſpoſition by thoſe about him, who began to perceive that 
_ Chriſtianity, if it prevailed, would prove the ruin of their 
Ithe Pagan] religion (T). | Gn 
Ignatius was ſo far from being diſmayed, that he heartih 
rejoiced at the fatal decree. © I thank thee, O Lord (fays 
s he) that thou haſt condeſcended to honour me with thy 


< love, and haſt thought me worthy, with thy apoſtle Sti 


* Paul, to be found in iron chains.” With theſe words be 

chearfully embraced his chains; and, having frequent] 

prayed for his church, recommending it to the divine care, ani 
(r) Id. ibid. | 

Pre 
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providence, he delivered up himſelf into the hands of his 
keepers. Theſe were ten ſoldiers, by whom he was firſt 
conducted to Seleucia, a port of Syria, at about 16 miles 
diſtance, the place where Paul and Barnabas ſet fail for Cy- 
prus. Arriving at Smyrna in Ionia, Ignatius went to viſit 
Polycarp, biſhop of that place, and was himſelf viſited by 
the clergy of the Aſian churches round the country. In re- 
turn for that kindneſs, he wrote letters to ſeveral churches, as 
the Epheſians, Magneſians, Trallians, beſides the Romans, 
for their inſtruction and eſtabliſhment in the faith; one of 
theſe was addreſſed to the Chriſtians at Rome, to acquaint 
them with his preſent ſtate and paſſionate deſire not to be 
hindered in that courſe of martyrdom which he was now 
haſtening to accompliſh. - 
His guard, alittle impatient of their ſtay, ſet fail with him 
for Troas, a noted city of the leſſer Phrygia, not far from the 
ruins of old Troy, where, at his arrival, he was much re- 
freſhed with the news he received of the perſecution ceafing 
in the church of Antioch ; hither alſo ſeveral churches ſent 
their meſſengers to pay their reſpects to him, and hence too 
he difpatched | two epiſtles, one to the church of Philadelphia, 
and the other to that of Smyrna; and together with this 
laſt, as Euſebius relates, he wrote privately to Polycarp, 
recommending to him the care and inſpection of the church 
of Antioch. All this while his keepers, the ten ſoldiers, 
uſed him very cruelly and barbarouſſy. He complains of it 
himſelf : * Syria even to Rome, ſays he, both by ſea 
« and land, I fight with beaſts; night and day I am chained 
to the leopards, which is my military guard, who, the 
© kinder I am to them, are the more cruel and fierce to me.” 
And yet it is evident, that they ſuffered him to be viſited by 
Chriſtians, and to give them inſtructions; and write epiſtles 
in ſeveral cities through which he paſſed. But his own ac- 
count of the matter os up this — : the words im- 
plying, that theſe ruffians made money of him this way, be- 
ing handſomely rewarded for this permiſſion by the Chriſtians 
who reſorted to him; however, they were mere brutes, and 
uſed him the worſe for it (v). l 
From Troas they ſailed to Neapolis, a maritime town in 
Macedonia, thence to Philippi, a Roman colony, where 
they were entertained with all imaginable kindneſs and cour- 
tely, and conducted forwards on their journey, paſſing on 


(v) Id. Ibid. 
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ſoot through Macedonia and Epirus, till they came to Epi- 
danium, a city of Dalmatia, where again 1 ſhipping, 
they failed through the Adriatic, and arrived at Rhegium, a 

ort town in Italy; directing their courſe thence through the 
1 ſea to Puteoli, whence Ignatius deſired to proceed 
by land, ambitious to trace the ſame way by which St. Paul 
went to Rome; but this wiſh was not complied with ; and, 
after a ſtay of 24 hours, a proſperous wind quickly carried 
them to the Roman port, the great harbour and ſtation for 
their navy, built near Oftia, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
about 16 miles from Rome; whither the martyr longed to 
come, as much deſirous to be at the end of his race, as his 
keepers, weary of their voyage, were to be at the end of 
nene bu 4-461 
_ The Chriſtians at Rome, daily expecting his arrival, were 
come out to meet and entertain him, and accordingly re» 


. ceived him with an equal reſentment of joy and ſorrow; 


but when ſome of them intimated, that poſſibly the populace 
might be taken off from deſiring his death, he expreſſed a 
pious indignation, intreating them to caſt no rubs in his way, 
nor do any thing that might hinder him, now he was haſten- 
ing to his crown (x). There are many ſuch expreſſions as 
this in his epiſtle to the Romans, which plainly ſhew that he 
was highly ambitious of the crown of martyrdom. .- Yet it 
does not appear that he raſhly ſought or provoked- danger, 


Among other expreſſions of his ardor for ſuffering, he ſaid, 
that the wild beaſts had feared and refuſed to touch ſome that 


had been thrown to them, which he hoped would not hap- 


pen to him. It is not certain whether he alludes to ſome 
Chriſtian martyrs, or to Daniel the Jewiſh prophet. Be that 
_ .as it may, there is a ſtory in Aulus Gellius, well worth 
reading, of one Androclus, who was ſaved by the good office 
of his old grateful friend the lion, and had his life and liberty, 


and the lion too given to him at the requeſt of the people (v). 


But to return to Ignatius. Being conducted to Rome, he 
was preſented to the præfect, and the emperor's letters pro- 


bably delivered concerning him. The interval before his 


martyrdom was ſpent in prayers for the peace and proſperity 


of the church. That his, puniſhment might be the more 
pompous and public, one of their ſolemn feſtivals, the time 


(x) See a trifling diſpute about Church, Dodwell, and Chapman, 
this circumſtance betwcen dr. Con. (x) Lib. v. ſect. 14. | 
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of their Saturnalia, and that part of it when they celebrated 
their Sigillaria, was pitched on for his execution; at which 
time it was their cuſtom to entertain the people with the 
bloody conflict of gladiators, and the hunting and fighting 
with wild beaſts: accordingly, on 13 kal. January, i. e. 
December 20, he was brought out into the amphitheatre, 
and the lions being let looſe upon him, quickly difpatched 
their meal, leaving nothing but a few of the hardeſt of his 
bones (2). 'Theſe remains were gathered up by two dea- 
cons who had been the companions of his journey, and being 
tranſported to Antioch, were interred in the cemitery, with- 
out the gate that leads to Daphne; whence, by the com- 
mand of the emperor Theodoſius, they were removed with 
great pomp and ſolemnity to the Tycheon, a temple within 
the city, dedicated to the public genius of it, but now con- 
ſecrated to the memory of the martyr. 

Thus far all hiſtorians coneur ; but the pretended tranſla- 
tion of theſe relics afterwards to Rome, where no leſs than 
five churches are ſaid to be. enriched by them, beſides others 
in Naples, Sicily, France, Flanders, Germany, and indeed 
where not, as alſo the long ſtory which is told of the va- 
rious travels and donations of his head, and by what good 
fortune it came at laſt to the Jeſuits-college at Rome, where 
it is richly inſhrined, and folemnly and religiouſly wor- 
ſhipped; are all coined for the purpoſe of working miracles, 
purely with a view of eſtabliſhing popery. We refer the cu- 
rious readers, if any there be, in ſuch matters, to.the hiſto- 
rians mentioned by dr. Cave. 

It has been obſerved by a late writer, that, in his epiſtles, 
there is a harſhneſs of ſtile, but a lively ſpirit, and a noble 
enthuſiaſm, eſpecially in that to the Romans (A); and as 
they have all been ſerviceable to the Chriſtian cauſe, ſo the 
accounts are certainly intereſting enough to the reputation 


of Chriſtianity, not to be diſdained by the preſent age. 


(z) It was his repeated wiſh, 
that he might be eaten up, that he 
might give no one the trouble of 
paying his funeral rites, | 

(a) Jortin, p. 356 to 359, who 
particularly remarks one expreſ- 
nion of this epiſtle, made uſe of to 
ſignify the inſpiration or revela- 
tion with which he was favoured ; 
his words are, The biſhop has a 


6 living water ſpeaking within 


© him;* where the Greek for liv 
ing water, xa wg, is uſed in 
an oracle of Apollo Delphicus, 
given to Julian the apoſtate, pre- 
ſerved by Cedrenus, and by Ana- 
creon, ode xiii. It reſembles the 
vocales unde which infpired the 
prophets and poets. Statius, Sylv. 1, 
11, 6. Jortin, Eccleſ. hiſt, v. 1. 
ubi ſupra. 
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The truth is, they are intereſting upon many accounts, 
He ftands at the head of thoſe Antenicene fathers, who have 
occaſionally delivered their opinions in defence of the true 
divinity: of Chriſt, whom he calls the Son of God, and his 
«ternal word. He is alſo reckoned the great champion of the 
doctrine of the epiſcopal order, as diſtinct and ſuperiour to 


hat of prieſt and deacon. He is conſtantly produced as an 


inſtance of the continuation of ſupernatural gifts; after the 


time of the apoſtles, particularly that of divine revelation. 


But the moſt important uſe of his writings reſpects the au- 
thenticity of the holy ſcriptures, which he frequently alludes 
to, in the very expreſſions as they ſtand at this day. 


ILLYRIUS (MaTTHIAs FLacivs, or FRANCo- 


WITZ) one of the moſt learned divines of the Augſburg con- 


feſſion, was born March 3, 1520, at Albona in Iſtria, an- 


ciently called Illyria. He was inſtructed in grammar and the 
claſſics by one Ignatius at Venice, till he was ſeventeen years ' 
of age; when he pitched on divinity for his profeſſion, and 


not being able to maintain himſelf in the univerſity, he de- 
ſigned to take the habit, and proſecute that ſtudy in a mo- 
naſtery, as the only means he had to gratify his inclination : 
however, before he put his defign in execution, he thought 
proper to conſult with a relation of his mother, who was 
provincihl of the Cordeliers, about the beſt manner of doing it: 
but Baldus, for that was the provincial's name, did not at 
all approve.of his couſin's reſolution. He had already con- 
ceived a diſtaſte to the old religion, and, being inclined to 
the reformation (B), he prevailed with Flacius to lay afide 
all thoughts of ſhutting himſelf up in a convent, and to go 
into Germany ; telling him, that as he was a good maſter of 
Greek and Hebrew, he might ſupport himſelf by teaching 
thoſe languages at the univerſities there, till he had com- 
pleted his ftudies in theology. Our ſtudent following this 
advice, arrived at Baſil in the year 1539; he ſtaid there a 


few months only, and then removed to Tubingen, where he 


continued till the year 1541, when he went to Wittenburg, 


to finiſh his ſtudies under Luther and Melancthon. In pur- 
ſuing this courſe, he became much troubled in his mind 


(n) This provincial was ſoon into the ſea. He underwent all 
after impriſoned at Venice, on ſuſ-. with great fortitude, and may de- 
oy of hereſy, and having ſuf- ſervedly be called a proteſtant 
tered great hardſhips there for martyr. Melch. Adam. p. 472» 
pwenty years, he waz at laſt thrown. | | 
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about the nature and heinouſneſs of fin, the wrath of God 
againſt it, and predeſtination; but opening his grief and 
doubts, firſt to Pomerarius, and then to Luther, they ex- 
plained thoſe points to him agreeable to the covenant of 
grace, as declared in ſcripture, by which he was much com- 
forted; and being publickly prayed for at church, as a per- 
ſon under great trouble of mind, he preſently grew eaſy. 
Melancthon gave him a thouſand proofs of his good-nature 
and generoſity. He had now compleated his 24th year, and, 
as the beſt means to prevent a relapſe, theſe friends found him 
a wife, and procured him ſome employment in the univerſity. 
He was in this ſituation, when all the ſchools of Saxony were 
diſperſed by the war, upon which Flacius went to Brunſ- 
wick, where he. acquired great reputation by his lectures. 
He returned to. his former employment at Wittenburg in 
1547, and ſoon after ſtrongly oppoſed the interim, and all 
the prudent methods which Melancthon had hinted, were 
proper to be taken (c); and, that he might be the more at 
liberty to exclaim againſt popery, without any reſtraint or 
regard for any body, Yo retired, in April 1549, to Magdeburg, 
which town was at that time proſcribed by the emperor. 


Here he publiſhed ſeveral books, and began that eccleſiaſtical | 


hiſtory, which was therefore called, The centuries of Mag- 
deburg, of which he had the chief direction. It is, no 
doubt, the moſt conſiderable of his works, and employed 


him during his whole life, from this time (D). In 1557 he 


(c) He wrote with fb much vi- 
rulence againſt Melancthon, that 
he called him Echidna IIlyrica. 
MelanR. Epiſt, lib. 2. No. 36. 

(D) The firſt four centuries, 
and part of the fifth, were com- 
poſed at Magdeburg. The fifth 
was finiſhed at Jena, The ſixth 
was written in the place to which 
Illyricus Wejandus and Judex re- 
tired, on account of the perſecu- 
tion of his two other coadjutors, 
Gallus and Faber. The ſeventh 
was compoſed in the country of 
Mecklenburg, and the remaining 
fix in the city of Wiſmar, in the 
ſame country. The three firſt cen- 
turies were publiſhed in 1559, 
though dated in 1560, according 
to the bookſellers cuſtom, with a 


dedication to queen Elizabeth, 


earneſtly exhorting her to eſtabliſh 
the pure, uncorrupt religion, and 


particularly the doctrine of the 
corporal preſence in the euchariſt ; 
and it is remarkable, that the li- 
turgy of king Edward was re- 
viewed this year 1559, and the 
only conſiderable alteration, was 
the leaving out the rubric, that in 
explaining the reaſon for kneeling 
at the ſacrament, had expreſsly 
denied that corporal preſence : 
which was done with intention to 
leave that as a ſpeculative opinion 
not determined, wherein every 
man was left to the freedom of his 
own mind. Burnet's hiſt. of ref, 
v. 2. b. 3. under the year 1559. 
The beſt edition is that of Baſil in 
1624, in 3 vol. fol. by Lewis Lu- 
cus, 


accepted 
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ILLLYRIUS, 


accepted the offer that was made him, of the Hebrew and 
divinity profeſſorſhip in the new univerſity of Jena, where he 
had read lectures for five years, when he engaged in a con- 
troverſy with his colleague, upon the nature of original 


fin (E). 


The diſpute was held before the duke of Saxony at 


Weimar, and carried on to thirteen meetings; the acts of 


which were publiſhed, with a preface by 


uſzus, one of 


Flacius's followers. Notwithſtanding that vindication, he 
was made fo uneaſy, that he left Jena, and withdrew to Ra- 
tiſbon. Here he went on publiſhing books to a great num- 
ber, and grew into fo great repute among thoſe of his ſect, 
that is, of the Augſburg confeſſion, that in 1567 he was cal- 


led into Brabant, to e 


bliſh churches there, according to 


that rule of faith; but theſe new congregations were ſoon 
diſperſed by the perſecution in that country, which obliged 
him alſo to fly to Antwerp and Straſburg ; whence, after 
fome time, he went to Frankfort upon the Main: but here, 
perſiſting in his opinion about the nature of original fin, he 
maintained it fo rigidly, that he was charged with Mani- 
chziſm' on that point, whereupon he ſuffered greatly in his 
reputation, and was forſaken by moſt of his followers. He 
died in this city, March 11, 1575. He is ſaid to be a man 
of excellent parts, of a vaſt genius, extenſive learning, and 
great zeal againſt popery, but of ſuch a reſtleſs, paſſionate, 
and quarrelſome temper, as over-ballanced all his good qua- 
lities, and occaſioned a thouſand diſturbances in the proteſ- 
tant church. He did not ſcruple to aſſert, that princes ought 
to be kept in awe by the fear of ſeditions. That there was 


no reaſon to lament his death; for diviſions, which were al- 


ways juſtly ſcandalous, were at that time more pernicious 
than war, becauſe they gave the church of Rome a fair op- 


portumty to reproach the growing reformation. 
ſaid, that the only good action he did, was to die. 
Bayle, Mo- certainly running to extremes. He publiſhed a great num- 


Some have 
This is 


ber of books, as may be ſeen below (). None of his con- 


() This was a mere ſcholaſtic 
diſpute. Stigelius, his antagoniſt, 
held it to be accidental of the 
Joul, while Flacius, out of the 
pure ſpirit, as is ſaid, of contra- 
diction, maintained it to be of the 
foul's fubſtance and eſſence. 

(F) Teiſſier has given the title 
of 78 pieces of his own, and of 


ethers publiſhed by him, in Latin, 


temporarics 


and tells us there are ſeveral more 
upon the ſacraments, not there 

articularized; beſides many others 
in the German language. Teiſſier 


les eloges des hom. ſcav. v. 1. 


P- 436, 437, 438, 439. The prin- 


cipal pieces which are enquired at- 
ter at this time of day, are his 


Clavis ſcripturæ, approved on all 
kdes z his Catalogus teſtium veri- 
: tatie, 
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IMPERIAL I, &. 
temporaries knew how to ſearch old libraries with more ad- 
vantage than he did. | 


IMPERIAL I (Jonx Barrier) a celebrated phyſician, 
was born at Vicenza in 1568, of the noble family of his 
name, which is one of the 24 nobles of Genoa. He ſtudied 


at Verona, and afterwards at Boulogne, under Jerome Mer- 


curialis and Frederic Pendoſius. He made a great progreſs 
in the languages and the ſciences, and became one of the 

oft able men of his time. He excelled particularly in phi- 
loſophy and phyſic, which he taught with ſucceſs at Padua. 
Upon his return to Vicenza, he practiſed his profeſſion with 
1 reputation till his death, which happened in 


ay 1623, at 54 years of age. He compoſed ſeveral thin 8 —. 


and wrote well in Latin both in proſe and verſe. He 1 
ſon, John Imperiali, who was an ingenious man, and wrote 
the elegy of his father, beſides two other pieces in good 
eſteein; one intituled Muſæum hiſtoricum, ſeu de viris doc- 
trinæ illius tribus; and the other, Muſæum phyſicum, ſive de 
humano ingenio. | eine 


INCHOFER,(Mtrcntior) a German Jeſuit, born in 
1584 at Vienna. In the beginning of his ſtudies he particu- 
larly applied himſelf to the law, and being endowed with ex- 
cellent natural parts, he quickly out-ſtripped his fellow ſtu- 
dents in that faculty, and had acquired the character of a 


— lawyer at the age of twenty-three years, when he re- 
olved to enter among the Jeſuits; for which purpoſe he went 
to Rome, and enrolled himſelf a member of that ſociety 
there in 1607: here turning his thoughts upon philoſophy, 


tatis, and a maſs-book, intituled 
Miſſa Latina quæ olim ante Roma- 
nam circa ſeptingenteſimum Do- 


mini annum in uſu fuit, bona fide 


ex vetuſto authenticoque codice de- 
ſcripta a Matthia Flacio Illyrico, 
i. e. The Latin maſs-book, which 


was formerly in uſe before the Ro- 


man, about the year 700, faith- 
fully tranſcribed from an ancient 


and authentic MS. by Matthias 
Flacius Iilyricus. The Lutherans, 
thinking it inconſiſtent with the 


belief and practice of the Roman 


. Catholics, boaſted of it on every 


gccalion ; and the catholics prohi- 


bited it in their indexes : but {af- 
terwards the former, coming to 
examine it more carefully, found 
it did not favour their opinions, 
and therefore ſuppreſſed all the 


copies of it they could meet with 


ſo that it became very ſcarce. The 
latter therefore, taking advantage 
of this kind of a retractation, cauſed 
the book to be reprinted, notwith- 
ſtanding the prohibition of the 


pope and the king of Spain. It is 


inſerted in Le Conte's Eccleſiaſti- 
cal annals of France, and at the 


end of cardinal Bona's Liturgia. 


Bibliotheque choiſie, p. 12. 


INCHOFEN. 


mathematics, and divinity, he became maſter of theſe 
ſciences, and afterwards taught them a great while at Meſſina, 
where he publiſhed a piece in 1630, intituled, The bleſſed 
virgin Mary's letter to the people of Meſſina proved to be 
genuine (G), in folio. This gave ſo much offence, that 
complaints were made of it to the congregation of the Index 
at Rome, whereupon he was ſummoned before them ; but 
the reafons he pleaded in defence of what he had advanced, 
ave fo much ſatisfaction to the judges, that they ordered 
Eim only to alter the title, and, far from ſuppreſſing it, gave 
him leave to reprint it, with ſuch alterations or additions as 
he thought proper. This he readily complied with, and ac- 
eneflingly the ſecond edition came out 'at Viterbo in 1633, 
intituled, A conjecture concerning the bleſſed virgin Mary's 
letter to the people of Meſſina (n). | 
Inchofem however was not pleaſed with the Jeſuits, among 
whom he ſuffered many diſcontents, and, in revenge, wrote 
a ſatyr upon them, which was publiſhed in 1648 in Hol- 
land (J), ſoon after his death, which happened that year in 
September at Milan. He publiſhed ſeveral other works ( x), 
whi 


(6) The title, which is in La- 
tin, is Epiſtolæ B. Mariz virgi- 
nis ad Maſſanenſes veritas vindi- 
cata. . 

(un) I. e. in Latin, Conjectatio 
ad epiſtolam beatiſſime Mariæ 
virginis ad Maſſanenſes. 

3) The title of it is Monar- 
chia ſolipſorum. The author calls 
himſelf Lucius Cornelius Euro- 
pæus. The Dutch edition men- 
tioned _— is ſaid in the title- 

to be Juxta exemplar Vene- 
oy 3 but is aſcribed 8 the true 
author in the edition publiſhed at 
Venice in 1652. It was alſo tranſ- 
lated into French, and printed at 
Amſterdam in 12mo, together 
with ſeveral other pieces; and a 
preface, containing many particu- 
lars concerning the work, and its 
author: and, in the firſt Dutch 
edition, there is a key explaining 
the fiftitious names. 

(K) Theſe are, 1. Tractatus 
ſyllepticus, in quo quid de terræ, 
ſoliſqus motu yel ftatione ſecun- 


1635, 4to. and 


magi. Rome, 1639. 
lium eccleſiaſt. regni Hungariz, 


dum S. ſcriptur. ſentiendum, &e. 
Rom. 1633, 4to. 2. De ſacra La- 
tinitate, &c. i. e. Of the ſeveral 
myſteries of the Latin tongue, 
from its riſe, progreſs, deſign, 
and other reaſons of its being uſed 
relating to the preaching of the 
goſpel, to the exaltation of the 
Latin church, and to the majeſty 
of the Roman empire. Meſſina, 
unich, 1638, 
8vo, 3. Hiſtoria trium mago- 
rum, 1. e. The hiſtory of the three 
4. Anna- 


tom. 1. i. e. The firſt volume of 


the eccleſiaſtical annals of Hun- 


Rom. 1644, fol. 5. The 
— oration on the . of 
Nicholas Richardi, a Dominican, 
and maſter of the ſacred palace. 
He publiſhed ſome other things 
under fictitious names. There is 


a poem of his in praiſe of phyſic, 
and againſt bad 4 under 
the name of Vertumnus Academi- 
cus. It is added to John Baptiſt 

| ; Corte- 
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which ſhew him to be a very learned man; and it is certain, 
that he would have gained a very great reputation in the lite- 
rary world by others, which he was preparing for the preſs, 
had he not been forced to ruſt away among the ſolipſi (or 


Jeſuits) that is, thoſe men who live only for themſelves. 


INNOCENT, the If of that name, and XXIXth bi- 
ſhop of Rome (L), was immediately and with one conſent 
choſen N the clergy and people, on the demiſe, April 27, 
402, of Anaſtaſius, whoſe ſon, as well as ſucceſſor, he is 
ſaid to be. He was no ſooner ordained, than he wrote to 
* of Theſſalonica, acquainting him with his election, 
and charging him, as his three immediate predeceſſors had 
done, with the care of the churches of Eaſt-Illyricum (M), 


In the end of the enſuing year 403, Honorius the emperor 


Corteſius's led ures, Sotuel bibl. 
ſeript. ſoc. Jeſ. p. 608, who alſo 
mentions the titles of other works, 
which our author was preparing 
for the preſs at his death, and pre- 
vented from finiſhing. 

(L) Bower has rejected St. Pe- 
ter, and makes Cletus and A- 
nacletus the ſame perſon; while 
others placing St. Peter 1ſt, and 
making Cletus and Anacletus two 
perſons, reckon Innocent the 42d 
pope, as is done in Hiſtoire des 


papes. 
(u) Viz. Anaſtaſius, Syricius, 
and Damaſus, who firſt gave them 


this power, under the title of vi- 
car, on the following occaſion : 
Illyricum compriſing all ancient 
Greece, and many provinces on 
the Danube, whereof Syrmium 
was the capital, had, ever ſince 
the time of Conſtantine, belonged 


to the weſtern empire: but, in the 


year 379, Dacia and Greece were 
by Gracian disjoined from the 
more weſterly provinces, and ad- 


5 ded, in favour of Theodoſius, to the 


eaſtern empire, known by the 
name of Eaſt-Illyricum; whereof 
Theſſalonica, the metropolis of 
Macedon, was the chief _ 
The biſhops of Rome, as preſi- 


viſiting 


ding in the metropolis of the em- 
pire, had begun to claim' a kind 
of juriſdiction or inſpection, in ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters, over all the 
provinces of the weſtern empire; 
which was the firſt great ſtep by 
which they aſcended to the ſupre- 
macy they afterwards claimed, 
and eſtabliſhed. This Damaſus 
was unwilling to reſign, with re- 
ſpect to Illyricum, even after that 
country was diſmembered from 
the weſtern, and added to the 
eaſtern empire. In order there- 
fore to maintain his claim, he ap- 
pointed Acholius, biſhop of Theſ- 
ſalonica, to act in his ſtead, veſt- 
ing in him the power which he 
pretended to have over thoſe pro- 
vinces. Upon Acholius's death, 
he conferred the ſame dignity on 
his ſucceſſor Anyſius, which be- 
ing followed by the ſucceeding 

s, they became by this means 
the firſt biſhops, and in a mannet 
the patriarchs, of Eaſt-Illyricum. 
Syricius, — this power, de- 
creed, that no biſhop ſhould be or- 
dained in Eaſt-Illyricum, without 
the conſent and a tion of the 
biſhop of Theſfalonica 5 and In- 
nocent. writes, that his predeceſ- 
ſors committed, to the care of 


Acholiue, 
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INNOCENTI. 
viſiting Rome, Innocent obtained, in behalf of ſome biſhops 


and other eccleſiaſtics, an exemption from executing cer- 
in their families; and the ſame 
year Victricius, biſhop of Rouen, then at Rome, having ap- 
plied to the pope for information, with reſpect to the practice 
and diſcipline of the Roman church, Innocent ſent him a 
book of rules, which had been originally eſtabliſhed, ſays he, 
by the authority of the apoſtles and fathers, but were now, 
in many places, either quite unknown, or utterly neglected. 
This book contains thirteen regulations on different points 
of diſcipline ; whereof the third orders all differences and diſ- 
putes ariſing among the eccleſiaſtics to be decided by the 


| biſhops of the provinces, ſaving the rights of the Roman 


church ; and commands thoſe to be depoſed who ſhall recur 
to other tribunals, except in cauſes of the greateſt impor- 
tance, when, after the biſhops have given ſentence, recourſe 
may be had to the apoſtolical ſee, purſuant to the order of 
the council, meaning no doubt the council of Sardica (N). 

In 404, our pope, at the inſtance of St. Auſtin, obtained 


from Honorius a new law for perſecuting the Donatiſts, 


whoſe cruelties towards the orthodox, if not magnified by 
Auſtin, are ſcarce to be matched in hiſtory. 

John Chryſoſtom, the celebrated biſhop of Conftantino- 
ple, being driven from his ſee, and baniſhed to an inhoſpita- 
ble place in Cilicia, applied to Innocent, intreating him to 
declare the proceedings void and null, and the authors of 
them puniſhable, &c. according to the eccleſiaſtical laws. 
From this conduct the Roman catholics endeayour to prove, 
that the cuſtom of appealing to the ſee of Rome obtained in 
his time; that he actually appealed to that ſee, and conſe- 


quently, that the prerogative of roving appeals from all 


parts, and finally deciding all controverſies claimed by the 
biſhops of Rome, was then acknowledged in the Eaſt. But 


the fact ſtands thus, and thus it is related by the hiſtorians 


who have tranſmitted it to us. Chryſoſtom is unjuſty accu- 
fed ; the biſhop of Alexandria takes upon him to inquire into 


Acholius, Achaia, Theſſaly, the 
two. Epirus's, Candia, the two 
Dacia's, Mæſia, Dardania, and 


Prevalitana, now part of Albania, 
impowering him to judge and de- 
cide the controverſies that might 


ariſe there, and appointing him 


to be the fuſt among the primates, 


without prejudicing the primacy 
of thoſe churches. Vid. Chrif. 
Lup. de Rom. Apell. p. 627, 


678. Coll. Rom. Holſen. p. 43, 


and 48, 49. 
(N) Vid. the article of Pope 
Julius I. 


his 
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his conduR, aſſembles a council conſiſting chiefly of Egyptian 
biſhops, and ſummons Chryſoſtom to appear before them. 
Chryſoſtom pays no regard to the ſummons, proteſts againſt 
it, and will not allow the biſhops aſſembled to have any 
power or authority over him, ſince it had been ordained by 
the canons of the church, that the affairs of the provinces 
ſhould be regulated by the biſhops of the provinces, and it 
was, conſequently, very incongruous, that the biſhops of 
Thrace ſhould be judged by thoſe of Egypt. No regard is 
had to his — none to the canons upon which it was 
grounded: he is ſummoned ane w, and not appearing within 
the limited time, is judged, condemned, and depoſed. From 
this ſentence he appeals to a lawful council: but notwith- 
ſtanding his appeal, being driven from his ſee, he recurs at 
laſt to the Weſtern biſhops, namely, to Innocent of Rome, 
Venerius of Milan, and Chromatius of Aquileia, intreating 
them not to abandon him in his diſtreſs, nor exclude him 
from their communion, but to procure, by all means, the 
aſſembling of a general council, in order to reſtore the chur 
to her former tranquillity. | | | 
Such was the conduct of Chryſoſtom ; and from this con- 
duct does it not appear, that Chryſoſtom was an utter 
ſtranger to the pretended power in the biſhops of Rome to 
receive appeals from all other tribunals, and finally to deter- 
mine all controverſies ? ſince he takes no notice of ſuch a 
power in Innocent, who was his friend, but only intreats 
him to procure the aſſembling a general council. Should a 
biſhop now, apprehending himſelf injured by a national or 
provincial ſynod, appeal, not to the pope, but, as Chryſo- 


tom did, to a general council, he would, by ſuch an appeal, 


draw upon himſelf the indignation of the Roman ſee ; for it 
would be thence concluded, and no concluſion can be more 
natural, that he did not acknowledge the power of receiving 
appeals, claimed by that ſee. 

But Chryſtoſtom, ſay they, did acknowledge ſuch a power; 
for in his letter to Innocent, he intreats him to declare ſuch 
wicked proceedings void and null, and to pronounce all, 
who had any ſhare in them, puniſhable according to the 
eccleſiaſtical laws, But Chryſoſtom addreſſes himſelf here, 
not to Innocent alone, but to him in conjunction with Ve- 
nerius of Milan, and Chromatius of Aquileia; nay, he ad- 
dreſſes himſelf, throughout the whole letter, to more per- 
ſons than one; and yet Baronius ſtiles the letter an appeal 
to Innocent; whereas he wrote nothing to him but what he 

| wrote 
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dliſhing and extending their power 


INNOCENT. 


wrote to them. But Bellarmine, in order to make him ad- 


dreſs himſelf to Innocent alone, has altered the number in 
the paſſage he quotes (0). What muſt every impartial man 
think of a cauſe that wants to be thus defended ? what of 
thoſe, who thus defend it ? | 

As the biſhops of Rome had, ever ſince the time of pope 
Damaſus, taken upon them to appoint the biſhop of Theſ- 
falonica their vicar for Eaſt-Illyricum (p), Innocent no ſooner 
heard that Rufus had been promoted to that ſee, vacant b 
the death of Anyſius, than he let all the biſhops in thoſe 
parts know, by a circular letter, probably directed to Rufus 
himſelf, that he conferred on him the ſame dignity which his 
predeceſſors had conferred on the other biſnops of Theſſalo- 


nica, which, according to the civil diviſion of the empire 


on which the eccleſiaſtical was founded, was the metropolis 


of Eaſt-Illyricum. 621 
In 412, Innocent wrote to Aurelian, biſhop of Carthage, 
concerning the day on which Eaſter was to be kept in 414, 


acquainting him that in his opinion it ought to be kept on 
the 22d of March; however, he deſires Aurelius to diſcuſs 


that point in the council of the African biſhops at Carthage, 
and to let him know whether they approved of. ſuch a regu- 
lation, or what they objected againſt it (Q), that he might 


ſolemnly notify, by his letters, according to cuſtom, the 


day on which Eaſter was to be celebrated. Their thus no- 


tifying to other biſhops the day on which Eaſter was to be 


kept, was no argument of power ; but it gave them an air 


(o) He changes obſecro ut ſcri- ſo well, that Bellarmine/grounds 
batis, into obſecro ut ſcribas. upon it a ſovereign authority and 
() Thus the title of vicar was juriſdiftion over all churches of 


- firſt introduced into the church the earth by divine A De 


this way, which afterwards be- Marca concord. & imp. I. 6. c. 5. 


came common. It was firſt an- and Bellarmine de Rom. pont. 


nexed to r ſees, but ſome- 1.2. c. 20. 

times conferred on particular per- () The difficulty lay in this, 
ſons. Thus was Auſtin appointed the Dm day of 9 of 
the pope's vicar in England, Bo- March would fall that year on 


niface in Germany; and both, in the twenty-ſecond of the month, 


virtue of that title, uſurped and and the 2 3d of the moon on the 
exerciſed an authority above that 2gth of the month. This cuſtom 
of metropolitans. his inſtitu- of taking the rule from Egypt, 
tion was afterwards improved into probably had its riſe from ho 
that of legates; and the cuſtom — {kill cf the inbabſtants of 
has anſwered their views of eſta- that eountry in aſtronomy. 


of 
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of preheminence, which they dexterouſly improved into 


power. | 


In 414*the pope received letters from the biſhops of Mace- 


don, touching certain points of diſcipline, which it ſeems 
they had referred to him, and he had decided before, In 
theſe letters they repreſent to him, firſt, that, according to 


the cuſtom and practice of their churches, the marrying a 


widow was no bar or impediment to orders, or even to the 
epiſcopal dignity z and that to marry one wife before, and a 
ſecond after baptiſm,” was not, with them, deemed bigamy. 
Then paſſing to thoſe who had been ordained by Bonoſus (x), 
they declare it as their opinion, that nothing more could be 
required, than the bleſſing of a lawful! biſhop, to readmit 
them to the functions of their office. They conclude with 
begging leave to raiſe to the epiſcopal dignity one Photinus, 
who had been condemned by the predeceſſor of Innocent, 
and to depoſe a deacon by name Euſtatius. "7 | 

This Letter Innocent anſwered almoſt in the ſtyle and 
language of a modern pope, He begins with expreſſing 
his ſurpriſe at the affront they offered to the apoſtolic 
ſee, by calling in doubt what he had already decided. He 
then anſwers, one by one, the heads of their letter, 
with all the authority of an unerring judge ; though nei- 
ther he, nor any of his predeceſſors, had ever yet claim- 
ed, or thought of claiming ſuch a prerogative. He abſc= 
lutely condemns the practice alledged in the firſt; as he 
does alſo the rule about bigamiſts in the ſecond. As to the 
excleſiaſtics ordained by Bonoſus, he not only excludes them 
from the miniſtry, but endeavours to prove in general, that 
orders, when conferred by heretics, are null; borrowing, 
for that purpoſe, all the arguments which St. Cyprian had 
made to prove a no leſs erroneous opinion, viz. the nullity 
of baptiſm when conferred by heretics. 4 

The opinion which he endeavours to eſtabliſh here, has- 
been ſince condemned as heretical by ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, 
and is now held as fuch by the whole church ; which has 
cut out a great deal of work for the champions of infallibility. 
They pretend, that whatever their ſeeming purport may be, 


Innocent employed them only to prove that an heretical 


biſhop had not the power of conferring grace, and, with it, 
the right of exerciſing lawfully the functions of his office. 
But who can believe any man endowed with the leaſt ſhare 


© Bonoſus had been condemned of hereſy. - 
os. VII. F | of 
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of common ſenſe capable of arguing, ſo abſurdly? If his 
meaning may be thus wreſted, in ſpite of his words, to a 
catholic ſenſe, whoſe meaning may not? 
In proceeding, Innocent agrees to the promotion of Pho- 
tinus, allowing the holy ſee had been impoſed on by falſe 
and groundleſs reports concerning him. But as to the dea- 
con Euſtatius, he lets them know, that whatever reports 
may have been ſpread. to his prejudice, he is well aſſured 
both of his probity and the purity of his faith, and therefore 
cannot conſent to his depoſition. He concludes his letter 
with a complaint againſt the biſhops of Macedon, for not 
ing due regard to the teſtimony of the Roman church in 
behalf of two ſubdeacons, Dixenianus and Cyriacus. 
Porphyrius of Antioch dying in the year 413 or 414, A- 
lexander, a monk, was elected in his room, and preſently 
cauſed St. Chryſoſtom's name, then deceaſed (s), to be in- 
ſerted in the diptychs of the church, and then ſent a ſolemn 
deputation to Rome, to acquaint Innocent with his promo- di 
tion, to infotm him of what he had done, and to renew the w 
union between the two churches, Innocent received the pl 
deputation with the greateſt marks of joy, admitted Alex- be 
ander to his communion, and, with the conſent and appro- ui 
bation of 24 other bifhops, declared the church of Antioch 
again united to that of Rome, Several other biſhops follow - bi 
ing this example, yielded to Innocent, and ſubmitted to the a 
terms be required, which were to acknowledge that Chry- ta 
ſoſtom had been, and died lawful biſhop of Conftantinoplt;ÞM ne 
and at length Atticus, who was made biſhop of Conſtan- di, 
tinople by the qther party, allowed Chryſoſtom's name to an 
be inſerted in the diptychs of Conſtantinople ; and though he of 
declared he meant no, more by it, than to, own that he had ri 
heap once biſhop of Conſtantinople, but that he ſtill adhered of 
to the judgment that was given againſt him; yet with thi m 
Innocent was ſatisfied, and ſo is Baronius. And thus the thi 
Eaftern and Weſtern churches were reunited, after a ſepa- alt 
ration of almoſt thrice. ſeven years, EE © | 
Alexander maintained, ever after, a cloſe correſpondence ſpe 
with Innocent, courting his favour with the moſt ſervile fub-W vit 
miſſions, recurring io him in every momentous affair relating thi 
to his church, and ſuffering himſelf to be blindly guided bt 
his counſels. In one of his letters, he conſulted him, i me 
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ſeems, concerning the prerogatives of his ſee, and the ex- tin 
a 5 of 
(s) Ee died in 407. ch; 


tem 


tent of his juriſdiction; and nothing can be more ſubtle than 


Innocent's anſwer, For after a long preamble on the dignity 


of the ſee of Antioch, he craftily inſinuates all the privileges 
and prerogatives annexed to it to be owing not to the dig- 
nity of the city, but to the dignity of the ſee, as having been 
once the ſes of St. Peter. He adds, that on this confide- 
ration it had been diſtinguiſhed with an extenſive juriſdiction, 
and that it yielded to that of Rome itſelf only becauſe Sts 


A had accompliſhed there, what he had begun at Any 
doe | 


What Innocent propoſed to himſelf by thus exalting the 


ſee of Antioch, by "deriving the privileges, prerogatives, 


and juriſdiction of that ſee from St. Peter, is obvious, 

they were owing not to the city, but to St. Peter, as Inno- 
cent affirmed, thoſe enjoyed by the ſee' of Rome were in 
like manner owing to St. Peter, and not to the city. - This 
notion, now firſt flarted by Innocent, was not ſuffered to be 
dropped, but being greedily embraced by his ſucceſſors, it 


was, in proceſs of time, improved by them into a general 


pos for all their exorbitant claims. And thus Innocent may 

juſtly faid to haye pointed out the ground on which the 

unwieldy fabric of the papal power was afterwards built. 
In the ſame letter to Alexander, he obſerves, that the 


biſhop of Antioch did not preſide over a ſingle proyince, but 


a whole dioceſe ; and therefore adviſes him not only to main- 
tain the right he had .of ordaining the metropolitans, - but 
not to ſuffer other biſhops in the province under his juriſ- 


diction, however diſtant, to be ordained without his conſent 


and approbation. He adds, that with reſpect to the biſhops 
of the les remote provinces, he might reſerve to himſelf the 
right of ordaining them. This was encouraging the biſhop 
of Antioch to invade and uſurp the undoubted right of the 
metropolitans, in open defiance of the 4th and 6th canons of 


the council of Nice, which were afterwards confirmed by 


almoſt innumerable other councils, all granting to the me- 
tropolitars the power of ordaioing the biſhops of their re- 
ſpectiye provinces jointly with the biſhops of the ſame pro- 
vince, without ever once mentioning the patriarch or head of 


the dioceſe. | 


But of this right, the biſhops of Rome had deprived the 


metropolitans under their juriſdiction as early at leaſt as the 


time of Syricius ; for that pope, in a letter to Anyſius, biſhop 
of Theſſalonica, appointing him his vicar for Eaſt-Illyricum, 
charges him not to ſuffer biſhops to be ordained in thoſe 
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ſerted in the diptychs of the church, and then ſent a ſolemn 
deputation to Rome, to acquaint Innocent with his promo- 


INNOCENT, 


of common ſenſe capable of arguing, ſo abſurdly? If his 
meaning may be thus wreſted, in ſpite of his words, to a 
catholic ſenſe, whoſe meaning may not? | 
In proceeding, Innocent agrees to the promotion of Pho- 
tinus, allowing the holy ſee had been impoſed on by falſe 
and groundleſs reports concerning him. But as to the dea- 
con Euſtatius, he lets them know, that whatever reports 
may have been ſpread to his prejudice, he is well aſſured 
both of his probity and the purity of his faith, and therefore 
cannot conſent to his depoſition. He concludes his letter 
with a complaint againſt the biſhops of Macedon, for not 
ing due regard to the teſtimony of the Roman church in 
Pebal of two ſubdeacons, Dixenianus and Cyriacus. 
Porphyrius of Antioch dying in the year 413 or 414, A- 
lexander, a monk, was elected in his room, and preſently 
cauſed St. Chryſoſtom's name, then deceaſed (5), to be in- 
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tion, to inform him of what he had done, and to renew thie 
union between the two churches, Innocent received the pl 
deputation with the greateſt marks of joy, admitted Alex- b 
ander to his communion, and, with the conſent and appro- u 


bation of 24 other bifhops, declared the church of Antioch 


again united to that of Rome, Several other biſhops follow - bi 
ing this example, yielded to Innocent, and ſubmitted to the a 
terms be required, which were to acknowledge that Chry- ta 
ſoſtom had been, and died lawful biſhop of Conſtantinoplł; ac 
and at length Atticus, who was made biſhop of Conſtan- di 
tinople by the ther party, allowed Chryſoſtom's name to an 
be inſerted in the diptychs of Conſtantinople ; and though hf of 
declared he meant no, more by it, than to own that he hat rj 
heny once biſhop of Conſtantinople, but that he ſtill adhered of 
to the judgment that was given againſt him; yet with thus m 
Innocent was' ſatisfied, and ſo is Baronius. And thus the thi 
Eaſtern and Weſtern churches were reunited, after a ſepa- ah 


ration of almoſt thrice. ſeven years, uw bid: | tre 
Alexander maintained, ever after, a cloſe correſpondence ſp 
with Innocent, courting his favour with the moſt ſervile ſub - vit 
miſſions, recurring io him in every momentous affair relating thi 
to his church, and ſuffering himſelf to be blindly guided by | 
his counſels. In one. of his letters, he conſulted him, i me 
ſeems, concerning the prerogatives of his ſee, and the cx tin 
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tent of bis juriſdiction; and nothing can be more ſubtle than 


Innocent's anſwer, For after a long preamble on the dignity - 


of the ſee of Antioch, he craftily inſinuates all the privileges 
and prerogatives annexed to it to be owing not to the dig - 
nity of the city, but to the dignity of the ſee, as having been 
once the ſe of St. Peter. He adds, that on this confide- 
ration it had been diſtinguiſhed with an extenſive juriſdiction, 
and that it yielded to that of Rome itſelf only becauſe St, 


Peter had accompliſhed there, what he had begun at An- | 


What Innocent propoſed to himſelf by thus exalting the 


ſee of Antioch, by deriving the privileges, prerogatiyes, 


and juriſdiction of that ſee. from St. Peter, is obvious. 
they were owing not to the city, but to St. Peter, as Inno- 
cent affirmed, thoſe enjoyed by the ſee of Rome were in 
Jike manner owing to St. Peter, and not to the city. This 
notion, now firſt ſtarted by Innocent, was not ſuffered to be 
dropped, but being greedily embraced by his ſucceſſors, it 
was, in proceſs of time, improved by them into a general 
pros for all their exorbitant claims. And thus Innocent may 
juſtly ſaid to haye pointed out the ground on which the 
unwieldy fabric of the papal power was afterwards built. 
In the fame letter to Alexander, he obſerves, that the 


biſhop of Antioch did not preſide over a ſingle proyince, but 


a whole dioceſe ; and therefore adviſes him not only to main- 
tain the right he had of ordaining the metropolitans, but 
not to ſuffer other biſhops in the province under his juriſ- 


diction, however diſtant, to be ordained without his conſent 


and approbation. He adds, that with reſpect to the biſhops 
of the leſs remote provinces, he might reſerve to himſelf the 
right of ordaining them. This was encouraging the biſhop 
of Antioch to invade and uſurp the undoubted right of the 
metropolitans, in open defiance of the 4th and 6th canons of 


the council of Nice, which were afterwards confirmed by 


almoſt innumerable other councils, all granting to the me- 
tropolitars the power of provicing the biſhops of their re- 
ſpectiye provinces jointly with the biſhops of the ſame pro- 
vince, without ever once mentioning the patriarch or head of 


the dioceſe. | 


But of this right, the biſhops of Rome had deprived the 


metropolitans under their juriſdiction as early at leaſt as the 


time of Syricius ; for that pope, in a letter to Anyſius, biſhop 
of Theflalonica, appointing him his vicar for Eaſt-Illyricumy 
charges him not to ſuffer = biſhops to be ordained in thoſe 
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| INNOCENT. | 
provinces without his conſent and approbation. Innocent 
maintained what his predeceſſors had uſurped, and to coun- 
tenance their uſurpation and his own, he encourages, by 
this letter, the biſhop of Antioch to purſue the ſame condu 
with reſpect to the metropolitans of his dioceſe. | 

The example of the biſhops of Rome was, in proceſs of 
time, followed by thoſe of Conſtantinople, who rivalling 
chem in pride and ambition, not only uſurped the power of 
ordaining all the biſhops of their dioceſe, . but obtained an 
imperial reſcript, confirming to them the power which: they 
had uſurped : however, though thus guaranteed, they were 
foon obliged to part with it, by the fathers of the council of 
Chalcedon declaring, in the 25th canon of their laſt ſeſſion, 
that the metropolitans might ordain, and had a right to or- 
dain the biſhops in their reſpective provinces, without the 
conſent and approbation of the patriarch. | 

But the biſhops of Rome, ever determined to part with no' 

power, however acquired, found means not only to elude 
the decrees of this and ſeveral other councils, aſcertaining 
the right of the metropolitans in the plaineft terms, but to 
improve, by daily incroachments, their uſurped juriſdiction, 
as appears in the ſequel of their hiſtory. | 

But of all Innocent's letters, that which he wrote to Den- 
tius, biſhop of Eugubium (a city ſtill known by the ſame 
name in the duchy of Urbino) is, by far, the moſt worthy 
of notice, whether we conſider the Jofrine he there lays 
down, or the principles on which he founds it. As to the 
doctrine, it may be reduced to the two following heads, 
viz. That all the churches in the Weſt are bound to adopt, 
and ſtrictly to obſerve every practice and cuſtom obſerved 
by the Roman church; and that the cuſtoms of all other 
churches, diftering from thoſe of the Roman church, are 
but corruptions of the ancient tradition, deviations from the 
practice of the primitive times, and unſufferable abuſes. 


The principles on which he founds this doctrine, are of a i 
piece with the doctrine itſelf, He pretends, firſt, that no Þ 


apoſtle, beſides St. Peter, ever preached in the Weſt. He 
ought, with St. Peter, at leaſt to have excepted St. Paul, 
and, no doubt, would, had not his memory failed him, 


as well as his infallibility. He ſuppoſes, in the ſecond place, | 


that all the churches in the Weſt were founded by St. Peter, 


or by ſome of his ſucceflors, and, conſequently, that they 


ought to conform to thy cuſtoms of the Roman churches, 


ſince F 
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fince to that church th 
pretends, 3dly, every point of diſcipline and eccleſiaſtical po- 
lity, to have been ſettled by the apoſtles, and whatever was 
ſettled at Rome by St. Peter, to have been there ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, ever ſince his time, without the leaſt addition or di- 
minution. He concludes this part of his letter, with laying 
it down as a general maxim, that it is unlawful for any bi- 
ſhop to make the leaſt alteration in the diſcipline of his 
church, or even to introduce into one church a cuſtom or 
practice obſerved by another (v). 

In the year 416, Innocent received three letters from the 
African biſhops, one from the African biſhops properly ſo 
called, aſſembled at Carthage”; another from thoſe of Nu⸗ 
midia, aſſembled at Milevum, and a third from St. AuSin, 
ſigned by him and four other biſhops. Innocent was treated 
with reſpect in all, but without ſubmiſſion, and he anfwered 
them on the 27th of July, 417. In the firſt, to the council 
of Carthage, he begins with commending their zeal, their 
paſtoral vigilance, and the regard they had ſhewn for the 
apoſtolic ſee. He thence. takes an opportunity to reſume his 
uſual and favourite ſubject, the dignity, preheminence, and 
authority of that ſee, roundly aſſerting, that all eccleſiaſtical 
matters throughout the world are, by divine right, to be re- 
ferred to the apoſtolic ſee, before they are finally decided in 
the provinces. | | 

This was indeed a very bold claim, and a direct aſſerting 
to himſelf the . attained by his ſucceſſors. 
But it was yet too early for ſuch a claim to be granted; and 
it is plain the African biſhops had no idea of this divine 
right; for, had they entertained any ſuch notion, they ſurely 
would never have preſumed finally to condemn and anathe- 
matize, as they did, Pelagius and Celeſtius, without conſulting 
at leaſt the apoſtolic ſee, neither would they have wrote 


to Innocent in the ſtile they did, after they had condemned 


owe their origin (T). Innoceat 


(T) That the church of Lyons, 
not to mention others, was found- 
ed by preachers ſent thither out of 
Aſia by St. Polycarp, is affirmed 
by all the ancients, and allowed 
by the moſt learned among the 
moderns ; though ſome of them 
pretend, without the leaſt foun- 
dation, the whole to have been 
done by the authority of the biſhop 
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of Rome. See Pet. de Marca diſ- 
ſert. de primat. p. 227. | 

(v) This however is what all 
biſhops have done, and even thoſe 
of Rome, both before and after 
Innocent's time, and conſequently 
what they thought it lawful to do. 
The kirk of Scotland maintains 
the ſame opinion. 


them ; 
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them; for, in their letter, they do not leave Him at liberty ts 
approve or diſapprove of what they had done, but only deſire 
him to join his authority to theirs, which they well knew he 
could not refuſe to do, without confirming the ſuſpicion of 
his countenancing the Pelagians and their doctrine: We 
s have anathematized Pelagius and Celeſtius, ſay the fathers 
of the council of Carthage, and thought fit to acquaint you 
c with it, that to the decrees of our medioctity might be ad- 
4 ded the authority of the apoſtolic ſee.” This is a modeſt 
ſtile, and reſpectful to the ſee of Rome; but it is that of 
men, who plainly thought they had a right to act in this 
matter by their own-judgment and power, without waiting 
for the award of that ſee, as they ought to have done, if they 
had allowed of Innocent's claim. . 

In like manner the council of Milevum, after informing In- 
nocent of the ſentence which they had pronounced againſt the 
two above- mentioned heretics, add, and this error and impi- 

© ety, which has every-where ſo many followers and abettors, 
.-* ought alſo to be anathematized and condemned by the apo- 
* ſtolic ſee; which was putting Innnocent in mind of what 
he ought to do, and not conſulting him what they ſhould do. 
This conduct gave him no ſmall uneaſineſs. He was at a loſs 
What to do at ſo critical a juncture. For, to approve of a 
conduct ſo derogatory to the pretended dignity of his ſee 
was giving up his claim to the divine right of finally de- 
eiding all eccleſiaſtical controvetſies ; tb diſapprove it was 
confirming the ſuſpicion of his countenancing the doctrine 
which they had condemned. But Innocent was à man of 
-great ſubtlety and addreſs ; and he found out at laſt ari expe- 
dient to extricate himſelf out of that perplexity, and gratify 
the fathers of both councils, without either approviag or 
- coridemning their paſt conduct. The only thing they re- 
quired of him, was to join his authority with theirs in con- 

demning the Pagan hereſy, and that hereally did ; but leſt, 


in ſo doing, he 


letters, he ſuppoſes them to have actually conſulted him, nay, 


to have referred to him the final deciſion of that controverly ; Þ 


and agreeably to that ſuppoſition, he commends them for the 
dieference they had thereby ſhewn to the apoſtolic ſee : + You 
+ have well obſerved, ſays he, the ordinances of the ancient 
+ fathers, and not trampled under foot what they, not in hu- 
t man wiſdom, but by divine order, have eſtabliſhed, viz. 
That whatever is done in places, however remote, Err 
| « fo 


ould ſeem to approve of their having con- 
dem ned it without firſt conſulting him, in his anſwers to their 
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INNOCENT. * 
to © for a final concluſion, be referred to the apoſtolic ſee: And 
again, you have had due regard to the honour of the apo- 


* © ſtolic ſee, I mean of him who has the charge and care of 
of © all churches, in conſulting him in thoſe perplexities and 
Ve © intricate caſes.” Thus did Innocent maintain his claim, 
8 and at the ſame time avoid quarrelling, at an improper ſea- 


5 ſon, with thoſe who had acted in direct oppoſition to it. A 
** neceſſary policy in the firſt ſetting up of ſuch extravagant and 
eſt groundleſs pretenſions. It is true however, that in his letter 
* to the biſhops of Numidia, he ſeems to have been ſenſible, 
T4 upon a more cool conſideration, that in his addreſs to the 
council of Carthage, he had ſtrained his prerogative too high; 
and therefore in this he confines, to matters of faith, the ge- 
neral maxim which he had laid down concerning the obliga- 
he tion of referring all eccleſiaſtical matters, for a ral deciſion, 
the to the apoſtolic ſee. | 


pix In this letter, he approves of the ſentence againſt Pelagius 
re and Celeſtius, and declares them cut off from the commu- 
_ nion of the church, agreeable to that ſentence. Celeſtius 


unt had been condemned by a council held at Carthage in 412, 
1s, and probably conſiſting of the ſame biſhops who compoſed 
ofs © that of the year 416. From their ſentence he appealed, as 


fa Baronius obſerves (x), to the ſee of Rome, ſummoning his 
foe accuſer Paulinus to appear at the ſame tribunal. But all we 
e. can infer from thence, is, that either Innocent did not re- 
* ceive the appeal, or, if he did, that the African biſhops made 
ine no account of it, ſince they condemned him anew, without 
of wanting for the judgment of Innocent, to whom he had ap- 
Peaed. 
10 Innocent wrote two letters more, a little before his death; 
or || one to St. Jerome, conſoling him for the loſs of his monaſ- 


re- tery at Bethlehem, which was burnt by the Pelagians (v), 
=y and aſſuring him, that if the authors of that wickedneſs were 
ft, | accuſed in due form at his tribunal, he would not fail to ap» 
n- Point proper judges to try them, which by the way he had 
\eir | no right to do, 


His other letter to John biſhop of Jeruſalem, reprimanding 


a . G 3 8 

0 him for ſuffering ſuch enormous abuſes within the limits of 

* (x) Baron. an. ad annum 412, the good luck to eſcape in the 

0 U. 25. flames, and ſave himſelf in a ſtrong 

ent (Y) The defign was to have tower. f 4 


q- burnt Jerome himſelf, but he had 
Id, | F4 hd 
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his juriſdiction (2). He gives John the title of © well- 
0 pon brother; but at the ſame time treats him with 
more haughtineſs than was becoming even in a ſuperior, 
though he neither had, nor could claim, by the canons, any 
kind of juriſdiction or authority over him. 6. . 

Theſe letters Innocent wrote in the latter end of January, 
and-died on the 12th of March the fame year, 417, having 
governed the Roman church near 15 years. He .was gene- 
rally eſteemed a man of good parts, and well acquainted 
with the laws and traditions of the church: hence he was 
frequently conſulted by the weſtern, and ſometimes by the 
eaſtern biſhops, in points both of faith and diſcipline. Of 
this general eſteem, and the deference that was thereupon 
paid to his deciſions, he took advantage to lay down with an 
air of authority, and as undoubte 
groundleſs, and dangerous maxims, all tending to the dimt- 
nution of the epiſcopal power, and the advancement of the 


-papal. The dignity of the apoſtolic ſee was, as we have 


ſeen, the burden of almoſt all his letters : he even improved 
it into a claim of ſupremacy; and we may ſay, with great 
truth, that to him the ſee of Rome is more indebted for the 
grandeur it afterwards-gained, than to all its predeceſſors to- 
gether. He formed the plan of that ſpiritual monarchy, 
which they, by conſtant application, eſtabliſhed at laſt, in 
ſpite of the many almoſt inſurmountable difficulties, which 
they had to contend with. He was the firſt who, changing 
the ancient foundation of the primacy, claimed it as the ſuc- 
ceſſor of St. Peter, the prince of the apoſtles, as he is ſtiled, 
and not as the biſhop of the firſt city, though on that conſi- 
deration alone it had been granted by the councils.' I ſaid 
primacy, becauſe the word ſupremacy was utterly unknown 
in thoſe days, The council of Sardica, held in the year 
347, had allowed, in ſome caſes, and under ſeveral reflrics 
rions, appcals to be made to the ſee of Rome, as is 
obſerved elſewhere (A) ; but Innocent, ſcorning to owe any 
branch of his authority ta that or any other council, claimed, 


by divine right, the power of finally deciding all ecclefiaſti- 


truths, many falſe, 


(2) Beſides which cruelties a- 
gainit Jerome, the two noble vir- 

ins, Euſtochium and her niece 
Pauls, who led a retired life, un- 
der the direftion of Jerome, met 
with no better treatment? for 
thoſe fanatics breaking into the 


houſe where they lived, beat ſome 
of their attendants in their pre- 
ſerce, killed others, and threat- 
ened them with fire and deſtruc- 
tion. Baron. aud Jerom. 94 
(a) In the article of Julius I. 
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cal controverſies and diſputes, which was claimin#, by di- 
vine right, an unlimited juriſdiction. It is true, no regard 
was had to ſuch claims, nor did Innocent dare to purſue 
them, being well apprized of the oppoſition he would meet 
with in making ſuch an attempt: he therefore wiſely con- 
tented himſelf with laying foundations, and thought it a 

reat advance, as it certainly was, to have openly aflerted 
fach notions, and brought the ears of men to endure them, 
if not their minds. Had he gone further, he would have 
been ſtopped in his career, and it might have proved fatal to 
the power of Rome, before it was come to an age of ma- 
turity; but that he went thus far, was of great benefit to it, 
becauſe it made a beginning, and furniſhed his ſucceſſors 
with a pretence to plead ſome antiquity for the opinions and 
principles upon which they proceeded, Accordingly, the 
decretals of Innocent are frequently quoted by the advocates 
for the ſee of Rome, to ſhew how early the popes claimed, 
by divine right, and as ſucceſſors of St. Peter, an univerſal 
authority and juriſdiction (B). | 

Innocent has been enrolled by his ſucceſſors in the cata- 


| Jogue of Saints; and he is now adored in the church of 


Rome as a faint of the firſt rate ; an honour which, it muſt 
be confeſſed, he better deſerved at their hands, in their eſti- 


ve 


mation of merit, than any of his predeceſſors, or any of his gower's 


ſucceſſors, except Gregory VII. 


INNOCENTI, the CLXXth pope, was a Roman, 
and the fon of John de Paperefius ; his name was Gregory: 
he was bred in the monaſtic life, being firſt a canon regular 
in St. John Lateran, and afterwards abbot of the monaſtery 
of St, Nicholas and St. Primitivus without Rome. Pope 
Urban II. made him cardinal deacon, with the title of 
St. Angel, in 1088. He attended pope Gelaſius into 


Chriſtian church. Great corcup- 
tions were then crept into it, and, 


(Bn) But if the 72 on 


which they founded their claims, 


were falſe in Innocent's time, they 
are ſtill ſo in ours; if no account 
was then made of ſuch claims, 
(and that none was made has been 
ſufficiently ſhewn) no account 
ought to be made of them now, 
no more than if they were dated 
but yeſterday : nor indeed ought 
the beginning of the 5th century 
to ve eſteemed an cax:y time in the 


with regard to the point in queſ- 
tion, it was very late: for, had 
the biſhop of Rome been ſupreme 
head of the church, in right of 
St. Peter, how came that ſupre- 
macy to be unknown and unheard 
of for above 400 years? If the 
four firſt centuries could not diſ- 
cover it, on what new light was it 
revealed to the fifth ? 

France, 


Lives of the 
popes, v. Is 
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France, and was ſent legate thither, jointly with Peter Leo, 
by Calixtus II, in 1124. Gregory was alfo ſent by the 
ſame pope, with the character of legate into Germany. He 
had filled ſeveral other important poſts, when he was raiſed 
tothe pontifical ſee, and took the name of Innocent II, after 
the death of Honorius II, Feb. 14, 1130. At the ſame time 
Peter Leo, who was elected antipope (c), took the name of 
Anacletus II, and, being ſupported by the Romans, the Mi- 
laneſe, Roger duke of Sicily, and others, his party grew fo 
ſtrong at Rome, that Innocent was obliged to quit that city; 
and reſolving to repair to France, the uſual afylum of the 
perſecuted popes, two gallies were prepared privately in the 
Tiber, on board of which he, and all the cardinals of his 


party, embarked, except Conrad, biſhop of Sabina, whom 


he left at Rome in quality of his vicar. They got to ſea, 
and arrived happily at the port of Piſa. 

In the mean time, Anacletus managed matters ſo well, as 
to get himſelf acknowledged by moſt of the Italians, and par- 
ticularly by Roger duke of Calabria; and going this year, 
1x30, to Beneventum, and thence to Avellino, he treated 
there with that duke, gave him his ſiſter in marriage, and 


granted him the title of king of Sicily. He alſo gave him the 


principality of Capua, and the lordſhip of Naples; the whole 
on condition of doing homage to the pope, and paying him 
yearly Tix hundred ſchrifati, a golden coin ſtamped with the 


Figure of a cup. This bull is dated September the 27th, and 


is the firſt inconteſtable title of the kingdom. Soon after, 


the antipope ſent cardinal Compti to Sicily, to crown Roger 


king, which he did at Palermo on Chriſtmas- day. 


(c) This Peter was grardſon of daily opportunities of —_—— 


Leo a Jew, converted and bapti- his riches and honours. He ha 


zed by pope Leo IX, who gave 
him his name. This Leo was very 
learned, and became powerful at 
the court of Rome, by his great 
riches. ; but his ſon Peter Leo ac- 
quired ſtill higher power and repu- 
tation. He ſerved the Roman 
church ſo effectually in the quarrel 
of the inveſtitures, by his arms 
and councils, that the pope gave 
him the government of - Creſcen- 
tius's tower, or caſtle of St. An- 

elo, and made him his chief con- 
fident 3 by which means he had 


ſeveral children of both ſexes, 
among whom was the cardinal we 
are ſpeaking of, who being de- 
ſigned for letters, went to France, 
and ſtudied at Paris. In his way 
back to Rome, he ſtopped at Clu- 
77 where he took the habit; and 
after he had ſpent ſome time there 
in learning the monaſtic obſer- 
vances, pope Paſcal III, at his fa- 
ther's requeſt, called him to the 


court of Rome, and made him 


cardinal. Hiſt. of the popes, vol, 
IT, p. 584, 585, Engliſh mP 
| In 


rr „ we mans 
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On the other hand, Innocent was not neglectful of his 


own intereſt. He ſent nuncios to inform the Gallican church 


of what had paſſed, and exhorted the biſhops to condemn the 
ſchiſm. - He was received at Piſa with all poſſible honour, 
and ſtaid there ſome time, during which he acted with the 
authority of pope, as well in that city as in the reſt of Tuſ- 
cany : then reimbarking, he paſſed by Genoa, and landed 
at St. Gilles in Provence. From thence he went to Viviers, 
Pui in Auvergne, and Clermont, where he held a council, 


and received two envoys from king Lotharius. The pope 


went afterwards to Cluny, the monks of which convent, 
having learnt his arrival in France, had ſent him ſixty horſes 


or mules, properly accoutred, as well for himſelf as for the 


cardinals and their retinue. They entertained the pope ele- 
ven days, and he dedicated their new church in honour of 
St. Peter. This reception gave pope Innocent a great autho- 


rity in all the Weſt, when it was ſeen that thoſe of Cluny 


preferred him before Peter Leo, who had been a monk in 
their own monaſtery. Before he left Cluny, king Lewis 
ſent abbot Suger to him with his firſt compliments, and af- 
terwards he himſelf, with the queen, and the princes his 
children, went to meet him as far as St. Benedict on the 
Loire, where Lewis proſtrated himſelf at Innocent's feet, 
and offered his ſervices to him and the church. Several bi- 


ſhops went alſo to meet the pope; and, among others, Geof- 


frey of Chartres, who conducted him to his city. 
In the mean time St. Bernard was gone to the king of En- 
gland, to prevail with him to acknowledge pope Innocent, 


from which he was diſſuaded by his biſhops. The holy ab- 


bot, finding the king unwilling to grant his ſuit, ſaid to him, 
6 What are you afraid of? Is it of committing a fin, if you 


© obey Innocent. Think only how you ſhall anſwer to God 


© for your other ſins; as to this, I take it upon myſelf.” The 
king yielded, at theſe words, and left his own dominions to 
wait on the pope at Chartres, with a great retinue of biſhops 
and lords. There, after the example of the king of France, 
he proſtrated himſelf at the pope's feet, and promiſed him fi- 


Hal obedience for himſelf and his ſubjects. He conducted 


him afterwards to Rouen, where he made him preſents, and 


ordered the lords, and even the Jews, to do the ſame. 


Innocent had ſent his legate, archbiſhop of Ravenna, to 
Lotharius king of Germany, and he affiſted at a council of 
16 biſhops, which that prince aſſembled at Wirtzburgh in 
October 1130, where this pope was elected and confirmed 


by 


Tl 
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by Lotharius, and all that were preſent ; and the legate re- 
turning, brought him letters, wherein the king and biſhops 
intreated him to honour them with his preſence. Hereupon, 
aſter viſiting all the neceſſary places in France, he went into 
Lorrain, and thence to Liege, where a very great aſſembly 
of the biſhops and lords was held on Sunday before Midlent, 
the 22d of March, 1131. King Lotharius was alſo there 
with his queen, and as the people went in proceſſion to re- 
ceive the pope, the king advanced on foot, in the cathedral 
church, holding in one hand a rod to make way through the 
throng, and in the other the bridle of a white horſe which 
the pope rode on, meanly ſerving him in the office of equerry, 
King Lotharius, taking advantage of the opportunity, preſ- 
ſed the pope to return him the inveſtitures, which his prede- 
ceſſor, the emperor. Henry, had relinquiſhed, not without 
difficulty. The Romans turned pale at this propoſal ; but 
St. Bernard, who was preſent, boldly oppoſed the king's 
pretenſions, ſhewed the malignity of his propoſition, and ap- 
peaſed the difference with wonderful authority. 

From Liege the pope returned to France, and went to the 
abbey of St. Dennis, where he was magnificently received 
by the abbot Suger, at the head of his community. From 
thence he went to Paris, where he thanked the king for his 
kindneſs, and the monarch promiſed him counſel. and aſſiſ- 
tance. Innocent continued to viſit the churches of France, 
charitably ſupplying his own wants out of their abundance, 
which was no ſmall burden to them, for his train was. very 
numerous, and he received nothing from the holy fee. He 
ftaid ſome time at Compeigne, and ſpent the whole year 
1131 in France. On St. Luke's day, October 18, this year, 
he convened a council at Rheims; wherein his election was 
confirmed by 13 archbiſhops, 263 bifhops, and a great num- 
ber of abbots, clerks, and French, German, and Spaniſh 
monks. This council alſo declared Peter Leo excommuni- 
cated, if he did not repent and amend his life. King Lewis 
the Groſs went to this council, and, going up to the pope's 
feat, kiſſed his feet, and ſat down in a chair by him, and the 
next day, October 25, the pope gave the royal unction to 
Lewis VII. On Monday, Norbert, archbiſhop of Magde- 
burg (p), preſented to his holineſs, in full council, letters 
from king Lotharius, by which he again promiſed obedience 
to the pope, and aſſured him, that he was preparing to go to 


(v) See ſome account of this biſhop in Abelard's article, 
Italy, 
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Italy with all the forces of his kingdom. Henry, king of 


England, ſent likewiſe letters of obedience to the pope, by 
Hugh, archbiſhop of Rouen; and the two kings of Spain 
ſent others to the ſame effect by the biſhops of their coun- 


Innocent, elated by ſo many illuſtrious protections, began 
to think of means to pull down his competitor : in further- 
ance of which, St. Bernard wrote ſtrong letters on all ſides, 
to bring the ſchiſmatics to obedience (x). So that the pope, 
having raiſed money by collection, in France, for the ex- 
pences of his journey, he ſet out for Italy iu the ſpring of the 
year 1132. At the ſame time he granted St. Bernard a pri- 
vilege, as well for his houſe of Clairvaux, as for the whole 
order of the Ciſtercians, which was an exemption from pay- 
ing tythes for any lands cultivated with their own hands, as 
well as of their cattle. The pope entered Lombardy by the 
mountains of Genoa, and erected that city into an archbi- 
thopric, by a bull dated March 19, 1133. He was then at 
Piſa, waiting for Lotharius, who, on his arrival in Tuſcany, 
had a conference with him, and they agreed to march directly 
to Rome. Accordingly they entered that city on the firſt of 


May. 

One of the chief motives of Lotharius's journey was to 
receive the imperial crown from the pope's hand, and the 
ceremony was accordingly performed by his conſecration, 
June 4th, in the church of our Saviour at Lateran (F): for 
the antipope was ſtill maſter of St. Peter's, and maintained it 


(E) He was another of Abe- 
lard's perſecutors, as is mentioned 
in his article. Peter Berenger, of 
Poitiers, a diſciple of Abelard, 
wrote his apology, which was 


2 with Abelard's work at 


aris in 1616, 4to, where are in- 
ſerted the extracts made out of 
them, by which he was condemn- 
ed; which ſhew that they contain 
ſeveral things neither ſpoken nor 
written by Abelard, nor even 
meant in the ſenſe that was im- 
puted to him. In ſhort, this part 
of St. Bernard's life does no great 
honour to his mem In theſe 
letters he vented his choler againſt 
the anti Anacletus. 

(79 Be ore the coronation, La» 


tharius took an oath to preſerve the 
life and limbs of the pope and his 
ſucceſſors, to defend the holy ſee 
and the pope's honour, to main- 
tain the ſovereign pontiff in the 
enjoyment of the royalties of St. 
Peter which he already poſſeſſed, 
and to labour, to the utmoſt of his 
power, to recover thoſe that had 
been taken from him. The pope, 
on his ſide, gave the emperor the 
uſe and profits of the counteſs Ma- 
tilda's domains for himſelf, his 
daughter, and his ſon-in-law 


Henry duke of Bavaria. The a& 
is dated the 8th of June. Dipl. 
apud Baronium, vita St. Bernardi, 
lib. 11. c. 2. Orderic, lib. xiii. 


ſo 
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ſo well, by the aſſiſtance of Roger, king of Sicily, that the 
emperor, whoſe army conſiſted of only 2000 knights, was 
obliged to return to Germany. Hereupon Innocent went 


back to Piſa, where he again made uſe of the arms of 


his profeſſion; holding a great council, in which Peter Leo 
was excommunicated anew in 1134. He alſo prevailed with 
the Milaneſe, by the negotiation of St. Bernard, to a ſub- 
miſfion in the year 1136. But, in the interim, finding him- 
ſelf in danger from the victorious king Roger, he had, the 
preceding year, implored once more the aſſiſtance of Lotha- 
rius in 1135, who, thus ſollicited, repaſſed the Alps this 
year with a numerous army: and the pope leſt Piſa in March 
1137, and went to confer with him at Viterbo. 

At this juncture St. Bernard, who was there as it were the 
pillar of the church, took a third journey to Italy, at the re- 
queſt of the pope and cardinals. His opinion was aſked upon 
the ſituation of affairs. As this holy perſon was not always 

uided by revelations or enthuſiaſm, internal directions 
but ſometimes conſulted the rules of policy, he did not ap- 
prove of the means that were propoſed to extinguiſh the 
ſchiſm. He thought the affair was to be conducted in ano- 
ther manner. In the purſuit of which he informed himſelf 


carefully of the power of the ſchiſmatics, and/the diſpoſition 


of their protectors; and, learning that the clergy of the an- 
tipope's party were uneaſy in their ſituation, and thoroughly 
ſenſible of their fault, but did not dare to retract for fear of 
the infamy attending it; while others excuſed themſelves by 
alledging the oath of fidelity they had taken to Peter ; but 


that no one was attached to him on a real motive of con- 


ſcience. St. Bernard ſoon convinced them of the nullity of 
oaths, taken contrary to the Jaws and canons, to ſupport a 
ilty conſpiracy ; fo that he brought many of them off from 
eter's party, which dwindled away daily. He himſelf loft 
courage : his money fell fhort, and his court and domeſtics 
—— away viſibly. His table, little frequented, was no 
longer ſerved with any but common meats; his officers wan- 
ted cloaths; his ſervants were meagre, and loaded with 
debts. In ſhort, the melancholy aſpect of his houſe ſpoke its 
impending ruin. 1 | ts i 
After the conference at Viterbo, Lotharius reduced al- 
moſt all Italy to the obedience of Innocent: but, being cha- 


. grined at the pope's claiming a right to the city of Salerno, 


and to the choice of a duke of Apulia, he left his holineſs, 
and ſet out for Germany; when, being taken ill on the 
| road, 
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road, he died at a village near the entrance of the Alps, 


. Decemb. 4, 1137. The moment king Roger heard of his 


death, he marched into Apulia, where he deſtroyed all be- 
fore him, and regained moſt of the cities, particularly Ca- 
pua and Beneventum, which again acknowledged the anti- 
pope. But Anacletus had not the pleafure of taſting his good 
fortune, for he died of grief in the beginning of the year 
1138 (G). And though the cardinals of his party, with king 
Roger's leave, elected another pope, by the name of Victor, 
yet the new antipope went in the night to St. Bernard, who, 
making him put on the mitre and cope, conducted him to 
Innocent's feet, after he had borne the empty title about two 
months. Thus ended the ſchiſm, May 29th, 1138. 

Pope Innocent, having no longer any enemies to oppole 
him, exerciſed the plenitude of his authority at Rome; and 
April 8, he held a council at the Lateran, at which about a 
thouſand biſhops were preſent, and it is reckoned the tenth 
cecumenical council. In it, among other things, Arnold of 
Breſcia, a diſciple of the famous Abelard, was accufed by 
his own biſhop, of ſpreading heretical doctrines and the 
pope impoſed him filence (H). Hereupon he fled from 
Breſcia, eroſſed the Alps, and retired to Zuric, where he 
began to dogmatize again, and; in a ſhort time, infected the 
whole country with his errors. This council annulled the 
ordinations made by Peter Leo, and the other ſchiſmatics; 
and the pope, calling over by name alt the biſhops preſent at 
the council who had been ordained in the ſchiſm, after up- 
braiding them with indignation, he ſnatched the croſiers 
from their hands, the rings from their fingers, and the palls 
from their ſhoulders. This rigor was blamed by St. Bernard, 
and the pope quickly felt the ill effects of it. For though 
king Roger was publicly excommunicated in the council, 


ſhips, or monks who poſſeſſed im- 


(6) He is repreſented to be a 
moveables ; that all property of 


perſon infamous in his conduR, 


crimes. 


and defiled with the greateſt 
Ambition, avarice, de- 
baucheries of all kinds, exceſs of 
wine, women, adulteries, inceſts, 
Ec. were his virtues» Arnol - 
dus Laxocienſis de ſchiſmat. c. 3. 
(u) Among other doctrines, 
he maintained publickly, that 
there was no ſalvation for clerks 
who had any property of their 
own, for biſhops who had lord- 


this kind — to tha prince, 
who alone could diſpoſe of it, and 


that only to laymen; and that the 


clergy ought to live upon the 
tythes and voluntary offerings of 
e people, and be content with 
what ſuffices for a frugal life, 
Maimbourg decad de Femp. lib. 
iv. p. 436. This was the tenet 
which particularly incenſed the 

Popes 1 
with 
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with all his adherents ; yet the council was no ſooner ended, 
than this prince, having left Sicily, arrived at Salerno on the 
7th of May 1139, and overran Apulia, all the cities of 
which ſubmitted to him, except Troja and Bari. The pope 
being informed of it, left Rome with what troops he could 
collect, and advanced as far as St. Germain, at the foot of 
Mount Caffin : deputies were ſent on both ſides to nego- 
tiate peace; but in the mean time, the king's ſony at the 
head of a thouſand horſe, attacked the pope's rear in a 
march, took him priſoner, and carried him to his father's 
camp the roth of July. Whence a peace was concluded, 
upon articles, the chief of which were, that the pope granted 
the kingdom of Sicily to — the duchy of Apulia to one 
of his ſons, and the principality of Capua to the other. On 


the concluſion, they all ſwore fidelity to the pope and his 


ſuccellors; and his holineſs gave Roger the inveſtiture of 
the kingdom of Naples by the ſtandard. Thus did he ob- 
tuin a confirmation of the title he had received from the an- 
tip pe Anacletus. f 

The following year, 1140, became memorable for re- 
viving the perſecution againſt the celebrated Peter Abelard, 
whole doctrines being condemned in a council held at 
Rheims, June 2d, the ſentence was confirmed by our pope 
Innocent II. a further account of which has been already 
gien in the courſe of this work (H). To the preſent purpoſe 
it is obſervable, that the doctrine of Abelard's diſciple, Ar- 
nold of Breſcia, proved to be the death of this pope ; for 
having excommunicated. the Tiburtines, and kept their 
city beſieged, at length he forced them to ſurrender on rea- 
lonable terms, in 1143. But the Romans, on whom Ar- 
1619's doctrine had made an impreſſion, were not ſatisfied, 
The ſmart of a defeat they had ſuffered the preceding year in 
a ſally by "the beſieged, was ſtill remembered, and they 
inſiſted that the pope ſhould not pardon them, but on con- 
dition of beating down their walls, and expelling them from 
the province, Imcenſed therefore at his having treated them 
with more humanity, they rebelled, aſſembled at the capitol, 
reinſtated the ſenate, which had been long aboliſhed, pre- 
tending likewiſe to reſtore the ancient dignity of Rome, and 
renewed the war againſt the Tiburtines. The pope oppoſed 


O 


them as much as he could; he employed menaces and pre- 


ſents, but all was ineffectual. The Arnoldiſts maintained 
that' he ought not to poſleſs any thing. In this exigence he 
applied to his old friend the emperor. Eut that monarch, 

| : being 


(A) In Abelard's article. 
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al, being then engaged in a war againſt the Bavarians, and ſome 
he other confederate princes, could not aſſiſt him. So that, not 

of being able to maſter the rebels, he fell ſick and died of grief 

on the 24th of September 1143, and was buried at St. John 
| Lateran. The following character is given of this pope, by 
of an author who wrote the hiſtory of the ſchiſm againſt him, 
He tells us, that Gregory's life was always extremely regu- 
che lar, and his conduct irreproachable, even from his youth; 
and that he was ſo univerſally eſteemed, as not to have one 
rs fſingle enemy before his election. He was prudent, affable, 
ed. mild, and eloquent, and, had it depended upon him, the 

ſchiſm would not have laſted long, for he renounced the 


ted 2 

dne pontificate twice, but his friends forced him to keep that 
On! dignity (1). | 
his 

— JOAN (Porr) called by Platina John VIII, having 


ob. obtained a place in the hiſtory of the popes, deſerves to fill 
an article in theſe memoirs, notwithſtanding his very exiſt - 


* ence is at leaſt uncertain. This ſubject has been treated 

re- with as much animoſity on both ſides, betwixt the Papiſts 
os, and the Proteſtants, as if the whole of religion, with which 

ar it has no connection, depended on it. "There are reckoned 
ope upwards of fixty of the Romiſh communion, and among 
ady them ſeveral monks and canonized ſaints, by whom the ſtory 
ole © 15 related thus: 
a About the middle of the ninth century, viz. between Sce Moreri. 
for © Leo IV and Benedict III, a woman, called Joan, was pro- 1 
* moted to the pontificate, by the name of John, whom Pla- — 1 
_ una, and almoſt all other hiſtorians, have reckoned as the Bayle, are 
* VIIIth of this name, and others as the VIIth; ſome call her we chef of 
* only John. This female pope was born at Mentz, where „ 
rin ſhe went by the name of Engliſh John (x); whether be- denied it. 
hey cauſe ſhe was of Engliſh extraction, or for what other rea- ?/anhe'ms 
r. ſon, is not known; ſome modern hiſtorians ſay ſhe was — — 
om! called Agnes, that is, the chaſte, by way of irony perhaps, nelles, a- 
2 before her pontificate. She had an extraordinary paſſion for eng thoie 
— learning and travelling from her infancy; and, in order to —_— 
pre- ſatisfy this inclination, ſhe put on mens cloaths, and went 
and do Athens, in company with one of her friends, whom the 
ws (1) Arnulphus, de ſchiſm. c. 4+ bey of Fulda, whom ſhe loved, 
| (&) Her true name was Gil- and who was her inſtructor, and I 


ned berta, and it is ſaid ſhe took the travelled with her. Creſpin's L'e- 
he name of . Engliſh, or Anglus, tat de FEg1iies . 
ch; from Anglus, a monk of the ab- 1 


eing ! Vol. VII. G 1 ſcans 
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candalous Chronicle calls her Favourite Lover. From A- 
thens Joan went to Rome, where ſhe taught divinity, and, 
in the garb of a doctor, acquired ſo great a reputation for 
underſtanding, learning, and probity, that ſhe was unani- 
mouſly elected pope in the room of Leo IV (L). 

Hitherto there is nothing in this ſtory, but what does 
great honour to Joan and the fair ſex in general; bat ſeveral 


modern hiſtorians add many particularities of a more delicate 


nature; they pretend that Joan carried her gratitude too far 
toward this friend, to whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe owed her advance- 
ment in learning; and that he, on his fide, as much ſtruck 
by the beauties of her perſon as by thoſe of her mind, taught 


her ſomewhat more than mere Greek and philoſophy. Ibis 


commerce, however, might have remained a ſecret, had it 
not been for an unlucky accident: Joan, miſtaken, without 
doubt, in her reckoning, ventured to go to a proceſſion, 


where ſhe had the misfortune to be brought to bed in the 


middle of the ſtreet, between the Coliſeum and the church 


of St. Clement. Hiſtory or fable ſays ſhe died there : whe- 


ther of her pains, or out of grief at having ſo badly con- 
certed her meaſures, is what we are left to gueſs. Whatever 


it might be owing to, Joan, it is ſaid, died in labour, after 
having held the pontifical ſee two years, or thereabout. It 


is pretended, that whenever the moſt holy father paſſes by 


this fatal ſpot, he never fails to turn his head aſide, in token 


of his abhorrence of what happened there (1). And an au- 
thor, whoſe teſtimony ought not to be ſuſpected in theſe 


matters, aſſures us, that the marble ſtatue, which was till 


to be ſeen in his time in the very place, was originally ſet up 
there as a monument of the fact (N). 

This ſtory would want its prettieft embelliſhment, if we 
did not mention the precaution that has been taken ever 
ſince, to avoid ſuch an accident another time. Every one 
that has heard of the ſtory of pope Joan, muſt likewiſe have 
heard talk of the ſearching or groping chair, In truth, it 
is ſomewhat difficult to explain the uſe of this chair, as well 
as to deſcribe the part which the pope elect acted in it. But 
not to leave the narrative unfiniſhed, we muft frankly de- 
clare, that after a pope was elected, he was ſeated in this 


chair, and a deacon moſt devoutly drew near, and laid his 


hand on the part which diſtinguiſhes the two ſexes, in order 


(L) Marianns Scotus, Chron. made the ſame year. | 

I. iii. ZEtat 6. ad ann. 8 54. (xn) Theodoric a Niem in liber 
(M). Id. & Sigebert's chronogr. de privil. & juribus imper. 
| 1 


:0:A 


to be ſure that a man, and not a woman, was clected to 
govern the church. It is certain, however, that this cuſtom 
has been long laid aſide, probably upon the ſame principle of 


modeſty to which the abolition of certain proofs of virility, 


to which men were liable not long ago in France, is ow- 
ing (0). SY, 1 
This is the ſtory, with its moſt curious circumſtances, as 


| related in the hiſtory of the popes, the author of which, a 


profeſſed Papiſt, declares he ſees nothing in it, that reflects 
any diſgrace either on the holy ſee, or on the faithful who 
are ſubject thereto. For, continues he, as F. de Mainferne 
has judiciouſly obſerved, why ſhould it be ſhameful for men 
to obey a woman, ſince the holy virgin commanded even 
God himſelf? for it is ſaid in ſcripture, that Jeſus Chriſt was 
ſubject to his mother, If God, the neceſſary being, the 
creator of all things, did not ſcruple to obey a woman, why 
ſhould we poor diminitive creatures, men, preſume to hefi- 
tate at doing the ſame (2). An argument well becoming 
one of that church which exalts the blefſed virgin above 
Chriſt; but this is too groſs to be ſwallowed by ſuch as ob- 
ſerve that the Son was far from being governed by his mo- 
ther in the character of Meſſiah. Another popiſh writer 
expreſſes his wiſhes, that this poor German wench had not 
been brought upon the carpet, and would have adviſed leay- 
ing the matter where it was. For before that, ſays he, 
every one looked upon this hiſtory as true, without dreaming 
of any injury done thereby to the holy ſee, any more than 
is done to the Aſſyrians by their Semiramis, who _overned 
the ſtate a long time in the dreſs of a man, and at length, as 
a woman, fell into the ſame diſaſter with Joan (Q). 

believe it will not be denied that theſe gentlemen have 
ſet the matter in the beſt light that it will admit of, in favour 
of their cauſe, conſidering that the ſtory was received and 
avowed: as a truth for ſome centuries by that church ; and 
indeed the apology might be allowed as ſufficient, did not 
that church claim to be infallible : it was that claim which 
firſt brought the truth of the ſtory of Joan in queſtion. The 
Proteſtants alledged it as a clear proof againſt the claim 
fince it could not be denied that, in this inſtance, the church 

(o) We ſhall ſee another re- ( Lettre de Paſquier Tur- 
on given for this preſently. nebius, I. 12. and Florimond 

(P) Mainferne in Clypeo naſ- de Remond in antipapeſſ. c. 1. 
tentis Fontebraldenſis Ordinis, n. 2. 
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JOAN. 
was deceived and impoſed on by a woman in diſguiſe. This put 
the Romans upon ſearching more narrowly than before into the 


affair, and the reſult of that . was, firſt a doubt, and 


next an improbability of Joan's real exiſtence, This led to a 
further inquiry into the origin of it, whence it appeared, that 
there were no footſteps of its being known in the church for 
two hundred years after it was ſaid to have happened (R); 
neas Sylvius, who was pope in the 15th century, under 
the name of Pius II, was the firſt who called it in queſtion, 
and he touched it but ſlightly, and as it were with fear, ob- 
ſerving, that in the election of that woman there was no 
error in a matter of faith, nor de jure (of right) but only an 
ignorance in regard to a matter of fact: and alſo, that the 
ſtory was not certain. Yet this very Sylvius ſuffered Joan's 
name to be placed among thoſe of the other popes in the re- 
giſter of Siena, and which pope tranſcribed the ſtory in his 
Hiſtorical work printed at Nuremberg in 1493. The exam- 


ple of Sylvius emboldened others to ſearch more freely into 


the matter, who, finding it to have no good foundation, 
thought proper to give it up, in the opinion, that the church 
would ſuffer leſs diſgrace by rejeCting a real fable, though 
authenticated by a general reception, than by retaining it 
at the expence of prohability, in the view of preſerving the 


Church's reputation unſtained. 


But this did not filence the Proteſtants, [i. e. the heretics.] 
On the contrary, they thought themſelves the more obliged 
to labour in ſupport of it, as an indelible blot and reproach 
in their adverſaries; and, to aggravate the matter, ſeveral 
circumſtances were mentioned with the view of expoſing the 
credulity and weakneſs of that church, which, it was main- 
tained, had authoriſed them. In this ſpirit it was obſerved, 
not only that Joan, being inſtalled in her office, admitted 
others into holy orders, after the manner of other popes; 
made prieſts and deacons, ordained biſhops and abbots, ſung 
maſs, conſecrated churches and altars, adminiſtred the ſacra- 
ments, preſented her feet to be kiſſed, and performed all 
other actions which the popes of Rome are wont to do; and 
her acts were not void at that time; and further, that whilf 
this woman was in the papal ſee, the emperor Lotharius, 
being pretty old, took the monks habit; and Lewis, the 
Jecond of that name, coming to Rome, received the impe- 


(x) Marianus is the firſt who ciſſim. de la queſtion : Si une 
mentions it, and he lived 200 femme a eſte aſſiſe au ſiege papal 


rial 


JOAN. 
rial ſceptre and crown from her hand, together with the bleſ- 
ſing of St. Peter; but, that whilſt ſhe was thus in poſſeſſion 
of that high dignity, ſhe was got with child by a certain 
cardinal, a chaplain of hers, who knew very well of what 
ſex ſhe was. "That ſhe was delivered and died as before re- 
lated. That, on account of ſuch a ſin, and becauſe ſhe 
was thus delivered in public, ſhe was deprived of all the ho- 


| nours Which are uſed to be paid to the popes, and buried 


without any pontifical pomp. That the ſearching- chair, 
now no longer in ule, had been laid aſide, becauſe the he 
popes, while they are cardinals, and before they are raiſed 
to the papal dignity, beget ſo many baſtards as renders their 
virility unqueſtionable, ſo that there is no longer any occa- 
lion for ſo holy a ceremony (s). 

Theſe latter circumſtances were too groſs; they were too 
plainly the effects of animoſity, and ſerved to betray the 
cauſe which they were brought to defend. A weaknels 
which was ſeen by their adverſaries, who therefore turned 
the miſchief upon themſelves ; aſcribing the particular of her 
delivery, to the particular providence of God, interpoſing 
in defence of his church. Thus they obſerve, that ſhe, 
who had enchanted all the world, loſt her wit, and could 
not conceal her delivery. And becauſe ſhe had thus impoſed 
upon the world, that wicked woman, being all in tears, 
was ſent into a dark priſon, by the command of the fathers. 
Another repreſented her as loaded with much more diſgrace: I 
ſaw, ſays he, on a gallows, that crafty woman, who, being 
dreſſed in mens cloaths, and affecting a great zeal, was, by 
her artifice, raiſed to the papal throne; that impudent har- 
lot had the triple crown on her head; and, near her, hung 
her gallant, who curſed her fate. This writer alſo, in order 
to make the ſtory ſtill more pleaſant, added, that the head 
groom of the pope's ſtables was hanged with her. A third, 
of the order of the Minorites, adds, that our Joan, being 
about to lay a ſpirit, and aſking the devil when he would 
depart from that body, he anſwered her, in a Latin diſtich, 
to this effect: Tell me when a woman pope will be delivered 
of a child, and I ſhall tell you when I ſhall leave that body. 
Laſtly, in anſwer to thoſe wha objected, that fo artful and 
cunning a woman, as Joan is ſaid to be, would have found 
out ſome manner to keep her fault ſecret, it was alledged, 
That God, who would not ſuffer that ſuch an abominable 


(5) Creſpin, as before. oo 
| wicked 


2 
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wickedneſs ſhould go unpuniſhed, ſent an angel to that I ane 
woman pope, who told her, that her ſin would be forgiven, | th: 

rovided ſhe were delivered in the open ſtreet without any 
aſſiſtance, and without calling to any woman to come and Jut 
help her in that urgent neceſſity. That this would be in- far 
ſtead of a penance to her, and that amende honorable' as 2 hi, 
puniſhment ; which ſhe did accordingly, to obey God's com- no 
mand. Accordingly, it was told, by ſeveral. perſons at 
Rome, that the angel left it to her choice, either to be de- ſec 
livered privately, and without diſgrace, and go to hell, or th 
be delivered publicly, and go to heaven. Some Proteſtants m: 
improved the ſtory ftill more; they aſſerted, the laſt ſcene m. 
of this wretched woman's life was ated not only in public MW H 
in a proceſſion, but in that ſolemn proceſſion which the Pa- bu 
piſts celebrate on Corpus Chriſti day, or the feſtival of God's th 
body; and, in ſupport of this aſſertion, pictures were ſet up in 
f in ſeveral parts of Germany, and prints in many books and I fir 
'4 eccleſiaſtical hiſtories in Geneva, in which our pope is re- an 
| preſented under a canopy, holding the holy ſacrament, with N 
V her child iſſuing from between her legs (T). i | in 
n 7 The extravagance of ſuch circumſtances as theſe, in Joan's on 
7 4; 7, hiſtory, was fo notorious, that her exiſtence became thereby be 
, annihilated, and all parties have agreed to ſtrike her out of iſ ſu 
ran, the lift of human creatures. Aſter this, it is natural to ſup- wi 
2. Hed 7 oy Poſe that we ſhould hear no more of her. But the point it: 
4 e a has not been ſuffered to drop ſo, From her non-entity there he 
has grown another ſubje& of enquiry, which is, how the co 
Ch ad mm E fable or romance, as it proves to be, came to have being? w 
Hos 4 egi, As this is matter of conjecture only, the author of the ar 
, hiſtory of the popes advances it as not impoſſible or impro - di 
5 / 70 2 ( bable, that the ſtory might take its riſe merely from the cor- up 
7 AR 7 Hiorfuption and debauchery of the popes of thoſe days. We arc fal 


MY WAS 
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* told, that a great queen ¶ Boadicea] gave Nero the epithet of 
eV ben e Madam, on account of his unnatural debaucheries (v); and 


— 


4 

} z; | nz 
; Hor eu a. it is a wonder that no-body has yet thought of faying that em- m 
| / S On Ss It is certain the lewdneſs of the pon- .. 
CC iffs at that time is very freely cenſured even by the popiſh of 


[ Pr af, Of> writers; and if this method was taken of expoſing them, fi 
nin order to work a reformation, the thought was ingenious, N et 


A an rl: | 
Ve (7) Florimond de Remond de a poet without wit or ſtile, a Jaw- 
antipapeſſa. | er without judgment, and a fabu- 
(v) Stephen Forcadella de Gal- lous hiſtorian, who died in 1573. bc 
lerum imperio&philoſophia.lib.vii. | | 


and 
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hat and the conjecture very becoming a true and faithful ſon of 
en, that church. Pak 
any At leaſt it will be hardly denied the preference to the ſo- 
and Jution of the problem gizen by another writer (x) of the 
in- ſame church, who, maintaining it to be no fable in one of 
is 2 his books, exclaims with admiration, as if he had made a 
m- notable diſcovery : But what if pope Joan was metamor- 
a © phoſed into a woman!“ How ridiculous ſoever this may 
de- ſeem of itſelf, yet it becomes more ſo, when, in ſupport of 
or this conjecture, he quotes a ſtory out of Livy (v), of a wo- 
nts man who was turned into a man, at the time when the Ro- 
ene man army, commanded by T. Gracchus, gave battle to 
blic Hanno, general of the Carthaginians, near Beneventum; 
Pa- but, continues he, ſuch an event will not find credit with 
od's thoſe, who do not remember that Lot's wife was changed 
: up into a pillar of ſalt, and that God does and can do an in- 
and finity of miracles. This is advanced with great gravity z . 
re- and he might have confirmed his hypotheſis from a paſſage in 
vith @ Michael Montaigne's eſſays where that witty author, among 
| innumerable other marvellouſly entertaining tories, relates 
an's one of a perſon in Provence, whom all the pariſh knew to 
eby be a woman till he was eighteen years of age, when he was 
of ſuddenly transformed into a man, by opening his legs too 
up- wide in order to ſtride over a ſtile, by which the virility 
int ſtarted forth in a very prominent manner, inſomuch, that 
iere (MW he was rebaptized by the curate of the pariſh as a male. To 
the {MW conclude this ſtory : Pope Joan, in the church of Rome, is 
ig: well matched by that of the Nag's-head conſecration of 
the archbiſhop Parker, at the reformation in England; and the 
ro · ¶ diſputes thereupon between the two churches is beſt made 
or- up by a compoſition, in which each fide acknowledges the 
are fallchood of the charge imputed to the other, 
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oy J OBERT (Levis) a pious and learned jeſuit, was a 
native of Paris, where he was born in 1647. He taught hu- DiR. Port, 


manity learning in his own order, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
sa preacher, He died at Paris, in Oct. 1719, at the age 
0 of 72. We have ſeveral tracts of piety of his writing, be- 


_ fides a piece intituled, La ſcience des medailles, in good 
"2 eſteem ; of which the beſt edition is that of Paris, in 1739, 
ww. 2 vol. 12mo. | 


ba- JODELLE (STEeentn) lord of Limodin (z), was 
57 born, in 1532, at Paris, and ſo much diſtinguiſhed him- 
and (x) See Folette's Annal. (v) Decad ili. lib. 4. 

Be: (2) This lordſhip is ſaid to be a patrimonial eſtate, Bayle. 
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ſelf by his talents for poetry, as to be one of the Pleiades (, 
invented by Ronfatd; and he is ſaid to be the firſt of all the 
French who wrote comedies and tragedies in his own tongue 
in the ancient form. However that be, we are aſſured that 
his brother poets, he was much reſpected by the band of 
poets, who, upon the ſucceſs of one of his plays on the 
ſtage, made an entertainment, in which they conſecrated 
a goat to him. This frolic was much cenſured by the 
clergy, as an act of heatheniſm, maintaining, that the 
goat was offered up to a falſe deity. But the farce was 
only this, Jodelle having cauſed his tragedy of Cleopatra 
to be acted before the king, it met with fo great applauſe, 
that, ſome days after, the whole band of poets, Ronſard at 
their head, meeting in the village of Hercueil, to divert 
themſelves, and make merry during the Shrovetide holidays, 
there was none of them who did not, on this occaſion, 
make ſome verſes in imitation of the ancient Bacchanals : 
one of theſe days they chanced to meet with a great goat in 
the ſtreets, whence taking the hint, becauſe this animal 
uſed to be offered to Bacchus, they reſolved to complete 
the frolic in imitation of that ſacrifice. Accordingly, they 


_ preſented the goat, in a pleaſant way, to Jodelle, in re- 
ward for his tragedy. This is the whole truth of the ftory ; 


which coming to the ears of the miniſters, was preſently 
nurſed up into a monſtrous prophanation of Chriſtianity, 
and, ſuch is the power of religious bigotry, they did not 
ſpare to graft, in honour thereof, a forgery upon it, after 
his death, aſſerting, that he died for want, which was a 
judgment upon him for his prophaneneſs (B). Ronſard's 
anſwer to this calumny is very ſpirited, and pleaſant enough: 
* You belch out your wicked reproaches againſt me, ſays 
he, and Tay that I have ſacrificed a large goat to Bacchus. 
“ You lye impudently, Fifty honeſt men, who were at 
the entertainment, will declare, that there was no ſuch 


thing as a ſacrifice. Muſes who dwelt on the top of Par- 


© naſſus, daughters of Jupiter ! ye that walk nine in com- 
„ pany, come, and, by your beautiful ſons, repel the in- 


(a) That is, ſeven principal venge. Jodelle was a renegado 
French poets, according to the from the Huguenots, and Ron- 
number of the ſtars in that con- fard had ſet up for a perſecutor of 


ſtellution, though no more than fix 
have appeared tor a great number 
of years. | 

(B) The miniſters were appa- 
rently ſacrificing to their own re- 


them, both by his pen and ſword ; 
he wrote againſt them, and fell 
upon them at the head of the mi- 
litia. Bayle, 


jury 
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« jury that is offered to you and to your bards. Jodelle, 
« by his noble poem, deſerved the honour which the Greets 
« uſed to confer on tragic poets : for he exalted and raiſed 
« the low ſtile of the French, and thus pleaſed the ears of 
« majeſty : whereupon the band of poets who then lifted 
ee up their heads to the ſky, at a time when they could law- 
« fully indulge themſelves in ſome honelt freedom, to do 
& honour to his lively genius and to his learning, preſented 
« him with a goat, the uſual prize of tragedy. The cloth 
« was already laid, dinner was upon the table, a ſacred and 
& learned company ſurrounded it, ready to fit down, when 
« two or three of the band, out of a frolic, drove in the 
&« fire of the full bearded lock, He walked in gravely with 
his beard painted, a garland on his head, and a noſegay 
&« at his ear. He was very proud that a company of young 
« men ſhould thus preſent him. But the pageant was after- 
« wards rejected as a pitiful thing, when it had afforded the 
« company a great deal of mirth for ſome time: and it was 
& not ſacrificed as you, a liar, ſay, who have impudently 
& invented this ſcandalous ſlander (c).“ This paſſage of 
our autkor's life ſets his poetical fame in a conſpicuous 
5 | point 
(c) We have attempted above will no doubt be better pleaſed 
a poetical tranſlation of Ronſard's with the original as followeth : 
verſes z but the curious reader 
&« Tu dis, en vomiſſant deſſur moy ta malice, 
% Que j'ai fait d'un grand bouc a Bacchus facrifice, 
« Tu ments impudemment : cinquante gens de bien, 
« 7 wo au banquet diront, qu'il n'en eſt rien. 
« Muſes qui habitez de Parnaſſe la crope. 
&« Filles de Jupiter, qui allez neuf en trope, 
« Venez & repouſſez par vos belles chanſons 
“ L'injure faite a vous & a vos nouriſſons. 
© jodelle ayant gaigne par une voix hardie 
« L' honneur que ma Grec donne a la tragedie, 
© Pour avoir en hauſſant le bas ſtile Frangois 
« Contents doctement les oreilles des Rois: 
La brigade qui lors au ciel levoit la teſte 
« (Quand le tems permettoit une licence honneſte) 
* Honorant ſon eſprit gaillard & bien appris, 
“Lui fit preſent d'un bouc des tragiques le prix. 
ce Ja la nappe eftoit meſe, & la table garnie 
& Se bordoit d'une ſaincte & dodcte compagnie. 
© Quand deux ou trois en riant ont pouſſẽ 
Loe pere du trovpeau a long poil herifle : 
66 Il venoit a grand pas, ayant la barbe peinte 
© D'un chapelet des fleurs la teſte il avoit ceinte, 
Le bouquet ſur Foreille, & bien fier ſe ſentoit, 
Pe quoy telle jeuneſſe ainſi le preſentoit ; 


JODELLE. 


point of view. However, we ſee herein one fide only of 
his merit. He was admirable in a particular talent, to a 
degree which is almoſt incredible : I mean his unparalleled 
readineſs. Whatever Jodelle compoſed was done without any 
ſtudy and without any labour. Several of his contemporaries are 
witneſſes that he did not ſpend above ten mornings in com- 
poſing and writing his longeſt and moſt difficult comedy or 
tragedy ; and even his comedy of Eugene was completed in 
four mornings. When he was but a youth, he has been 
feen to compole and write down, for a wager, in one night 
only, five hundred good Latin verſes upon a ſubject that was 
propoſed to him, extempore. All his ſonnets, even thoſe 
that were made upon given ſubjects and meaſures, in a turn 
or two in a garden-walk, whilſt now ahd then too his 
thoughts ran upon other things, yet they came finiſhed fo 
quick, that, when he recited them, it was thought he could 
hardly -have begun them, He is reported to have wrote 
about ten thouſand verſes upon Cæſar's wars. Beſides 
this, he had ſeveral other accompliſhments. He was an 
orator, was well {killed in architecture, ſculpture, and paint- 
ing, and was a good maſter of the ſword, which he always 


wore, having a right to it as a gentleman. In his younger 


years he embraced the reformed religion, and lived at Ge- 
neva, where he wrote one night, extempore, a hundred La- 
tin verſes, in which he deſcribed the maſs, with proper far- 
caſms. But it ſhould ſeem that he was but indifferently paid 
for his poems there : for all on a ſudden he returned to Paris, 
and to that maſs which he had ſo much cried down in his 
Latin verſes, Hence the Huguenots probably called him an 
impious man, and even an atheift ; epithets that muſt una- 
voidably be fixed upon him by the thirty ſonnets which 


he made immediately after the maſſacre committed on St. 


| Bartholomew's day, in order to charge the miniſters with be- 


ing the cauſe of the executions, murders, and wars, which 
had raged in France fince the beginning of the reformation, 
and were occaſioned by it, He is ſaid to have received for 
theſe ſonnets a large ſum of money (p); if ſo, he muſt have 


t Puis il fut rejettẽ pour choſe mepriſce, 
4“ Apres qu'il eut ſeryy d'une longue riſce, 
« Et non ſacrifiẽ, comme tu dis menteur, 
© De telle falſe bourde impudent inventeur” 
Reſponſe a quelques miniſtres, in Ronſard's works, v. 9. 
p- 92. Paris 1604, 12mo. h 
(n) Memoires de Feſtat de France, tom, 1, 
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ſpent it in leſs than a year, on the ſuppoſition that he died 
for want, ſince his death happened in the following July 
1579, at the age of 41 years. The next year his friends 

ubliſhed the firſt volume of his works, which contain a col- 
jection of poems of all ſorts, as elogies, odes, ſonnets, ſongs, 


| inſcriptions, canticles. He alſo wrote a poem againſt prepo- 
| fterous venery, or the fin of ſodomy. 


JOHN of Saliſbury, an Engliſhman, biſhop of Char- 
tres, and one of the moſt learned perſons in the twelfth cen- 
tury. In his youth he lived with Peter de Celles, abbot of 
St. Rheims, as his clerk ; but leaving the abbot after ſome 
time, he went to finiſh his ſtudies at Paris, where he was 
ſupported by the liberality of Theobald IV, ſurnamed the 
Grand, count of Champagne in France. In this univerſity 
he took his doctor's degree, and afterwards went to Rome to 
make his devoirs to pope Adrian his countryman, who re- 
cejved hjm yery graciouſly, and ſhewed him ſeveral marks of 
friendſhip. From Rome he returned to Paris, where he ſet 
up a ſchool, and, among others, had the honour of having 
the learned Peter de Blois for his ſcholar. After ſome time, 
he took a voyage to England, where he was entertained b 
Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury; and, after the death 
of that prelate, he lived with Thomas a Becket, his ſucceſ- 
for, whoſe companion he was till the death of the latter. In 
1177 he was choſen biſhop of Chartres by the clergy of that 
dioceſe. This promotion was obtained by the recommen- 
dation of Lewis the Young, king of France, and the ſollici- 
tation of his friend William of Champagne, ſon of Theo- 
bald IV, who had been tranſlated from that ſee to the metro- 

litan chair of Sens. However, theſe friends were proba- 
bly procured by his patron Thomas a Becket, to whoſe me- 
tits he always aſcribed his election (E). He governed this 
church with admirable prudence, and having aſſiſted at the 
council of Lateran in 1179, he died two years afterwards in 
1181. He wrote ſeveral books, which are loſt. The only 
things we have remaining of his, are his life of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury; A collection of letters; and his Polycraticon, 


97: 


or De nugis Curialium & veſtigiis philoſophorum, Libri Moreri, 


octo, &c. 


(=) This he expreſſed by an annes, divina miſeratione, & meri- 
inſcription upon the greateſt part tis S. Thomæ maryris, Carnoten- 
of his letters, in theſe terms: Jo- fis eccleſiæ miniſter humilis, &c. 


JOHN- 
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JOHNSON (Samve:,) an Engliſh divine of remarka- 
ble learning and ſteadineſs in ſuffering for the principles of 
the revolution in 1688; had his birth in 1649 in Stafford- 


ſhire, and being put to St Paul's ſchool in London, where 


he plied his book with ſuch ſucceſs and reputation, that, as 
foon as he was fit for the univerſity, he was made library- 
keeper, in which ſtation he ſtudied the oriental languages 
with uncommon diligence, and made ſuch a progreſs therein, 
as was afterwards of great uſe to him in the ſtudy of divinity, 
which he choſe for his profeſſion, having firſt laid a proper 
rock in the ſtudies of humanity at 'Trinity-college in 

ambridge, where he continued to proſecute thoſe ſtudies 
with extraordinary application. He left the univerſity with- 
out taking any degree, and his merit being obſerved by Mr. 
Robert Biddolph, a gentleman probably deſcended from an 
ancient family of his name in Staffordſhire, he entered into 
holy orders, to qualify himſelf for accepting the rectory of 
Corringham in the Hundreds of Eſſex, to which he was pre- 
ſented by the juſt- mentioned friend, March 1, 1669-70. 
This living, which was worth no more than eighty pounds 
2 year, happened to be the only church-preferment he ever 
had : and as the air of the place did not agree with him, he 
was obliged to place a curate upon the ſpot, to whom he 
gave a moiety of the revenue, only viſiting his pariſhioners 
occaſionally, as often as his health would permit. He ſet- 
tled himſelf at London, which was a ſituation ſo much more 
agreeable to him, as he had a ſtrong bent to politics, and 


had even made ſome progreſs in that ſtudy, when he was 


preſented to this living, 

The times were turbulent; the duke of York declaring 
himſelf a papiſt, his ſucceſſion to the crown began to be warm- 
ly oppoſed, and this brought the doctrine of indefeaſible here- 


ditary right into diſpute, which was ſtrongly difrelifhed by 


Mr. Johnſon, who was naturally of no ſubmiſſive tem- 
per (F). This inclination was early obſerved by his patron, 
who 


tx) Of this truth we cannot © ſently join iſſue with this con- 
have a ſtronger evidence than is “ querin reps for I have not 


ſeen in his own account of it. In © been afraid of a conqueror theſe 
a piece printed in 1689, ſpeaking 
of biſhop Burnet's paſtoral letter, 
publiſhed a little before, in order 
to place king William's right to 
the crown upon conqueſt, he ex- 


preſſes himſelf thus: *I will pre- 


&« eighteen years; for long ſince I 
e uled to walk by the New-Ex- 
4 change-Gate, (now called the 
& New-Exchange-Buildings in the 
cc Strand) where ſtood an over- 
&« grown porter with his gown and 

= 6e ſtaff, 


JOHNSON. 
who warned him againſt the danger of it to one of his pro- 
feſſion, and adviſed him, if he would turn his thoughts to 
that ſubject, to read Bracton and Forteſcue de laudibus 
legum Angliæ, &c. (o) that ſo he might be acquainted 
with the old Engliſh conſtitution z but by no means to 
make politics the ſubject of his ſermons ; becauſe he had 


| taken notice that many clergymen had given their hearers 
| bad impreſſions,” and filled their heads with falſe notions of 


thoſe things which they had a very imperfe& knowledge of 
themſelves, and that matters of faith and practice were more 
ſuitable entertainments from the pulpit. Mr. Johnſon, it is 
ſaid, religiouſly obſerved this advice, and though, by apply- 
ing himſelf to the ſtudy of thoſe books recommended to him, 
he became as well verſed in the Engliſh conſtitution as any 
man, yet he made a proper uſe of this knowledge, and ne- 
ver meddled with politics in the pulpit. : 
However, this did not reſtrain him from making uſe of 
that place to expdſe the abſurdity and miſchief of the popiſh 
religion, which was then too much encouraged, and would 
unavoidably be eſtabliſhed, if the next heir to the crown was. 
not ſet aſide (H). This point he laboured inceſſantly in 
his private converſation, and became ſo good a maſter of the 
arguments for it, that the anti-courtiers, finding him a fit 
perſon for their purpoſe, gave him ſuitable encouragement 
to proceed, The earl of Eſſex admitted him into his com- 


te ſtaff, which gave him a reſem- 
e blagce of authority, whoſe bu- 
e fineſs it was to regulate the 
«© coachmen before the entrance; 
ce and would make nothing of 
« lifting a coachman off his box, 
© and beating him, and throwing 
e him into his box again. I have 
te ſeveral times, continued he, 
© looked up at this tall maſtering 
« tellow, and put the caſe : Su 

* poſe this conqueror ſhould 6e 2 


© me up under his arm, like a 


© gizzard, and run away with me; 
eam I his ſubject? No, thought 
“, Iam my own, and not his: 
and, having thus invaded me, 
ce if J could not otherwiſe reſcue 
% myſelf from him, I would ſmite 
© him under the fifth rib. The 
application is eaſy.” Tract con- 
cerning king James's abrogation. 


In our author's works, p. 207, 
268. 

(6) That he followed this ad- 
vice, appears every-where through- 
out his political works, particu- 
larly in his Kalends of May, &c. 

(a) All his other ſermons are 
upon plain and practical ſubjects, 
but this, wherein, tho' no mention 
is expreſsly made of the miſchief 
of popery to the ſtate, yet he ex- 
preſsly declares, his deſign in it 
was to ſtir up the clergy againſt 
the common enemy, and to pre- 
vent popery from returning again 
in our days. Accordingly it was 
placed by him at the head of his 
pieces intituled * His ſecond five 
© years ſtruggle, &c. thereby 
clearly intimating, that his firſt 
five years ſtruggle had itz æra in 
that ſermon. | 

pany, 


0 
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pany, and lord William Ruſſel, reſpecting his parts and pro- 
bity, made him his domeſtic chaplain. This preferment ſet 
him in a conſpicuous point of view, and in 1679 he was ap- 
Dointed to preach before the lord mayor and aldermen at 
Guildhall chapel, on Palm-Sunday. e took that oppor- 
tunity of preaching againſt popery, and from this timey he 
tells us himſelf, <© he threw away his liberty with both hands, 
« and with his eyes open, for his country's ſervice (1). ” 

In ſhort, he began to be looked on by his party as their 
immoveable bulwark ; and, to make good that character, 
while the bill of excluſion, againſt the duke of York, was 


carried on by his patron, at the head of his party, in the houſe 


of commons, his chaplain, to promote the ſame cauſe, en- 
aged the eccleſiaſtical champion of paſſive . obedience, 
. Hicks (Kk), in a book entituled Julian the apoſtate, &c, 
publiſhed in 1682. This piece being written to expoſe the 
doctrine, then generally received, of paſſive obedience, was 
anſwered by dr. Hicks, in a piece intituled Jovian, (L) &c. 
To which our author drew up a reply, under the title of Ju- 
lian's arts to undermine and extirpate Chriſtianity, &c. 
This piece was printed and entered at Stationers-hall in 1683, 
in order to be publiſhed ; but, ſeeing his patron lord Ruſſe] 
ſeized and impriſoned in June, he thought proper to check 
his forward zeal, and take the advice of his friends in ſup- 
Preſſing it. 
However, the court having information of it, he was ſum- 
moned about two months after the lord Ruſſel was beheaded, 
to appear before the king and council, where the lord 


keeper North examined him upon theſe points: 1. Whether 
he was the author of a book called Julian's arts and methods 


to underniine and extirpate Chriſtianity? To which, having 
anſwered in the affirmative, he was interrogated why, after 
the book had been ſo long entered at Stationers-hall, it was 
not publiſhed? To which he replied : That the nation was 


(1) Abrogation of king James, 
&c. p. 265. 

(x) The doctor's piece was a 
fermon preached before the lord 
mayor in 1681, and publiſhed this 

ear 1682, | 

(L) The doctor charged mr. 
Johnſon with being aſſiſted by 
mr. Thomas Hunt, who publiſhed 
an argument for the biſhops right 


to judge in capital caſes in parlia- 
ment, &c. The charge is not de- 
nied by our author, Who, on the 
contrary, expreſsly acknowledges 
his connection with Mr. Hunt; 
whence it may be inferred that, 
how warm a whig ſoever John- 
ſon was, in regard to the ſtate, 
yet he was in reality a church- 
tory. | | 

in 


\ 
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in too great a ferment to have the matter further debated at 
that time. Upon this he was commanded to produce one of 
thoſe books to the council, being told that it ſhould be pub- 
liſhed if they approved it ; but he anſwered, he had ſup- 
preſſed them himſelf, ſo that they were now his own pri- 
vate thoughts, for which he was not accountable to a 
power upon earth. The council then diſmiſſed him; but he 
was ſent for twice afterwards, and the ſame thing preſſed 
upon him, to which returning the ſame anſwers, they ſent 
him priſoner to the Gatehouſe, by the following commit- 
ment directed to the keeper of that priſon, by Si Leoline 
Jenkins, one of the privy council, and principal ſecretary of 
tate: 4 Whereas Samuel Johnſon, clerk, hath (as ap- 
«. peareth by information upon oath) cauſed three thouſand 
copies of a certain book, intituled Julian's arts to extir- 
« pate and undermine Chriſtianity, &c. to be printed, in 
« order to the publiſhing thereof. And the ſaid S. John- 
«© fon confeſſeth that he was the author thereof, and had the 
“ ſaid three thouſand copies (or thereabouts) in his cuftody, 
« and hath delivered the ſame fo printed to a friend, to be 
« kept until he ſhall ſee a fit time for the publiſhing thereof; 
« and refuſeth, upon his examination, to produce any of the 
« ſaid printed copies, or to diſcover where and in whoſe. 
« cuſtody the ſame are. And whereas it is juſtly ſuſpected 
ec that the ſaid book is a treaſonable book, and intended to 
ce be publiſhed at ſuch time or times, as it ſhall be of dan- 
« gerous conſequence to the public peace to do it: Theſe 
« are therefore, in his majeſty's name, to will and require 
« you, &c. ſafely to keep him in the Gatehouſe till he diſ- 
cover the ſaid copies, to the end that, if they be treaſon- 
«* able, they may effectually be proceeded upon and ſup- 
e preſſed, or he the ſaid S. Johnſon be delivered by due 
e courſe of law. Dated Aug. 3, 1683. (M). L. Jenkins.” 
Mr. Johnſon was bailed out of the Gatehouſe by two of 
his friends, and the court uſed all poſſible endeavours to diſ- 
cover and ſeize the copies of his book. To this end a meſ- 
ſenger was ſent to ſearch the houſe, where information had 
been given they were ; but he miſſed them, which was ſo 


(1) This warrant is a blot in able. SeetheLife of Sir LeolineJen- 
that ſecretary's eſcutcheon, which kins, prefixed to his works in 2 
is prudently buried in filence by vol, folio. 
the writer of his life as undeface- | 


much 
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much the more remarkable, becauſe, after they had ſearchel ; 
the firſt time, his friends, apprehending a further inquiry, i 
not thinking them ſecure enough, removed them; and, when 
the meſſenger ſearched again, he found the firſt place, but n 
miſſed the ſecond; after which they were removed to a thim 5 
place in the ſame houſe, and, upon a freſh ſearch, the mei- t. 
ſenger found the ſecond place, but miſled the third. . 
Thus diſappointed in the ſearch, recourſe was had to pro- n 

miſes, and a conſiderable ſum, beſides the favour of the « 
court, was offered for one of the copies, to the perſon in 1 
whole hands they were ſuppoſed to be, which was refuſed. 2 
So that, neither threats nor promiſes prevailing, the court wa y 
obliged to drop the proſecution upon that book, and an in-W « 
formation againſt our author was lodged in the King's-Bench,W h 
for writing Julian the Apoſtate, &c. The proſecution wa I. 
begun and carried on by the intereſt of the duke of Vork 21 
The papiſts about that prince, knowing there was no ſuch 5: 
effectual way to ruin proteſtants, as to ſow diviſions among 
them, reſolved to ſplit them with a wedge of their own tim-W ;; 
ber. To this end they run down the old queen ElizabetiM fe 
proteſtants, who began then to grow out of faſhion, ani j; 
thoſe of the Laudean ſtamp were the only men in vogue. MW gf 
One of that fort, who wore the church's livery, was pitchelM fe 
upon to cull thoſe paſſages out of mr. Johnſon's book, upon ji 
which the information againſt him was to be founded; and 
that gentleman then made his boaſts of it (N). 

The firſt citation he took out of the book was thus: 
« And therefore I much wonder that thoſe men wh 
„trouble the nation, at this time of day, with th: 
< unſeaſonable . preſcription of prayers and tears, and 
de the paſſive obedience of the Thebean legion, and ſuch- 
like laſt remedies, which are proper only at ſuch a time 2 


<« the laws of our country are armed againſt our religion, of 
It may indeed ſeem ſtrange, that fo innocent an expreſſion ch 
this ſhould have been ſet in the front of his accuſation, H do 
a church of England divine: but ſince there is no doubt th ſu 
the popiſh prieſts had a great hand in the management of i br 
we are not to wonder that this expreſſion, how innocen bu 
ſoever in itſelf, was transformed into an unpardonable guilt i w. 


for nothing is more ſhocking to the ſpirit and intereſt d 

+ Popery, than that people ſhould claim any right to a religio! 

ſettled by the laws of the land, which is not allowed by the 

laws of the pope z it being a fundamental maxim of that fe on 
i tha 


he had o 
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chat all laws made to ſupport a religion or intereſt eontrary to 
that of Rome, are void in themſelves. | 
When Mr. Johnſon was brought to trial, he employed 
mr. Wallop (o) as his council, who urged for his client, that 
fende againſt no law of the — ; that the book, 
taken together, was innocent; but any treatiſe might be 
made criminal, if dealt witli as thoſe who drew up the infor- 
mation had dealt with this. The judges had orders to pro- 
ceed in the cauſe, and the lord chief juſtice Jeffries upbraided 
Mr. Johnſon for meddling with what did not belong to him, 
and ſcoffingly told him, that he would give him a text, which 
was, Let every man ſtudy to be quiet, and mind his own 
« buſineſs :* to which mr. Johnſon replied, that he did mind 
his buſineſs as an Engliſhman, when he wrote that bock. 
In ſhort, he was condemned in a fine of five hundred marks, 
and to be committed priſoner to the King's-Bench till he 

ſhould pay it. > | e 
Here he lay in very neceſſitous circumſtances, it being 
reckoned criminal to viſit or ſhew him any kindneſs; ſo that 
few had the courage to come near him, or give him any re- 
lief; by which means he was reduced — na Notwith- 
ſtanding which, when his mother, whom he had maintained 
for many years, ſent to him for ſubſiſtence, ſuch was his fi- 
lial affection, that though he knew not how to ſupply his 
own wants, and thoſe of his wife and children, and was told, 
on this occaſion, that © charity begins at home, he ſent her 
forty ſhillings, though he had but fifty in the world, ſaying, 
he would do his duty, and truſt providence for his own ſup- 
ply. The event ſheywed that his hopes were not in vain; for 
the next morning he received ten pounds by an unknown 
hand, which he knew, in the ſequel, to be ſent by dr. Fowler, 
afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter, However, by the afliſtance 
of two friends, who gave a bond of 10001. and himſelf ano- 


ther, he had preſently obtained the rules; and, when the. 


duke of Monmouth landed in England, great numbers of 
ſuſpected perſons being ſent to priſon on that occaſion; 
brought our author good company, which was ſome relief; 
but his greateſt relief was ſupplied by mr. Hampden, who 
was his fellow priſoner for two years (P). 


(0) Mr. Johnſon always re- that, counſellor Wallop was not 
tained a grateful ſenſe of this gen- made a judge. Preface to his Five 
fleman's kindneſs; and made it years ſtruggle, publiſhed in 1689. 
one of his complaints againſt the () Grandſon to the great pa- 
government, after the revolution, triot Hampden. See his artiels. 
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By theſe means he was enabled to run into ſtill further 
troubles, by printing ſome pieces which he wrote againſt po- 
pery in 1685,and to diſperſe ſeveral of them about the country 
at his own expence. Theſe being anſwered in three obſer- 
vators by ſir Roger L'Eftrange, who alſo, diſcovering the 
printer, ſeized all the copies that were in his hands, our au- 
thor took care to have every-where poſted up a paper con- 
taining, * A parcel of wry reaſons and wrong inferences, 
but right obſervator.” Upon the incampment of the army 
the following year, 1686, on Hounſlow- heath, he drew up, 
An humble and hearty addreſs to all the Proteſtants in the 
© preſent army,” &, He had diſperſed about a thoufand 
copies of this paper, when the reſt. of the. impreſſion was 
ſeized, and himſelf committed to cloſe cuſtody, in order to a 
ſecond trial at the King's-bench, where he was condemned 


to ſtand in the pillory in Palace-yard Weſtminſter, Charing- 


croſs, and the Old Exchange, to pay a fine of five hundred 
marks, and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, after 
he had been degraded from the prieſthood. | 

This laſt ought to have been done, according to the ca- 
nons, by his own dioceſan, the biſhop of London, dr. Comp- 
ton; but that prelate being then under ſuſpenſion himſelf 
becauſe he would not obey the king's order to ſuſpend dr, 
Sharp, a{terwards archbiſhop of York, for preaching again 
popery in his own pariſh church of St. Giles's in the Fields; 
Dr. Crew, biſhop of Durham, dr. Sprat, biſhop of Ro 
cheſter, and'dr. White, biſhop of Peterborough, who were then 


commiſſioners for the dioceſe of London, in the place of the 


ſuſpended biſhop, were appointed to degrade mr. Johnſon: 
which they performed in the Chapter-houſe of St. Paul's; 


where dr. Sherlock, and other clergymen, attended ; but dr. 


Stillingfleet, then dean of St. Paul's, refuſed to be preſent, 
Mr. Johnſon's behaviour on this occaſion, was obſerved to be 
ſo becoming that very character, which his enemies would 
have him deprived of, that it melted ſome of their hearts, 
and forced them to acknowledge, that there was ſomething 


very valuable in him. Among other things which he faid 


to the divines then preſent, he told them, in the moſt pa- 
thetic manner, It could not but grieve him to think, that, 
<« ſince all he had wrote was defigned to keep their gowns 
5 on their backs, they ſhould be made the unhappy inſtru- 


ments to pull off his: and he begged them to conſider, 


« whether they were not making rods for themſelves.” 
When they came to the formality of putting a Bible in — 
i 3 han 
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hand and taking it from him again, he was much affected, 
and parted from it with difficulty, kiſſing it, and ſaying, 
with tears, „ That they could not, however, deprive him 
« of the uſe and benefit of that ſacred depoſitum.” Tt hap- 
pened that they were guilty of an omiſſion in not ſtripping 
him of his — ; which, as ſlight a particular as it may 
ſeem, rendered his degradation imperfect, and afterwards 
ſaved him his living (G. ä | 

A popiſh prieſt made an offer, for two hundred pounds, to 
get the whipping part of the fentence remitted : the money 
was lodged, by one of mr. Johnſon's friends, in a third hand, 
for the prieſt, if he performed what he undertook. The 
man uſed his endeavours, but to no purpoſe ; the king was 
deaf to all intreaties. The anſwer was, That ſince mr. 
„ Johnſon had the ſpirit of martyrdom, it was fit he ſhould 
« ſuffer. Accordingly, — I, 1686, the ſentence 
was rigorouſly put in execution: yet he bore it with great 
firmneſs, and went through the whipping even with alacrity. 
He obſerved afterwards, to one of his moſt intimate friends, 
that this text of ſcripture, which came ſuddenly into his mind, 
« He endured the croſs and deſpiſed the ſhame,” fo much ani- 
mated and ſupported him in his bitter journey, that, had he 
not thought it would have looked like vain glory, he could 
nave ſung a pſalm, while the executioner was doing his of- 
tice, with as much compoſure and chearfulneſs as ever he 
had done in the church, though at the ſame time he had a 
quick ſenſe of every ftripe, which was given him, to the 
number of 317, with a whip of nine cords knotted. This 
was the more remarkable in him, becauſe he had not the 
leaft tincture of enthuſiaſm (x). The truth is, he was en- 
dued with a natural hardineſs of temper to a great degree, 
which, being inſpirited — an eager deſire, as appears from 
his own account, to ſuffer for the cauſe he had eſpouſed, 
was, undoubtedly, the ground-work of his Chriſtian-like be- 
haviour, which rivalled that of any of the primitive mar- 
tyrs. | 


to be caſt in much ſuch ano- 
ther mould as John Lilburn, to 
whom he bore a great reſemblance, 
both in the natural hardineis of 
his temper, and in the quarrel- 
ſomeneſs of it too. 


0 He came with it on to the 
pillory, where mr. Rovſe; the 
under-ſheriff, tore it off, and put 
a frize coat upon him. Report 
ol the committee in 1689. 

(R) Excepting this, he ſeems 
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would rather quit his own right than be any ways grievous WM wh 
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Aſter the execution of this ſentence, the king gave away 
W living, and the clerk, who had the grant of it, made ap- 
plication to the three biſhops abovementioned for inſtitution 
but they, being ſenſible of his imperfect degradation, told 
him he ſhould have it, if he could get two common lawyers 
and two civilians to give it under their hands, that mr. 


ma ot „ aud 


clerk brought them the hand of one inconſiderable common 
lawyer, that the deprivation and degradation were both good; 
but the civilian, to whom he applied, was more modeſt, and 
only ſigned a paper with his opinion, that if mr. Johnſon . 
was legally degraded, he was ipſo facto deprived. But this 

not proving ſatisfactory to the three biſhops, the clerk was pt 
obliged to give them a bond of 5001. to indemnify them, hi 
before they would grant him inſtitution. Having received re 
it, he went to Corrngham for induction; but mr. Johnſon's T 
pariſhioners oppoſed him, ſo that he could never get en- co 
trance, but was obliged to return, re infecta. | bif 
This was very extraordinary in his pariſhioners, at a time I ing 
when the court carried all by violence; but it proceeded i fac 
from their great reſpect to him, and experience of his good- ter 
neſs; for no miniſter was ever more obliging to his people fei 
than he; who was ſo far from exacting upon them, that he ¶ no! 
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to them. Of which there is the following remarkable in- 
ſtance, among many others; one of his neighbours owing {© fir 
him 201. upon bond, and falling afterwards into low cir- Witer 


cumſtances, mr. Johnſon was adviſed to put the bond in exe- ¶ his 


cution, while ſomething was to be had; but he abſolutely I him 
refuſed it, and choſe rather to loſe the money, ſayiag, that {Wgav 
4 no man's ruin ſhould lie at his door. He alſo aſſures us, Nene 
that it was always his nature, even to a fault, to ſpare every ¶ eou 
body, and, that he never ſued any man, though he had loſt I he v 
ſcores of pounds by it, which he had ſince known the want 


Thus he kept his living, and with it, his reſolution alſo 
to oppoſe the meaſures of the court; inſomuch, that, before 
he was out of the ſurgeons hands, for the wounds upon his 
back, he reprinted three thouſand copies of his + Compariſon 
between popery and paganim'; however, theſe were not 
then publiſhed; but, not long after the ſmart of his whipping 


(s) Notes on the Phoenix edi- works, p. 318, 


tien of the Paſtoral letter in his : 
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y | being over, about the time of the general toleration, he 
p- © publiſhed, * The trial and examination of a late libel,” &c. 
nz; which was followed by others every year till the revolution. 
d Neither did that change immediately ſet him free; but that 
rs was his own choice; for, though he might have been diſ- 
ir. charged upon king William's arrival, he was ſo juſt to his 
he ſecurity, that he would not go out till he could get up a bond 
on of a thouſand pounds, already mentioned, ſigned by two of 
xd; his friends upon his being allowed the benefit of the rules, 
nd whence he happened to continue in priſon till a quarter of a 
on year after the revolution. 

his In the firſt parliament, when the houſe of commons was 


vas preparing an act of indemnity, mr. Johnſon was adviſed by 


m, his friends to get a clauſe put into it, that he might have his 
red WM remedy at law againſt ſuch as had been his illegal oppreſſors. 
ns They ſeemed to be ſenſible, that they were obnoxious, and 


en- could not juſtify what they had done. About this time the 


biſhop of Durham gave mr. Johnſon and his lawyer a meet - 
ime ing, and made his peace with him to their mutual fatif- 
ded faction. Sir Francis Withers, who pronounced the ſen- 
od- I tence (T), ſent a relation of mrs. Johnſon to tell her a 
ple feigned ſtory, that fir Francis lay dangerouſly ill, and could 
t he not die in peace unleſs her huſband would forgive him: to 
ous which he replied, that he heartily forgave what injury he had 
in- done him. Some few days after, the ſame perſon brought 
ing ir Francis to mr. Johnſon, as he was walking in Weſtmin- 
cir-ſter-hall, where fir Francis ſaluted him, and told him, that 


xe - his chriſtian and kind anſwer had proved a reviving cordial to 


tely him. To which mr. Johnſon replied, that he heartily for- 
that Save the injury done to himſelf, but, as he had been an 
; us, enemy to his country, he hoped he would be made ac- 
very {countable for it; it being a common ſaying with him, that 
loſt N he was obliged to forgive his own enemies, but not the ene- 
want mies of his country. 

The parliament, taking his caſe into conſideration, re- 
alſo N ſolved, June 11, 1689, that the judgment againſt him in the 
King's-bench, upon an information for a miſdeameanor, 


| his was cruel and illegal, and a committee was, at the ſame 
riſon time, appointed to bring ii: a bill for reverſing that judgment 
> not Nand being alſo ordered to enquire how mr. — came to 
ping Ide degraded, and by what authority it was done, Mr. 


(T). The other judges were bert Wright, and fir Richa:d 
od chief juſtice Eerbert, fir Ro- Holloway. 
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Chriſty, the chairman, ſome days after, reported his caſe, 


by which it appears, that a libel was then exhibited againſt 
him, charging him with great miſdemeanors, though none 
were ſpecified or proved; that he demanded a copy of the 


libel, and an advocate, both which were denied : that he 


proteſted againſt the proceedings, as contrary to law and 
the 132d canon, not being done by his own dioceſan, but 
his proteſtation was refuſed, as was alſo his appeal to the 
king in chancery; and that mrs. Johnſon had allo an infor- 
mation exhibited againſt her, for the like matter as that 
againſt her huſband. | £04 | 

T he committee came to the following reſolutions, which 
were all agreed to by the houſe, „That the judgment 
& againſt mr. Johnſon was illegal and cruel : that the eccle- 
&« fiaſtical commiſſion was illegal, and, conſequently, the 


e ſuſpenſion of the biſhop of London; and the authority 


& committed to the three biſhops null and illegal: that mr, 
“ Johnſon not being degraded by his own dioceſan, if he 
« had deſerved it, was illegal: that a bill be brought in to 


© reverſe the judgment, and to declare all the proceedings 


before the three biſhops null and illegal: and that an ad- 
+ dreſs be made to his majeſty, to recommend mr. Johnſon 
& to ſome eccleſiaſtical preferment, ſuitable to his ſervices 
and ſufferings.” The houſe preſented two addrefles to the 
king, in behalf of mr. Johnſon. 

Accordingly, the rich deanery of Durham was offered 
him, but he refuſed it, as an unequal reward ſor his ſervices, 
which he thought merited no leſs than an Engliſh biſhopric; 
in which his expectations were diſappointed, which was 


chiefly qwing to his not being content to defend the revo- 


lution upon his own principles, without abuſing all thoſe 
who complied with it upon any other, as enemies, and be- 
trayers of their country, This created him ſuch numerous and 
powerful enemies, particularly among the clergy, as proveda 
bar to his ambition, Among theſe, biſhop Burnet ſeems to have 
been the chief, at leaſt mr. Johnſon lays it to that prelate's 
charge. Ina piece wrote againſt the biſhop's paſtoral letter, 
which was burnt by order of the houſe of commons, having 
handled him very ſeverely in the œarſeſt language, he pro- 
cceds thus: I have taken this freedom with the biſhop oi 


6 8—, becauſe he has taken a great Jatitude with m6, 
* and has given me out for a madman above theſe four years. 
* It is an ugly imputation, if it be but laid upon a mad dog, 
$ bccauſc of the ill conſequence of it, for it amounts to the 

3 « knock- 
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ſe, “ knocking out of his brains; but it is ſtill worſe to place 
n# it upon a man, becauſe it makes a fool of all his wiſeſt 
me “ diſcourſe ; for, if they diſlike any thing he ſays, they have 
the “ authority to call it raving, and, if they like it, it ſhall 
he only have the allowance of lucid intervals. Beſides, it 
nd | © effectually ruins all a man's preferment, becauſe it unqua- 
but | © lifies him, whereby his poſterity ſuffers for it to the end 
the © of the world. So that the mad man fares worſe, in that 
or- © caſe, than a mad dog, becauſe the imputation never af- 
hat “ fects his breed.“ 

The truth is, our author's chief enemy was himſelf; his 
ich diſappointment was the effect of his own temper and con- 
ent duct. For, with my gocd abilities, conſiderable learning, 
-le- and great clearneſs, ſtrength, and vivacity of ſentiment and 
the expreſſion, of which his writings are a ſufficient evidence, 
rity I and with a firmneſs of mind capable of ſupporting the ſevereſt 
mr. trials, for any cauſe, the importance of which he was con- 
" he MW vinced of; he was paſſionate, impatient of contradiction, 
| to ſelf-opinionated, haughty, apt to overrate his own ſervices, 


ngs and undervalue thoſe of others, whoſe advancement above 


ad- himſelf was an inſupportable mortification to him. The 
[on {roughneſs of his temper, and turbulency of his genius, ren- 
ices Mdered him alſo unht for the higher ſtations of the church, 
the of which he was immoderately ambitious ; as well as his 

freedom in delivering his ſentiments upon all ſubjects and 
red perſons, without management or decorum, a liberty which 


ces, ¶ he often expreſſed, even in the court itſelf, where he ſaid, 


ric; ¶ that, upon the principle of king's being accountable only to 
was God, the rump parliament had done right to ſend king 
wo- Charles I. to him (v). | 

os It is evident, from the whole tenor of his conduR, that 
be- {Wie was not framed to make his fortune in the uſual way at 
and court; he was ſenſible of it himſelf ; ſpeaking of the times 
ed a ¶ aſter the revolution, he obſerves, that he was ſo intent upon 
nave the public welfare, and ever inclined to give that the prece- 
ate's Ndeace, that he could not catch or ſnatch at the advantages 
ter, Mot a revolution as others did, to whom they were not due; 
but when his friends urged him to mind his own buſineſs, 
his conſtant anſwer was, that it would keep cold ; I have 
eaſon to remember it, continues he, becauſe an honeſt Qua- 
ker in my houſe, has ſince upbraided me, that my own buſineſs 


Jas, (v) Birch's life of Tillotſon, 
the H 4 has 
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has catched cold (x). Not being able to obtain his wiſh in 
2 biſhopric, lady Ruſſel made uſe of the influence ſhe had 
with dr. Tillotſon, to ſollicit a penſion for him (v); where- 


upon king William granted him 3001. a year out of the poſt- 


office, for his own and his ſon's life, with 10001. in money, 
and a place of 1001. a year for his ſon. 

Notwithſtanding this favour, he was far from being eaſy; 
he thought himſelf injured in not being the firſt priſoner that 


felt the fruits of the revolution, as he was the eldeſt of al 


thoſe, that lay there upon a public account, in England (2). 
In this temper, he told my lord Devonſhire, before their 
majeſties coronation, that we were never the better for the 
revolution, if our ancient right to annual parliaments was not 
ſettled : he likewiſe intimated the ſame thing to mr. John- 
ſton, ſecretary of ſtate of Scotland, when the bill of right 
was going up to the houſe of lords (A). We find him at. 
terwards in the ſame ſtrain, murmuring againſt the con- 
tinuation of the war, eſpecially by land, and taking the 
Dutch to our aſſiſtance againſt the French. In the ſame 
ſpirit we ſee him pouring forth all his artillery againſt a ſtand- 
ing army, and the great favours ſhewn to the Dutch, eſpe- 
cially againſt the ſcheme for a general naturalization of that 
people; in whoſe behalf when it was urged, that they ought 
to ſhare in the advantages of England, ſince they bore { 
great a ſhare in preſerving them for us, and in giving u 
the preſent king, „ That is a debt, I confeſs, ſays he, 
« which will be always paying, and never paid, though the 
« people have requited him with three kingdoms, and th: 
« peateſt recompence upon earth“: this was publiſhed by 
| | hin 
(x) Notes on the — Paſtoral 
letter, &c. p. 319. 
() Tillotſon laboured the mat- 
ter very heartily, though our au- 
thor kept abuſing him and reviling 


an uncommon reſpect, the res. 
ſon whereof ſee in that archbi- 
ſhop's article, 

(z) The abrogation of king 


James, &c. p. 265, in his works. 


him all the time; he had alſo be- 
fore treated the doctor in the moſt 
infolent manner, while he was in 
priſon, where Tillotſon ſent him 
391. which, though his neceſſities 
obliged him to accept, yet he did 
it with an air of the utmoſt con- 
tempt. Birch's life of Tillotſon, 
p. 201. The archbiſhop indeed 
always profeſſed and ſhewed him 


(a) Eſſay concerning pariis 
ments at a certainty, &c. ibid. 
p- 293. where he ſays he laid the 
bridge that brought them [king 
William and queen Mary] over; 
and this merit is aſſumed to 
himſelf, excluſive of others, tho 
then employed in places of ilt 
greateſt — and profit, in tit 


next emphatical words, and ail 
| f | pretty 


"mis min  &t 
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him in 1697 (n). After which, the public affairs beginning 
to put on a face more agreeable to him, he fat ſtill, and laid 
down his pen, as a miles emeritus. 

In reality, he had ſufficient warning, if any warning could 
have been ſufficient, to lay it down ſome years before, for, pre- 
ſently after publiſhing his famous tract, intituled, An argument 
proving that the abrogation of king James, &c. which was 
levelled againſt all thoſe who complied with the revolution 
upon any other principles than his own, in 1692, an attempt 
was made upon his life. To that purpoſe, on the 27th of 
November, ſeven aſſaſſins broke into his houſe, in Bond- 
ſtreet, very early in the morning, and five of them, with a 
lanthorn, got into his chamber, where he, with his wife and 
young ſon, were in bed. Mr. Johnſon was faſt aſleep, but 
his wife, being awaked by their opening the door, cry'd out, 
Thieves, and endeavoured to wake her huſband ; the villains, 
in the mean time, threw open the curtains, three of them 
placed themſelves on that fide of the bed where he lay, with 
drawn ſwords and clubs, and two ſtood at the beds feet, 
with piſtols. Mr. Johnſon ſtarted up, and, endeavouring to 
defend himſelf from their aſſaults, received a blow on the 
head which knocked him down backwards. His wife cried 
out with great earneſtneſs, and begged them not to treat a 
ſick man with ſuch barbarity ; upon which they pauſed a 
little, and one of the miſcreants called to Mr. Johnſon tohold 
up his face, which his wife begged him to do, thinking the 
only deſigned to gag him, and that they would rifle the houſe 
and be gone. Upon this he fat upright z when one of the 
rogues cried © Piſtol him for the book he wrote:“ which 


pretty ſure they did not come hi- Norman faſhioned ſecurity, that 
ther in virtue of paſſive obe- © theſe rights ſhould not be vio- 
dience. c lated, But we do not hold 

(B) In his confutation of the © theſe rights by charter, no, 
ballancing letter, p. 336, 378, „ not by the old dear bought 
where he maintains, the grant of ““ parchment and wax, for th 
naturalization to any foreigners “ are the birth-right of Engliſh- 
was againſt magna charta, © which «© men, which no kings could 
&© ought to be read in all public “ ever give or take away. They 
ee cathedrals twice a year, as con- * are, as they are called 25 Edw. 
&© taining a ſummary of the na- III, the franchiſes of the land 
6 tive and inherent rights of En- © and cvery Engliſhman, by be- 
« gliſhmen, which the Norman ing born in the land, is born to 
“ kings, by granting afterwards „ them.” All which, how true 
* by charter, bound themſelves ſoeyer it may be, is clearly wrote 
* not to break in upon and in- exactly in the file and ſpirit of 
k vade ; ſo that it was only a Lilbus, 
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diſcovered their deſign ; for it was juſt after the publiſhing 
of the book laſt mentioned, concerning the abrogation of 
king James. Whilſt he fat upright in his bed, one of them 
cut him with a ſword over the eye-brow, and the reſt pre- 
ſented their piſtols at him; but, upon mrs. Johnſon's paſ- 
fionate intreaties, they went off, without doing him further 
miſchief, or rifing the houſe. A ſurgeon was immediately 
fent for, who found two wounds in his head, and his body 


much bruiſed. However, with due care, he recovered ; 


and, though his health was much impaired and broken by 
this and other . troubles, yet he handled his pen with the 


ſame unbroken ſpirit as before. He died in May 1703. 


n 1710, alll his treatiſes were collected, and publiſhed in 
one folio volume, under the title of, The works of mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, &c. to which was prefixed, Some memo- 


rials of his life. The ſecond edition came out in 1713, fol. 


JOHNSON [Jonx] a learned divine among the Non- 
jurors, was born Dec. 30, 1662, at Frindiſbury, near Ro- 
cheſter in Kent, of which place his father, Thomas John- 
fon, A. M. (c) was then vicar, but, dying about three years 
after the birth of his ſon, his mother, Mary, daughter of 
Francis Drayton, A. M. rector of Little Chart in the dioceſe 
of Canterbury (p), ſettled in that city, for the ſake of being 


near a {mall eſtate ſhe had at Barham, in the neighbourhood 


thereof, for the education of her children, John and a daugh- 
ter. Her ſon was placed under the care of Mr. Lovejoy, 
then maſter of the king's ſchool at Canterbury, and, under 
that celebrated teacher, he made fuch a progreſs in grammar 


and claſſical learning, that he was fit for the univerſity at the 


age of 15, and was accordingly removed to Cambridge, and 


admitted there into Magdalen college, under the tuition of 


mr. Turner, March 4, 1677 ; whence, after taking the 
degree of A, B. he removed to Corpus-Chriſti college, 
April 29, 1682, upon his nomination to a ſcholarſhip of 
archbiſhop Parker's faundation, by the dean and chapter- of 


(e) He was alſo a native of (p) See a copy of the inſerip- 
Kent, admitted into Bennet col- tion upon our author's monu- 
lege, Cambridge, an. 1652, took ment, in Maſters's hiſt of C.C.C. 
the degree of A. M. 1659, en- appendix, p. 99. edit. 1753, 4to. 
tered into both orders in 1660, he had alſo been bred at that col- 
and was inſtituted into this vica- lege, in x619, ibid. p. 318, note 
rage before the end of that year. (o). ; 

| Can- 
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Canterbury, to whom he was recommended as a ſtudious 
and induſtrious youth. About two years after this change, 
he entered into deacon's orders, and became aſſiſtant to mr. 
Thomas Hardreſs; but, upon his coming to the college, to 
take his degree of M. A. happening to common-place in the 
chapel, the maſter, dr. Spencer, his countryman, was fo 
well pleaſed with his exerciſe, that he prevailed with the 
ſociety to pre- elect him into a fellowſhip on the 16th of July 
| 1685, However, none becoming vacant before he was 

otherwiſe provided for, he was never admitted. 

Dec. 19, 1686, he received prieſt's orders from the hands 
of biſhop Sprat, and, July 9, 1687, archbiſhop Sancroft 
collated him to the vicarage of Bocton ſubtus le Blegne, with 
the adjoining one of Heron-Hill, not far from Canterbury : 
here he found two Roman Catholic families, Hawkins and 
Petit of Colkins, of good eſtates ; who, upon a prince of 
their religion coming to the throne, entertained great hopes 
of ſeeing it eſtabliſhed, and were not wanting in their en- 
deavours to that purpoſe. This put him upon ſtudying the 
popiſh controverſy, in order to guard his pariſhioners againſt 
their artful inſinuations; but theſe fears were ſoon blown 
over, by the revolution in 1688, to which he being then a 
hearty well-wiſher, preached that remarkable ſermon at Fe- 
verſham, on Luke xvii. 32. Remember Lot's wife,” 
wherein he ſet forth the great danger of looking back ; with 
another, at the chat of Canterbury, againft hypocriſy, 
which gave great offence to ſome of the prebendaries, and 
occaſioned a ſort of an inhibition of that pulpit. 

Oct. 24, 1689, he married Margaret, daughter of Tho. 
Jenkyns, gent. of the ifle of Thanet (E), and half-ſiſter to 
- Robert Jenkyns, maſter of St. John's college in Cam- 

ridge. 

Is 1694, he undertook to anſwer a tract, ſuppoſed to 
have been written by mr. Henry Wharton, ſtiled, A defence 
of pluralities; to which he therefore publiſhed his anſwer, 
under the title of, The caſe of pluralities and non-reſidence 
rightly ſtated : but without his name. This is wrote with a 


(E) Inſcription upon his mo- Bennet college, and died in Lon- 
nument; where alſs we learn, don; Margaret, who died in her 
that ſhe brought him five children, infancy 3 and another daughter, 
of whom four died before him, whoſe grave was cloſe to that of 
viz. John, of whom ſee the next her father, 
note; Thomas, who was ailo of 
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good deal of ſpirit and ſmartnefs ; and, it is ſaid, queen 
Mary was fo well pleaſed with it, that, had ſhe lived much 
longer, ſhe would have rewarded the author, who ſuffered 


for it the reproaches of many of his brethren. By his pru- 


dent and exemplary behaviour in ſuch trying times, he re- 
commended himſelf to the favour of archbiſhop Teniſon, 


who placed him in the greatand laborious cure of St. John 


Baptiſt, commonly known by the name of Margate, in the iſle 
of Thanet, upon the ceſſion of mr. Stephens in 1697. And, 
becauſe the benefice was ſmall, for his further encourage- 
ment therein, the archbiſhop added the vicarage of Apul 


a with the chapel of Ebony, on the borders of Romney marſh, 
Ca cæ 
7 


,of little leſs value than 2001. per ann. He ſerved the for- 
mer ſome years, with great diligence, and gained the af- 
ection of the pariſhioners, who treated him with great kind- 


** neſs. But, as his ſons grew up, reſolving to take the care 


Cont > 22, upon himſelf of inſtructing them, together with two or three 


other children, the ſons of particular friends, he found the 
burden of the curacy too great for his leiſure. Induced by 
this, and ſome other family reaſons, he ſollicited and ob- 
tained the leave of his patron to give it up, and went and 
reſided at Apuldre in 1703 (F). 

Before he left Margate, being appointed to preach at the 
archbiſhop's viſitation at Minſtre in 1702, he printed a ſmall 
tract on a half-ſheet, called, The miniſter's admonition to 
< thoſe who have not been confirmed,” and was engaged in 
vindicating the tranſlation of the Pſalter in the liturgy of the 


Church of England, againſt mr. Baxter and others. This 


work, wherein he had ſome aſſiſtance from his friend mr. 
Lewis, he finiſhed at Apuldre, after much labour and pains, 
and printed without his name, under the title of, © Holy 


(») The year following he removed to St. John's college, 


- of A.B. at very 


ſent his ſon John to Bennet col- 
Jege, before he was fifteen years 
of age, where he took the degree 
little expence, 
through the kindneſs of the maſ- 
ter, dr. Greene, afterwards biſhop 
of Ely, with whom our author 
had been acquainted when chap- 
lain to the archbiſhop Teniſon, 
and vicar of the adjoining pariſh 
of Minſtre, and who ever retain- 
ed an affectionate regard for him. 


This fon, after proceeding A. NMI. 


where, by his uncle's intereſt, he 
was promoted to a fellowſhip, and 
after taking the degree of B. D. 
preſented by the univerſity to the 
rectory of Standiſh, in Lancafhire, 
of the value of $ool. per ann, 
which he no ſooner got quietly 
poſſeſſed of, than he died of a fe- 
ver, occaſioned by breaking his 
leg, about Chriſtmas 1723, leav- 
ing his father inconſolable for his 
loſs ; of which ſee note (k). 


© David 


ls 


dal, Rogers, and Coverdale; although the tranſlation had 


profeſſor of that language at Oxford, and biſhop of Peter- 


mr. Parſons, which mr. Knaplock, the bookſeller, had re- 
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« David and his old Engliſh tranſlators cleared, &c. in 1706. 
In the preface, he ſets out the uſe of the Pſalms, and gives 
an hiſtorical account of the lives of the firſt tranſlators, Tin- 


been twice reviewed and altered. This was highly com- 
mended by dr. Hicks, although his ſkill in the Hebrew lan- 
guage was called in queſtion by mr. Clavering, afterwards 


borough. His next employment was that of drawing up 
The clergyman's vade mecum', inſtead of reviſing that of 


queſted of him. This was firſt printed about 1705; but 
large additions were made to it in 1707, as well as ſeveral 
others in the various editions ſince. 

This, although without his name likewiſe, met with fo 
favourable a reception from the public, that it encouraged 
him to print a ſecond volume in 1709, containing a ſhort 
view of the ſtate of the univerſal church, down to the latter 
end of the eighth century; and, in a long preface, he ſets 
forth the uſefulneſs thereof, wherein, among other things, 
he firſt broached his notion of the euchariſt's being july 
called a ſacrifice. This was cenſured by the biſhop of Nor- 
wich, dr. Trimnel, in a charge to his clergy the ſame year, 


At firſt, he was much pleaſed with his retirement at A- CA , 


puldre, as a place that would afford him more leiſure for the 
purſuit of his ſtudies, but finding neither his family inconve- 
niencies removed, nor the air to - with his conſtitution, 
which, although ſtrong and robuſt before, was now broken 
with ſickneſs, he petitioned his old patron for the vicarage of 
Cranbrook, ſituated in a better part of the country, and ob- 
tained it April 13, 1707, by the interceſſion of friends, after 
the refuſal of mr. Bull (G6). 

But this proved a ſnare to him, for in the differences of 
intereſt and party, then ſubſiſting between the gentlemen of 
that neighbourhood, as well as in the religious opinions of - 
the people, mr. Johnion thought himſelf obliged to oppoſe 
the Diſſenters, and to fide with thoſe who called themſelves 
the Church. The kingdom was inflamed at that time by dr. 
Sacheverel, and the fire was catched by our author, ſo that 
he forſook all his old friends and acquaintance, to whom he 


(q) Afterwards dr. Bull, the David's. 
learned and worthy biſhop of St. : 
| would 
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would ſcarce be commonly civil. In this ſtate of mind, hz 
was further irritated, by the archbiſhop's refuſing him a fir 


preacher's place in the cathedral of Canterbury (Rn). How. 
ever, his grace gave him 30 l. towards the repair of his pa- 


riſh church, for which he was ſolliciting ſubſcriptions. 


In 1710, he took upon him to anſwer a book of dr. Han. 
cock's, on the ſacrament, in a tract intituled, © 'The pro- 
© pitiatory oblation in the holy euchariſt, truly ſtated and 
< defended, from ſcripture, antiquity, and the communion 
< ſervice of the church of England.“ To this he added x 
long poſtſcript, in anſwer to the paſſages in the biſhop o 
Norwich's charge, but without his name, to avoid preju- 
dices. The fame year, he was choſen proctor in convoca- 
tion for the dioceſe of Canterbury, with dr. Sydal; but the 

roceſſes, having not been regularly delivered out, gave occa- 
— to a complaint of their antagoniſt, dr. Brett, to the 
lower houſe of convocation z- to which the archbiſhop, how- 
ever, was ſoon able to give a ſatisfactory reply. He waz 
again made choice of, to - repreſent the clergy, who had a 
high opinion of his abilities and learning, in 1713; in 
which year he publiſhed, * The unbloody ſacrifice and altar 
< unveiled and ſupported,” with a prefatory epiſtle to the 
biſhop of Norwich; where, in explaining the nature of the 
euchariſt, profeſſedly according to the ſentiments of the 
Chriſtian church in. the four firſt ages, he was thought by 
many to drop ſome potions favouring the corporeal preſence 
and facrifice of the maſs ; while the church of England was 
repreſented as deficient in the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ments (1). | 

In this treatiſe, he paid a ſingular deference to the judg- 
ment of dr. Hicks, and, from this attachment to that divine; 


he ſoon grew, not only to have a mean opinion of the ar- 


ticles and liturgy of the Church of England, but he began 
likewiſe, to the no ſmall amazement of his old friends, 
to entertain unfavourable thoughts of the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, for which he had been fo zealous at the revolution; 


and even to impeach the king's ſupremacy, by refuſing to 


read the cuſtomary prayers on the acceſſion of king George]. 


(u) Their office is to preach (1) This piece made a great 
there on the ſeveral holidays, for_ noiſe, and received ſeveral an- 
which they have a ſtipend of 251. ſwers, but none fo accurately 
per ann. with a houſe und a fixth wrote as that by dr. Danicl Wa- 
part of an acre of wodd. *... ttijand. See his article. 


Auguſt 
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Auguſt 1, 1715. Complaint being made of this to 
dr. Greene, then archdeacon of Canterbury, his old and in- 
dulgent friend, that gentleman, according to the duty of his 
office, ſummoned him to an appearance, the 24th November 
following; he obeyed that ſummons, and gave in for anſwer 
to the complaint, that it was his humble opinion it was 
at every clergyman's diſcretion whether he would uſe that 
form or not; and upon the archbiſhop's death, which 
happened ſoon after, the proſecution was dropped out of ten- 
derneſs. However that be, it is certain our author, with his 
friends, ſaw it in a very different light. It confirmed him 
in his opinion ; and, after handing about many manuſcript 
copies, he at length printed it, with © 'The caſe of a rector 
« refuſing to preach a viſitation ſermon at the archdeacon's 
© command, in 1721.* This, on the other ſide, was 
reckoned a very ungrateful return for his friend's lenity, and 
other perſonal kindneſſes; and in that reſentment the proſe- 
cution was begun afreſh by dr. Bower that fame year, who 
had ſucceeded dr. Greene in the archdeaconry ; and this 
ended in mr. Johnſon's ſubmiſſion, and delivering up to the 
archbiſhop (Wake) all the copies of his defence that were 
unſold, as well as promiſing to print no more. This muſt 
needs have been a bitter pill for a perſon of his high ſpirit to 
ſwallow, and the more ſo, as he frequently talked of never 


conſulting his own ſafety, and to take no care not to die a 


martyr; but theſe pretenſions are ſufficiently confuted by his 
ſubmiſſive letters to the archbiſhop, who yet treated him 
with all the reſpect due to his great worth and learning (K). 

In 1718 he publiſhed the ſecond part of the unbloody fa- 
crifice ; of the firſt part whereof he had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
a ſecond edition in 1724, notwithſtanding the many pieces 
(L) wrote againſt it. 

In 1720 he put forth a collection of eccleſiaſtical laws, ca- 
nons, &c. concerning the church of England, in 2 volumes, 8vo. 
This was deſigned as a continuation of the vade mecum : and, 
by reaſon of the many Anabaptiſts in his pariſh, he wrote, for 
their uſe, An admonition for the unbaptiſed, &c. and 
provided, withall, a font large enough for dipping them, if 
required; but it does not appear ever to have been made uſz 
of. Mr. Lewis, who had an intimate friendſhip and correſ- 


(&) Theſe letters are preſerved church in Oxford. 
among the MSS. given by his () He called theſe impotent 
grace to the library of Chriſt- pamphlets. 
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potidence with him; of many years ſtanding, although in 2 
good meaſure broken off by their difference both in civil and 
religious matters, was of opinion that the ſubmiſſion he was 
obliged to make, for refuſing to obſerve the occaſional feafts, 

and for printing his reaſons for his diſobedience, together 

with the death of his only ſon; which happened about the 

| fame time, had ſuch an Ll effect upon his _ as brought 
| im to his grave (M), Dec. 15, 1725. He adds moreover, 

Amr 5 2 that it — tid —— man's bible, as it was of many 

er, {1:54 0zPthers, to hold thoſe, who differed from him in opinion, in 

” XA e utmoſt contempt; which he attributes in ſome meaſure 
| Eh . N . 2 . 20s vp -t : 

4 >. his ſtrong attachment to his own ſpeculations, and to his 

arr . having been too little converſant with mankind to be patient 

An /:e4rmes of contradiction. Archbiſhop Wake uſed to ſtile him doctus 

2-70, & ſuperbus, learned and proud; while dr. Brett, and hi 

ie,, Ae friends of that party, are immoderate in their commendations 

; of his learning, diligence in his. paſtoral office, exemplary 

2 converſation, ry Jerome as a 8 1 7 

hf "that what is ſaid of mr. Bingham, they think may be juſt! 

SEA 7 Sl applied to him; Qui wa. ang eccleſia da, — 

Ah e, - © rochus obiit. He who deſerved the dignity of a patriarch 

PA auc ge. is the church, Goal 8 Single pariſh prieſt ; 

77 7 „ His mother, who had lived a widow above 60 years, and 

75 Key 2%, the age of go, ſurvived him about two =o but this a 

Ala 0%, coll Hofs was prudently concealed from her by his, only ſurviving K 

ES, daughter, who publiſhed 2 volumes of his poſthumous ſer- 

7 1 mons and diſcourſes; wherein his favourite notions are very g. 

8 prevalent. He was buried in the church- yard of Cranbrook, N co 
ele probably by his own direction, cloſe to the wall of the veſtry, MW fo 
© Jp # and over it was erected an altar. tomb of grey marble, with WF * 
FA 2 — only this inſcription, John Johnſon, vicar; but on a mo- 0 

Cal. ee. nument of white marble within the veſtry, erected by his M. 

. 5 F4 4 _faid daughter, there is an inſcription in Latin, the particu- ¶ pre 

1 lars of which have been of ſeryice in this memoir. | 

22 e {> Beſides the facts already mentioned, he was the author of , 

“ ſome ſermons and other pieces, the account of which may be bef 


t the bottom of the | he 
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A } h | 
+4 Lord fo () The fame thing is intimated 


emplari, cujus poſt mortem cum pref 


A : 3 in the inſcription on his monu- fere per biennium ægre ſuſpira WM that 
ee ment in the following words: duxiflet, animam Deo reſtituit WW to : 
4 ., en an lohanni (ſuperſtititi) paternæ vir- 15 Decembris 172 5. WH »eQc 

utis, i (*) Theſe are, 1. The Chi- Tha 
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JOHNSON, alias JANSEN (CoRNELvs) an ex- 
cellent Engliſh painter both in great and little ; but he was 
particularly admired in portraits. He was a native of Am- 
ſterdam (G), where he reſided many years. But coming to 
England in the reign of king James I, he drew ſeveral fine 

rtraits of that monarch, and moſt of his court. He alſo lived 
in the time of king Charles I, and was cotempory with Van- 
dyke, whoſe pour fame ſoon eclipſed Janſen's merits : 
though it muſt be owned his pictures had more of neat finiſh- 
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ing, ſmooth painting, and labour in drapery throughout Ex to- 


the whole; but he wanted a true notion of Engliſh beauty, v 


and that freedom of draught which the other was maſter of. 
He died in London. 


JOHNSON (MAxrix) the famous ſeal engraver, was 
alſo an extraordinary landſkip painter after nature, It is 
true, he was bred to engraving ſeals, but painted, in his way, 
equal to any body. He arrived at a great excellency in land- 
ſkip views, which he ftudied with application, making a 
good choice of the delightful proſpects of England for his 
ſubjects; which he performed with much judgment, free- 
dom, and warmth of colouring. Some of his landſkips are 


now in the hands of the curious in England ; though they 


are very ſcarce. 


king James IT's reign. 


ſtian's overthrow prevented, and 
conqueſt gained, in a ſermon be- 
fore the queen [Anne] 1705, 4to. 
2. The reaſon why vice ought to 
be puniſhed, but is not, in a ſer- 
mon at the aſſizes at Maidſtone, 
March 17, 1707. 3. A ſermon 
preached at the feaſt of Canter- 
bury ſchool in September 1716. 
With a preface, ſhewing that al- 
phabetical letters were never uſed 


| before the time of Moſes, and that 
he firſt learned the alphabet from 


Cod. This, with the Primitive 
communicant z the Explanation 
of Daniel's weeks, &c. was re- 
printed by dr. Breit, with his life 
prefixed, in 8vo, 1748. And 
that account of his life gave birth 
to another by mr. John Lewis, 
rector of Minſtre in the ifle of 
Thanet, which he was diſſuaded 


Vol. VII. 


He died in London, about the b 


from publiſhing by Sir Peter 
Thompſon. It was intituled The 
life of John Johnſon =, 
collected from his own writings, 
&c. by John Lewis, who, in an 
advertiſement, ayers his collec- 
tions are honeſtly made, aad that 
the life is written as mr. Johnſon 
livedit; and that it was drawn 
up to do jultice to the memory of 
ſome worthy men ſince dead, who 
have been groſly miſrepreſented, in 
a partial and inaccurate account 
of mr. Johnſon, by an indiſereet 
zealot, [Dr. Brett] in Bayle's 
univerſal Dict, v. vi. Maſters's 
hiſt. of CCCC. p. 323, note (f). 

(o) It has been a cuſtom to de- 
nominate painters, not from the 
country where they are born, but 
that where they flouriſhed. 


I JOLY 


eginning of Ibid. 


ards an 
Englith 

ſchool of 
painting, 


joO0TuVYVILLE JOLY. 

JOINVILLE [Jon SixE DE] an eminent Frenoh 
ſtateſman, who flouriſhed about the year 1260. He was 
deſcended from one of the nobleſt and moſt ancient families 
of Champagne (o), being the ſon of Simon Sire de Joinville 
and de Vaucoulours (r) and of Beautrix of Burgundy, 
daughter of Stephen III, count of Burgundy, He wa 
Seneſchal, or high ſteward, of Champagne, and one of the 
principal lords of the court of Lewis IX, whom he attended 
in all his military expeditions, and was greatly beloved and 
eſteemed for his valour, his wit, and the frankneſs of his 
manners. That monarch placed ſo much confidence in 
him, that all matters of Juſtice, in the palace, were referred 
to his deciſion, and his majeſty undertook nothing of im- 
portance without conſulting him. He died about the yen 
1318, and merits a place in theſe memoirs by being the 
author of * The hiſtory of St. Lewis,” in French, which he 
compoſed in 1305. It is a very curious and intereſting piece. 
The beſt edition is that of Du Cange, in 1668, folio, with 
Jearned remarks. However, on peruſing this edition, it is 
eaſily ſeen, that the language is not that of the Sire de Joinville, 
and has been altered. But as an authentic manuſcript of the 
original was found in 1748, the public will have the true 
text of this hiſtory, when that manuſcript is printed by the 
care of the king's library-keeper. 


JOLY (Cravpivs) a worthy pariſh prieſt, and an ex- 
cellent ſcholar, was deſcended of a family famous for example 
of learning and piety (q), and was born at Paris Feb. 10, 160) 
Having finiſhed his humanity ſtudies, and laid a good foun- 
dation of claſſical learning, he applied himſelf to the law, 
and, being admitted advocate, practiſed that profeſſion, anl 
pleaded at the bar for ſome time: but afterwards, growing 
more inclined to the church, he entered into prieſt's orders 


(0) This name was taken from 
a town ſo called, ſituate upon the 
river Marne, between Chaumont 
and Saint Dizier; which was 
erected into a principality by king 
Henry II, in the year 1552, for 
the ycungeſt ſons of the family 
ef Guile, in favour of Francis of 
Lorrain, duke of Guiſe. 
(p) Stephen, ſurnamed De 
Vaux, lord of Joinville, gave riſe 
to the greatneſs of this family, by 


his marriage _ wm Counteſs 1 
oigny, the on aughter 0 
F — III, — of Sans and 
Joigny. This Stephen built all 
the Caſtle of Joinville. Moreri. 
(a) His father William Joh 
was heutenant-general to the con. 
ſtableſhip of the marſhalſea d 
France, and died in 1613 and hi 
mother was daughter of the fi 
mous Anthony Loiſel. Ibid. 


an! 
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(Notre Dame) at Paris, on the r2fignation of the celebrated 
Anthony Loifel, his uncle by the mother's ſide, and coun- 
ſellor in the parliament of Paris. He diſcharged all the duties 
of this miniſterial office with an exactneſs above all example, 
as long as he lived. His excellent natural parts, improved 
by good education, had inſtilled a diſpoſition to all thoſe vir- 
tues which are requiſite to the perfection of the ſacred cha- 
rater; and his continual application, added to an indefati- 
gably painful exerciſe, compleated the acquiſition of thoſe 
virtues to an eminent degree. By reading and meditating 
upon the holy ſcriptures, and the works of the fathers, he 
furniſhed himſelf with the pureſt maxims of religion, which 
were afterwards made the conftant and invariable rule of his 
conduct. He employed the reſt of his time in the functions 
of his miniſterial office, aſſiſting in it both day and night, to 
the end of his life. He paſſed ſeveral hours every day in the Hotel 
de Dicu, inſtructing and comforting the nuns who are employ- 
ed in attending the patients there. 

At the ſame time he diſcovered occaſionally a capacity fot. 
ſtate affairs. The duke of Longueville, plenipotentiary from 
the French king for negotiating a general peace through Eu- 
rope, took Joly with him to Munſter; and he was of good ſer- 
vice to the duke, by aſſiſting him faithfully with his advices and 
counſels. During the commotions at Paris, he took a journey 
to Rome, and there preſerved that tranquillity, which was 

mple deſtroyed every-where in France by the heat of party. 

1607 As ſoon as he was at liberty toreturn, he reſumed his former 
employments, and executed them with his uſual zeal. In 1671 
he was made præcentor of his church, and ſeveral times of- 
fieial of Paris without his ſeeking 2 firſt by cardinal de Ret7, 
WIN after the death of John Francis de Gundi, archbiſhop of Pa- 
rder nis; ſecondly by the chapter of Notre Dame, whillt the fee 
was vacant ; and the third time by ſucceeding the archbiſhop 
m. de Noailles; always behaving himſelf as an eccleſiaſtical 
magiſtrate, with perfect integrity teſtifying a fincere love for 


ilt ab Juſtice. His temper was ſweet and agreeable, and his can- 
reg dor and probity without any equal. He enjoyed a perſect 
1 Jo ſtate of health in the extremity of old age, and had the uſe of 
Iſea 0 all his ſenſes and faculties-to a wonderful degree; an admi- 
and hsWfable preſence of mind, a prodigious memory, and an equa- 
the fi Witty of ſou! which made him beloved and reſpected by all the 
id. vorld. His afſiduity in the diſcharge of his ſpiritual office was 

A ove all imagination. He never failed to riie in the night to 


12 attend 


and in 1631 obtained a canonry in the cathedral of our Lady 
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attend at mattins, and he loſt none of the appointed hours of 
ſervice in the day. : 

In the middle of this inceſſant attendance on his church, 
he till preſerved his health, till, going one morning to mat- 
tins, he fell into a trench which had been dug for laying the 
foundation of the high altar. The hurt which he received 
by the fall ſeemed to be flight, but a fever ſupervening carried 


him off on the 15th of January, 1500, at the age of ninety- 


three years. He was interred in his cathedral of Notre 
Dame at Paris, in the preſence of a great number of conſide- 
rable perſons of all ranks, who 4 the corps. 

The abbe le Gendre made his eloge in Latin (Q, where, 
as uſual, his character is drawn to great advantage: the ſub- 
ſtance of which is, that his life was a — example of 
virtue, and his memory will for ever remain bleſſed by al 
good Frenchmen and true Chriſtians. Notwithſtanding his 
aſſiduity in the diſcharge of the duties of his poſt, he never 
failed to find time for ſtudy. He had a fine library, which 
he gave by his will to the chapter of his cathedral, the me- 
tropolitical church of Paris. He chiefly read the authors of 


() The ſame abbe wrote his ſtile and manner of it, for that 
epitaph, the particulars whereof are reaſon we ſhall preſent the curiouj 
woven into the text above; but, part of our readers wath it: 
being much commended for the | 


Hic jacet 
Claudius Joly, 
Præcentor ac Canonicus, 
Necnon 
Officialis Pariſienſis. 
Vir egregie Probus. 

Ingenio alacri, gravi, prudenti, temperato 
Rerum omnium erndita notitia, 
Urbanitate, Modeſttia, ZEquabilitate, 
Clariſſimus. 

Vitæ Innocentia, 

Hilaris frugalitatis præſidio, 

Ad ſummam ſenectutem pervenit: 
Nulli morbo obnoxius. 
denſibus integerrimis, 

Vegeta memoria, 

Pivinz rei noctu dieque indeſineſiter aſſiduus, 
Senio confectus, obiit 

; Die 15 Januarii, 
Ann. ſalut. MDCC. ætatis XCIII. 
Canonici LXIX. præcent. XXIX. 
Official. V. 
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| the middle and latter age, and particularly the French hiſto- 
| rians 3 mixing agreeably enough the eccleſiaſtical with the 


profane, and the hiſtory of law with that of divinity, His 


| ſtile was maſculine, but ſomewhat-hard, equally without af- 
fectation and ornament. 


In a word, his character is beſt 
ſeen in the books which he compoſed. Theſe are ſo many 


mirrors, repreſenting, without any diſeuiſe, the penetration 
of his wit, the ſolidity of his judgment, the rectitude and 


uprightneſs of his heart, and the purity of his intention, 
which had no other aim than to ſet forth the truth, maintain 


the diſcipline, and promote the edification of the church. A 
lit of them is inſerted below (R). 


(x) Thoſe in Latin are Clariſf. 
viror. Antonii & Vidi Loiſellorum 
patris ac filii vitæ. Paris, 1643, 


vo; De reformandis horis cano- 


nicis, Second edition, 1676, 12mo; 
A Latin tranſlation of the rights of 
the queen to Brabant, intituled 
Obſervationes five reſponſio ad du- 
os tractatus Bruxellis. Paris 1667, 
12mo ; Obſervationes in duas par- 
tes traftatus—Dom. Hockman de 
jure devolutionis. Paris 1663, 
12mo ; De verbis Uſuardi aſſump- 
tionis B. M. Virginis. 1669, 
12mo ; V. C. Claudii Jolii canon. 
eccl. Pariſ. ad emĩnentiſſ. cardinal. 
Retzium atque Bullonium epiſtola 
apologetica, Rouen 1670, 12 mo; 
Traductio antiqua eccleſiar. Fran- 
ciæ. Paris 1672, 12mo. | 
Onr author's French works : 
La vie Chretienne. Paris 1644, 
to; A tranſlation of the narration 
of 8. Nil, an ancient hermit of 
mount Sinai. Paris 1649, $vo; 
Propoſitions Cretiennes de la cham- 
bre de St. Louis, &c. Paris 1652, 
4to; Recueil des maximes verita- 
bles & importantes pour Vinſtitu- 
tion du Roi contre—Cardinal Ma- 
zarin. Paris 1653, ſecond edition, 
12mo. Our author alſo printed 
the works of Anthony Loiſel, ad- 
vocate in parliament, with his life. 
Paris 16 56, 4to; Codicille d'or. 
1665, 12mo; Traite de la reſti- 
tution des grands, &c. Ibid. 12 mo; 
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Traduction de Vetat du mariage, 
&c. in 12mo; Les ocuvres de 
M. Guy Coquille fieur de Ro- 
menay touchant les Jibertez de 
egliſe Gallicane, &c. Paris 166 5, 
2 vol. folioz Voyage de Munſter 
en Weſtphalie. 1670, 12mo; Me- 
moires inſtructif pour I'Hotel Dieu 
de Paris, 1674, S8 vo; Avix Chre- 
tins & Moraux pour I'inſtruction 
des enfans. Paris 1675, 12mo; 
Avis au Religieuſe de l' Hotel Dieu, 
&c. Paris 1676, 12mo; Ttaites 
hiſtoriques des ecoles epiſcopales. 
Paris 1678, 12mo; Factum, inti- 
tulẽe Extraits des regiftres, &c. 
contre les curez de Paris; Autre 
Factum, intitulẽe Reſponſum cu- 
rez de Paris; Autre Faktum, in- 
titulẽe Eclaircifſement a mr. I Ar- 
cheyeque de Paris contre les curez 
FaQum pour Jcan Baptiſta Macer, 
&c.; Factum contre les maitres 
ecrivains, &c. ; Factum contre, 
Puniverſite & autres. Colomies, 
in his Bibliotheque choiſie, ſays, 
our author read the works of Eraſ- 
mus {even times over, in order to 
compole his life ; of which he left 
a MS. containing alſo the lives of 
the greateſt part of the learned in 
the XVIth century, ready for the 
preſs, having obtained the proper 
approbation and licence: he alſo 
left in MS. the hiſtory of cardinal 
de Retz. "FER 
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JONAS (Anacrinys) a learned Iſelander, who gc- 
quired a great reputation for aſtronomy and the iciences, Hę 
was coadjutor to Gundebrand of Thoxbac, biſhop of Holum 
in Iſeland, who was alſo, of that nation, a man of great learn. 
ing and. probity, had been a diſciple of Tycho Brahe, and 
underſtood aſtronomy very well: after his death, the ſee of 
Holum was offered by the king of Denmark to Anagrimus, 
who. begged to be excuſed, deſiring to avoid the envy that 
might attend him in that high office, and to he at Iciſure to 
proſecute his ſtudies, He choſe therefore to continue as he 
was, paſtor of the church of Melſtadt, and intendant of the 
neighbouring churches of the laſt- mentioned dioceſe, He 
died in 1640 at the age of 95, having entered into a ſecond 
marriage with a young gitl about nine years before, 

He wrote ſeveral books in honour of his country, againſt 
the calumnies of Blefkenius and others, which are wel] 


zerrt, 


Pays, Mpr eſteemed; the titles whereof are, Idea veri magiſtra- 
tus. Copenhagen, 1589, 8vo, Brevis commentarius de 


Illandia. Ibid. 1593, 8vo, Anatome Blefkeniana (8). Holi 
in Iſeland, 1612, 8vo. and at Hamburgh, 1618, gto, 
Epiſtola pro patria defenſoria. Ibid. 1618. Amvgipy calum- 
niz, Ibid. 1622, 4to. Crymogæa (), ſeu rerum Iflandi; 
carum libri tres, Ibid. 1630, 4to. Specimen Iſlandiæ 
hiſtoricum et magna ex parte chorographicum. Amſtelod. 
1634, 4to. (p). Vita Gund brandri Thorlacii. Leyden, 


1630, 4to. 


JONAS (JvsTvs) a famous proteſtant divine in Ger- 
many, was born at Northauſen in Fhuringia, June 1493. 
He applied himſelf firſt to the ſtudy of the law, but ſoon quit- 
ted it, and devoted. his whole attention and pains. tp the the- 
ology of Luther, and became one of his moſt zealous diſci- 
ples. He had alſo an intimate friendſhip with Melancthon, 
In 1521 he was made principal of the college at Wirtenberg. 


We find his name in ſeveral aſſemblies o 


the clergy, and 


1 at that of Marpourg, together with his frieng 


(5) This book is a refutation of 
ene printed: at Leyden in 1607, 
ntituled Jflandia ſeu deicriptio 
populorum & memorab:lium hu- 
jus inſulæ. | ; 

(r) This was written in 1603, 
and printed at Hamburg in 1609, 
wzth a map of Denmark, and, in 
1710, without the map, | 


lelancthon. He had the cloſeſt connections with Luther, 


(v) This piece is a vindication 
of our author's opinign, againſt 
the arguments of John Iſaacius 
Pontanus. Our Anagrimus main- 
tained, that Iſeland was not peo- 
pled till about the year 374, and 
therefore cannot be the ancient 
T hulc. WERE. 
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| whe died in his arms, ſeveral years before his own death, 


which happened in 1555. 


We have a treatiſe of his in defence of the marriage of Moreri 
prieſts, and another upon private maſſes, beſides notes upon Ladwocat- 
the Acts of the apoſtles, &c. Sleidan, Chytræus, Reuſner, 


Melchior Adam, and other authors, mention him with 


| applauſe, 


JONES (Ixico) the celebrated Engliſh architect, was 


born about the year 1572, in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, 


London, of which city his father, mr. Ignatius (x) Jones, 
was a Citizen, and by trade a clothworker. At a proper age, 
it is ſaid, he put his ſon apprentice to a joiner (v), a buſineſs 
that requires ſome ſkill in drawing, and in that reſpect ſuited 
well with eur architect's inclination, which naturally led 
him to the art of deſigning. Genius concurred with inclination ; 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by the extraordinary progreſs he 
made in thoſe polite and uſeful arts, and was particularly ta- 
ken notice of for his {kill in the practice of landſkip painting, 
Theſe talents recommended him to the favour of that great 
patron of all liberal ſciences William earl of Pembroke, at 
whoſe expence he travelled over Italy, and the politer parts 
of Europe ; ſaw whatever ſtood recommended by its anti- 
quity or value, and from theſe plans formed his own obſer- 
vations, which, upon his return home, he perfected by ſtudy 
and application. | | 

But before that, the improvements he made abroad, gave 
ſuch an eclat to his reputation all over Europe, that Chri- 
ſtian IV, king of Denmark, ſent for him from Venice, which 
was the chief place of his reſidence, and made him his archi- 
tect- general. He had been ſome time poſſeſſed of this ho- 
nourable poſt, when that prince, whoſe ſiſter Anne had 
married king James I, made a viſit to England; this was in 
1606, and our architect, being deſirous to return to his na- 
tive country, took that opportunity of coming home in the 
train of his Daniſh majeſty. The magnificence of king 


James's reigns in dreſs, buildings, &c, is the common theme 


of all the Engliſh hiſtorians. This laſt furniſhed mr, Jones 
with an opportunity of exerciſing his talents, and the diſplay 
of thoſe talents proved an honour to his country, The queen 


(x) That is, Inigo in Spaniſh. countenanced by mr. Webb's fi- 
() This was frequently aſſerted lence upon the firſt part of our au- 
by fir Chriſtopher Wren, and it is thor's education, | 
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appointed him her architect preſently after his arrival, and, 
not long after, he was taken, in the ſame character, into 


the ſervice of prince Henry, under whom he diſcharged his 


truſt with ſo much fidelity and judgment, that the king gave 
him the reverſion of the place of ſurveyor-general of his ma- 


jeſty's works. 


In the interim, his maſter prince Henry dying in 1612, he 


made a ſecond viſit to Italy, and continued tome years there, 


improving himſelf further in his favourite art, till the ſur- 
veyor's place fell to him. On his entrance upon it, he 
ſhewed an uncommon degree of generoſity. The office of 
his majeſty's works having, through extraordinary occaſions, 
m the time of his predeceſſor, contracted a great debt, to 
the amount of ſeveral thouſand pounds ; the privy council 
ſent for the ſurveyor, to give his opinion what courſe might 
be taken to eaſe his majeſty of it, the Exchequer being empty, 
and the workmen clamorous : mr. Jones, conſidering well 
the exigency, not only voluntarily offered to ſerve without 
receiving one penny of his own entertainment, in whatever 
kind due, until the debt was fully diſcharged, but alſo per- 
ſuaded his fellow ' officers, the comptroller and pay- maſtet, 


to do the like, by which means the whole arrears were ab- 


ſolutely cleared. 

The king, in his progreſs 1620, calling at Wilton, the 
ſeat of the earl of Pembroke, among other ſubjects, fell into 
a diſcourſe about that ſurpriſing group of ſtones, called Stone- 
henge, upon Saliſbury plain, near Wilton. Hereupon our 
architect, who was well known to have ſearched into an- 
tique buildings and ruins abroad, was ſent for by my lord 
Pembroke, and there received his majeſty's commands to 
produce, out of his own practice and experience in anti- 
quities abroad, what poſſibly he could diſcover concerning 
this of Stone-henge: In obedience to this command, he 
preſently ſet about the work; and having, with no little 
pains and expence, taken an exact meaſurement of the whole, 
and àtligently ſearched the foundation, in order to find out 
the original form and aſpect, he proceeded to compare it 
with other antique buildings which he had any where ſeen, 
and, after much reaſoning and a long ſeries of authorities, 
he concluded that this ancient and ſtupendous pile muſt 
have been originally a Roman temple, dedicated to Ceelus, 
the ſenior of the heathen gods, and built after the Tuſcan 
order; that it was built when the Romans flouriſhed in 
peace and proſperity in Britain, and, probably, betwixt the 

| ; | time 
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time of Agricola's government and the reign of Conſtantine 
the Great, about 1650 years ago. This account he pre- 
ſented to his royal maſter in 1620, and, on the 16th of No- 


vember the ſame year, he was appointed one of the com- 


miſſioners for repairing St. Paul's cathedral in London. 

Upon the death of king James, he was continued in his 
poſt by king Charles I, whoſe conſort entertained him like- 
wiſe in the ſame ſtation, He had drawn the deſigns for the 
palace of White-hall in his former maſter's time, and that 


| part of it, the banqueting-houſe, was now carried into exe- 


cution. It was firſt deſigned for the reception of foreign am- 
baſſadors; and the cieling was painted, ſome years after, by 
the famous Rubens, with the felicities of king James's 
reign (2). June 26, 1633, an order was iſſued out, re- 
quiring him to ſet about the reparation of St. Paul's; and 
the work was begun ſoon after at the eaſt end, the firſt ſtone 
being laid by dr. Laud, then biſhop of London, and the 


fourth by mr. Jones. In reality, as he was the ſole architect, 


ſo the conduct, deſign, and execution of the work were intruſt- 


ed intirely to him; and having reduced the body of it into order 
and uniformity, from the ſteeple to the weſt end, added there 
a magnificent portico, which raiſed the envy of all Chriſten- 


dom on his country, for a piece of architecture not be paralleled 


in modern times. The whole was built at the expence of 
king Charles, who adorned it alſo with the ftatues of his 
royal father and himſelf. The portico conſiſted of ſolid 
walls on each fide,” with rows of Corinthian pillars {et within, 
at a diſtance from the walls, to ſupport the roof ; being in- 
tended to be an ambulatory for ſuch, as uſually before, by 
walking in the body of the church, diſturbed the choir ſer- 
vice. on 

While he was raifing theſe noble monuments of his fame 
as an architect, he gave no leſs proofs of his genius in the 
fancy and judgment of the pompous machinery employed in 
maſques and interludes, which entertainments were the 
vogue in his time. Several of theſe repreſentaticns are ſtill 
extant in the works of Chapman, Davenant, Daniel, and 
particularly Ben Jonſon. The ſubject was choſen by the 


(2) Prints from it by Simon Gri- place, as part of that palace, in 
belin were publiſhed in 1724. which there is ſeen a noble circu- 
The late lord Burlington pub- lar portico, whereof the firſt hint, 
liſhed, in 1740, a north-weſt dr. Stukely thinks, might proba- 
view of tlie palace, where this bably be ſuggeſted by the circular 
pavilion appears in its proper portico at Stone-henge. 

1 | | poet, 
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poet, and the ſpecches and ſongs were alſo of his compoſing ; 
but the invention of the ſcenes, ornaments, and dreſſes of the 
figures, was the contrivance of mr. Jones (A); and herein 
he acted in concert and good harmony with father Ben, for 
a while; but, about the year 1614, there happened a quar- 
re] between them, which provoked Jonſon to ridicule his 
affociate, under the characters of Lanthern, Leather-head, 
a hobby-horſe ſeller, in his comedy of Bartholomew fair, 
And the rupture ſeems not to have ended but with Jonſon's 
death. A very few years before which, in 1635, he wrote 
2 moſt virulent coarſe ſatire, which he called, An expoſtu- 
© lation with Inigo Jones'; and, afterwards, An epigram 
© to a friend'; and alſo a third, infcribed to © Inigo marquis 
£ would be*. The quarrel not improbably took its riſe from 
our architect's rivalſhip in the king's favour ; and, it is cer- 
tain, the poet was much cenſured at court for this rough uſage 
of his rival, of which being adviſed by mr. Howell, though 
his ſtomach would not let him hearken for a while to that 
friend's counſel, to repreſs the ſatire, yet, at length, he 
whole ſatire (B). 

In the mean time, mr. Jones received great encourage: 
ment from the court, ſo that he acquired a handſome for- 
tune. But it was much impaired by the loſſes which he 
ſuftered for his loyalty ; for, as he had a ſhare in his royal 
maſter's proſperity, ſo had he a ſhare too in his ruins. Upon 
the meeting of the long parliament in November 1640, he 
was called before the houſe of peers, on a complaint againſt 
him of the pariſhioners of St. Gregory's in London, for da- 
mages done to that church, on repairing the cathedral of St, 
Paul's. The church being old, and ſtanding very near the 
cathedral, was thought to be a blemiſh to it, and therefore 


thought proper to comply, and accprdingly ſuppreſſed the 


was taken down, purſuant to his majeſty's ſignification and 


the orders of the council in 1639, in the execution of which, 
our ſurveyor, no doubt, was chiefly concerned. But, in 


(a) In Jonſon's maſque of 
Queens, the firſt ſcene repreſent- 
ing an ugly hell, which, flaming 


beneath, ſmoaked unto the top of 


the roof, is ſaid to have pro- 
bably furniſhed Milton with the 
firſt hint of his hell in Paradiſe 
Loſt; there being a tradition, that 
he conceived the firſt idea of that 


hell from ſome theatrical repre- 
ſentations invented by InigoJones. 

(B) It is faid the bing forbid it 
to be printed at that time, bnt it 
is printed ſince from a MS of the 
late mr. Vertue, the engraver, and 
is inſerted among the epigrams in 
the 6th vol. of Jonſon's works, 
edit. 1756, in 7 vol, 8yo. 


anſwer 


nenn 
anſwer to the complaint, he pleaded the general iſſue; and, 
when the repairing of the cathedral ceaſed, in 1642, ſome 
part of the materials remaining were, by order of the houſe 
of lords, delivered to the parifhipners af St. Gregoxy's, to- 


| wards the rebuilding of their church. This proſecution muſt 


have put mr. Jones to a very large expence ; and, durin 
the uſurpation afterwards, he was conſtrained to pay 409 
by way of compoſition for his eſtate, as a malignant. 

After the death of king Charles J. he was continued in 


| his poſt by king Charles II. But it was only an empty title 


at that time, nor did mr. Jones live long enough to make it 
any better. In reality, the grief, at his years, occaſioned 
by the fatal calamity of his former munificent maſter, put a 
period to his life about Midſummer 1652. His corps was 


interred June 16, in the chancel of St. Bennet's church, 
near St. Paul's wharf, London, where there was a monu- 


ment erected to his memory, but it ſuffered greatly by the 


dreadful fire in 1666. 


In reſpe& to his character, we are aſſured, by one who 


| knew him well, that his abilities, in all human ſciences, ſur- 
| paſſed moſt of his age. It is certain, he was a perfect maſter 


of the mathematics, and had ſome inſight into the two 
learned languages, Greek and Latin, eſpecially, the latter; 
neither was he without a taſte of poetry (c). A copy of 


| verſes, compoſed by him, is publiſhed in the Odcombian 


Banquet, prefixed to Tom Coryat's crudities, in 1611, 4to. 


But his proper character was that of an architect the moſt 
eminent in Europe, in his time; upon which account he is 
| ſtill generally tiled the Britiſh Vitruvius : the art of deſigning 


being little known in e till mr. Jones, under the pa- 
tronage of king Charles I. and the earl of Arundel, brought 


| jt into uſe and eſteem among us. The ſum of the whole is, 
| that mr. Jones was generally learned, eminent for archi- 


teure, a great geometrician, and, in deſigning with his pen, 
as. fir An Vandyke uſed to ſay, not to be equalled by 
whatever great maſters in his time, for the boldneſs, ſoftneſs, 


| ſweetneſs, and ſureneſs of his touches. This is the cha- 


racter given him by mr. Webb, who was his heir; and being 


| born in London, was bred in Merchant-Taylors ſchool; he 


afterwards, reſided in mr, Jones's family, married his kinſs 
woman [the daughter of his couſin german] was inſttucteq 


(e) Ben Jonſon, by way of ri- fair, a Parcel- poet 
kicule, calls him, in Bartholomew y "MJ 
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by him in mathematics and architecture, and defigned by 


him for his ſucceſſor in the office of 5 of his 
majeſty's works, but was prevented by fi 


r John Denham, 
He publiſhed ſome other pieces beſides his vindication of 
Stone-henge reſtored (D), &c. and dying at Butleigh, his 
feat in Somerſetſhire, Oct. 24, 1672, was buried in that 
church. We muſt not conclude this article without giving 
an account of our architects deſigns and buildings, which are 
properly his works. The deſign for the palace of Whitehall, 
and the edifice of the banqueting-houſe, have been already 


mentioned; he alſo projected the plan of the ſurgeons theatre 


in London, repaired ſince by the late lord Burlington, 
To mr. Jones we owe queen Katharine's chapel at St, 
James's palace, and her majeſty's new buildings fronting the 
gardens at Somerſet-houſe in the Strand; the church and 
piazza of Covent-Garden : he allo laid out the ground-plot 
of Lincoln's-Inn Fields, and deſigned the duke of Ancaſter's 
houſe on the weſt {ide of that noble ſquare ; the royal chapel 
at Denmark-houſe, the king's houſe at Newmarket, and 
the queen's buildings at Greenwich, were alſo of his deſign, 
Several others of his buildings may be ſeen in Campbell“ 
Vitruvius Britannicus. The principal of his deſigns were 
publiſhed by mr. Kent in 1727, fol. as alſo ſome ot his leſſer 
deſigns in 1744. fol. others were likewiſe publiſhed by mi. 


Iſaac Ware. Our author left in manuſcript ſome curious 


(p) Inigo Jones's diſcourſe upon 
Stone-henge being left imperfect 


at his death, mr. Webb, at the 


defire of di. Harvey, mr. Sel- 
den, and others, perfected and 
publiſhed it at London in 165 5, 
fol. under the title of Stone- 
henge reſtored; and prefixed to it 
a print of our author etched by 
Hollar, from a painting of Van- 
dyke. Dr. Stukely, in his Stone- 
benge a temple of the Druids, 
gives ſeveral reaſons for aſcribing 
the greateſt part of this treatiſe to 
mr. Webb. 2. The Vindication 
of Stone-henge reſtored, &c. was 
publiſhed in 166 5, fol. and again, 
together with Jones's and dr. 

marlton's, upon the ſame ſubject, 
in 1725, fol. It is remarkable 
that almoſt all the different inha- 
bitants of our iſſtind have had 


Tg 


-- 


their advocates in claiming the ho- 
nour of this antiquity. Mr. 
Sammes, in his Britannia, will 
have the ſtructure to be Phcenl- 
cianz mr. Jones and mr. Webb be- 
lieve it to be Roman; mr. Aubrey 
thinks it to be Britiſh ; dr. Charl- 
ton derives it from the Danes; 
and biſhop Nicholſon is of opinion, 
that the Saxons have as juſt a title 
to it as any. At laſt, dr. Stukely 


begins the round again, and main- 


tains it, with mr. Sammes, to be 
of Phoenician original. Bur to re- 
turn to mr. Webb, who alto pub- 
liſhed, 3. An hiſtorical eſſay, en- 
deavouring to prove that the lan- 
guage of China is the primitive 
language. 4. He alſo tranſlated, 
from the Italian into Engliſh, The 
hiſtory of the world, written by 
George Taragnotkaa. 

- notes 


 JONGHE. JONSIUS, &c. 
notes upon Palladio's architecture, which are inſerted into an 
edition of Palladio, publiſhed at London, 1714, fol. by mr. 
Leoni; which notes, he ſays, raiſe the value of the edition 
above all the precedent ones. 


JONGHE (Bavpovin) a Franciſcan, -born, in PE: 
17th century, was the diſciple of Juſtus Lipſius, and died 


| at Bruſſels, April 1634, having compoſed ſeveral books; as, 


Tuba Concionatorum, which comprehends nineteen tracts; 
Demonſtrationes fidei orthodoxæ; Manuale theologicum ; 
Chronicon morale; Conciones ſuper evangelia Dominicalia 
ac feſtorum totius anni; The houſe of wiſdom, and the Pa- 
radiſe of pleaſure, in Flemiſh ; Scutum catholicæ fidei; con- 


taining eleven tracts; Iter quadrimeſtre comitis Buquoyi (x); 


Pharetra quadruplex divini amoris ; Faſciculus myrrhz di- 
lectus, five de vita Jeſu Chriſti; Lilium inter ſpinas, five de 
beatiſſima virgine Maria; Canticum canticorum, eccleſiæ 
Dei ac animæ ſanctæ applicatum; Theatrum ſanctorum 
principum Veleris & Novi Teſtamenti; Mons ſpiritualis con- 
feſſariorum 3 Threni ſive Lamentationes Jeremiz triplici 


{ ſenſu expoſitze 3 Sanctorum ee amica laudatio; Via 
dei; Horologium diurnum, 


ſalutis eternæ, ſive de ſymbolo 
nocturnum, & duodecim prædeſtinationis ſigna; Praxis quo- 
tidiana audiendi miſſam; Progenies & vitæ ſanctorum Fran- 
eiſci, Ludovici ix Galliæ regis, et Iſabellæ reginæ Portu- 
gale ; Tuba noviſſima de judicio; Schola divini amoris; 

peculum animæ de cognitione fui ; Principes Hollandiæ & 
Zelandiæ; Caput ſponſe five ſpeculum prælatorum; Hortus 
coneluſus, ſive inſtructio ſtatus religioſi; Viridarium eccle- 


ſtaſtic um. five de benedictionibus in eccleſia variis, de epiſ- Mere, 


coporum dignitate, &c. 


JONSIUS (Journ) a learned and judicious writer in 
the 17th century, was a native of Holſtein, and cultivated 


polite learning at Francfort on the Main, but died in 1659, 


in the flower of his age. We have a Latin treatiſe of his in 


good eſteem, De ſcriptoribus hiſtoriæ philoſophiæ, of which Ladvocats 


the beſt edition is that of Jena, 1716, 4to. 


JONSON [Benjamin] the moſt celebrated En- 
2 poet of his time, was of Scotch extraction, by his grand- 
ther, who was originally of Anandale, in that kingdom, 


(E) To this he put the teigned name of Conſtantius Peregrinus. | 
— but 
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fore the birth of his ſon Benjamin. There being then: 


Jour, killing and deſpoiling one of the enemy in the view of 


* . * 7 
* mour', as the firſt fruits of his (6) It is t! 


JONSON. 


but removed to. Carlifle in the reign of Hen. VIII. unde 
whom he enjoyed ſome poſt, The father of our poet was: 
ſufferer under queen Mary, probably on account of religion, © 
He was not only impriſoned, but loſt his eſtate, and after. 

wards took holy orders; and, before his death, was ſettlel 
at Weſtminſter, where hedied in 1574, about a month be- 


private ſchool in the church of St. Martin's in the fields, ow 
author was put there for education; but was afterwards re- 
moved thence to Weſtminſter ſchool, where the famoy 
Camden was his maſter (F). While he was here, his mo- 
ther, having remarried with a bricklayer, took him home, 
ſoon as he was grown fit for it, and obliged him to work at 
his ſtepfather's buſineſs. This was what went greatl 
againſt his ſtomach ; he had already made a good progreſs 
in claſſical 1 and aſpired at ſomething above the trade 
of a bricklayer. In this humour, with his uſage at home, 
he reſolved to go abroad, and, for a ſubſiſtence, Jifted him- 
ſelf a ſoldier, in which character being carried to the Engliſh 
army in the Netherlands, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his va- 


both armies. Poets have been ſeldom memorable for their 
military atchievements or actions in the field. No wonder 
therefore that Jonſon hath touched this incident of his life M8 7 
with ſome elation of heart, in an epigram addreſſed « To WM O 
© true foldiers' (G)! 


After his return home, he reſumed his former ftudies, and, N * 
as is ſaid, went to St. John's college in Cambridge. It is MW '* 
certain he gave ſeveral books to that library, which have his wh 


name in them; but his continuance there was apparently ry 
ſhort, in proportion to his finances, which would not ſupply Il ©: 


the decent conveniencies of a learned eaſe. In this exigence 1 
he turned his thoughts upon the play-houſes ; his inclina- 
tion and genius lay to compoſitions for the ſtage; and he Kt 
had the example of Shakeſpear, who had taken the ſane IM © 
courſe, in the like difficulties, with ſucceſs. The play-houſe W © 


he entered into was an obſcure one, in the ſkirts of the town, 
and called The Curtain, in the neighbourhood of Shoreditch M ©" 
or Clerkenwell. Here, like Shakeſpear too, he made but a 


(r) See the dedication to his p. 2. vol. 6. of our author's ut 
maſter of Every man in his hu- works, edit. 1756. 9 
ze CVIII in he 28 
education. Sce alſo Epigram XIV, works, v. 6. ibid. T1 
poor 


JONSON. 


poor figure, His attempts, as an actor, could neither. pro- 
ride a ſupport, nor recommend him to a ſhare in any of the 
companies or theatres, which, in that age, were numerous 
in London. On the contrary, his inabilities this way be- 


came a topic of ſatire to his adverſaries, who have mentioned 


ſome characters in which he appeared with no credit to him. He 
was reproached with leaving his former occupation of 
mortar-treader, to turn actor; and we are informed, that he 
performed the part of Zuliman at Paris-Garden, with ambling 
by a play-waggon in the high-way, and taking mad Jerony- 
mo's part, to get a ſervice among the mimics; that in this 
ſervice he would have continued, but could not ſet a good 
face on the matter, and ſo was caſhiered (H). It is un- 
generous to reproach a man with imperfections he cannot 
prevent; but this adverſary had no wit nor humour, and 
made up what was wanting in both by contumely and abuſe. 
Happy was it for Jonſon, that his poverty was his chief 
crime, and that his adyerſaries could accuſe him rather of 
the meanneſs of his fortune than the ignominy of his mind or 
manners. 

While he was thus a retainer to the ſtage, he had the ill 
luck to be engaged in a duel with one of his brother actors; 
in the rencounter he was wounded in the arm by his adverſa- 
ry's word, ten inches longer than his own ; but he killed his 
opponent, who had challenged him, However, he was 
committed to priſon for this offence. During his confine- 
ment he was viſited by a popiſh prieſt, who, taking the ad- 
vantage of his melancholy and dejection of ſpirits, made him 
a convert to the church of Rome, in which he continued for 
twelve years. When or by what means he obtained his 
diſcharge from priſon is uncertain, but, his ſpirits returning 
with his liberty, he entered, ſoon after, into matrimony. 

He was now about twenty-four years of age, when we are 
to date the riſe of his reputation as a dramatic writer. It is 
true, he had made ſome attempts that way, from his firſt en- 
trance into the play-houſe, but without ſucceſs. He had 
wrote a play or two, which had been abſolutely condemned, 
and was now offering another to the ſtage, and had put it 


(u) Decker's Satyromaſtix. ſpear, Fletcher, and even Jonſon 
The play abovementioned is in- himfelf in ſeveral of his plays. 
titled « The Spaniſh <ragedy ; or, Paris-Garden, is the bear-garden 
* Jeronymo is mad again.” It was fo called then from the perſon's 
as mach admired by the populace name who kept it. 
as deſpiſed and ridiculed by Shake- . 
into 
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into the hands of a perſon who, having run it over in a care. 
"Jeſs way, was juſt upon returning it to him, with an anſwer, 
that it would be of no ſervice to their company; when 
' Shakeſpeare happened luckily to caſt his eye upon it, and 
found ſomething ſo well in it, as to engage him firſt to read 
it through, and then bring it upon his own ſtage, where he 


was a manager, and ated a part in it himſelf. This en- 


couragement was the more kind, as this play was even con- 
: demned by Jonſon himſelf, in his riper years: and it i; 
- none of the leaſt commendations of that generous, humane, 
good- natured bard, that he afterwards continued to recom- 
mend our young poet and his productions to the public, and 


even did not diſdain to lend his hand in the finiſhing of ſome 
of them ; and played a part in every play of Jonſon, as long 
as he continued on the ſtage. | | 

The firſt play he printed, was the comedy intituled © Every 


man in his humour,” after which he produced a play regularly 


every year for ſome years ſucceſſively : and in 1600 he made 


his court, in a noble manner, to queen Elizabeth, whom he 


complimented under the allegorical perſonage of the goddeſ 
Cynthia, in his Cynthia's revels, which was acted that year 


by the children of the queen's chapel (1). He ſeems to have 
been a competitor for the poetic crown at this time: ſinca 
in his next piece, the Poetaſter, which was repreſented by the 


ſame performers in 1601, he ridicules his rival Decker under 
the character of Criſpinus. He was taxed alſo with particu- 
lar reflections in it on ſome profeſſors of the law, and ſome 
military men, who were well known at that time. The po- 
pular clamours againft him, upon this occaſion, ran very 
high; and to theſe he replied, in vindication of himſelf, by 
an apologetical dialogue, which was once ſpoken upon the 
ſtage, and which he annexed, on the publication of his 
works, to the end of this play : but Decker was bent upon 
revenge, and reſolved, if poſſible, to conquer Jonſon at his 
own weapons. In this ſpirit he wrote a play immediately 
after, intituled © Satyro-maſtix, or The untruſſing the humo- 


rous poet ;* in which Jonſon is introduced under the character 
of Horace Junior, 28 


(1) Theſe children or chorifters which, favs the epitaph, it 
vyed with the moſt celebrated did ſo exactly, that the deſtinies 
players of that time. Johnſon thought him one, and by their tea 
wrote an epitaph upon one of conſented to his fate. Epigran 
them, called Sal Pavy, famous cxx in Johnſon's works. a 
for acting the part of an old man, | 


the 


JONSON, 


re- The enemies of Jonſon induſtriouſly gave out, chat all le 


er, WW wrote was produced with extreme pains and labour, and that 
nen he was riot leſs than a year about every play. This objection, 
and had it been true, was really no diſgrace to him; the beſt au- 
cal WF tors know by experience, that what appears to be the moſt 
he natural and eaſy in writing, is frequently the effect of ſtudy 
en- and the cloſeſt application. But their deſign was to inſinuate 
on- that Jonſbn had no parts and a poor imagination. To this 
t u objection he retorted in the prologue to his Volpone, or The 
ne, i Fox, and from thence we learn that the whole play was 
om. finiſhed by him in five weeks. | | 

and About this time he joined with Chapman and Marſton, two 
— other contemporary playwrights, in a comed called Eaſt- 


o vard Hoe, wherein they were accuſed of reſlecting on the 
WT Scots : in conſequence of which they were all three commit- 
ven ted to priſon, and were even in danger of lofing their ears 
and noſes, However, upon ſubmiſſion, they received a 
nade Wi pardon; and Jonſon was ſo rejoiced at his diſcharge, that 
be be gave an entertainment to his friends, among whom were 
dels WF Camden and Selden. In the midſt of the entertainment, 
yea his mother, more an antique Roman than a Briton, drank 
nave BY to him, and ſhewed him a paper of poiſon; which ſhe in- 
nes tended to have given him in his liquor after having taken a 
potion of it herſelf, if the ſentence for his puniſhment had 

nder I paſed (E). As queen Elizabeth had incouraged the taſte of 
acu- maſques, wherein ſhe much delighted; ſo, in the reign of 
ome Bf James and Charles I, the exhibition of maſques became a 
po-; principal diverſion of the court. The queens to both theſe 
ver) princes, not being natives of England, could not perhaps at 
» by Whirl 6 readily underſtand the language; ſo that the muſic, 


1 the dancing, and decorations of a maſque, were to them a higher 


bis entertainment than what they could receive from any other 
pon dramatic compoſition; and their pleaſure was increaſed, as 
it his they, after the example of queen Elizabeth, condeſcended 
ately Ito take a part themſelves in the performance. Herein Jon- 
ſon was the chief factor for the court; moſt of theſe maſques 
and entertainments were written by him, and there ſeldom 
paſſed a year in which he did not furniſh one or two poetical 
pieces of this kind. In March 1603 he compoſed a part of 
he Device, intended to entertain king James, as he paſſed 


(*) The Scots, at this time, popular topic, which was appa- 
rowding the court, gave offence my the move tor undertaking 
to ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen ; to this play. 

idicule them muſt have been a 
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wiſe Jonſon was the author. His 


JONSON. 

through the city from the Tower to his coronation in Weſt. 
minſter-abbey ; and in June the ſame year a particular en- 
tertainment of his was performed at the lord Spencer's houſe 
at Althorp in Northamptonſhire, for the diverſion: of the 
ueen and prince, who reſted there ſome days, as they came 
bft into the kingdom. In 1604 there was a private enter. 
tainment of the king and queen on May-day morning, at 
fir William Cornwallis's houſe at Highgate, and of this like- 
ft maſque, which he 
called Of blackneſs', was performed at court on the T welfth- 
night in 1605; and this maſque, as all the others, was ex- 
hibited with the utmoſt magnificence and ſplendor, which 
the luxuriant elegance of a court could ſupply. In the ſce- 
nical decoration of theſe feveral entertainments, Jonſon had 
Inigo Jones for an aflociate, and the neceflary devices for 
each ſeem to have been deſigned and ordered by him, with 
delicacy and grandeur of taſte. The ſhews and pageants, 
for indeed they were no better, had another quality, which 
made them particularly reliſned by the court; they were per- 
fumed with the incenſe of the moſt ſervile and abject adul:- 
tion: Jonſon ſaw how very liquoriſh this tribute was to king 

James, and provided it with no ſparing hand. 5 
However, theſe lighter efforts were only the recreations ci 
his muſe, which in 1610 produced his © Alchymiſt'. This, 
though ſeemingly the freeſt from perſona] cenſure and reflec- 
tion, yet could not ſecure him the general applauſes of the 
people. A contemporary author, and a friend to Jonſon, 
hath told us, that, on ſome account or other, they expreſled 
a diſlike either to the poet or his play. The ſcriblers of the 
age had then, as at preſent, a loud and numerous party at 
their call; and they were conſtantly let looſe on Jonſon, when- 
ever he brought a new play upon the ſtage. But their cenſure 
was his fame, whilſt he was loved and reſpected by genius, att, 
and candor, and could number, in the liſt of his friends, the 
prodigies of poetry, and miracles of learning and ſcience. 
Shakeſpeare had cheriſhed his infant muſe 3 Beaumont and 
Fletcher eſteemed and revered him; Donne had com- 
mended his merit; and Camden, the Strabo of Britain; 
and Selden, a living library, knew how to prize his literature 

and judgment. | 

In 1613 Jonſon made the tour of France, and, among 
others, was admitted to an interview and converſation with 
cardinal Perron. Their diſcourſe, we may imagine, turned 
chiefly upon literary ſubjects. The cardinal ſhewed him his 
| 594 tran- 
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eſt· tranſlation of Virgil, and Jonſon, with his uſual openneſs 
en- WW ard freedom, told him, it was a bad one. 

Mule About this time there happened to break out a quarrel be- 
the N tween him and Inigo Jones, whom he therefore made the 
ume WE ſubject of his ridicule, in the character of fir Lanthern Lea- 
ter. ther- head, in his comedy of Bartholomew Fair, acted in 
z at 161 4 (L). 
ke. In 1617 the falary of poet- laureat was ſettled upon him 
he WF for life by king James I, and he publiſhed his works in one 
ſth- volume, folio, the ſame year (M). He was now ſet at the 
ex- bead of the poetic band, and was invited to the chief ſeat of 
ich the muſes, the univerſity of Oxford, by ſeveral members, 
ſce- WW and particularly dr. Corbet of Chriſt-Church. Ben reſided 
had in that college during his abode in the univerſity, and, as the 
for doctor was a celebrated wit, particularly noted for extem- 
vit pore verſes and jeſts, the time muſt have been agreeably ſpent 
nts, by Jonſon, eſpecially as it was crowned by a very ample 
uch and honourable teſtimony of his merit, in creating him, in 
ber- a full convocation, maſter of arts in July 1619. 
la- Honours now crowded upon him. On the death of Da- 
ing Wh nicl,, in October following, he ſucceeded to the vacant 
laurel. This however was no more than his juſt due, as 
s of BW well as the reward of his merit; inaſmuch as he had diſ- 


"is, charged the laureat's province for many years, although Da- 
lec- niel wanted not for parts, and was honoured with the good 
the opinion of the queen. But we have already intimated what 
fon, might be Jonſon's peculiar merit with king James, and king 
fled Charles's generoſity in encouraging this, as well as every 
the other ingenious art, is celebrated by all hiſtorians. Accord- 
y at ingly our laureat felt the ſweets of it. The laureat's pay was 


en- originally a penſion of a hundred marks per annum; but, in 
ſure 1630, Jonſon preſented a petition to king Charles, requeſt- 
ar; ing him to make thoſe marks as many pounds. His petition 
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the WWF was granted, and accordingly, on the ſurrender of his former 
* patent, a new one was iſſued the ſame year, appointing him 
an 
m- .) See a particular account of Pray tell me, Ben, where does 
in; this quarrel in Inigo Jones's arti- the myſtery lurk ? ' 
' 1 ö 
my le, What others call a play, you | 
(M) The pompous title of call a work. { 
Works, which our author gave to To which the foilowing anſwer 6 
ong is plays and poems, was imme- was returned in Johnſon's behalf: 
vith diately carped at by ſuch as had The author's friend thus for the 1 
nel a mind to cavil; and the follow- author ſays; ( 
vi ng epigram was addreſſed to him Ben's plays are works, when | 
en the occakion ; others works are plays. | 
alle | K 2 the in 
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JONSON. 
the annual penſion of 1001. for life, and a tierce of Spanyſh 
wine. The ſame falary is continued to this me (N). 

At the latter end of this year, he went on foot into Scot- 
land, to viſit Drummond of Hawthornden, a gentleman of 
good family and fortune, a man of genius and letters, m 
and a brother poet. He had kept a correſpondence with this ye 
gentleman ſome years, and had lately received from him ſe- Mex 
veral curious materials reſpecting the hiſtory and geography MW In 
of Scotland, in compliance with Jonſon's requeſt, who had Ml he 
formed, it ſeems, the deſign of writing a piece upon that ho 
ſubje& (o). It was apparently to inform himſelf in ſome far- WM wy 
ther particulars for this work, upon the ſpot, that he had to 
undertook this journey. However that be, it is certain, he thi 


paſſed ſome months with his ingenious friend, much to his |WIN; 


ſatisfaction; opening his heart and communicating hive: 
thoughts to him. Among other things, he gave him an ac-ſin 
count of his family, and ſeveral particulars relating to his | 
life: nor was he leſs communicative of his ſentiments with cor 
regard to the authors and poets of his own time. Drummon f 
committed the heads of their converſation to writing, and 
they are inſerted in a folio edition of his works, printed a Miſ« | 
Edinburgh. From theſe minutes we learn ſeveral circun- 
ſtances concerning Jonſon, which do not occur in any other ; 
relation; and the account is authentic, as it was taken fron blu 
his own mouth. His opinion and cenſure of the poets will 
be very entertaining to the reader, but do not properly fal 
within the plan of his work (P). We ſhall only obſere, 
that, as Donne was his favourite, ſo it is to the honour d 
his judgment, that the greateſt part of our nation had the 
ſame opinion with him of Donne's wit and genius, and 
have preſerved part of him from periſhing, by putting bs 
thoughts and ſatire into modern verſe *. Jonson celebrated 
the adventures of this journey in a particular poem, which, 
together with ſeveral other of his productions, being acciden. 
tally burnt about two or three years afterwards, he l. 
mented the loſs in another poem, called An execration updi 


Vulcan (O. 


(x) A copy of the patent may 1685, 8vo. 
be ſcen in Biogr. Brit. vol. iv. (r) See it in Biogr. Brit. whe 
(o) See a letter' of Drummond laſt cited. | 
to him, dated July 1, 1619, in (Q) It is inſerted in his wor B...;. 
the familiar epiſtles fubjoined to vol. vi. edit. 1756, 8vo. merit 
Drummend's hiſtory of Scotland, b Jol 


J onſor 


ONS ON: 
: Jonſon's office, as poet laureat, obliged him to provide 
mil the Chriſtmas diverſion of a maſque, and accordingly, in 
his works, we have a ſeries of theſe and other entertain- 
cot- WW ments of a like kind, moſt of which were preſented at court, 
n of from 1615 to 1625. In this laſt year was exhibited his co- 
ters, medy called The Staple of news,” and from thence to the 


this WM year 1620 the writing of maſques was his chief employment, 


n {c- ¶ except poſſibly ſome ſhorter pieces, to which there is no date. 


aphy WF In that year his comedy intituled The New inn, or the Light 


hal heart', was brought upon the Rage, but hiſſed out of the 
that I houſe on its firſt appearance. Jonſon had recourſe to his 
far pride on this occaſion, and threatened, by way of revenge, 
hal I to leave the ſtage, in an ode addreſſed to himſelf ; but for 
„ he tis he was handſomely laſhed by one of his friends. The 


0 his New inn, with the ode annexed, being printed in 1631, a 


his very ſevere reply was written ſoon after by Owen. Feltham, 
1 ac- Nin verſe, and in the ſame meaſure with Jonſon's ode (R). 


0 his He was at that time ill, and lived in an obſcure neceſſitous 
wich condition; and there is a printed ſtory which tells us, „that 


non“ the king, who heard of it, ſent him a benevolence of ten 
and pounds, and that Jonſon, when he received the money, 
edu, returned the following anſwer : His majeſty hath ſent me 
cum 101. becauſe I am old and poor, and live in an alley; go 
other N and tell him, that his ſoul lives in an alley (s).” The 
fron Whbluntneſs of Jonſon's temper might eaſily afford occaſion for 
s wil Much a ſtory to be made; and there is an expreſſion not un- 
y fare it occurring in his works; but the fact is otherwiſe. It 
ſerve, is true, that he was poor and ill; but the king relieved him 
Zur 0 with a bounty of a hundred pounds, which he hath expreſsly 
d the acknowledged by an epigram, written that very year, and on. 
and What particular occaſion (T). 


12 , Jonſon continued for ſome time in this low ſtate, not- 
JIrate 


zhich, 
-1den- 
je la- 


up (n) Owen Feltham was a wri- the poets. See his Fragmenta au- 
er of note in that age, author of rea, &c. p. 7. Edit. 1748, 8vo. 


jon to his ſalary (u), this year, already mentioned. And in 
1631 he ſollicited the lord treaſurer for relief in a ſhort poem 


ithſtanding the king's further muniſicence in the large addi- 


n book which had its day of fame, 
ntituled Reſolves. That he was 
friend to Jonſon's real merit, 
wppears by his verſes in py 

irbius. But Ben's foibles in this 
particular, as well as his general 
merit, are handſomely touched by 
ur John Suckling in his Seſſion of 


where 


works 


nſon! 


A 


$ 
* 


(5s) Cibber's Lives of the poets, 


and Smollet's Hiſt. of Eng. v. iii. . 


p- 346, 4to. 


(r) It is among the epigrams 


in his works, v. vi. p. 434. 

(v) Our poet's petition for this 
favour is inſerted in his works, 
v. vii. p. 8. 
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134 JONSON, 
addreſſed to him, which he called © An epiſtle mendicant, 
where he complains, that he had laboured under ſickneſs and 
want for five years (x). Superfluous wealth hath been ſeldom 
a part of the muſes dowry ; and but few of her train have 
been able to boaſt the ſplendor and gifts of fortune; nor was 
Jonſon free from the too common foibles incident to the 
tic tribe, extrayagance and bad economy. 

The whole tenor of this addreſs diſcovers a greater aMice 
tion for the emptineſs of his purſe, than the diſorder of his 
perſon ; and the ſucceſs he had met with in that article en- 
couraged him to make uſe of his muſe afterwards in ſeveral 
leſs direct, but not leſs underſtood, nor leſs effectual applica- 
tions of the adulatory kind, with the ſame view (v). There 
is good reaſon allo to believe, that he had a penſion from the 
city, from ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, and particularly 
from mr. Sutton, the founder of charter-houſe hoſpital there. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe helps, his finances were continually 
in 1 and deficient, and that defect made him a beg- 
gar (7), 

In thele circumſtances, notwithſtanding the ill ſucces of 
his Jait mentioned play, he took the field again. There are 
two comedies ſubſequent in point-of time to the New inn, 
but both are without a date. Of theſe the Tale of a tub 
was probably his laſt performance, and is undoubtedly one f 
thoſe later compoſitions, which Dryden hath called his 
dotages; but yet they are the dotages of Jonſon, The 
malevolence of criticiſm, which had marked him for its prey 
in his younger years, could not be perſuaded to reverence his 
age, but purſued him with unwearicd ſteps, nor left him 3: 
long as he could hold a pen; and if we adopt the maxim of a 

Ac. Pope, celebrated wit *, Jonſon muſt have been certainly a genius, 
from the confederacy of the dunces againſt him. Alexande: 
Gill, a poetaſter of the times, attacked him with a bruts' 
fury, on account of his Magnetic lady; but Gill (A) was: 
bad man, as. well as a wretched poet, and Jonſon, with 
the advantage in both theſe points, revenged himſelf by « 


(x) Ibid. p. 446. Such were all th' infpired tune. 
(v) See Ve VI. p. 431, $33, | ful men, 
+35, 439- Such all his great forefathers wer: 


(3) The poets have made the from Homer down to Ben. 
frequency o their diftreſs their (a) There is fome account f 
mute] relief: with this thought both father and ſon in Ath. Oxon. 
Cowley alleviates his misfortunes, v. i. col, 602, and v. li. col. 22, 
waere be fe Angi) complains, that 23, 8 
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JONSON. 


ſhort but cutting reply, His laſt maſque was perſonated 
July 30, 1634, and the only piece we have with a date af- 
terwards, is his new year's ode for 1635. 

There are indeed two dramatic pieces left unfiniſhed, and 
the time of writing tkem is uncertain, Theſe are intituled, 
The Sad ſhepherd,” a paſtoral tragedy; and © The fall of Mor- 
timer”. Of this laſt there is only the plan of the drama, and 
one or two ſcenes. It is ſaid he died and left it unfiniſhed. 
The editor of his works is of opinion, that had he completed 
his deſign with the ſame ſpirit in which it is begun, we ſhould 
have been able to boaſ of one perfect tragedy at leaſt, formed 
upon the ancient model, and giving us the happieſt imitation. 
of the ancient drama. The Sad ſhepherd is carried on almoſt 
to the concluſion of the third act: more than enough to 
make us repent the want of the reſt, which deprives us of the 
ſecond paſtoral drama that would have done honour to the 
nation. But our poet probably found himſelf under a neceſ- 
ſity of laying down his pen in the middle, not being able to 
carry it on any further, without giving too diſadvantageous 
His diſorder increaſing, brought on 
a palſy, which put a period to his life on the 6th of Auguſt 
1637, in the 63d year of his age. He was interred three 
days after in Weſtminſter-Abbey, at the north-weſt end 
near the belfcey. Over his grave is a common pavement 
ſtone, given, ſays mr. Wood, by Jack Young of Great 
Milton in Oxfordſhire, afterwards knighted by kin 
Charles II, and on it are engraven theſe words: O RAR 
BEN JONSON, | 

In the beginning of the ſubſequent year a collection of 


elegies and poems on his death was publiſhed under the title 


of © Jonſonius Virbius, or The memory of Ben Jonſon revived, 
by the friends of the muſes.” In this collection are poems b 

moſt of the-men of genius of that age, as lord Falkland, 
lord Buckhurſt, Sir John Beaumont, Sir Thomas Haw- 
kins, mr. Waller, Mayne, and Cartwright of Oxford, 
with many others (8). This piece was publiſhed b 

dr. Duppa, biſhop of Chicheſter, and tutor to Charles If, 
then prince of Wales. Thus his memory was embalmed by 
the tears of the muſes; and, ſoon after, a deſign was ſet on 
foot to erect a monument and a ſtatue to him, and a conſi- 
derable ſum of money was collected for that purpoſe ; but 


(n) Particularly Waryng, the author of Effigies amoris; and 
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JONSON. 


the rebellion breaking out, prevented the execution of that 
deſign, and the money was returned. The monument now 
erected to him, in what is called the poets corner, in the 
abbey, was done at the expence of that great encourager of 
learning, the ſecond earl of Oxford, of the Harley family, 

It is ſaid that Jonſon lived in Black-Fryars in 1616, 
where there was then a play-houſe, and from tnence remo- 
ved to a houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, at the corner of Jewin- 
ſtreet, where it is reported he died. 

Mr, Wood tells us, he was informed by dr. Morley biſhop 


of Wincheſter, that, when maſter of arts, he had been ac- 


quainted with Jonſon, and often viſited him in his laſt ill, 
nels; and that, at thoſe times, he expreſſed great uncaſine( 
and ſorrow for profaning the ſcripture in his plays. e had 
undoubtedly a fenſe and was under the influences of religion; 
and it may be offered in his favour, that his offences againſt 
piety and good manners are very few. Were authority or 
example an excuſe for vice, there are more indecencies in a 
ſingle play of our poet's contemporaries, than in all the co- 
medies which he wrote; and even Shakeſpeare, whoſe mo- 
deſty is remarkable, hath his peccant redundancies not lelz 
in number than thoſe of Jonſon ; and ſomething mult be al- 
lowed to the rudeneſs and indelicacy of the age, when groſ- 
ſer language was permitted than the chaſte ears of more po- 
liſhed times will bear, 

His perſon was corpulent and large, and his countenance 
hard and rocky (c); but, if we may believe his admirers, 
reſembled Menander's, as the head of that poet is repre- 
ſented upon ancient gems and medals; in like manner Vida 
is ſaid to have reſembled Virgil. His diſpoſition was reſer- 
ved and ſaturnine, and ſometimes not a little oppreſſed with 
the gloom of a ſplenetic imagination. For inſtance, he 
told his friend Drummond, that he had lain a whole 
night fancying he ſaw the Carthaginians and Romans, Turks 
and Tartars, fighting on his great toe, He hath been often 
repreſented as of an envious, arrogant, over-bearing temper, 
infolent and haughty in his conyerſe : nor are theſe ungra- 
cious drawings the performance only of his enemies, as his 
late editor maintains, for his friend ſets him off 
as a great lover and praiſer of himſelf, a contemner and 
dorner of others, chuſing rather to loſe his friend than his 


(©) gee his poem upon his picture left in Scotland. Works, v. vi, 
2 a-& 1 : 
7 3397 559, | 


jeſt; 


JONSON, 


jeſt ; jealous of every word and action of thoſe about him, 
eſpecially after drink, which was one of the elements in 
which he lived; a diſſembler of the parts which reigned in 
him; a bragger of ſome good that he wanted. He thought 
nothing right but what ſome of his friends had faid or done. 
He was paſſionately kind and angry ; careleſs either to gain 
or keep; vindictive, but, if he was well anſwered, greatly 
ehagrined, interpreting the beſt ſayings and deeds often to 
the worſt. He was for any religion, being verſed in both; 
oppretled with fancy, which over-maſtered his reaſon, a ge- 
neral diſeaſe among the poets. Thus far mr. Drummond ; 
who will be thought, I ſuppoſe, not to have ſpared his gueſt, 
in ſetting forth the worſt {ide of his character. 

To balance this, it is acknowledged by all, that he was 
laborious and indefatigable in his ſtudies, his reading was co- 
pious and extenſive, his memory ſo tenacious and ſtrong, 
that, when turned of forty, he could have repeated all that he 
had ever wrote; his judgment was accurate and ſolid ; and 
often conſulted by thoſe who knew him well, in branches of 
very curious learning, and far remote from the flowery paths 
loved and frequented by the muſes. The lord Falkland, in 
his elegy, celebrates him as an admirable ſcholar, and ſays, 
that the extracts he took, and the obſervations which he 
made on the books he read, were themſelves a treaſure of 
learning, though the originals ſhould happen to be loſt. In 
his friendſhips he was cautious and ſincere, yet accuſed of 
levity and ingratitude to his friends; but his accuſers were 
the criminals, inſenſible of the charms and ſtrangers to the 
privileges of friendſhip. For the powers of friendſhip, not the 
leaſt of virtues, can be only experienced by the virtuous and 
good; and with theſe he was happily connected in the bonds 
of intimacy and affection. Randolph and Cartwright revered 
him as the great reformer, and as the father of the Britiſh 
ſtage, and gloried in the honorary title of his adopted ſons (v); 
and Selden hath acknowledged the good offices which Jon- 
ſon did him by his intereſt at court, when he had incurred 


the royal diſpleaſure, by his Hiſtory of tythes' (F). Stern 


and 


(o) Mr. Howe! alſo prides him- his beloved friend and ſingular 
ſelf with being ſealed with the ſeal poet, whoſe ſpecial worth in lite- 
of the tribe of Benjamin. See his rature, accurate judgment and 
letters to this father. performance, known only to the 

(r) In the preface to that book, few, who are only able to know 
publiſhed in 1674, he calls Jenſon him, continues he, hath had from 
| | me, 
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JONSON, 


and rigid as his virtue was, this Cato of poets was eaſy and 
focial in the convivial meetings of his friends, and the laws 
of his Sympoſis, inſcribed over the chimney of the Apollo, a 
large room in the Devil tavern, near Temple-bar, where he 
kept his club, was a proof that he was neither averſe to the 
plcaſures of converſation, nor ignorant of what. could render 
it agreeable and improving. It is true, that he was ſparing 
in his commendations of the works of others, which, per- 
haps gave occaſion to accuſe him of envy and ill- nature; but, 
when he commends, he does it with ſincerity and warmth, 
A man of ſenſe is always cautious in giving characters; nor 
will an honeſt man applaud, where he cannot approve : and 
Jonſon well knew the people may admire, but to praiſe is 
an act of knowledge and judgment. As to his poetical genius, 
the characteriſtic of it, with regard to dramatic poetry, is uni- 
verſally allowed to be an excellence in drawing humour. To 
which muſt be added, mr. Pope's remark, that, „when our 
4 author got poſſeſſion of the ſtage, he brought critical learn- 
ing into vogue; and that this was not done without diffi- 
4 culty, will appear from thoſe frequent leſſons (and, in- 
« deed, almoſt declamations) which he was forced to prefix 
<« to his firſt plays, and put into the mouths of his actors, 
< the grex, chorus, &c. to remove the prejudices and in- 
c form the judgment of his hearers. Till then, the En- 
* gliſh authors had no thoughts of writing upon the model 
<« of the ancients : their tragedies were only hiſtories in dia- 
c Jogue, and their comedies followed the thread of any no- 


vel as they found it, no leſs than if it had been true hi- 


« ftory” (F). Thus, ſays the author of the Biogr. Brit. that 
much admired poet, who followed Jonſon in borrowing from 
the ancients, as much as he ſurpafled him in harmonious ver- 
fification, for which Jonſon ſeems to have had no nice ear. 
However, mr. Drummond obſerves, that his “ inventions 
« were ſmooth and eaſy, and ſometimes we are ſurprized in 
< his verſe with the moſt beautiful harmony” (). He does 
not appear to have had much conception of thoſe breaks and 
reſts, or of adapting the ſound to the ſenſe, which make one 
of the chief beauties in the works of our beſt modern poets, 
It is univerſally agreed, with his Jaſt mentioned friend, that 


tranſlation or imitation was his moſt diſtinguiſhed talent, 


| wherein 
me, ever ſince I began to learn, (r) Pope's preface to his own 
an increaſing admiration. See works. 
alſo in the body of the book, pt. ii, () Particularly a ſong in Cyn- 
p. 466, in his works, vol. III. thia's Revels, act v. ſc. vi. and in 


edit. 1726, fol. act 11, ſc. vii of Volpone. 


Come J 
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JONSON. 


wherein he excelled all his contemporaries : and, beſides his 
new forming the drama after our ancient models, he gave us 
the firſt Pindaric ode in the Engliſh language, that has a juſt 


claim to that title (H). 


Soon after his death, there came 


out a collection, intituled, Ben Jonſon's execration againſt 
« Vulcan' : with diverſe epigrams by the ſame author, &c. 
never publiſhed before. In 1640, the volume of plays and 
poems, which he publiſhed himſelf, was reprinted, and to it 
was added another volume in folio, containing the reſt of his 
plays, maſques, and entertainments, with a tranſlation of 
« Horace's Art of poetry', his Engliſh grammar”, and the 


Diſcoveries”. 


In 1716, his works came out in fix vo- 


lumes, 8vo; and another edition was printed in 1756, in 
ſeven volumes 8vo, with ſome notes and additions by the 
editor; particularly a comedy intituled, © The caſe is altered”, 
the copy of which was furniſhed by mr. Garrick, ſo juſtly 
celebrated as a player ; to whom Jonſon is obliged for giving 
new life to © Every man in his humour”, in which, by the 
proper caſt of the ſeveral parts, and his own performance of 
a principal character, he hath diſplayed the excellencies of 


our old comic bard in their fulleſt glow (1). 


A defe& in 


this laſt edition is alſo ſupplied in the Biogr. Brit. by inſert- 
ing Jonſon's verſes prefixed to May's tranſlation of Lucan 
Our author had ſome children by his wife, particularly a fon 
and a daughter, both celebrated by him in epitaphs upon 
them at their death (K): ſo that he left no iſſue, but thoſe of 


brain (>). 


JON. 


Come, my Celia, let us prove, 
While we can, the ſports of love, &c. 


Thus imitated by mr. Waller, 


Phyllis, why ſhould we delay, 
Pleaſures ſhorter than the day ? 


Both from Catullus. _— 
to the counteſs of Pembroke 1s 


another inſtance x 


Underneath this marble herſe 
Lies the ſubje& of all verſe, &e. 


(nh) It is among his Under- 
woods, under the title of Ode 
© Pindaric, to the immortal me- 
* mory and friendſhip of that no- 
ble pair, ſir Lucius Cary and fir 
H. Moriſon. See a criticiſm upon 
it in Biogr. Brit. from the Preface 
to an Engliſh tranſlation of Pindar 
by Gilbert Weſt, eſq. For a fur- 
ther character of his genius, we 
refer the reader to mr. Dryden's 
Eſſay on dramatic poetry', and 


his poſtſcript to The conquelt of 


© Granada” ; mr. Hurd's © Horace's 
* art of poetry', and mr. Whal- 
ley's preface to his edition of our 
author's works, in ſeven volumes 
8vo, 1756. 

(1) Whalley's preface to his 
edition of Jonſon's works. 

(*) printed among his epigrams, 
no. xxii. and xlv. in his works, 
vol. vi. 

(t) Beſides the plays which are 
intirely his own, and that inti- 
| tuled 
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JONSTON (Joan) a learned Poliſh naturaliſt and 
phyſician in the XVIIth century, was born at Sambter in 
Great Poland, September 3, 1603. He travelled all over 
Europe, and was eſteemed every-where by the learned. He 


: | ' Lignitz in Sileſia, where he died on the 8th of June 1675, 
= Cane 72 years; having publiſhed a natural hiſtory of birds 
Hake. 2 fthes, quadrupeds, inſects, ſerpents, and dragons, in 1653, 
74 {© aicy folio: as alſo a piece upon the Hebrew and Greek feſti- 
9 als in 1660: A thaumatography in 1661; and ſome 


Konig. bib. poems, &c. 
ret. & OVA. 


was born, in 1632, at Naples, in the neighbourhood of Jo- 
ſeph Ribera (L), whoſe works attracted him ſo powerfully, 
that he left his childiſh amuſements for the pleaſure he found 
in looking on them. So manifeſt an inclination for painting 
determined his father, a middling painter, to place him un- 
der the directions of that maſter; with whom he made ſo 
great advances, that, at ſeven years old, his productions 
were ſurprizing. 
But hearing of thoſe excellent models for painting, that 
are at Venice and Rome, he quitted Naples privately, to go 
to Rome. He attached himſelf to the manner of Pietro da 
Cortona, whom he aſſiſted in his great works. His father, 
who had been looking for him, at laſt found him at work in 
St. Peter's church. From Rome, they ſet out together to 
Bologna, Parma, and laſtly to Venice: at every place Luca 
made ſketches and ſtudies, from the works of all the great 
maſters, but eſpecially Paul Veronefe, whom he always pro- 
poſed for his model. His father, who ſold his deſigns and 
{ketches at a great price, kept him cloſe to his work, and, 
that he might not quit it, prepared his dinner for him himſelf, 
often _— on him, Luca, fa preſto (M); a name which he 
retained. It is faid, that Jordano had been ſo great a copier, 
that he had deſigned the rooms and apartments of the V ati- 
can a dozen times ; and the battle of Conſtantine twenty. 
The number of his ſtudies gave him a ſurpriſing facility, and 
the firſt riſe to the elevation of his thoughts. A defire 
of gaining a higher degree of perfection drew him, with his 
tuled *© Eaſtward-hoe?, _— wards biſhop of Lichfield and Co- 
mentioned, Jonſon joined with ventry, in tranſlating lord Bacon's 
Fletcher and Middleton, in writ- eſſays into Latin. 
ing a comedy called *The widow”. (L) See his article, 
He allo aſſiſted dr. Hacket, after- (M) That is, Luca, make haſte, 
| father, 


# 2 & afterwards bought the eſtate of Ziebendorf in the duchy of 


JORDANO Luca] an eminent Italian painter, 


FORD AD 14 


father, to Florence, where he began afreſh to ſtudy, copy- 
ing the works of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and 
Andrea del Sarto. He went back to Rome, whence, after a 
very ſhort ſtay, he returned to Naples, where he married 
againſt his father's inclinations, who apprehended ſuch an 
engagement might leſſen his attention to his profeſſion. 

After ſeeing the paintings at Rome and Venice, Luca 
quitted his maſter's manner, and formed to himſelf a taſte and 
manner, that partook ſomewhat of all the other excellent 
maſters 3 whence Bellori (N) calls him the ingenious bee, 
that extracted his honey from the flowers of the belt artiſts, 
r, His reputation was ſoon ſo well eſtabliſhed, that all public 
)- works were truſted with him, and he executed them with 
, the greateſt facility and knowledge. 

d Some of his pictures being carried into Spain, ſo much 
5 
) 
$ 


pleaſed king Charles II. that he engaged him to his court in 
1692, to paint the Eſcurial, in which he acquitted himſelf 
as a great painter. The king and queen often went to ſee 
him work, and commanded him to be covered in their pre- 
ſence, In the ſpace of two years he finiſhed the ten arched 
, roofs and the ſtair-caſe of the Eſcurial. He afterwards 
painted the grand faloon of Buen Retiro; the facriſty of the 
great church at Toledo; the chapel of the lady of Atocha ; 
the roof of the royal chapel at Madrid ; and ſeveral other 
works. He was ſo engaged to his buſineſs, that he did not 
even reſt from it on holidays, for which being reproached by 
a painter of his acquaintance, he anſwered, If I was to let 
my pencils reſt, they would grow rebellious, and I ſhould 
not be able to bring them to order without trampling on 
them. His lively humour and ſmart repartees amuſed the 
whole court. The queen of Spain one day inquiring after 
his family, wanted to know what ſort of a woman his wife 
was, Luca painted her on the ſpot in a picture he was at 
work upon, and ſhewed her to the queen, who was the more 
ſurprized, as ſhe had not perceived what he was about, and 
was fo pleaſed, that ſhe took off her pearl necklace, and de- 
fired him to preſent his wife with it in her name. 
Jordano had ſo happy a memory, that he recollected the 
manners of all the great maſters, and had the art of imitating 
them ſo well, as to occaſion frequent miſtakes. "The king 
ſhewed him a picture of Baſſani, expreſſing his concern that 
he had not a companion: Luca painted one for him fo ex- 
actly in Baſſani's manner, that it was taken for a picture of 


(x) In his lives of the painters, under our painter's article. FR 
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JORDAN 0. 

that maſter ; the king, in return, knighted him, gave him 
| ſeveral places, made one of his ſons a captain of horſe, and 
nominated another judge and preſident of the vicariate of 
Naples: one of the king's coaches attended him every even- 
ing ; nor was this all, his majeſty's goodneſs oat | ſtill 
farther, marrying his daughters to gentlemen of his court, 
and beſtowing good places on them for portions. 

Philip V. kept him in his ſervice after the death of 
Charles II. in 1701, when he continued thoſe great works 
he had begun; and, as his ſtay was long in Spain, his wife, 
on a falſe report, believed him dead; to undeceive her, he 
painted himſelf on a card, and ſent it 4 the poſt, 

On his return from Spain, he paſſed through Florence, 
where he painted, on the cieling of the chapel of Corſini in 
the church del Carmine, the apotheoſis of the faint, with a 
great number of figures. He alſo adorned the gallery of the 
palace Richardi. Jordano was the cauſe of the death of 
Carlino Dolce. This painter, who finiſhed his works with 
too much labour, and whom a conſtant application to work, 
to a great age, had not enriched, died with chagrin, on 
Luca's reproaching him with the loſs of ſo much time. 

The great works Jordano had executed in Spain, gave 
him ſtill greater reputation when he returned to Naples; ſo 
that he could not ſupply the > —iqqgn of the citizens, though 
he worked ſo quick. The Jeſuits, who had beſpoke a pic- 
ture of St, Francis Xavier, complaining to the viceroy that 
he would not finiſh it, and that it ought to be placed on the 
altar of that faint on his feſtival, which was juſt at hand; 
Luca, finding himſelf preſſed on all hands, painted this piece 
in a day and a half. Oftentimes he painted a Virgin hold- 
ing a * and, without any reſt, in an hour's time would 
#iniſh a half length; and, for diſpatch, not waiting for the 
cleaning of his pencils, would lay on the colours with his 
finger., His manner had great lightneſs and harmony ; he 
underſtood fore-ſhortning, but as he truſted to the great prac- 
tice of his hand, he often expoſed to the public pictures that 
were very indifferent, and very little ſtudied ; in which he 
appears to have been incorrect, and little acquainted with 
anatomy. No- body ever painted ſo much as Jordano, not 
cven excepting Tintoret; his ſchool grew into ſuch repute 
that there was a great reſort to it from Rome and all quar- 
ters : he loved his diſciples, whoſe works he touched with 
great readineſs, and aſſiſted them with his deſigns, which he 
cave them with pleaſure. His generoſity carried him to 
make preſcnts of altar-picces to churches that were not able 

| to 
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JORDAN S. 
to purchaſe them. He painted, gratis, the cupola of St. 
Bridget for his reputation, and touched it over a ſecond time. 
By a particular dexterity, that roof, which is rather flat, 
ſeems very much elevated, by the lightneſs of the clouds 
which terminate the perſpective. | 

Two Neapolitans having ſat for their pictures, never 


thought of ſending for them when they were finiſhed. Jor- 


dano, having waited a great while, without hearing from 
them, painted an ox's head on one, and put a Jew's cap on 
the other, and placed a ſuit of old cloaths in his arms, and 
expoſed them to view in that manner : on the news whereof 
they 2 him the money, begging him to efface the 
ridicule, 

Though his humour was gay, he always ſpoke well of 
his brother painters, and received the hints that were given 
him on his own works with great docility. The commerce 
he had with ſeveral men of learning was of great uſe to him; 
they furniſhed him with their elevated thoughts, reformed 
his own, and inſtructed him in hiſtory and fable, which he 
had never read. His labours were rewarded with great 
riches, which he left his family, who loſt him at Naples in 
1705, when he was 73 years old. His monument is in the 
church of St. Bridget, before the chapel of St. Nicolas de 
Bari, which is all of his hand. 

He engraved three plates in aqua fortis—one of the woman 
taken in adultery— another of the prophet Elias ordering the 
prieſts of Baal to be killed, in the preſence of king Ahab— 
and a St. Anne, Deſplaces has engraven a chaſtity of Jo- 
ſeph, and a A. J. Renner, two prints in the collection of the 
emperor's pictures at Vienna. . 


JORDANS (JAuxs) one of the moſt eminent 
painters in the Flemiſh ſchool, was born at Antwerp in 
1593, and learned the principles of his art, in that city, 
from Adam Van Ort, to whoſe inſtructions, however, he 
did not ſo confine himſelf, as not to apply to other maſtets 
there, whoſe works he made it his buſineſs to examine very 
carefully ; and, adding to this the ſtudy of nature from the 
i. he ſtruck out a manner intirely his own, and by 
that means became one of the moſt able painters in the Ne- 
therlands. He wanted nothing but the advantage of ſeeing 
Italy, as he himſelf teſtified, by the eſteem which he had for 
the Italian maſters, and by the avidity with which he copied 
the works of Titian, Paul Veronefe, the Baſſani's, and the 
Caravagioes, whenever he met with any of them. 


What 
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What hindered him from making the tour of Italy, wiz 
his marriage, which he entered into very young, with the 
daughter of Van Ort, his maſter. Jordans's genius lay to the 
grand goũt in large pieces, and his manner was ſtrong, true, 
and ſweet. He improved moſt under Rubens, for whom he 
worked, and from whom he drew his beſt principles; inſo- 
much that, it is ſaid, this great maſter, being apprehentive 
that Jordans would eclipſe him by a ſuperior knowledge in 
colouring, employed him a long time to draw, in diſtempet 
or water--colours, thoſe grand deſigns in a ſuit of hangings 
for the king of Spain, after the ſketches which Rubens had 


done in proper colours; and, by this long reſtraint, he en- 


feebled that ſtrength and force, in which Jordans repreſented 
truth and nature fo ſtrikingly. Our excellent artift finiſhed 


| ſeveral pieces for the city of Antwerp, and all over Flanders, 


He worked alſo for both their majeſties of Sweden and Den- 


mark. In a word, he was indefatigable in pains-taking ; 


and, after he had worked without intermiſſion all day, li: 
uſed to recruit his ſpirits among his friends in the evening; 
He was an excellent companion, being of a chearful and 
pleaſant humour. He lived to the age of fourſcore and four 
years, and died at Antwerp in 1678. 


JOUBERT (Lavrexcz) counſellor and phyſician in 
ordinary to the king of France and Navarre, firſt doctor re- 
gent, and chancellor and judge of the univerſity of Mont- 
pelier, was born at Valence in Dauphiny December 6, 1529 
or 1530 (0) Nothing is faid of the place where he received 
the firſt part of his education; which, not imptobably was at 
Venice. However that be, having made choice of phyſic for 
his profeſſion, he went to Paris, where he ſtudied that art 
under Sylvius; and, 'goirg thence to Italy, he attended the 
lectures of L'Argentter ; after this he continued his ſtudies at 
Montbriſon, a city in the county of Forez, and in the neigh- 
bouring houſes, where lived when he wrote his Decades, 
which were dedicated to that celebrated civilian Papon, the 
ornament of that city. At laſt, going to Montpelier, he 
became the favourite diſciple of Rondelet (v), upon whoſe 
death he ſucceeded to the regius profeſſorſnip of phyſic in that 

| uni- 


(0) Thus ſays La Croix du and if fo, he muſt be born in 

Maire, p. 285; but, in an in- 1520. 
ſcription round his picture in 1570, (v) This profeſſor, at his death, 
he is laid to die in his fiſtieth year, put his munuſcripts into the hangs 
k OL 


FOU BEER 

a that univerſity in 1567, having given abundant proofs of 
his merit, by the diſputations which he held for four days 
upon ſeveral thefes. Theſe were afterwards printed among 
ſome other of his tracts at Lyons in 1571; and he ſtrength - 
ened his reputation by the lectures he read on the diſcharge 
of that office; and more ſtill by the books he publithed (O. 

The art of phyſic is a myſtery, and, like thoſe of religion, 
derives a kind of veneration upon the profeſſors, eſpecially 
when they become eminent in it. Hence the world became 
poſſeſſed with an opinion, that nothing was too difficult for 
bis ſkill 3 inſomuch that Henry III, who paſſionately wiſhed 
to have children, ſent for him to Paris, in hopes that he was 
able to remove thoſe obſtacles that rendered his marriage 
fruitleſs ; but the prince was diſappointed. However, that 


of Joubert, with a requeſt to him 


to reviſe, correct, and publiſh 
them. Accordingly he did A and 
alſo wrote his friend's life. See 
the following note. 

(The following is a liſt of 
tiem. "Thoſe in French are, Queſ- 


tion vulgaire, ſavoir quel lan- 


guage parleroit un enfant, qui 
wauroit jamais oui parler: Traitẽ 
contre la bleſure ou coups d' arque- 
buſe & la manier d'en guerir; 
Apclogie de 'orthographie de Jou- 
bert; Traits des cauſes du ris; 
Dialogue ſur la cacographie Fran- 
coiſe; Queſtion des huiles; La 
cenſure des quelques opinions tou- 
chant la decoction pour les arque- 
buſades; Sentence de deux queſ- 
tions ſur la curation des arque- 
buſades ; L'hiſtoire des poiſſons 
ecrite en Latin par Rondelet, & 
traduite en Francois par Joubert. 
Our author's Latin pieces make 
up two folio volumes in the edi- 
tions at Frankfort in 1582, 1599, 
and 164.5, and are as follow : 
Annotationes in Galeni libros de 
differentis ſymptomatum; De con- 
vulſionis eſſentia & cauſis; De ce- 
rebri affectibus; Paradoxa; ſuch 
as, for inſtance, it was poſſible for 
a man to live a long time without 
meat or drink; Annotationes in 
Paradoxa; Ars componendi me- 


Vor. VII. 


dicamenta; De ſyruporum con- 
ficiendorum modo & utendi ra- 
tione; Quæſtiones medicæ pro re- 
gia profeſſione a Jouberto diſpu- 
tata; De peſte; De quartana fe- 


bre De paralepſi; De medicina 


practica; _—_— therapeutices 
methodi; De affectibus pilorum 
& cutis præſertim capitis, & de 


cephalalgia; De affeftibus inter- 
nis partium thoracis; Pharmaco- 


pæa; De urinis; Apologia pro 
tuo paradoxo ſeptimo decadis ſe- 
cundz ; Reſponſio ad animadver- 
ſiones Franciſci Valeriolæ in om- 
nia Jouberti opera; L. Jouberti 
& Alexidis Gaudini diſputatio de 


iteranda ſæpius phlebotomia in eo- 


dem morbo; Provocatio a ſenten- 
tia Brunonis Seidelii, &c ; De fe- 
brium humoralium origine ac ma- 
teria; G. Rondeleti vita; De va- 
riola magna, &c; Declamatio in 
Johannis Saportæ inauguratione; 
Oratio habita cum Chriſtoph. 
Schilingio & Dan. Galarſio Pari- 
ſienſi ſupre mum dignitatis in arte 
medica gradum conferret; De 
gymnaſiis & generibus exercita- 
tionum apud antiquos, &c. De 
halneis antiquorum; He The i;1g- 
aexs/ac diſputatio; De nominis ſuj 
orthographia; Epiſtola ad Joi. 


Scaligerum. 
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divided into 


JOUBER T. 


failure did ndt hurt the reputation of Joubert, who died in 
full poſſeſſion of fame, October 28, 1582, at Lombez, x 
town about ſeven leagues diſtant from Thoulouſe. It is 
true, much offerice was taken, and many clamours were 
raiſed by a piece which he publiſhed under the title of Vul. 
gar errors (D), wherein he treated the ſubject of virginity 
and generation in ſuch plain terms, as had never appeared 
before in the French language. He was even fo free, that 
he produced three affidavits of matrons who, at the magi- 
ſtrates command, had examined whether ſome maidens, who 
complained that they had been raviſhed, had ſufficient reaſon 
for that complaint. Joubert compares together the exprel- 
ſions which theſe matrons made uſe of; yet he dedicate 
this book to the queen of Navarre, conſort to Henry IV. 
This was particularly cenſured. : 

But all the clamours, inſtead of ſtopping the ſale of the 
book, as was intended, had, as uſual, a contrary effect: 
they helped conliderably to make it ſell the more. It was 
printed at four different places within ſix months, Bourdeaux, 
Paris, Lyons, and Avignon; and not leſs than ſixteen hun- 
dred copies in each impreſſion : and, whereas the price at fil 
was only ten-pence or twelve-pence, it was afterwards fold for 
a crown, and even for four livres: juſt as, in a time of ſcarcity, 
the price of wheat raiſes daily. Hungry curioſity was fa- 
miſhed for want of it: nay, the printers and bookſellers were 
continually aſked for the continuation of the work ; and the 
author was daily preſſed to publiſh the remainder, or at leak 
five books of it, from time to time, (if he did not care to 


print it all at once) according to the diviſion he made of it (x). 


And indeed befides theſe, he had promiſed ſomething more 


upon the ſame ſubject; but, being of a high ſpirit, and 


very jealous of his reputation, he was ſo much vexed and 
exaſperated by theſe complaints, that he had often a mind 
to commit al} he had written to the flames (x). 

Mr. Bayle, in order to ſhew that Joubert was a model: 


man, and knew very well within what limits human under- 


ſtanding is confined, relates the following particular: Ga- 


(R) This work was to have to contain; but the public ner?! 

contained fix Parts, each of them ſaw more than the firſt part and pan 

ve books. When he of the ſecond ; the reaſon may be 

publiſhed the firſt, he added to it ſeen in Cabrol's apologetic epiltle 
a table exhibiting the diviſion of prefixed to the ſecond part. 

the whole work, and the titles of (s) Cabrol in the — place. 


the chapters, which every book was 


px 


JOUVENELT. 


pir Bachot, counſellor and phyſician to the king of France, 
who was admitted doctor of phyſic in 1592, having boaſted 
that he had maintained his theſes againſt all opponents, and 
looked upon his doctorate as the trophy of his victory, was 
»fterwards Convinced of his vanity by a letter from mr. de 
Lorme, phyſician in ordinary to Lewis XIII, and firſt phyſi- 
cian to the queen dowager, acquainting him that the late 
mr. Joubert, mr. de Lorme's friend and colleague, uſed to 
ſay of himſelf, « Ter doctor nunquam futurus doctus, I 
© have been three times admitted a doctor, and ſhall never 
© be a learned man:“ that he, being a doctor, and having 
taken that degree in three different univerſities, could not be 
ſatisfied with himſelf, though he was admired by all the 
world. I began, continues Bachot, then to miſtruſt myſelf, 
and to look upon all my former ſtudies as uſeleſs, without 
any hopes of ever becoming leatned ; fince ſuch a man, like 
another Socrates, confeſſed his own incapacity, or the fear 
he was in never to enjoy the deſire of his heart (T). Our 
author left a ſon, Iſaac 5 Arey who tranſlated ſome of his 


father's paradoxes into French, and made an apology for the p,,je, 
Moreri, 


new French orthography made uſe of by his father (v). 


JOUVENET — a celebrated French painter, 
was the fon of Lawrence Jouvenet, another painter, who 
deſcended from a race of painters originally of Italy: John 
was born at Rouen in 1614. The firſt elements of his art 
were taught him by his father, who afterwards ſent him to 


Paris to improve thoſe excellent talents which he had for de- 


(T) Bachot's letter to de Lorme, 
prefixed to his book of Vulgar er- 
Tors, printed in 1626, wrote in 
order to compleat Joubert's deſign 


in the third part of his Vulgar er- 


rors; accordingly he followed the 
chapters according to the ſcheme 
already mentioned, but did not 


follow his maſter's opinions. This 


piece of Gaſpar Bachot is intituled 
Erreurs populaires touchant la me- 
dicine £ regime de ſantè, i. e. 
Vulgar errors concerning phyſic 
and diet neceſſary to preſerve 
health, This author is not men- 
tioned in Lindenius renovatus. | 
(v) Mr. Bayle calls him an in- 
hovator with regard to the ortho- 


accion; 


L 2 


graphy of the French tongue. This 
orthography was ſeen in his Vul- 
gar errors; for inſtance, Jantil; 
arfet, æmer, inſtead o 
Gentil (gentile) action (action) 
arfait (perfect) aimer (to love). 
Me alſo made a diftintion be- 
tween the v conſonant and the u 
vowel, and would have them 
written differently. His ortho- 
graphy is almoſt the ſame with 
that which Lewis Maigret and 
James Pelletier attempted to intro- 
duce; but it was ſo little approved 
of, that it was abſolutely altered 
in the edition of the Vulgar u- 
rors printed at Rouen in 1601. 


ſigning, 
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JOUVENE T. 


ſigning. In that city he became a very able painter in a fhor 

time. M. Le Brun, firſt painter to the king of France, being 
ſenſible of his merit, employed him in the pieces which he 
did for Lewis XIV, and preſented him to the academy of 
painting, where he was received with applauſe, and paye 
them for his chef d'ceuvre a picture of Eſther fainting in a 
ſwoon before Ahaſuerus, which the 2&ademicians reckon one 
of their beſt pieces. After having paſſed through all the oſſi- 
ces of the academy, he was elected one of the four perpetual 
rectors nominated upon the death of Mignard. His genius 
lay to great works in large and ſpacious places, as may be 
ſeen in the chapel of Verſailles, where he painted a Pentecoſt 
in the church of the invalids, in which there are the twelve 
apoſtles of his painting in freſco ; in the priory of St. Martyn 
des Champs at Paris, where he did four large pieces of the 
life of our Saviour, and in ſeveral other churches ; works 
which make it evident that he is to be ranked among the belt 
maſters which France hath produced. 577 | 

His pieces of the eaſel are not near fo valuable as thoſe in 
the large way, the vivacity of kis genius not ſuffering him to 
return to his work in order to fnith it, and there are but few 
of theſe. Indeed he'painted a great many portraits, ſome of 
which are in very good eſteem; though he was inferior in 
that way to ſeveral of his contemporaries, who attached them- 
ſelves particularly to it. 


In the latter end of his life he was ſtruck with a hemiple- 


gia on his right ſide: fo that, after having tried, to no pur- 


poſe, the vertue of mineral waters, he deſpaired of being 


able to paint any longer; when, giving a lecture to one of 
his nephews, he took the pencil into his left hand, and, try- 
ing to retouch his diſciple's piece in ſome places, the attempt 
ſucceeded ſo well, that it encouraged him to make others, 


till at length he determined to finiſh, with his left hand, 2 


large cieling which he had begun in the grand hall of the 
parliament at Rouen, and a large piece of the Annunciation, 


which we ſee in the choir of the church of Paris. Theſe. 


Memoirs du 
'T crds, : 


are his laſt works, and they ate no ways inferior to any of 
his beſt. He died at Paris in April 1717, at the age of 7 
years, leaving no ſons to inherit his genius; but, in default 
of ſons, he had a diſciple, in his nephew, who after his 
death was received into the royal academy of painting and 
ſculpture. | 
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JOVIUS (Paur) in Italian Giovio, well known by 
his hiſtories, was born in the year 1483 at Como in Italy, 
loſing his father in his infancy. He was educated by his 
eldeſt brother Benedict Jovius (x), who obſerving his excel- 
lent genius, took pains to ground him well in grammar and 
claflical learning, of which he was a good maſter. Paul did 
not fail to make an extraordinary prohciency under his bro- 
ther's inſtructions, and afterwards leaving Como he went to 
Rome for the ſake of the Vatican library. Here he wrote bis 
firſt piece, which was publiſhed under this title: De piſci- 
© bus Romanis, Of the Roman fiſhes,” in 1524. He dedi- 
cated this firſt fruits of his ſtudies to cardinal Lewis of Bour- 
bon, apparently determined therein by the favours he re- 
ceived from the French king, Francis I, who gave him a 


conſiderable penſion of five hundred crowns for many years. 


This honour attached him ſo zealouſly to that prince, that he 
repreſented him not as a captive but a conqueror, when he 
was taken priſoner and carried into Spain. In reality, Fran- 
cis was flattered by him ſo agreeably, and expreſſed ſo much 
kindneſs for him, that Paul, who was not of a temper to 
loſe any thing for. want of aſking (v), tried his intereſt for 
ſome other favours from the conſtable of France, Anne de 
Montmorency. 


(x) It was this brother's en- printed except his Latin poems. 
couragements which made Paul Paul. Jovius eleges, cap. 106. 
an author: for Benedict having Bayle. 

ſhewed him two of his works, (x) No man ever aſked for pre- 
namely, The hiſtory of Como, ſents with leſs reſerve than he did. 
and A treatiſe of the actions and Balzac tells us that, in one of his 
manners of the Swiſs nation, he begging letters, he declared ſo- 
raiſed in Paul a deſire to write a lemnly, that if the caidinal de Lor- 
general hiſtory. Benedict led a raine did not take care to have his 
very quiet and retired life at Co- penſion paid him, he would ſay 
mo, which he never left but once, that the cardinal was no longer 
when he went to Milan to hear deſcended from Godfrey, who pro- 
the lectures of a Greek profeſſor, moted a pedant to the archbiſho 
in order to learn the right pronun- ric of Tyre. In another he = 
ciation of that tongue, which he the marquis of Peſcara for two 
had learnt without a maſter. Be- horſes; for that effect he deſires 
ſides about 100 letters, abounding him to ftrike the greund a little 
with learned remarks, and other harder than Neptune did. In a 
pieces, he tranſlated ſome Greek third letter, he wiſhes a certain 
authors, and wrote ſome po- lady, who was his friend, would 
ems; all which he intended for | ſend him ſome ſweet- meats from 


* 


the preſs, and left that charge to Naples, becauſe he begins to be 


his children; but nothing was tired of new- laid eggs. 
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JOVIUS. 


But here he met with a rebuff; the conftable was affronted 
with his forwardneſs, and even taxed him with impudence, 
On the other ſide, the refuſal was reſented as an injury, and 
Jovius had recourſe to the author's weapon to revenge it, 
The conſtable happening to be diſgraced ſome time after, 
our hiſtorian made the following remark upon it: that when 
the Grand Seignior, Solyman, turned his great favourite, 
$ Ibrahim baſhaw, out of his favour, and put him to death, 
king Francis did, at the ſame time, turn his great fa- 
£ yourite, the conſtable, Arne de Montmorency, out of his 
c favour ; but why, ſays Jovius, did not he alſo put him to 
death? It was not, adds he, that he had not well deſerved 
© it, (mentioning ſome reaſons, which, however, were falſe) 
+ but becauſe, continues he, that great king was good- 
© natured and merciful, whereas the Grand Seignoir was a 
F cruel tyrant.” But Montmorency, after the death of 
Francis, being recalled to court, and made maſter of the 
palace to Henry II, in ſettling, as was the buſineſs of his 
office, the new king's houſehold, he ſtruck Jovius's name 
out of the liſt of penſioners of the crown (z). 

Javuius, however, did not let his ſpirits fink under this miſ- 
fortune; on the contrary, his ſou! ſeems to have biggened 
thereby, and caſting about how to repair it, he reſolved upan 
ſomewhat that ſhould make himſelf large amends, His re- 
8 in the learned world was grown to a great height 
y his writings, and, taking bis ſtand from that ground, he 
aimed his views at a biſhopric. He had always teſtified a 


great regard and reſpect for the houſe of Medicis, on whoſe 


praiſes he had expatiated in his works. Hence there was 
room to believe that he ſtood well with the pontiff. Upon 
the ſtrength of that friendly diſpoſition towards him, added 


to his literary merit, he applied to Clement VII, and ob- 


tained the biſhopric of Nocera. It is ordinary to ſee one pro- 
motion ſerve as a ſtep to riſe to- another. The ſee of Como 


became yacant in 1548. This was the place of our biſhop's 
birth, and the flattering thoughts of figuring it among his 


own people and in his own country had irreſiſtible charms. 
Impatient to be ſo happily ſeated, he immediately addreſſed a 


petition for it to Paul III. 


But here he met with a ſecond rebuff. That pontiff gave 
tim 2 peremptory denial, Great croſſes are generally ob- 


62) Brantqme Eloge des Francois Memoires, V. I. p. 228. 


ſerved 
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JOVIUS. 


ſerved to produce either rage or melancholy, according to 
the temper of the ſufferers. The latter of theſe did not enter 
into the compoſition of our hiſtoriographer; on the other 
hand, he was preſently all in a flame, and, to avoid the tor- 


menting ſight of his own defeat in the promotion of his 


competitor, he reſolved to quit Rome, where he had reſided 
from his youth, happy, if his friends may be judges, in a 
golden mediocrity, and retire to Florence. The diſappoint- 
ment had this addditional mortification in it, that his com- 
petitor was not only a perfect ſtranger at Como, but a per- 
ſon who was raiſed, all on a ſudden, from the low drudgery 
of a private ſervant to this high dignity. Flattery is never - 


caſe; Jovius did not want this quieting cordial, for which 
indeed he had plainly inſinuated, though in an indirect way, 
his wiſhes : «Who will not judge, ſays his thus bribed 
« friend Alciatus, from this, that the pope is an enemy to 
e the muſes? For whoever deſpiſes you, who are a moſt 
« grave hiſtorian, muſt be an enemy to all kind of literature, 
« and abſolutely rude and ignorant.“ Towards the latter 
end of his days, Jovius grew lame in his feet, and making 
his nephew, Julius Jovius, his coadjutor in the biſhopric 


Aug. 21, 1551, he chiefly employed himſelf in finiſhing and 


printing his hiſtory ; which had indeed been the chief buſi- 
neſs of his life from his youth. He formed the plan of it in 
the year 1515, and continued working upon it to his 
death (A), which happened December 11, 1552, at Flo- 
rence, and was interred in the church of St. Lawrence in 
that city, where there was a monument erected to his me- 
mory, with an inſcription (B). | | 

Except in the character of his genius, in which reſpect he 
is allowed to be a man of wit as well as learning, and maſter 


better 3 a nor more ſucceſsfully applied than in ſuch a a 


(A) This is our author's prin» 
cipal piece; it is a hiſtory of his 
own time throughout the world, 
beginning with 1494, and extend- 
ing to the year 1544. It was firſt 
printed at Florence in three vol. 
tol. the two firſt under the author's 
care, but he died before the third 
came from the preſs : it wasprint- 


ed again at Straſburg in x 556, and 
was alſo tranſlated into French by 
Denis Sauvage. It is very enter- 
taining, but muſt he read with 
caution, like that of biſhop Bur- 
net, and on the ſame account. 
(B) There is the following di- 
ſtich upon it, celebrating him as 
the glory of the Latin language ; 


Hic jacet heu ! Jovius Roman gloria linguæ, 
Par cui non Criſpus non Patavenus erat. Moreri. 
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of a bright and poliſhed ſtile, wherein are delivered a great 
abundance of curious obſervations, it is agreed on all hands, 
that he was really a contemptible per'oh on account of his 
morals, He is faid to have been fo ſteeped in lewdneſs and 
a diſſolute courſe of life, that after he was old and a biſhop, 
he delighted to be reckoned among the young men that made 


love to the women. 


Cardan's remark 1s pleaſant enough, 


That he was an hermaphrodite, and was even like to be 
brought to bed in his old age (c). It is no wonder to find a 
man of this caſt charged with great neglect of the duty of 
prayer, and careleſs in reciting his breviary. He was very 
credulous in aftrological predictions, and had great faith in 
other arts of divination uſed by the heathens, ſuch as chiro- 


mancy, amniomancy (p), and the like ſuperſtitions. 


He 


was ſucceeded in his bithopric at Nocera by his nephew and 
coadjutor Julius Jovius, to whom Jikewiſe Paulus Jovius 
Junior was made coadjutor in the fame biſhopric Nov. 29, 


I560, and became alſo his ſucceſſor in it. 


25 years, and died in 1585. 
man of letters and a goad poct. but not much acquainted 
with divinity, having been a phyſician before his advance- 
ment to the biſhopric, and never diſcontinued the ſtudy of 


the Belles Lettres. 


He held the ſee 
This Paul Jovius Junior was a 


He aſſiſted in the council of Trent, and 


is particularly remarked for oppoſing the decree by which 
the reſidence of biſhops was declared jure divino, or required 


by the law of God. 


It ſeemed neceſſary to take notice of 


this biſhop, in order to prevent a miſtake which ſome have 
fallen into, of confounding him with the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent article, by reaſon of the identity of the name. 


TIRENZUS [Saint] biſhop of Lyons in France, was, 


undoubtedly, by birth a Greek, and, not improbably, born 
at or near the city of Smyrna, 


In his youth he wanted not 


an ingenuous education in the ſtudies of philoſophy and hu- 
man learning: his inſtitution in the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
was under two diſciples of St. John the apoſtle, Papias and 


(c) Cardan, in Apologia Ne- 


ronis. 


(v) That is, the art of divi- 
ning by obſerving the membrane 


amnios, which contain's the fœtus 


in the mother's 'womh, 


This 


membrane breaks ordinarily at the 
| bigth cf the child, but when it 
keeps Whole, which ſometimes, 


though very rarely, happens, it is 
taken for a ſign of good luck; 
whence comes the proverb, Il eſt 
ne coite, he is born with a coif on; 
3. e. he is born to good fortune.” 
See an account of itinDrelincour.'s 
treatiſe in Nouvelles de la repub- 
lique des Lettres for July 1685, 
Art. II. p. 815. 

19 80 Polycarp. 


IA EN K U | 
polycarp; the latter of whom he is ſaid to have accompa- 
nied in his journey, about the Paſchal controverſy, to Rome, 
where, by his and Amicetus's perſuaſions, he was prevailed 
upon to go to France, great numbers of Greeks reſiding in 
ſome parts of that kingdom, eſpecially about Marſeilles; 
and the church there beginning to be diſturbed by ſeveral 
pernicious hereſies. In his journey, arriving at Lyons, he 
continued ſeveral years there, in the ſtation of a preſbyter, 
under the care and government of Pothinus, the biſhop of 
that city. 

By his behaviour here, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo 
much, about the year 177, that he was pitched on to draw 
up the judgment and opinion of the churches of Lyons and 
Vienne, which were ſent in a letter to thoſe in Aſia, in order 
to compoſe the differences lately raiſed there by Montanus 
and his followers, who pretended to the prophetic ſpirit, In 
the ſame letter, they took occaſion alſo to give an account of 
the perſecution which then raged peculiarly among them 
under Marcus Antoninus. The martyrs, in thoſe times, 
had a mighzy honour paid them, fo that their ſentence, in 
any weighty caſe, was always entertained with eſteem and 
veneration. The ſame churches therefore ſent other letters 
about theſe controverſies to Eleutherius, biſhop of Rome, 
which were probably carried by Irenæus, who undertook 
that journey at their requeſt, being recommended by them 
to Eleutherius in a very honourable teſtimony, deſiring him 
to receive the bearer, not only as their brother and com- 
panion, but as a zealous profeſſor and defender of that reli» 
gion which Chriſt had ratified with his blood. 

Two years afterwards, A, C. 174, upon the martyrdom 
of Pothinus at Lyons, Irenzus ſucceeded to that chair, in a 
troubleſome and tempeſtuous time, when the church was 
aſſaulted by enemies from without, and betrayed by heretics 
from within. Theſe circumſtances required both courage 
and conduct in the governors, and our new biſhop gave con- 
ſpicuous proofs of his qualifications in both reſpects ; the at- 
tempts of the one he endured with meekneſs and patience, 
while he endeavoured to prevent the ſpreading poiſon of the 
other by a vigilant circumſpection; diſcovering the perſons, 
laying open their deſigns, and confuting and condemning 
their errors. To that purpoſe he is ſaid to have held a pro- 
vincial ſynod at Lyons, where, by the aſſiſtance and ſuffrage 
of twelve other biſhops, he condemned the hereſies of Mar- 


tion, Valentinus, Baſilides, and the reſt of that antichriſtian 
E crew. 
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IRENAZAUS. 


crew. He had perſonally encountered ſome of theſe ring- 
teaders among the Gnoſtics, and read the books of others, 
when, at the requeſt of many who importuned him, he {et 
ahout the elaborate work © Againſt hereſies', which is ſtil 
extant under his name. 

It was compoſed in the time of Eleutherius, already men- 
toned ; upon whoſe deceaſe Victor ſucceeding to the ſee of 


| Rome, headed afreſh the diſpute about the time of cele- 


brating Eaſter, and endeavoured imperioufly to impoſe the 
Roman cuſtom upon the Aſiatics. To — the ſchiſm, ſy- 
nods were called in ſeveral places, and, among the reſt, Ire- 
nzus convened a {ynod of the churches of France under hiz 
juriſdiction; and, having determined the matter, he wrote 1 
ſynodical epiſtle to pope Victor, wherein he told him, they 
agreed with him in the main of the controverſy, but, withal, 
adviſed him to take heed how he excommunicated whole 
churches, for obſerving the ancient cuſtom derived down to 
them from their anceſtors ; that there was as little agreement 
in the manner of the preparatory faſt before Eafter, as in the 
day ifelf, ſome thinking they were to faſt but one day, 
others two, others more, and ſome meaſuring the time by 
a continued faſt of forty hours ; and that this variety was of 
long ſtanding, and had crept into ſeveral plaecs, while the 
governors of the Ehurch took leſs care about theſe different 
cuſtoms, who yet maintained a ſincere and mutual love and 


peace towards one another, a thing practiſed by all his own 


pious predeceſſors; putting him in mind of Anicetus and Po- 
Iycarp, who, though they could not ſo far convince each 


other as to lay aſide their different uſages, did yet mutually 


embrace, orderly receive the communion together, and 


peaceably part from one another. Irenzus wrote alſo, to 


the fame effect, to ſeveral other biſhops, for allaying this 


unhappy difference. 


The church had, for ſome years, enjoyed thoſe calm 
and quiet days from without, which had been abuſed by 
theſe animoſities and contentions from within, when the em- 
peror Severus, hitherto favourable, began a bitter and bloody 
perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, and proſecuted them with 


great ſeverity in all parts of the empire. He had once go- 
verned the province of Lyons himſelf, and, probably, then 


taken peculiar notice of Irenzus, and the flouriſhing tate of 
the church in that city, and might therefore give more par- 
ticular orders for proceeding againſt them in this place. 


The perſecution, that in other parts picked out ſome ” 


IRENE US. 


to make them examples, here ſerved all alike, and went 
through with the work. In this general rage of their ene- 
mies, Irenzus, having been prepared by ſeveral torments, 
loſt his life by decollation. His body, being taken up by 
Zacharias his preſbyter, was buried in a vault laid between 
Epipodias and Alexander, who had ſuffered in the perſe- 
cution under Antoninus. It is not eaſy to aſſign the certain 
date of his martyrdom, whether it was when the emperor 
publiſhed this edict, about the foth year of his reign, A. C. 
202 3 or in his expedition to Britain A. C. 208, when he 
took Lyons in his way, and might ſee execution done with 
his own eyes, in a place, againſt the citizens whereof he had 
before conceived a particular diſpleaſure. 

Our author, it is ſaid, was a true lover of God, and of the 
ſouls of men, as is evident from his leaving his native coun- 
try, and, inſtead of the polite manners of the Eaſtern na- 
tions, to fix his dwelling among a people of a wild and ſa- 
vage temper, and whom he muſt convert to civility before 
he gained them to religion. Nor was it the leaſt part of his 
trouble (as himſelf plainly intimates) that he was forced to 
learn their language, a rugged and, as he calls it, a barba- 
rous dialect, before he could do any good upon them (x); 


e all which, and a great deal more, he chearfully underwent, 
it that he might be ſerviceable to the real intereſts of men. 
d With the ſame view of promoting piety, by rooting up the vi- 
n tiated notions that hindered its progreſs, and at the ſame time 
. expoſed Chriſtianity to the ſcorn and contempt of wiſe and 
h diſcerning men, he ſet himſelf, with all imaginable induſtry, 
y to oppoſe them; a task which he performed fo well, that he 
1 is ſtiled, by Tertullian, omnium doctrinarum curioſiſſimus 
) F explorator, a moſt curious ſearcher into all kinds of doc- 
t tfine”, | 


He wrote ſeveral books, which were all loſt, except his 
| five againſt hereſies; what his proper ſtile was in theſe is not 
ealily gueſſed, the far greateſt part of the original Greek be- 
ing wanting; but, probably, it was ſimple, vulgar, and or- 
dinary ; embaſed, as he ſeems to confeſs, with the natural 
language of the country where he lived, nor had he ſtudied 
the art of rhetoric, the ornaments of ſpeech, or had any 
{kill in the elaborate methods and artifices of perſuaſion, as 


(E) This is generally urged, as of languages in the Church, after 
by Dr. — — 2 — the days of the apoſtles. 
againſt the gonticuation of the gift Nob 
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he modeſtly apologizes for himſelf. He betrays, in all his 
diſcourſes, a mighty zeal and ſpirit of martyrdom, and the 
martyrs had a certain ſerious, ſtrenuous, and maſculine way 
of writing, if we may rely upon the judgment of Eraſmus. 
However, Photius obſerves, that. in ſome of his works, the 
accuracy of truth is ſophiſticated with the falſe and ſpuricu 
reafonings, which ought to be adverted to; and in the book 
yet extant, there are ſome aſſertions that will not ſtand the 
reſt of examination (F), the principal whereof are ſuch 2 
are obſerved in Juſtin Martyr ; the reft are of an inferior and 
more inconſiderable note. 


IRNERIUS, called allo WERNERUS, c 
GUARNERUS, acelebrated German (6) lawyer in 
the twelfth century. After ſtudying the Jaw at Conſtan- 
tinople, he taught it at Ravenna, where a diſpute ariſing be. 
tween him and his colleagues about the word © al*, he fought 
for the meaning of it in the Roman law, and thence took 2 
liking to it, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of it, and at lat 

taught it publicly at Boulogne in the year 1128. He had a 
great number of diſciples, became the father of the Gloſſa- 


tors, and had the title of Lucerna Juris. Thus he became 


the reſtorer of the Roman law, which had been deſtroyed by 
the invaſion of the Barbarians. He had great credit in Italy 
with the princeſs Matilda, and having engaged the emperor 
Lotharius to order, by an edict, that Juſtinian's law ſhould 
reſume its ancient authority at the bar, and that the code and 
digeſt ſhould be read in the ſchools ; he was the firſt who 
Exerciſed that profeſſion in Italy; his method was to recon- 
cile the reſponſa juriſprudentium with the leges, when they 
ſeemed to claſh. 

It is alſo faid, that he prevailed with Lotharius, whoſe 
chancellor he was, to introduce into the univerſities the 
creation of doctors, and that he drew up the form of that 
ceremony; ſo that, from this time, there were promoted 
to that degree, Bulgarus, Hugolin, Martin, Pileus, and 
ſome others, who, after Irnerius, began to interpret the 


Roman laws, and that which is called the Gloſs. Theſe 


ceremonies had their commencement at Boulogne, whence 


(r) Among others, is his conceit maſter Papias, is produced to ſhew 
that Chriſt was near fifty years of that he depended more upcn tra- 
age when he entered upon his pub- dition than ſcripture. 
hc miniſtry, a miſtake which he () Some writers ſay he was 3 
dock up from the report of his Milaneſe. " ; 
1 6 
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hey ſpread into all other univerſities, and paſſed from the fa- 
culty of law to that of divinity ; and, for inſtance, the 
univerſity of Paris having adopted them, they were made 


v the Muſe of, for the firſt time, in the perſon of Peter Lombard, 
iow maſter of the ſentences, who was created, in this form, 
books Micoftor of divinity. Irnerius died ſome time before the year 
1 the M1150, and was interred at Boulogne, 


- and ISAAC (KARo) a rabbi, fon of the rabbi Joſeph 


Karo, was one of thoſe Jews who left Spain on an edict of 


Ferdinand and Ifabella, in March 1492, which obliged the 
„ Jens to quit their dominions within the ſpace of four months, 
er in or elſe embrace Chriſtianity. Karo went firſt to Portugal, 
tan. and, travelling thence to Jeruſalem, he loft his children and 
be- bis books on the road. He lived in great ſolitude, and, to 
ught I confole himſelf for the loſs of his children, he compoſed a 
ok 2 WM book intituled, Toledot Jiſkach, The generations of Iſaac.” 
lat lt is a commentary upon the Pentateuch, partly literal and 
ad a MY partly cabbaliſtical, in which he examines the ſentiments of 
ofa. WY other commentators. It has gone through ſeveral editions; 
ame the firſt was printed at Conſtantinople in 1518: there is 
1 by WY -nother of Mantua, and a third of Amſterdam in 1708. 
taly Buxtorf aſcribes to our rabbi a ritual, intituled, Even Ha- 
cror WY © hieſer, The rock of ſupport.” 


and ISAUS, a celebrated Greek orator, and native of Chal- 
yho cis, in Syria, the ſcholar of Lyſias, and preceptor of De- 
on- mofthenes. He taught eloquence, with reputation, at A- 
hey WW thens, about the year 344 before Chriſt, There are aſcribed 

to him ſixty-four orations, but he compoſed no more than 
of: MF fifty, of which we have only ten remaining. He took Ly- 
the WI flas for his model, and hath imitated him ſo well, that they 
hat might eaſily be confounded one for the other, but for the 
ted MI figures, which Iſæus firſt made frequent uſe of. Our author 
ind WF Was alſo the firſt who applied eloquence to ſtate politics, in 
which he was followed by his ſcholar Demoſthenes, 


IS ELIN (JAuzs ChRTSTOPHHER) in Latin Iſelius, 
one of the moſt learned men of the 18th century in antiquities 
both eccleſiaſtical and profane, was born at Baſil, in July 
1681, of a family fruitful of perſons of merit. After he had 
finiſhed his ſtudies with reputation, he was made profeſſor of 
hiſtory and eloquence at Marpourg in 1704, but was re- 
called to Baſil, to teach hiſtory and antiquity, in 1707, 
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L. dvorat. 


ſotert 
Advocat. 


my of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres at Paris made him an 


tation for learning and piety, and flouriſhed in the time of the 


they are fhort, but very fine; there are ſeveral important 


in Greek and Latin. 


by making muſical inſtruments, was able to give him = 


ISIDORFE. ISOCRATES 


where he was alſo promoted to the divinity chair in 1711. 
He went to Paris in 1717, where he acquired the eſteem and 
friendſhip of the learned. His deſign was to make a viſit to 
Holland, and thence croſs the water to England; but, being 
nominated rector of the univerſity of Baſil, he was obliged ty 
return into his own country. Shortly afterwards, the Acade. 


honorary foreign member, in the room of M. Cuper, Mr, 
Ifelin was alſo librarian at Bafil, where he died April 14, 
1737. He publiſhed a great number of books, of which the 
principal are, 1. De Gallis Rhenum tranſeuntibus Carmen 
Heroicum. 2. De Hiſtoricis Latinis melioris ævi diflertatio, 


3. A great number of diſſertations and orations upon various 
ſubjects. 3 | 


ISIDORE [SAINT] firnamed PRLVsforA or Da- 
CIATE, from his retiring into a ſolitude near the town which 
bears both theſe names, was the moſt learned and moſt cele- 
brated of the diſciples of John Chryſoſtom. He profeſſed the 
monaſtic life from his youth, and retired from the world; 
but was far from being uſeleſs to it, as appears by his letters, 
of which Suidas ſays he wrote no leſs than three thouſand, 
and Nicephorus affures us, that he compoſed ſeveral works, 
and mentions particularly ten chiliads of his epiſtles. Sixtus 
Senenſis alſo adds, that he ſaw, in the library of St. Mark at 
Venice, a manuſcript containing 1184 of ſuch epiſtles, which 
are not now extant. In a word, he acquired a great repu- 


om council held in 421, as appears by his letters to dt. 
yrit of Alexandria, He died February 4, about the yeat 
440. We have remaining 2012 of his letters, in five books; 


things in them about the ſenſe of many paſſages of ſcripture, 
as well as theological queſtions well handled, and ſome im- 
portant points concerning eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; they ate 
wrote in good Greek, and in an agreeable florid ſtyle. The 
beſt edition of St. Iſidore's works is that of Paris 1638, folioy 


ISOCRATES, the Greek otator, was born 2 
Athens, in the firſt year of the 86th Olympiad, i. e. 430 
years before Chriſt, when Lyſimachus was prætor of that 
city. He was the fon of Theodore, who having got money 
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beſt education. Hence he had Prodicus, Gergias, and 
other Greek orators for his maſters, whom he ſurpaſſed pre- 
ſently after by his eloquence and learning. At firſt he tried 
to ſpeak in public, but, not ſucceeding in the attempt, he 
applied himſelf to take diſciples, and fpeak orations in private, 
He conſtantly teſtified the warmeſt affection for his country, 
and was fo deeply affected at the loſs of the battle of Chero- 
næum, that he refuſed to eat any thing for the ſpace of four 
days, and died with grief in the 338th year before Chriſt, at 
the age of 98 years. We have twenty-one excellent ora- 
tions-of his compoſing, which have been tranſlated from the 
Greek into Latin by Wolfius. Iſocrates particularly excel- 


led in the harmony of his language, the juſtneſs of his Dic. Por- 
thoughts, and the elegance of his expreſſions. There are _ 


alſo nine letters aſcribed to him. 


ITTIGIUS (Tromas) A learned profeſſor of divinity 
at Leipſic, and ſon of John Ittigius, doctor of philoſophy 
and phyſic, and profeſſor of phyſic in the ſame univerſity, 
He received the firſt part of his education at Leipfic, and then 
went to Roſtock, and laſtly to Straſburg to perfect his ſtu- 
dies, after which he was admitted a profeſſor in philoſophy 
at Leipſic, and publiſhed a treatiſe upon burning mountains: 
after this he became a miniſter, and exerciſed that function 
in divers churches in the . ſame place, In 1680 he 
was made archdeacon, and licentiate in divinity ; and in 
1691 he was made profeſſor extraordinary in the ſame fa- 
culty, and ordinary profeſſor the enſuing year. He furniſhed 
ſeyeral papers publiſhed in the Leipſic Acts; beſides which 
we have of his, Diſſertatio de hæreſiarchis ævi apoſtolici ejus 
proximi ; Appendix de herefiarchis ; Prolegomena ad Joſe- 
phi opera; Bibliotheca patrum apoſtolicorum Græco-Latina; 
Hiſtoria ſynodorum nationalium in Gallia a reformatis habita- 
rum; Liber de bibliothecis & catenis patrum ; Exhortationes 
theologict ; Hiſtoriæ eceleſiaſticæ primi & ſecundi ſeculi 
ſelecta capita, Some part of this laſt did not appear till after 
the death of the author, which happened in April 1710, at 


che age of ſixty- ſix years. 


JUDA HAK KAD OSE, or the SainT, a rabbi 
celebrated for his learning and riches, who, according to the 
Jewiſh hiſtorians, lived in the time of the emperor Antoni- 
nus, and was the friend and preceptor of that prince; a title 
which Juda alſo bore among his own people. Leo _— 

| cha, 
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dena, a rabbi of Venice, tells us, that rabbi Juda, who wa 


T. advocat. 


very rich, collected, about twenty-ſix years after the deſtruc- 
tion of the temple, in a book which he called the Miſna, the 
conſtitutions and traditions of the Jewiſh magiſtrates and 
doctors who preceded him, and divided his work into fix 
parts : the firſt treats of the agriculture of ſeeds ; the ſecond 
of feſtivals ; the third of marriages, and every thing relating 
to women; the fourth of damages, intereſts, and all kinds 
of civil affairs; the fifth of ſacrifices; and the fixth of legal 
cleanneſs and uncleanneſs: but as this book was ſhort, and 
hardly intelligible, and gave occaſion to ſeveral diſputes, two 
rabbi's, Rabbena and Aſe, who lived at Babylon, collected 


all the interpretations, diſputes, and additions, that had been 


made till their time upon the Miſna, and formed the book 
which is called the Babyloniſſ Talmud or Gemara, divided 
into ſixty parts, called Maſſachot or Treaties, It is prefer- 
red to the Jeruſalem Talmud, compoſed ſome years before 
by rabbi Jochanan of Jeruſalem, which is ſhort and in a 
rude ſtilee. t= my 

The Miſna is the text of the Talmud, of which we have 
a good edition in Hebrew and Latin by Surenhuſius, with 
notes, in 3 vol. folio. It is to be wiſhed that the ſame was 
done to the Gemara. BO | 


'JUDEX (MaTTHEw) one of the principal centuri- 
ators of Magdeburg, was born September 22, 1528, at 
Lippolſwald in Miſnia. His inclination lying ſtrongly to 


literature, he was ſent by his father to ſtudy at Dreſden: but 


he did not continue long there; for the college of W itten- 
berg being more to his mind, he removed thither, and after- 
wards was drove by neceſfity to Magdeburg. He arrived at 
that city in a molt piteous, condition, with an empty purſe, 


and his body all over ſcabs. In this diſtreſs he went from 
door to door, ſinging and begging. relief; and, by that 


thrift, procured a bare ſupport, till at laſt being found to be 


a hopeful youth, he faith they procured him a tutor's place in 


the family of a lawyer, who ſent him with his ſon to Wit- 
tenberg in 1546. This gave him an opportunity of com- 
pleting his own ſtudies; in teaching his pupil, he taught 
himſelf, ſo that he obtained the degree of maſter of arts in 
this univerſity in October 1548. With this honour he re- 
turned to Magdeburg, and taught the ſecond form there for 
ſome years. In 1554 he was choſen miniſter of St, Ulric's 
church in the ſame city. 19 4 1 

i 0 


JUDEX: 

He was now twenty-ſix years of age, and falling in love 
with a young maiden of fifteen or ſixteen, he married her, 
though ſhe had no fortune. Some of this friends, much con- 
cerned at this imprudent match, could not forbear ſhewing 
it; but the reſult was what might be expected, an approba- 


tion of his choice, by an elogium of his conſort. He an- 


ſwered them, that from his youth he had always prayed to 
God to give him for his wife a young girl of a good family, 


honeſtly educated, adorned with virtue and piety; on account 


of her tender age, unacquainted with wickedneſs, and trac- 


table; rather than a woman proud of her family, nicely and 
telicately bred; and haughty on account of her fortune: and 
ince he had his wiſh, he ſubmitted and truſted to providence. 
fe lived above ten years with his wife in an agreeable and 
religious manner, and had fix children by her. 

In the interim he quitted his church at Magdeburg, be- 
ing promoted to the divinity profeſſor's chair at Jena in 1559 
but he did not keep poſſeſſion of it above eighteen months, 
being deprived by the order of John Frederic duke of Saxony 
in the beginning of October 1561. However, he ſtaid fix 
months longer at Jena, and thence returning to Magde- 
burg, was obliged, in fix months more, to retire to Wiſ⸗ 
mir, He ſuffered many perſecutions and vexations during 
this interval. He was no ſooner ſettled in his church of 
dt. Ulric in Magdeburg, than he drew up a form of diſci- 
pline, which was printed in 1554. He took care to have it 
obſerved very punctually, and refuſed the ſacraments to ſome 
impenitent perſons. For this they threatened to beat him; 
and even to trample him under their feet. | 

He was alſo ſeverely abuſed in the libels which were made 
it Wittenberg againſt the Centuriator (H). While he was 
profeſſor at Jena, he ſtrongly oppoſed thoſe who maintain that 
man co-operates with God's grace. Their party was ver 
numerous, and they diſperſed paſquils againſt him in the molt 
impudent and flanderous manner; nay, ſome of them com- 
mitted great diſorders about his houſe during a whole night, 
and threw ſtones at his ſtopes. The pretence for depriving 
bim of his poſt; was the publication of a book in the German 
tongue, De fuga papatus, Of avoiding popery ;* but one of 
the true reaſons of his deprivation, was his oppoſing that 


(n) In theſe libels Judex was pins, apud Crenium- animadv. 
alled a Judas and the ſon of an part 4, p. 63. 
accuſtomed to the yoke. Schiop- 
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JUDEX. 


party which was favoured by the court (1). It was the party 
of profeſſor Strigelius, one of the heads of the Synergiſtæ c 
Aſſertors of man's free will (x). They diſperſed abroad fe. 
veral pretences for his deprivation, which were all refuted, 
Among other things, he was charged with diſperſing ſeveral 
copies of the life of Balthazar Winter; and it was demandet 
of him to name the author of that Satire, and to call in al 
the copies of it, and deliver them . up to the court. He an- 
ſwered, that the work was no libel ; that it was only a true 
account of the life and death of a faithful ſervant of God; 
that it had been negeſſary to publiſh it in order to refute the 
calumnies which had been ſpread abroad by the enemies of 
that pious man; and to communicate it to his widow and 
ſome other perſons for their comfort. He did not think him- 
felf under any obligation to name the author of it ; but he 
offered to give an account of this whole affair before impar- 


tial judges, partly laymen and partly eccleſiaſtics. His al- 


verſaries did not care for ſuch a tribunal. 

When he left Jena he retired to Magdeburg with his 
friend Wigandus; but he did not long enjoy the liberty 
which the ſenate had granted him to continue there : ſome 
miniſters were arreſted ; others were turned out of the city in 
the night-time. Judex did not approve this conduct of the 
magiſtrates, and exhorted thoſe miniſters to patience. By 
this behaviour he expoſed himſelf to all forts of opprobrious 
language and outrages ; and there was a citizen who was 
forbidden to let out his houſe to him. His father-in-law had 
his ſhare of this ill treatment, becauſe he had given him 2 
lodging in his houſe. Laſtly, the ſenate commanded Judex 
to leave the city immediately. His wife, all in tears, went to 
the firſt burgomaſter, and begged of him moſt earneſtly, that 
ſhe might have leave to continue at her father's with her fue 
children, till the ſharpneſs of the winter ſhould be a little 
abated. She repreſented to him, that her eldeſt ſon was but 
eight years old, and the youngeſt but three months, and very 
all. All her prayers and repreſentations proved ineffectual; 
they were obliged to ſet out and retire to Wiſmar through 
froſt and ſnow (L). | K 

| e 


(1) That of the duke of Wiſ- tions of the proteſtants, one among 
mar. | another, eſpecially of the centu- 
(&) See the article of Illyricus riators, have furniſhed matter ol 


 Alutthias Flaccius. 3 to the Roman catholics. 


(L) The quarxels and perſecu- The four firſt authors of the Cem 
| a turies, 


ies, 


„„ 
He ſurvived thoſe ſufferings but a very few years; for, go- 
ing to ſee a promotion of his ſcholars at Roſtock, he died 
there May 15, 1564. He was a man of good morals, labo- 


tious, zealous, learned, and wrote a great many books (M): 


He underſtood muſic very well, and had ſome knowledge of 
mathematics, He was not unacquainted with aftrology, 
and even drew up ſome horoſcopes (v). He had ſtudied the 
law for ſome time at Wittenberg, He could ,write verſes 
both in Latin and in Greek, and had deſigned to write an 
ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of his own, time. All the world knows 
what ſhare he had in the two firſt Centuries of Magdeburg; 
and that it was a very heavy tafk : ſince therefore Judex died 
very young, and for fifteen years was in a very ill ſtate of 
health, it cannot be queſtioned but that he was a very {tu- 


dious and laborious man. 


turies, ſays a Jeſuit, met with a 
fate very different from that of 
Baronius; for, ſoon after they 
had publiſhed their work, they 
were baniſhed by the Lutherans 
themſelves, who could not ſuffer 
ſuch wicked men to live among 
them. 

() A Latin tranſlation of Lu- 
ther's book concerning the literal 
ſenſe of the words, “ This is my 
„body.“ In the dedication he 
refuted the 15 moſt conſiderable 
arguments of the Zuinglians. 2. 
Quod arguere peccata ſeu concio- 
nari poenitentiam fit proprium le- 
gis, & non evangelii proprii dicti 
rationes & argumenta, 1. e. Rea- 
ſons and arguments to reprove men 
for their ſins, or to preach repen- 
tance belongs to the law, and not 
to the goſpel, properly ſo called. 
By this treatiſe he ſeems to have 
been an Antinomian or Solifidian. 
3. De typographiz inventione, & 
de prælorum legitima inſpectione, 
Of the invention of printing, and 
the lawful reſtraint of the preſs, 
printed in 1566. 4. Enarrationes 
epiſtolarum dominicalium, Expo- 
itions on the epiſtles read every 
Sunday. 1578. The following 
were publiſbed by him jointly 


with Wigaridus : Reſponſio ad 
confeſſionem Majoris de juſtifica- 
tione & bonis operibus, An an- 
ſwer to Major's confeſſion con- 
cerning juſtification and good 
works ; Reſponſio ad ſcurriles & 
blaſphemos feœtidi Rambocchii 
Rythmos Witebergz impreſſos; 
De adiaphoricis corruptelis in mags 
no libro actorum Interimifticorum 
—repertis admonitiones ; Corpus 
doctrinæ ex Novo Teſtamento; 
De Victorini Strigelii declarations 
ſeu potius occultatione. He alſo, 
together with Illyricus Mulzus 
and Wigandus, wrote a letter to 
ſome of the pious brethren con- 
cerning the affair of Victorinus: 
and, with the ſame perſons, he 
cleared himſelf of the Rice reaſons 
for which it was afferted in an 
anonymous piece, that he had 
been deprived at Jena. eſides 
theſe in Latin, the public has ſeen 
ſix pieces of his in the German 
tongue, the titles of which are 
given by Andrew Schoppius, 
where laſt cited. 

(N) He drew up horoſcopes for 
himſeif, for his children, and for 
ſome of Emdenus's, and made 
aſtrological ſchemes adapted to 
ſome other things: 
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164 IVES JULFAN. 


IVES, or YVES, in Latin Ivo, the celebrated biſhop 
of Chartres, was born in the territory of Beauvais in the 
IIth century. He was the ſon of Hugues d'Autueil & d'Hi- 
lemberge, and was educated under ghar prior of the 
abbey of Bec; after which he ſtudied in the abbey of the re- 
gular canons of St. Quintin at Beauvais. His merit ſoon 
raiſed him to the dignity of an abbe, and then placed him in 
the epiſcopal ſee of Chartres in 1092 or 1093, under the 
pontificate of Urban XI, who had depoſed Geofroy, our au- 
thor's predeceflor in the ſee, for divers crimes whereof he 
was accuſed. Ives particularly ſignalized his zeal againſt 

king Philip I, who had put away his wife Bertha, of Hol- 
land, and taken Bertrade of Montford, the wife of Fouques 
de Requin, count of Anjou. This divorce was contrary to 
the eccleſiaſtical law, and the affair would have been attended 
with ſome bad conſequences, had not the prince been pru- 
dently managed by ſome about him. After this, the biſhop 
employed himſelf wholly to the functions of his miniſtry, 
made ſeveral religious foundations, and died in December 
1115, at the age of fourſcore, and in the 24th year of his 
epiſcopate, His corps was interred in the choir of the church 
of St. John in the Vale, which he had foundod. Pope 
Pius V, by a bull dated December 18, 1570, permitted the 
monks of the congregation of Lateran to celebrate the feſtival 
of St. Ives on the 20th of May. We have of his compiling 
a collection of decrees ; Exceptiones eccleſiaſticarum regula- 
rum; beſides 22 ſermons ; and a chronicon ; all very impor- 
tant pieces, which were put together in 1647 by John Bap- 
tiſt Souciet, a canon of Chartres, in one volume folio, divided 
into parts. The decrees were printed in 1561, and there has 
been another edition ſince. | | 

A collection of canons called the Pannomia or Panormia, 
and ſome other pieces printed in the Bibliotheca patrum, are 

His life pie- alſo aſcribed to our biſhop, whoſe body, which the worms 
txed to nis had ſpared, is ſaid to have been dug up and abuſed by the 


therworks, 0 S, 2 
e eee, Proteſtants, during the rage of the civil wars in Franee. 


JULIAN the Roman emperor, commonly ſtiled the 
Apoſtate, was the younger ſon of Julius Conſtantius, bro- 
ther of Conſtantine the Great. He was the firſt fruit of a 
ſecond marriage of his father with the lady Baſilina, after the 
birth of Gallus, whom he had by Galla his firſt conſort. 
Julian was born on the 6th of November in the year 
£1 CCCXXXI, 


| TU 41H A: 
CCCXXXI, at Conſtantinople, and, according to the me- 


dals of him, was named Flavius Claudius Julianus. During 
the life of Conſtantine he was kept at the court in that city, 
and received the firſt rudiments of his education there ; but, 
upon the death of this emperor, all his relations being ſuſ- 
pected of ſeveral criminal actions, Julian's father was obliged 
to ſeek his ſafety by flight ; and his ſon Julian's eſcape was 
entirely owing to Marc, biſhop of Arethuſa, without whoſe 
wy he had inevitably periſhed in the perſecution of his 
family. 

Aon as the ſtorm was blown over, and Conſtantius 
quietly ſeated in the imperial throne, he ſent young Julian to 
Euſebius, biſhop of Nicomedia, who was A- to him by 
his mother's ſide, and who took care to breed him up in the 
Chriſtian faith; but at the ſame time put him into the hands 
of an eunuch called Mardonius, to teach him grammar. 
Thisleunuch was a Pagan; and he had one Eulolius, a very 
unſteady Chriſtian, for his maſter in rhetoric. Julian made 
a very extraordinary quick progreſs in N ; and, being 
ſent at length to Athens to complete the courſe of his educa- 
tion, he became the darling of that capital nurſery of polite 
literature, and particularly commenced an acquaintance with 
It. Baſil and Gregory Nazianzen. This laſt however obſer- 
ved ſomething in him, which rendered his ſincerity in the 
Chriſtian faith ſuſpected; and it is certain that, notwith- 
ſtanding all the care of his preceptor Euſebius, this young 
prince was entirely perverted by Maximus, an Epheſian phi- 
loſopher and magician, His couſin Conſtantius the emperor 
was advertiſed of his conduct, and Julian, to prevent the 
emperor's cruelty, and fave his life, profeſſed himſelf a monk, 
and took the habit; but, under this figure in public, he 
ſecretly embraced Paganiſm. Some time beſore this, his bro- 
ther Gallus and he had taken holy orders, and executed the 
office of reader in the church. In the mean time the reli- 
gious ſentiments of the two brothers were widely different. 

It is obſerved that theſe two princes having agreed as a 
purſes in building a church to the honour of the martyr Ma- 
mas, that part which Gallus undertook was quickly finiſhed ; 


| Whereas Julian's part did not riſe at all, very little care being 


taken of it, and the money very ſlowly ſupplied by him. So 
far the ſtory is founded in probability ; but the monks, who 
never fail to provide a miracle, as often as they think it will 
ſerve their cauſe, tell us that the earth rejected the unhal- 
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lowed foundation, and what was built in the day fell down 
by night. 

It is certain however, that as ſoon as Julian had attained 
the age of manhood, according to the Roman law, Conſtan- 
tius, at the ſollicitation of his confort, the empreſs Eufebiz, 
Taiſed him to the dignity of Cæſar: this was done on the 6th 
of November CCCLV ; and at the ſame time the emperor 
gave him his ſiſter Helena in marriage, and made him gene- 
ral of the army in Gaul. Julian filled his command with 

Jurprizing abilities, and ſhewed himſelf every way equal to 
'the truſt; which was the more cxtraordinary, as, being 


| bred to the church, he had never had any inſtructions i the 


military art, and the principal officers under him, from 
whom he was to expect aſſiſtance, were very backward in 
performing this ſervice ; reſtrained apparently by the danger 
of ſeeming too much attached to him, and thereby incurring 
the emperor's diſpleaſure, whoſe jealouſy on this head was n» 
ſecret. Under all theſe diſadvantages our young warrior per- 
formed wonders ; he was not afraid to undertake the enter 


prizè of driving the Barbarians out of Gaul, and he completed 


the deſign in a very little time, having obtained one of the 
melt ſignal victories of that age near Straſbourg, In this 


battle he engaged no leſs than ſeven German kings, one of 


hom was the famous Chrodomairus, who had always beatcn 
the Romans till this time, but was now Julian's priſoner, 


The defeat of the Salii and Chamavi, French people, fol- 


lowed at the heels of this victory, and the Germans, being 
beaten again, were conſtrained to beg a peace, 

Our hero was crowned with theſs glorious laurels, when 
Conſtantius, who was hard preſſed by the Perſians, ſent for 
a detachment of troops from the army in Gaul to augment 


bis forces, This order was ill reliſhed by the Gauls, who 
ſtomached much the going to fight out of their own country, 


ulian took advantage of this ill humour, and got himleli 
declared emperor by the army ; and, not being able to pre- 
vail with Conſtantius to recognize him as ſuch, he prevail 
with theſe troops to attend him to Illyria, where he cont!- 


nuedd till the death of Conſtantius, which happened Novem- 


ulian no fooner ſaw himſelf maſter of the world, than he 
threw off all the diſguiſe of his religion, expreſsly profeſſed 
himſelf a Pagan, ordered their temples to be ſet open, and 
re-eſtablifhed their worſhip : he alſo aſſumed the character 
ang jigyon ot the ſovereign pontiff, and was ipyeſted * 
„ Wil 
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JULIAN. 


with the whole Pagan ceremonial, reſolving to efface the 
mark of his baptiſm by the blood of the heathen ſacrifices : 
in ſhort, he reſolved to effect the utter ruin of Chriſtianity 
and having obſerved how very ill violent meaſures had an- 
ſwered the purpoſe of his predeceſſors, inſomuch that, on the 
contrary, the blood of the martyrs had proved the ſeed of the 
Chriſtian church, in which they particularly triumphed, he 
went to work the contrary way, and employed ſuch arms 
againſt it as muſt probably have ended in its deſtruction, had 
it been a mere human invention, as he repreſented it. 

We find in this emperor all the great qualities that a pro- 


jector could conceive, or an adverſary would require, to ſe- 


cure ſucceſs. He was eloquent and liberal, artful, infinu- 
ating, and indefatigable, which, joined to a ſevere tempe- 
rance, an affected love of juſtice, and a courage ſuperior to 
all trials, firſt gained him the affections, and ſoon after the 
peaceable poſſeſſion, of the whole empire. He was bred up in 


the Chriſtian religion from his infancy, and was obliged to 


profeſs. it to the time he aſſumed the purple. His averſion to 
his uncle Conſtantine and his couſin Conſtantius, for the 
cruelties exerciſed on his family, had prejudiced him againſt 
the Chriſtian religion; and his attachment to ſome Platonic 
ſophiſts, who had been employed in his education, gave him 
as violent a biaſs towards Paganiſm. He was ambitious, and 
Paganiſm, in ſome of its theurgic rites, had flattered and en- 
couraged his views of the diadem. He was vain, which 
made him aſpire to the glory of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient 
rites. He was extremely knowing, and fond of Grecian li- 
terature, the very ſoul of which, in his opinion, was the old 
theology: but, above all, notwithſtanding a conſiderable 
mixture of enthufiafin, his ſuperſtition was exceflive, and 
what nothing but the blood of hecatombs could appeaſe. 

With theſe diſpoſitions he came to the empire, and con- 
ſequently with a determined purpoſe of ſubverting the Chri- 
ſtian and reſtoring the Pagan worſhip. His predeceſſors had 
left him the repeated experience of the inefficacy of down- 
The virtue of the paſt times then rendered this 

ort fruitleſs, the numbers of the preſent would have made it 
now dangerous: he found it neceſſary therefore to change his 
ground, His knowledge of human nature furniſhed him with 
arms, and his knowledge of the faith he had abandoned, en- 
abled him to direct thoſe arms to moſt advantage. 

He began with re-eſtabliſhing Paganiſm by law, and 


granting a full liberty of conſcience to the Chriſtians. 
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JULIAN. 

On this principle he reſtored thoſe to their civil rights, 
who had been baniſhed on account of religion, and even af. 
fected to reconcile to a mutual forbearance the various feds 
of Chriſtianity. Vet he put on this maſk of moderation for 
no other purpoſe than to inflame the diſſenſions in the 
church. | 

He then fined and baniſhed ſuch of the more popular clergy 
as had abuſed their power either in exciting the people to 
burn and deſtroy Pagan temples, or to commit violence on 
an oppoſite ſect: and it cannot be denied but that their tur- 
— and inſolent manners deſerved all the ſeverity of his 

uſtice, | | 

He proceeded to revoke and take away thoſe. immunities, 
honours and revenues which his uncle and couſin had granted 
to the clergy. | Neither was his pretence for this altogether 
unreaſonable. He judged the grants to be exorbitant ; and 
beſides, as they were attendant on a national religion, when 
the eſtabliſhment came to be transferred from Chriſtianity to 
paganiſm, he concluded they muſt follow the religion of the 
ſtate, But there was one immunity he took away, which no 
good policy, even under an eſtabliſhment, ſhould have 
2 them, which was an exemption from the civil tribu- 
nals. | | | 
The Apoſtate went ſtill farther; he diſqualified the Chri- 
ſtian laity for bearing office in the ſtate; and even this the ſecu- 
rity of the eſtabliſhed religion may often require. But his moſt 
illiberal treatment of the Chriftians, was his forbidding the 
profeſſors, who were of that religion, to teach humanity and 
the ſciences in the public ſchools (o). His more immediate 


deſign in this, was to hinder: the youth from taking impreſ- 


ſions to the diſadvantage of Paganiſm ; his remoter view, to 
deprive Chriſtianity of the ſupport of human literature. Not 
content with this, he endeavoured even to deſtroy what was 
already written in defence of Chriſtianity, With this view 
he wrote to the governor and treaſurer-general of Egypt, to 
ſend him the library of George biſhop of Alexandria, who, 
for his cruelty and tyranny had been torn in pieces by the 
people: nay, to ſuch a length did his averſion to the name 
of Chriſt carry him, as to decree, by a public edict, that his 
fallowers ſhould be no longer called Chriſtians, but Gali- 
læans; well knowing the efficacy of a nick name to render 


(o) Ammianus Marcellinus cenſures this part of his conduct as 4 
breach in his general character of humanity. lib. xx, c. 10. 
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JULIAN. 


a profeſſion ridiculous. A man fo tranſported by a train of 
the moſt ungoverned paſſions, we may well think would not 
diſdain to make uſe of all the meaſures of a crafty policy to 
carry on his project. The quarrels and animoſities between 
the differing ſects of Chriſtianity furniſned him with the 


means. Thus, being well aſſured that the Arian church of 


Edeſſa was very rich, he took advantage of their oppreſſing 


and perſecuting the Valentinians, to ſeize every thing — 5 


ing to that church, and divided the plunder among his ſol- 
diers; ſcornfully telling the Edeſſians, he did this to eaſe 
them of their burthens, that they might proceed more lightly, 
and with leſs impediment, in their journey to heaven. He 
went farther ſtill, if we may believe the hiſtorian Socrates, 


and, in order to raiſe money to defray the extraordinary ex- 


pence of his Perſian expedition, he impoſed a tax or tribute 
on all who would not ſacrifice to the Pagan idols. The tax, 


it is true, was proportioned to every man's circumſtances 


however, no doubt, it was ſome infringement upon his act 
of toleration. And though he forbore perſecuting to death 
by law, which would have been a direct contradiction to 
that act, yet he connived at the fury of the people, and the 
brutality of the governors of provinces, who, during his 
ſhort reign, brought many martyrs to the ſtake, He put 
ſuch into governments, whoſe inhumanity and blind zeal for 
their country ſuperſtitions were moſt diſtinguiſhed. And 
when the ſuffering churches preſented their complaints to 
him, he diſmiſſed them with cruel ſcoffs, telling them, their 
religion directed them to ſuffer without murmuring; 


Theſe were Julian's efforts to ſubvert Chriſtianity ; and 


it cannot be denied that the behaviour of the Chriſtians 
furniſhed pretence enough for moſt of the proceedings againſt 
them in the view of ſtate policy. Beſides that they branded 
the ſtate religion, and made a merit of affronting the pub- 
lic worſhip, it is well known that they were continually 
guilty of ſeditions, and did not ſcruple to aſſert, that nothing 
hindered them from engaging in open rebellion, but the im- 
probability of ſucceeding in it for want of numbers. 

In the mean time, Julian's attempts to deſtroy Chriſtianity 
went hand in hand with his projects to ſupport and reform 
Paganiſm, He wrote, and he preached in perſon in defence 
of the Gentile ſuperſtition; and has himſelf acquainted us 
with the ill ſucceſs of his miniftry at Bærea. Of his con- 
troverſial writings his anſwerer, Cyril, hath given us a _ 
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ſpecimen, by which we ſee he was equally intent to recom- 
mend Paganiſm and to diſcredit revelation. | 

In his reformation of Gentile ſuperſtition, he endeavoured 
to hide the abſurdity of its traditions by moral and philoſo- 
phical allegories. Theſe he found provided for him princi- 


pally by philoſophers of his own ſect, the Platoniſts. For 


they, not without the aſſiſtance of the other ſects of Theiſts, 
had, ever ſince the appearance of Chriſtianity, been refining 


the theology of Paganiſm, to oppoſe it to that of revelation; 


under pretence, that their new invented allegories were the 
ancient ſpirit of the letter, which the firſt poetical divines 
had thus conveyed to poſterity. A noble deſign, of which 
fome letters concerning mythology, publiſhed a few years 
ago, will give the reader a very tolerable idea. 

The emperor then attempted to correct the morals of the 
Pagan prieſthood, and regulate their manners on the practice 
of the firſt Chriſtians. In his epiſtle to Arſacius, he not 
only requires of them a perſonal behaviour void of offence, 
but that they reform their houſehold on the ſame principle: 
he directs, that they who attend at the altar, ſhould abſtain 
from the theatre, the tavern, and the exerciſe of all ignoble 
profeſſions : that in their private character they be meek and 
humble; but that in the acts and offices of religion, they 
aſſume a character conformable to the majeſty of the im- 
mortal gods, whoſe miniſters they are. But above all, be 
8 to them the virtues of charity and benevo- 
ence. 

With regard to diſcipline and religious policy, he eſta- 
bliſhed readers in divinity; planned an eſtabliſhment for 
the order and parts of the divine offices ; deſigned a regular 
and formal ſervice, with days and hours of worſhip ; he had 
alſo decreed to found hoſpitals for the poor, monaſteries for 
the devout ; and to preſcribe and enjoin initiatory and ex- 
piatory ſacrifices; with inſtructions for converts, and a courſe 
of penance for offenders; and, in all things, to imitate the 
church diſcipline at that time. 


But the indifference and corruptions of Paganiſm, joined 


do the inflexibility and perſeverance of the Chriſtians, keeping 


his project from advancing with that ſpeed which he deſired, 
notwithſtanding all theſe efforts, he grew .chagrined, and 
even threatened, after his return from the Perſian expedition, 
effectually to ruin the Chriſtian religion. He had before, in 
purſuance of his general ſcheme of oppoſing revelation to it- 
jelf by ſetting one ſet againſt another, written to the body 

: a 


FULAM  - 

or community of the Jews, aſſuring them of his protection, 
his concern for their former ill uſage, and his fixcd purpole to 
ſcreen them from future oppreſſion, that they might be at 
liberty and in a diſpoſition to redouble their vows for the 
proſperity of his reign ; and concluded with a promiſe, that 
if he came back victorious from the Perſian war, he would 
rebuild Jeruſalem, reſtore them to their poſſeſſions, live with 
them in the holy city, and join with them in their worſhip of 
the great God of the univerſe. | | 

The rebuilding of the temple at Jeruſalem was a ſure 
means of deſtroying Chriſtianity, ſince the final deſtruction 
of that temple had been foretold both by Chrift and his 
apoſtles ; if therefore this favourite of the gods ſhould be 
able to give the lye to their predictions, their religion would 
be no more, | a 

This ſcheme, therefore, he ſet about immediately. The 
completing of ſuch an edifice would be a work of time, and 
he pleaſed himſelf with the glory of atchieving ſo bold an 
enterprize, Accordingly, the attempt was made, and what 
was the conſequence will be beſt ſeen by the following ac- 
count of it from Ammianus Marcellinus, whoſe words are: 
„ julian, having been already thrice conſul, taking Salluſt 
« prefect of the ſeveral Gauls, for his colleague, entered a 
fourth time on this high magiſtracy. It appeared ſtrange 
« to ſee a private man aſſociated with Auguſtus ; a thing 
« which, ſince the conſulate of Diocleſian and Ariſtobulus, 
e hiftory afforded no example of. And although his ſenſ- 
“ bility of the many and great events, which this year was 
“likely to produce, made him very anxious for the future, 
&« yet he puſhed on the various and complicated preparations 
“ for this expedition with the utmoſt application; and hav- 
ing an eye in every quarter, and being deſirous to eternize 
&« his reign by the greatneſs of his atchievements, he pro- 
“ jected to rebuild, at an immenſe expence, the proud and 
* magnificent temple of Jeruſalem, which, after many com- 
bats, attended with much bloodſhed on both ſides, during 
e the ſiege by Veſpaſian, was, with great difficulty, taken 
& and deftroyed by Titus. He committed the conduct of 


& this affair to Alypius of Antioch, who formerly had been 


& lieutenant in Britain. When, therefore, this Alypius had 
„ ſet himſelf to the vigorous execution of his To in 
which he had all the aſſiſtance that the governor of the 
„ province could afford him, horrible balls of fire breaking out 
near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, 
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«© rendered the place from time to time inacceſſible to the 
& ſcorched and blaſted workmen; and the victorious ele- 
ment continuing in this manner obſtinately and reſolutely 
„bent, as it were, to drive them to a diſtance, Alypius 
thought beſt to give over the enterprize. In the mean 
time, though Julian was ſtill at Antioch when this hap- 
& pened, yet he was ſo wholly taken up by the Perſian ex- 
< pedition, that he had not leiſure to attend to it. He {et 
cc out ſoon after upon that expedition, in which he ſucceeded 
cc very well at firſt; and taking ſeveral places from the Per. 
cc fians, he advanced as far as Cteſipho without meeting 
c with any body to oppoſe him. But this ſucceſs proved his 
« ruin. It has been already obſerved, that vanity had a 
& large portion in our hero's compoſition : ſucceſs is the 
cc richeſt food of vanity; and Julian was fo much ſwelled 
„ with it, that he had already in his thoughts conceived 
Blinded by this foible, 
ce he ſuffered himſelf to be conducted by a perſon, whom 
< the Perſians had ſuborned into the place, where finding a 


„powerful army of the enemy in his face, he was not able 


ce to ſubſiſt his own with neceſſaries without extreme dif- 
cc ficulty. However, there paſſed ſeveral engagements in 
ce this place, in which it is ſaid the Romans had almaſt al- 


„„ ways the advantage, but the diſtreſſed condition of their 


« army, for want of neceſſaries, obliged them to come to a 


& deciſive battle. This was begun June 26, CCCLXIII, 


& and victory appeared to declare itſelf on their fide, when 
“ Julian, who was engaged perſonally in the fight without 
& his helmet, received, a mortal wound upon his head, 


+ 66 which put a period to his life the e night.“ We 


have, in the courſe of this memoir, had occaſion to exhibit 
ſeveral of thoſe qualities which diſtinguiſh the Apoſtate's cha- 
racter; to which may be added here, that he was ſober and 
vigilant, free from debaucheries with women, and, to ſum 


up all, he was remarkably mild, merciful, good-natured, 
and, in general, moſt amiable; which has no exception, 
but what was . to his averſion to Chriſtianity. Beſides 


his anſwer to St. Cyril, and Miſopogon, he wrote a ſatire 


upon the Cæſars, ſome other diſcourſes, letters, and two epi- 


grams; which are ſo many egregious proofs of a genius and 
erudition extraordinary; and wrote in ſo elegant a ſtyle, that 


his letters have been introduced into the grammar ſchools 


among the Greek claſſics. And his reſcripts in the Tow 
N | * 
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fan code ſhew, that he made more good laws in the ſhort Moreri. 
time of his reign, than _ emperor either before or after him, Ladvocat. 


His works were publiſhed in Greek and Latin by Spanheim 


in 1696, 2 vol, folio. 


ULIO (Romano) an excellent Italian painter, the 
diſciple of Raphacl, to whom he was a particular favourite, 
not entirely on account of his {kill in the art, but more by 
the agreement there was in their manners. He followed 
his maſter's goũt, not only in the execution of the defigns he 
gare him, but alſo in thoſe he made himſelf, Raphael 
treated him as his ſon, and left him his heir jointly with Gio- 
vanni Franceſco Penni il Fattore. After Raphael's death, 
theſe two painters finiſhed ſeveral pictures, which their ma- 
ſter had left imperfect. Julio Romano's genius was not 
wholly abſorbed in the art of painting, he likewiſe underſtood 
architecture perfectly well. The cardinal di Medicis, after- 
wards pope Clement VII, employed him to build the palace 
which at this day is called la Vigne Madame, and having 
finiſhed the architecture, he did the painting, and other de- 


corations. 


The death of Leo X. was a blow to Julio, for had his 


ſucceſſor, Adrian VI, reigned above a year, the fine arts 
would have become extinct in Rome, and all the artiſts been 
ſtarved ; but both revived under his ſucceſſor” Clement VII, 
who, as ſoon as he was choſen pope, ſet Julio Romano at 
work to paint the hall of Conſtantine, where Raphael had 
begun the hiſtory of that emperor, which he had deſigned. 
This work being finiſhed, he drew feveral pictures for 
churches and private perſons. 

At length he left Rome, and went to Mantua, being in- 
vited to that city by Frederico di Gonzaga, This invitation 
was very lucky; for having made the deſigns of twenty 
lewd prints, which were engraved by Marc Antonio, with 
inſcriptions in verſe compoſed by Aretine, he had been ſe- 
verely puniſhed had he ſtaid at Rome; as is evident from the 
example of Marc Antonio, who was thrown into a jail, 
where he ſuffered a great deal of miſery, and would certain 
have died under it, had not the intereſt of the cardinal di 
Medicis and Baccio Bandinelli ſaved him. In the mean time, 
Julio Romano followed his buſineſs at Mantua, where he 
left immortal proofs of his great abilities. He built the pa- 
lace T. and made the city of Mantua finer, ſtronger, and 
healthier than before. 595 | 
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As to his painting, we may affirm, it was at Mantua chieſ 
that Julio Romano's genius took wing, and that he ſhewel 
himſelf to be what he was. However, his manner began to 
change at laſt, his colouring into black and red, and his de- 
ſign into the ſevere, and held fo till his death, which 
happened at Mantua, in the 54th year of his age, anno 
1546, to the great grief of the marquis, who loved him as hi; 
brother. He was a married man, and was ſurvived by his tug 
children, a ſon, named Raphael, and a daughter, who mar- 
ried Hercules Malateſta, Among his diſciples, the beſt are 
Primaticcio, who went into France, and one of Mantua, 


named Renaldi, who died young. Mr. De Piles give us the 


following critic upon Julio's works. Julio Romano, he ſays, 
was the firſt, the moſt learned, and the moſt perſevering 
diſciple of Raphael. His imagination, which was as it were 
buried in the execution of the deſigns of his maſter, as long 
as he was his diſciple, when ſhe found herſelf free, took 
wing at once; or rather, as a torrent, that being penned up, 
breaks over its banks, and ruſhes with an impetuous courle; 
ſo Julio Romano, after having produced ſeveral eaſel- pieces, 
and painted great works in the Vatican hall, from Raphael's 
defigns, before and after the death of his illuſtrious maſter, 
preſently changed his manner, when his genius was at liberty, 
and ſuffered it to take its rapid courſe, as is to be ſeen in hi 
paintings at Mantua : however, it was not that graceful vein, 


nor that ſoft fire of fancy, which, though borrowed before, 


yet made it doubtful to decide whether ſome of the pictures 


were his or his maſter'ss When he was intirely free, and the 
piece all his own, he animated it with ideas more ſevere, 
more extraordinary, and even more expreſſive, but leſs na- 
tural, than the works of Raphael. His inventions were 
adorned by poeſy, and his diſpoſitions uncommon and of 2 
good gotit. | | 

His ſtudies of polite learning were of great ſervice to him 
in his painting; for, in deſigning the antique ſculptures, lic 
drew thoſe proofs of learning which we obſerve in his pic- 
tures, ; 

It ſeems by his works, that his thouglits were wholly taken 
up with the grandeur of his poetical ideas; and that to exc- 
cute them with the ſame fire that he conceived them, he con- 
tented himſelf with the practice of deſign, which he had 
choſen without varying the airs of his heads or his drape- 
ries, It is viſible alſo, that his colouring, which was 
never very good, became wort at laſt; for his 1 c0- 
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lours (y), which were compoſed of brick colour and black, 


were not ſupported by any intelligence of the claro-ob- 


ſcuro (Q). His fierce way of deſigning, and his terrible 
expreſſions, became ſo habitual to him, that his works are 
ealy to be known. This manner is very great, 1t 1s true, 
being formed after the antique baſſo-relievos, which he had 
carefully ſtudied, and eſpecially the Trajan and Antonine pil- 
lars, which he deſigned throughout: yet, theſe fine things, 


which are ſufficient of themſelves to make a ſkilful ſculptor, - 
muſt be accompanied with the varieties of nature to form a 


great painter. The draperies, which commonly contribute 
to the majeſty of figures, are the ſhame of his, being poor 
and of an il gout. 

There is little variety to be ſeen in the airs of his heads ; 
that which is to be found in his works, conſiſts only in the 
different kinds of objects, of which his compoſitions are 
full, and in the adjuſtments which inrich them, and pro- 
ceeds from the univerſality of his genius for all ſorts of paint- 
ing: he did all well alike, landſkips and animals; by which 
means his productions, for what they contain, will always be 
admired by the judicious. 


JULIUS I. the XXIVth biſhop of Rome, was by 
birth a Roman, and the ſon of Ruſticus, and was educated 
among the Roman clergy till he was made a deacon, he was 
elected pope on the'6th of February, anno 337 (R). | 

At which time the celebrated Athanaſius, biſhop of Alex- 
andria lived in baniſhment at Treves; but being allowed, 
the following year, to return to his church by the three em- 


(r) The local colour is that 


which is natural to each object in 
whatever place it is found; which 
— it from others, and 
perfectly marks its character. 

(Q) This is the art of diſtri- 
buting lights and ſhadows adyan- 
tageouſly, as well on particular 
objects as on a picture; in gene- 
ral on particular objects to give 
them la convenient relievo and 
roundneſs; and in the picture in 
general, to expoſe the objects with 
pleaſure to the view of the ſpec- 
tators, by giving the eye an oc- 
caſion to reſt; which is done by 


an ingenious diſtribution of great 


lights and great ſhadows, which 
lend each other mumal aſſiſtance 
by their oppoſition. Thus great 
lights are a repoſe for great ſha- 
dows, as great ſhadows are for 
great lights. Though, as has 
been ſaid, the claro-obſcuro com- 
— the art of 2 all 
ights and ſhadows well, yet it is 
more particularly underſtood to 
be the knowledge of rightly diſ- 
poling great lights and great ſha- 


OWS. 


(x) Buch. p. 273; others ſay 


on the 18th of January. Hiſtoire 
des popes, vol. I, N 
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176 SU LIUS TL 
perors Conſtantine, Conſtantius, and Conſtans, who had 
ſucceeded their father, the Euſebians, that is, the Arian * 
faction, headed by Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia, at whoſe U 
inſtigation he had been baniſhed by Conſtantine, alarmed at I 
his return, wrote bitter letters to the three princes, and like- 


wiſe to the biſhop of Rome: to the latter they diſpatched My © 
with the letters Macarius a preſbyter, and two deacons Mar- 
tyrius and Heſychius. On the other hand, Athanaſius no Ml © 
ooner heard of this embaſſy, than he in his turn diſpatched Ml © 
ſome preſbyters to oppoſe the attempts of his enemies, and X 


defend his innocence againſt the calumnies which he well 
knew they were ſent to ſpread againſt him, notonly at Rome, 
* but all over the Weſt. Upon their arrival, Macarius pri- 
vately withdrew from Rome, and the other two were ſo P 
confounded by the deputies of Athanaſius, at a private con- 
ference held before the pope, that, to gain time, they had no 
other reſource but to appeal to a council, which they begged 
the pope to aſſemble, and to give timely notice thereof both 
to Athanaſius and the Euſebians. They bragged that, before 
the council, they would make good the charge they had brought ; 
againſt Athanaſ1us, and offered to take Julius himſelf for their N 
judge. This offer we may be ſure was readily accepted by 5 
the biſhop of Rome, who immediately wrote to Athanaſius, 
inviting him to the council, and at the ſame deſired the de- g 
puties of the Euſebians to acquaint their party that, agree- MI 
ably to their requeſt, a council ſhould be ſoon convened.  ,, 
Athanaſius accordingly ſet out for Rome, where he arrived 
in the latter end of the year 339, After his arrival, Julius 
diſpatched two letters to the Euſebians, ſummoning them to 
the council, and acquainting them with the time and place 
in which it was to be held. The place was Rome, and the 
time the month of June, an. 341, according to the mo: - 
- probable opinion. 

; The other biſhops aſſembled at the time appointed; but WM 
the Euſebians, inſtead thereof, aſſembled a council at An- 
tioch, and there, without waiting for the determination of WW | 
Julius, whom they had choſen for their judge, they depoſed IM ;j 
Athanaſius, and appointed Gregory biſhop of Alexandria in 
his room; nay, they even detained the deputies, ſent by it 
the pope's letters, till the time appointed for the meeting of 
the council was expired, that they might afterwards plead, 
as they did, the ſhortneſs of the term preſcribed for them to III . 
meet in. de 


| In der 


JULIUS .. 


in the council of Rome the cauſe of Athanaſius was exa- 
mined, and he, after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, declared innocent 
unanimouſly by the fifty biſhops who compoſed it; fo that 
Julius and the reſt continued to communicate with him as a 
biſhop, which was declaring him unlawfully depoſed. Seve- 
ral other biſhops, who had been depoſed by the Arians, and 
among the reſt Marcellus biſhop of Ancyra (5), was alſo re- 
admitted to the communion of the catholic church by this 
council. | 

However, Socrates and Sozomen (T) are miſtaken in 
maintaining that Julius reſtored all thoſe depoſed by the au- 


thority of his ſee, that he ſupported and defended their inno- 


cence in letters full of vigor, ſeverely reprimanding thoſe who 
had depoſed them; ſummoned ſome of them to appear at 
Rome in a limited time, to juſtify their conduct; and laſtly, 
that he threatened to treat them as they deſerved, if they did 
not forbear raiſing diſturbances in the church. For it is ma- 
nifeſt, from Athanaſius (u), that Julius wrote only two let- 
ters to the Euſebians; one before the council met, inviting 
them to it, and the other while the council was ſtill ſitting, 
and in neither of them does he take upon him either to 
threaten or command: and as to his reſtoring the depoſed 
biſhops, it is certain he'did not, fince Athanaſius continued 
in the Weſt, till the year 349, two years after he was re- 
flored in conſequence of the council of Sardica. es. 
While the council of Rome was yet ſitting, the pope's two 


deputies, returning from the Eaſt, delivered to Julius a let- 


ter from the Euſebians, which may paſs for a maſter-piece 
of the kind; for, without departing from, or intrenching 
upon the reſpect that was due to the biſhop of the imperial 
city, they at the ſame time commend, cenſure, menace, and 
rally him, in a moſt cruel manner ; and conclude with tel- 
ling him, that if he renounced all correſpondence and inter- 
courſe with the biſhops they had depoſed, and acknowledged 


thoſe they had placed in their room, they would continue to- 


communicate with him ; but, if he refuſed to comply with 
their deciſions and decrees, they ſhould think themſelves 
obliged to act in a very different manner. 

Julius was ſo mortified with this letter, that he ſuppreſſed 


it for ſome time, hoping the Euſebians would ſend deputles 


(s) It would be no eaſy taſk to cate a point is foreign to the 
clear this prelate from the hereſy preſent deſign. 
dt Sabellius and Samoſatenus, (T) Socrates, lib. 2, c. 13. 
denving the trinity of the divine Sozom. lib. 3, c. 8. 
perſons 3. but to diſcuſs fo intri- (v) Ach. Ap. 2 p. 739. 
Vor. VII. * who, 
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who, he preſumed, would expreſs their ſentiments by word 
of mouth, in a different ſtile; but none appearing, he was 
obliged to lay the letter he had received before the fathers of 
the council, who, after expreſſing the greateſt indignation 
againſt the Euſebians, adviſed the pope to anſwer it, which 
he did accordingly by that excellent letter, which has been 
preſerved intire among the works of Athanaſius (x). He be- 
gins with complaining, in very modeſt terms, of the animo- 
ſity they betrayed in their letter, to which he thought he 
had given no occaſion, unleſs they had taken it amiſs, that 
he had ſummoned them to the council; which he could not 
perſuade himſelf they did, ſince, at the requeſt of their de- 
putics, he had appointed the council to meet, and, at their 
requeſt, invited them t it. As for the regard which they 
profeſſed dus to the decrees and deciſions of; councils, he told 


them, that they had firſt treſpaſſed againſt the decrees of 


the cecumenical council of Nice, by admitting the Arians to 
their communion, which he conceived to be more criminal 
in them, than it was in him to receive Athanaſius and Mar- 
cellus. He reproaches them with another tranſgreſſion of the 


- canons of the church, namely, with that of paſſing from one 


Vr Sardic, 


biſhopric to another, which Euſebius had done. He then 
juſtifies his conduct with regard to Athanaſius and Mar- 
cellus; exhorts the Euſebians with great zeal and earneſt- 
neſs to find out ſome remedy againſt the evils and diſorders 
that reigned in the Eaft, which he deſcribes at length ; and 
concludes with complaining of the Orientals for condemning 
and depoſing biſhops, thoſe eſpecially of the apoſtolic ſees, 
without the concurrence or knowledge of their brethren in 
the Weſt, | 

However, this letter made no impreſſion upon the Euſe- 
bians ; Julius therefore applied, with ſeveral other biſhops, 
to the emperor Conſtans, who, at their requeſt, propoſed to 
his brother Conſtantius the aſſembling of an ecumenical 
council, in order to put an end to — unhappy diviſions. 
To this propoſal Conſtantius agreed; and accordingly, by 
the command of the two princes, a numerous council met in 
347 at Sardica *, the metropolis of Dacia in Illyricum. Ju- 
lius apprehending it dangerous to abandon his flock at that 
junctuie, aflifted only by his deputies who ſigned in his 
name. The Orientals came, but withdrew ſoon after (v), upon 


(x) Ibid. p. 740—753. bly there, to which they gave the 
(A) They ſtopped at Philippo- name of the council of Sardis» 
lis in Thrace, and held an afſcin- Hittoire des papes as before. 


the 
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the council's refuſing to exclude Athanaſius and ſome others, 
whom they had condemned, But, by the orthodox bi- 
ſhops who remained, the acts of the council of Rome were 
confirmed, and, before they broke up, ſeveral letters were 
wrote, and, among the reſt, one to the emperors, another to the 
biſhop of Rome, and a circular letter to all the biſhops of the 
catholic church, acquainting them with what had paſſed, and 
exhorting them to join the council, and declare to the world 
that they accepted their decrees by ſubſcribing to them, 

The circular letter was lubſcribed firſt by the great Oſius 
biſhop of Cordova, and, in the ſecond place, by the pope's 
legate. In this letter the council ſays, or rather is made to 
ſay, That it is very meet or reaſonable, that all biſhops 
«* ſhould acquaint their head, that is, the fee of St. Peter, 
* with what paſſes in their ſeveral provinces'(z). Several ca- 
nons were made by this council of Sardica ; but we ſhall take 
notice of thoſe only that regard the biſhop of Rome. By 
the third canon (A) it is ordered, that if any biſhop ſhould 
think himſelf unjuſtly condemned, his judges ſhall acquaint 
the biſhop of Rome therewith, who may either confirm the 
firſt judgment, or order his cauſe to be re-examined by ſuch 
of the neighbouring biſhops as he ſhall think fit to name. 
Oſius, who was greatly addicted to the ſee of Rome, begged 
the council to grant this honour to the memory of St. Peter. 
The next canon adds, that the ſee of the depoſed biſhop ſhall 
remain vacant till his cauſe ſhall be judged by the biſhop of 
Rome. By the fifth canon (8) it is ordered, that if a biſhop, 
condemned in his own province, ſhall chuſe to be judged by 
the biſhop of Rome, and deſire him to appoint ſome of his 
preſbyteis to judge him in his name, together with the bi- 
ſhops, the biſhop of Rome may grant him his requeſt. 

Thus was the practice of appealing to the pope firſt intro- 
duced and authorized. It may be obſerved that the oriental 
biſhops had all left the council ; thoſe who remained were all 
zealous oppoſers of Arianiſm ; and at the head of their party was 


the biſhop of Rome. In the heat of their zeal, they thought 


they could not confer too much power upon him, and to 
made a conceſſion intirely repugnant to the diſcipline of the 
primitive church, and which he could never have obtained, 
had not thoſe diſpoſitions worked ſtrongly in his favour.” To 
the council of Sardica, acting under this influence, the ſee 
(2) This paſſage is foiled into 4th. | 
A. X. Blondel. prim. p. 106. j (B) Or the 7th canon in Dio- 
(a) Viz. In the Greek copy, nyſius Exiguus. 
which in the Latin copy is the 
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in their own, but in the pope's name. 


the Faſt, nor even in the Weſt by 


$ULIUS 1. 


of Rome is indebted for the ſo much boaſted privilege of te- 


ceiving appeals ; and Julius was very thankful for it. But 
his ſucceſſors; looking upon ſuch an obligation as a diminu- 
tion of their pretended ſovereignty, have had the affurance to 
claim it as their original right: but that ſuch a right was 
unknown to their great friend Oſius, to the fathers of the 
council, and to the pope himſelf and his legates, is manifeſt, 


fince what they now claim as their original and inherent right, 


was by Oſius begged of the council as a favour, and as fuch 


granted by the council, and accepted vy the pope and his le- 
gates. This power of receiving appeals, only with reſpect to 
the judging and depoſing of biſhops, has been extended by the 
popes to all cauſes ; — great encouragement has been given 
to ſuch as recurred to their tribunals on the ſlighteſt occa- 
fions (c). The ſcandalous and intolerable abuſe of this 
power in the popes has obliged ſeveral princes, even when 
ſuperſtition moſt prevailed, to reſtrain their ſubjects, by ſe- 
vere Jaws, from appealing to Rome, Nay, other councils 
of far greater authority than that of Sardica, finding no 
other means to put a ſtop to the daily incroachments of the 
Jee of Rome, have thought it neceſlary to revoke the privi- 
lege which that council had too raſhly granted. Neither 
vet did this council, however favourable to the pope, grant 
him the power of ſummoning biſhops to Rome, in order to 


be judged there by him. He was only impowered to exa- 


mine the judgment given in the provinces, and to ſend his 


legates as he thought fit. It is obſervable, at this council, 


the pope's legates aſſiſted, but Ofius preſided: he ſigned the 
firſt, and in his own name; after him ſigned the legates, not 
It is further obſerva- 
ble, that the canons of this council were never received in 

the biſhops of Africa; 
neither were they inſerted, by the council of Chalcedon, into 
the code of the canons approved by them as rules to be uni- 
verſally obſerved: ſo that, after all, the ſo much boaſted 
council of Sardica is a council of no great authority: and of 
this the popes themſelves were well apprized; and therefore, 
recurring to fraud, attempted to impoſe upon the world the 


canons of Sardica as the canons of Nice. 


(c) Concerning appeals in the 
ſmalleſt cauſes, we would have 


. you to know, that the fame re- 


gard is to be had to them, for how 
flight a matter jocver they be 


ceſter. 


made, as if they were for a grea- 
ter, ſays pope Alexander III, in 
his letter to the biſhop of Wor- 
Vid. Decret, Greg. I. 2, 
tit. 28. c. 11. 


In 


FULIUSERL 


In 349, Conſtantine, threatened otherwiſe by his brother 
with a civil war, recalled Atnanaſius to his biſhopric (D). 
This prelate then refided at Naiſey in Upper Dacia, and, 
before his departure for the Eaſt, went to Rome to take leave 
of that church and his great protector Julius, who on that 
occaſion wrote an excellent letter of congratulation to the 
preſbyters, deacons, and people of Alexandria, Soon after 
this, he received a ſolemn retraſtation made by two of Atha- 
naſtus's moſt invererate enemies, publicly owning, that what- 
ever they had ſaid or wrote againſt him, was utterly falſe, 
groundleſs, and invented out of pure malice; at the ſame 
time they embraced his communion, and anathematized the 
Arian hereſy and all its adherents (E). 

We have nothing elſe in the ancients worthy of notice 
concerning our pope, who died on the 12th of April 352, 
and was buried, as is faid, in the cemitery of Caliſthus, on 
the Aurelian way, where he had built a church; but was re- 
moved in 817, by pope Paſchal I, to the church of St. Prax- 
edes; and from that again by Innocent II, in 1140, to 
St. Mary's beyond the Tyber. 


13% 


Of the many writings aſcribed to Julius, none, except his Bower's 


two letters already mentioned, are authentic. 


tals have a liturgy which they ſuppole to be compoſed by Ju- 


(v) Gregory the uſurper died 
about the beginning of this year. 
Hitt. des papes. 


rors before the council at Milan, 
and then repaired to Rome ; 
whereupon Baronius obſerves, 
that as this was a matter of tog 
great moment to be finally dect- 
ded by the council of Milan, 
though the Roman preſbyters were 
preſent, they ſent them to Julius, 
that they might abjure their errors 
in his preſence, agreeably to the 
ancient cuſtom ' of the catholic 
church, viz. that eminent heretics 
ſhould abjure their herefies only 
at Rome. But, in the firſt place, 
they were not ſent by the council, 
but went to Rome of their own 
accord. In the ſecond place, the 
matter was finally determined at 
Milan. Yet, as they had impo- 
ſed upon that council by a pre- 


(x) They firſt abjured their er- 


tended abjuration, ſo they went 
to Rome to impoſe in like manner 
on Julius, and obtain by that 
means his communion ; which 
they did accordingly, notwith- 
ſtandinghis * infallibity.” Beſides, 
as both Athanaſius ande his ene- 
mies had referred their cauſe to 
the arbitration of Julius, he was 
the fitteſt perſon to receive the re- 
tractation of the falſe evidence 


which they had formerly given. 


As to the cuſtom that eminent 
heretics ſhould abjure their here- 
ſies only at Rome, no man can be 
ſo little verſed in eccleſiaſtical 


hiſtory, as not to know that no 


ſuch cuſtom ever obtained in the 
catholic church. Not to recur to 
more ancient times, the Arian 
biſhops abjured their errors before 
the council held at Jeruſalem in 
335. Bower's Hiſt. of the popes, 
under this article. ä 


* 
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The Orien- Hiſt, of the 


Popes, V. 1. 
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SULITUS I 


lius : a ſuppoſition which, though groundleſs, ſhews him to 
have been in great repute in thoſe parts. | 


JULIUS I, the CCXXIIId pope of Rome, called 
before Julian de la Ruvere, was a native of Arbizuola, a 
village of the Savoneſe, being the ſon of Raphael de la Ru- 
vere, brother to pope Sixtus IV, and Theodore Manerola 
his wife (F). Julias had been ſucceſſively biſhop of Car- 
pentras, Albano, Oftia, Bolognia, and Avignon. He had 
alſo been dean of the college of cardinals, and was created 
himſelf one of that order in 1471, with the title of cardinal 
of St. Peter ad vincula, by his uncle, pope Sixtus IV, who 
had likewiſe given him the command of the eccleſiaſtical 
troops againſt ſome rebels in the ſtate of Ombria; an employ 
which exactly ſuited his genius. In 1480, he was ſent le- 
gate into France; was afterwards at the head of a party in 
tour couclaves, and, at laſt, had the addreſs of raiſing him- 
ſelf to the pontificate. | 8 | 

There was a very lar circumſtance in his election, 
for he may be ſaid to have been made pope before the car- 
dinals entered the canclave; he was ſure of it, and was 
made pope at his coming into 'it, in defiance of the pro- 
verb, that he who is pope at his entering into the conclave, 
comes out a cardinal. This ſudden election was the more 
extraordinary, as he had always ſhewed himſelf to be of a 
turbulent and formidable diſpoſition, had ever been reſtleſs, 
and, having ſpent his life in perpetual toils, muſt neceſſarily 
have created himſelf enemies among many perſons of high 
diſtinction. But money effects all things; it created a pope 
before the cardinals had met in order to elect one, a cir- 
cumſtance that had never happened before. Julius was 


actually elected the very night 


() Authors are divided upon 
the ſubject of this pope's family 
af Ruvere. Eraſmus, for inftance, 
among his Adages has this, A 
Remoadtribuval, which, fays he, 
is ſaid in a proverbial way, when 
i man is advanced from a low 
condition to an honaurable poſt. 
This pope Julian II. is ſaid in his 
younger days to have becn a wa- 
terman ; and Le Blond aſſures us, 
that the pope hi mſelf often men- 
tioned it by way of vaunt of his 


7 


of their firſt entrance into the 


merit. But Anaſtaſius Germa- 
nius has aſſerted that all this is 
falfe, and that Leonard de la Ru- 
vere, father to Sixtus IV, was a 
very noble knight, and that the 
Ruvere family lived in great ſplen- 
dor before the p e's exaltation. 
Erafm. Adag. c it 3. cent. 4. 
num. 86. Bandelle, Nouvelle 31, 
of the firſt part, fol. 219. verſo 
Theeph. Raynaud Bibliotheca, 


P- 3094s 
conclaye 3 


JULIUS Il. 


conclave z another circumſtance not to be parallelled in the 
memory of man. 'The truth is, he had an opportunity of 


diſtributing both money, and a great number of benehces and 


ſpiritual dignities, not only ſuch as were his own, but alfo 
thoſe of other people. At the ſame time he made extrava- 
gant and numberleſs promiſes to the cardinals, princes, ba- 
rons, and all thoſe who might be of ſervice to him in that 
affair. Nor were his promiſes thought by many, to be much 
greater than he could or would fulfil, when he ſhould be 
raiſed to the pontificate. For he had ſo long enjoyed the re- 
putation of being an ingenuous man, and true to his word, 
that Alexander VI, who was a bitter enemy to him, and 
inveighed ſharply againſt him on other — 9 confeſſed 
that he was a man of his word: an encomium which, to 

in the pontificate, he did not ſcruple to ſtain. For in- 
| a he obtained the vote and intereſt of cardinal Aſcogne, 
a leading man among the Italians, upon a promiſe that, if 
he mould be choſen pope, he would re-eſtabliſh the Floria in 
Milan. In like manner he won over the cardinal de Caru- 
jal, chief of the Spaniſh faction, by flattering him with aſ- 
ſurances, that he would preſerve the kingdom of Naples for 
their catholic majeſties. (G) And, at laſt, to make ſure 
work, by the addition of the Spaniards, he had recourſe to 
his old enemy the duke de Valentinois, and procured an in- 
terview with him in the palace of the Vatican, in preſence of 


the cardinals of the Spaniſh faction, at which a reconci- 


liation was effected between them ; our cardinal engaging 
that, in caſe he ſhould obtain the ſovereign power in the 
pontificate, by the duke's means, he would confer on him 
the poſt of holy ſtandard-bearer and peneral of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical forces (H). All theſe promiſes and engagements 


(6) Guicciard. lib. 6. that now, ſince a new pope was 
(n) It is ſaid, that as he was to be elected, provided the duke 
himſelf the duke's enemy, he bri- would employ his intereſt for him, 
bed ſome perſons, who wrought he would treat him as a ſon. The 
fo far upon the duke, as to make duke gave credit to the ſtory ſo far 


| Sor upwards of ten yeas; and | 
- N. 4 he 


him believe Julius was his father; 


that he had kept his mother at a 
time when ſhe was thought to be 
enjoyed only by cardinal Borgia, 
afterwards Alexander VI ; that 
the jealoufy which Borgia had con- 
ceived on that account, was the 
ſole cauſe of his perſecuting him 


as to conſent that the cardinals of 


his faction ſhould give their votes 
tor him; who did not fail imme - 
diately to diveſt him of all Ro- 
magna and Umbria, inſtead of 
acknowledging him for his ſon. 
Varilla's Anecdotes de France, 
P · 2295 238. 
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TULIU.S.IL 
he treated as ſo much ſcaffolding, to be pulled down as fooy 
as he had gained his end, and the building was finiſhed, 
He had before prevented the cardinal d' Amboiſe, chief of the 
French party, from mounting the pontifical throne, after 
the deceaſe of Alexander VI, by flattering him into a. belief, 
that his eventual ſucceſſion thereto ſhould be ſecured to him 
after the death of Pius III. This pope lived only 26 days; 
and Julius employed that interval fo diligently for himſelſ, 
that he was elected, almoſt with one voice, by thirty- ſix car- 
dinals, for this reaſon, becauſe he had engaged to reſtore the 
honour of the holy ſee, and the liberties of Italy. This hap- 
pened in the night between the laſt day of October and the 
firſt of November 1503. | 

As no man was ever formed with a more martial ſou] than 
he, ſo it is ſaid, that he took the name of Julius in memory 
of Julius Cæſar (1), and in emulation of pope Alexan- 
der VI. Moreover, we are told, that, contrary to the 
cuſtom of his predeceſſors, he wore his beard long, in order 
to give himſelf a more venerable aſpect. One of the firſt 
exerciſes of his ſovereignty was the bull of diſpenſation for 
the marriage of Henry, then prince of Wales, with Catha- 
Tine of Arragon, his 3 widow; the bull was granted 
December 12, 1503. However, when the Engliſh ambaſ- 
ſadors arrived the ſollowing year at Rome, to do homage to 
the pope for their kingdoms, having preſented their letters 
of credence, beginning in theſe terms, Henry, by the 
© ins of God king of England and: France, and lord of 
Ireland“; Robert, biſhop of Rouſillon, ambaſſador of 
France, being preſent, immediately fell on his knees, and 
begged the pope not to receive the Engliſh ambaſſadors in 
that quality; which was granted by his holineſs ; according- 
ly, the words and France* were expunged. And the 
French ambaſſador cauſed an act thereof to be entered in 
proper form (Kk), ; 

Notwithſtanding the notorious ſimony which raiſcd Julius 
to the popedom, he publiſhed a bull in July 1505, by whicb 
it was ordained, that in caſe of any ſimony in the election of 
the popes, either practiſed by the elected or the electors, the 


 - election ſhould be deemed null; that an action might be 


brought againſt the elected as againſt an heretic ; and the 
aſſiſtance of the fecylar arm might be implored to puniſh him 


(1) He ſeems to have adopted * perio. 
Ciceros maxim, ! Si juſtitia eſt (x) Apyd Raynaldi An. 1003, 
* yviplanga, viglanda eſt pro im- as quoted in Hiſtoire des papes. 


* 
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by depoſition : that both himſelf, and all that had concurred 
in his election, ſhould be deprived of the cardinalate, and of 
every benefice, fief, dignity, and eſtate that they poſſeſſed; 
and, laſtly, that thoſe cardinals who had not conſented to 
this ſimony, might elect another pope, and call a general 
council upon the occaſion. A very good and religious re- 
medy this. But, on the 28th of July, the ſame year, he 
gave another bull, which was not quite fo diſintereſted ; for 
in this laſt he ordered all beneficed perſons, who, according 
to the modern uſage, were to take out their grants from the 
court of Rome, to render themſelves there without fail, and 
pay their annates; he alſo confirmed all the bulls made by 
his predeceſſors on that ſubject ; but, as to reformation of 
manners, he took little concern about it during his popedom. 
It is true, he ſummoned a council to meet at the Lateran 
in 1512, and eſtabliſhed a congregation conſiſting of eight 
cardinals, to ſettle what ſhoul be propoſed therein, in order 
to reſtore the diſcipline, to reform the manners, to ſuppreſs 
the licentiouſneſs of the court of Rome, and take away other 
abuſes that had crept into the church; and made a fpeech 
upon the ſcandal of theſe corruptions in that court, which 
ought to be the manſion of virtue and the center of holineſs, 
whence the whole univerſal church ought to draw, as from a 
pure fountain, their rules and maxims of good manners, as 
well as the principles of religion, the ſovereign pontiff, con- 
tinues he, ought to ſanctify thoſe whom he prefers, and 


none but ſaints ought to be preferred by him: if this was 


really the tenor of his ſpeech, what a fund of hypocriſy 
muſt he have? He, who was even infamous for rioting in the 
arms both of Venus and Bacchus ; the uſual vices of the 
military life. 

This indeed, as we have already obſerved, was his pre- 
dominant paſſion, and accordingly we find him figuring it 
under the banner of Bellona much more than that of Chrift. 
As he entered upon the pontificate in an ill humour with the 
Venetians, who, in the preceding years, had conquered a 
great number of places which were then in the poſſeſſion of 
the duke de Valentinois, the pope laying claim to theſe 
places, ſtruck up a formidable league with the emperor and 
the French king againſt that republic ; the duke of Ferrara, 
the marquis of Mantua, the republic of Florence, and the 


king of Hungary, were all obliged to come into this 
| | | | league; 
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| Tous of that monarch, Lewis XII, as de 
great part of the country under his dominion, which his holi- 
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league (L); fo that the Venetians were threatened with im- 
minent utter ruin, But they found their ſafety in the ſlow- 
neſs of the emperor Maximilian, and in the inconſtancy, not 
to ſay perhdy of the pope, who, ſeeing the powerful army 
which was ſent into Italy by the French, 2 grew jea- 


igning to reduce a 


neſs meant to ſecure to himſelf by the aſſiſtance of both his 


allies. 


In this diſpoſition, he ſet the emperor againſt Lewis, who 
thereupon diſbanded his army, and had returned immediately 
to France, had not he been ſtopped by Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, who deſired to have a conference with him. The two 
monarchs had accordingly an interview at Savona, where it 


is faid they entered into meaſures for depoſing Julius by a 


council; and Maximilian entered into the ſame deſign. 

In the mean time the pope had raiſed an army, and putting 
himſelf at the head of it, had begun to execute his deſigns, 
by taking Baglioni, Bologna, and Perouſa; he then pro- 
ceeded directly againſt the Venetians. That republic, be- 
fides Cervia, which they had held for almoſt two centuries, 
and Ravenna from the year 1441, were ſtill maſters of many 
places in Romagna. At firſt, Julius demanded all theſe 
demeſnes in a civil manner, but that proving ineffectual, 
he had recourſe to arms; and being unable to ſuſtain the 
whole weight of the war by himſelf, he laid aſide his re- 
ſentments againſt Maximilian, Lewis, and Ferdinand, and 
even projected an alliance with theſe three princes. A vaſt de- 
fign ! and yet he found means to effect it, and the league was 
concluded at Cambray in 1508, whence it took its name; 

'The emperor and rats immediately ſigned the treaty. 


but the pope, without any expreſs diſavowal of the ſigning 


made by cardinal d'Amboiſe in his name, ſhewed, by his 


Conduct, that he had no intention to go on fo faſt. He 


feared the conſequenccs of the emperor's obtaining an eſta- 
bliſhment in Italy; nor did he enough affect Lewis XII, to 
increaſe his power. He choſe rather to recover the demeſnes 
of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, without favouring either of the two 
ſovereigns. Wherefore, as the Venetians ſeemed to be 


_ alarmed by the league, he firſt ſounded their ambaſladors, to 


(L) The poet's pretenſions za, Rimini, Imola, Caſena, with 
were conſiderable, for he laid all the cities and demeſnes belong- 
claim to Ravenna, Cervia, Faen- ing to them. 


know 
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know if their maſters were diſpoſed to give any ſatisfaction to 
the holy ſee by ſurrendry, at leaſt of Faenza and Rimini. 
But, this being rejected by that ſenate, the pope accepted 
and ratified the famous league of Cambray, March 22, 
1509. 

N as ſoon as he underſtood the French were drawing 
their cannon againſt the republic, he began to lance his 
thunderbolts the ſame way, and publiſhed a monitory in 
form of a bull, admoniſhing them to reſtore the uſurped de- 
meſnes of the church, with all the profits they had received 
from them, upon pain of putting the city of Venice itſelf, 
with all its territories, under an interdict. The Venetians, 
on their fide, avoided this ftroke by appealing, as uſual, to 
2 general council. Whereupon the pope publiſhed a ſecond 
bull, July 1, 1509, wherein he actually interdicted th 
whole country of Venice and all its inhabitants. | 

It is foreign to our plan to enter into the detail of the ſeve- 
ral conqueſts made by the king of France, the emperor, and 
the pope, over the Venetians. It is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that the pope made himſelf maſter of the citadel of Ravenna, 
and the doge wrote to him in the moſt ſubmiſſive language, 
leaving him to make his own terins without reſerve, provided 
he would receive fix ambaſſadors, whom the republic ſent to 
beg abſolution from the cenſures which they had incurred, 
and admit them to kiſs his feet. The pope was fo much 
ſoftened by this ſubmiſſion, that, maugre all the oppoſition 
made thereto by the princes in league with him, he propoſed 
in the conſiſtory to receive theſe ambaſſadors, to which the 
cardinals conſented, Thus his holineſs re-uniting himſelf 
with the Venetians, changed the face of affairs intirely in 
favour of the republic. | 

However, Julius ſtruck up a new treaty with Lewis XII, 
by which this laſt, among others, yielded to the pope the no- 
mination of all the biſhoprics then vacant in his dominions, 
without comprehending thoſe which ſhould hereafter become 
vacant ; and Julius promiſed a cardinal's hat to the biſhop of 
Alby, nephew to cardinal d'Amboiſe, But this article of 


the vacant biſhoprics created new broils between them; for 


the pope, according to cuſtom, conferring theſe. benefices 
upon thoſe of his own court, diſpoſed, by his own authority, 
of the biſhopric of Provence, the titular biſhop of which 
died at the court of Rome. The king pretended this was 
an infraction of the laft treaty, and, without waiting for ſa- 
tisfaction from that court, preſently ſeized the revenues 
of all the benefices poſſeſſed by the prelates of it in = 
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Milaneſe; and though this affair was accommodated, yet 
the pope, little regarding the crime of perhdy, raiſed all his 


forces againſt Lewis; whereupon the emperor, who had re- 


covered all his ancient demeſnes by the aſſiſtance of France, 
made a new treaty with Lewis againſt the Venetians, which 
threw theſe laſt into ſuch a conſternation, that, by a con- 
cordat, dated Feb. 25, 1510, they put themſelves abſolutely 
under the pope's direction, who, in return, projected a 
league a2ainſt France, into which he actually engaged the 
Swiſs cantons. 

In theſe circumſtances, a ſmall matter of intereſt brought 
Julius into the field. Alfonſus, duke of Ferrara, was poſ- 
felled of ſome ſalt works at Comachio, whilſt thoſe at Cervia 
were held by the pope, who uſed to ſell his ſalt in Lombardy. 
But Alfonſus having contracted to ſerve that king with the 
commodity at a lower rate, hereupon his holineſs, as ſoon as 
the news reached his ears, commanded the duke to break the 


contract, and, upon his refuſal, immediately began the war, 


in which his conduct, at the fiege of Mirandola, has been 
thought worthy of particular notice. Being determined to 
attack Ferrara, he was adviſed to take Mirandola firſt ; he 


let out on the ſecond of January, from Bologna, accom- ' 


panied by three cardinals; and being come to the camp, 
he took up his quarters in a country cottage that was expoſed 
to the enemy's cannon, not being farther from the walls 
of Mirandola than twice the diſtance of a common croſs-bow 
ſhot, inſomuch, that two men were killed in his kitchen; 
but neither did this leſſen his fury, nor the continual ſnows 
and cold, which was ſo extreme, that the ſoldiers could 
fearce bear it. Notwithſtanding this, toiling no leſs with 
his mind than with his body, he was inceſſantly riding up 
and down the camp, in order to finiſh the planting of the 
cannon; and not being ſatisfied with any thing that had been 
done or was then doing, he vented the moſt bitter com- 
paints againſt all his, captains, except Mark Anthony Co- 
lonna, whom he had lately ſent for from Modena. He pro- 
miſed, that if the ſoldiers would ſignalize themſelves, he 
would not make any compoſition with the city, but ſuffer his 
army to ſack it. However, Mezerai relates, that the city 
ſurrendering upon articles March 19, the pope would be, 
and was, carried into it through the breach. Hereupon Mon- 


ſtrelet makes the following remark: „ Julius abandoned 


0 St. Peter's chair, to aſſume the title of Mars, the god of 
++ war, to diſplay his three crowns in the field, and to ſleep 
| | 2” in 
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tt in 4 watch-tower; and. God knows what a charming 
« figure theſe mitres, croſſes, and crofiers made, fluttering 
« up and down the fields. "The devil was not fo filly as to 
« be there, for benedictions were too cheap.” 

Mean time, his holineſs having granted the inveſtiture of 
the kingdom of Naples to Ferdinand of Arragon, in preju- 
dice to the claim of France, this monarch threatened the 
pope with a war, if he did not revoke the grant, But Ju- 


lius, who then wanted a pretence of breaking with Lewis, 


demanded of him ſome towns that the holy ſee had a tolerable 
right to, which being refuſed, as he expected, he excom- 
municated his majeſty, and put the whole French kingdom 
under an interdict. Jo prevent any ill conſequences that 
might ariſe from this interdict, Lewis, about the end of Sep- 
tember 15 10, convoked a general ſynod of the Gallican 
church at Tours, wherein the clergy declared the pope's 
cenſures were to be eſteemed null and void; and this done, he 
preſently ſtruck up a new treaty with the emperor, wherein 
it was agreed, that both princes ſhould endeavour to procure 
a general council, in which Maximilian's view was to pro- 
cure the depoſition of the pope, and to get himſelf elected 
in his room. The pope, whe was too quick-fighted not to 
foreſee the conſequences of this treaty, fulminated his cen- 
ſures againſt the clergy of France, and changed his monitory 
againſt the duke of Ferrara into an excommunication, in 
which he comprehended all the French auxiliaries, with 
their commander, marſhal de Chaumont, by name. 

The meaſures taken by the French diſturbed his holineſs 
the more, as he was informed ſome cardinals engaged in 
them, and that five of them had already deſerted him in his 
journey from Rome to Bologna, where he had ordered all 
the college to attend him. While he was at Bologna, and 
his army lying incamped round Modena, the Marſhal Chau- 
mont formed a deſign of ſeizing upon his perſon, which, 
however, had no better ſucces than another project of the 
fame kind, laid by the chevalier Baiard, when his holinet< 
was upon the road to the ſiege of Mirandola. However, 


Trivalico, who, in 1517, ſucceeded Chaumont in the com- 


mand of the French army, having retaken Concordia and 
Bologna, theſe laſt people, in rage and hatred of Julius, 


pulled down, and broke in pieces the famous ftatue of him, 
done by Michael Angelo. He was repreſented ſtanding in 
the attitude of a ſoldier, but with his rigli: hand liftea up 


Towards 
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towards heaven, as giving a benediction (M). His holineſ 
had cauſed it to be erected when he took poſſeſſion of Bo- 
logna, and drove out the family of the Bentivoglio. 

The loſs of Bologna being laid to the charge of the car- 
dinal of Pavia, he, in his own defence, threw the fault upon 
the duke 4 the pope's nephew, who reſented the af- 

egree, as to aſſaſſinate the cardinal in the open 
ſtreet. This loſs of his minion made the pope's reſidence at 
Ravenna inſupportable ; he therefore returned to Rome, 
where yet he would have found little ſecurity, if the victo- 


rious French army had purſued him; and, to complete his 


misfortunes, he ſaw, in the road to Rimini, the placard; 
fixed up, giving notice for calling a general council at Piſa 
in September. | = | 

The cardinal of Narbonne was at the head of this pro- 
jet; and being joined by two Italian cardinals, and the 
Imperial and French ambaſſadors, the decree was publiſhed 
for convoking a council at Piſa, wherein the pope himſelf 
was ſummoned to appear. In oppoſition to this, Julius 
called another council at Rome, to meet in April the enſuing 
year 1512; publiſhed a bull citing the revolted cardinals to 
appear there; and applied to the king of Spain, who declared 
in his favour, and even took up arms in his cauſe. However, 
the council of Piſa met Nov. 1, this year, 1511, but being 
diſturbed there by Julius's party, they removed, after the 
third ſeflion, to Milan, where ſtill they met with no better 
reception, and did not continue long in quiet. 

On the other hand, the pope laboured fo inceſſantly to 
form a league offenſive and defenſive againſt France, that 
at length he concluded, with Ferdinand and the Venetians, 
that treatey which was called the holy league; in con- 
ſequence whereof the war raged with the extremeſt = in 


Italy. But the pope, who had kindled the flame, did not 


find his account in it. For the French gained a memorable 
victory over the allied army at Ravenna; which, if it had 


been well followed, would, no doubt, have utterly ruined 


Julius. But little advantage was made of it, and the 


pope recovered the ill ſtate of his affairs ſo much, that 


the French were obliged to abandon the Milaneſe the ſame 


(1%) Tho people of Bologna was liftad up, the pope ſaid, it 
were the more offended at this was for either purpoſe, according 
ſtatue, inaſmuch, as, having ſes ts they did deterve reward or pu- 
veral times aſked whether it vas to niſhment. | 
BleG os ure them that this arm 
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year. This conduct of Lewis is aſcribed to the ſuperſtition 
of his queen, Anne of Bretagne, who continually filled 
his head with ſo many ſcruples about the war againſt the 
pope, that what by motives of conſcience, and by careleſs in- 


trigues and importunities, ſhe often difarmed the king, and 


retarded his deſigns. In this unfortunate conjuncture, the 
fathers of Piſa, who had removed to Milan, were conſtrained 
to fly to Lyons after their eighth ſeſſion, in which they had 
ſuſpended Julius from the adminiſtration of the pontificate, 
declaring it to be devolved upon the council. 

Julius, on the other fide, more irritated than ever againſt 
France, - publiſhed a new interdict, more extenſive than the 
former, againſt that kingdom, diſcharging all his ſubjects 
from their oaths of allegiance, particularly thoſe of Normandy 
and Gaſcony, This laſt article brought Henry VIII. of En- 

nd to declare againſt France; fo that, notwithſtanding 
wis's proteſting againſt the interdict, the pope ſaw himſelf 
in the full completion of his wiſhes, In this height of his 
proſperity he excommunicated the king and queen of Na- 
varre, who had fided with Lewis XII, and opened the coun- 
ci of Lateran, which met on the 3d of May 15 12, in a nu- 
merous aſſembly. / 

From this time the affairs of the French to decline. 
Bologna was the firſt place that ſhook off their yoke, and 


Anthony Colonna committed ſuch cruelties there, as the 


Turks alone feemed capable of, and that in contempt of 
the capitulatien which had been granted to the garriſon. 
This example broke the union between France and the Flo- 
rentines, who dreaded, and not without reafon, the fury of 
— At the fame time an army of 18000 Swiſs 
entered the Milaneſe in favour of the pope, whilſt the empe- 
ror, who ſuffered himſelf to be won over by his holineſs, ſent 
orders to his Germans to quit the French army : fo that La 
Palice, the French — not being able to oppoſe the holy 
league, after ſhifting from place to place, loſt the whole Mila- 
neſe, and was forced to retire into Piedmont. By this izing 
revolution the pope recovered Ravenna, Bologna, all Ro- 
magna, and drove the French out of Italy. 

here remained ſtill four things for Julius abſolutely to 
conſummate his ambitious views; to ſtrip the duke of Fer- 
rara ; to re- eſtabliſn the houſe of Sforza at Milan; that 
of Medicis at Florence; and laſtly, to drive the Germans 
and Spaniards out'of Italy, The firſt very narrowly eſcaped 


out of his hands; he finiſhed the ſecond ; he * 
Wert tage 1d, 
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thouſand Swiſs into the Neapolitan territories. 
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third, which was completed by bribing the Spaniards; fo that 
nothing was left beſides the fourth. But this was an enter- 
prize of no eaſy execution, and before he entered into it, he 
reſolved to drive the French out of Genoa, which was 


his own country: this he completed in September, on the 


toth of which month the French ſurrendered the town of 
Cremona, the only thing they had then left there, to the 
Venetians : but theſe laſt refuſing to accept the terms of a 


| propoſed accommodation with the emperor, were abandoned 


by the pope, who ſtruck up a league againſt them with his 
imperial majeſty, by which Maximilian, abandoning the 
council of Piſa, recognized the authority of that at Late- 
ran (x). In the interim there was grown a coldneſs between 
the courts of Rome and Spain, on account of Ferdinand's de- 
clining to perform his promiſe of aſſiſting the pope and the 
king of England in recovering Guienne in France, The 
Spaniard was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, and 
the pope not being able to effect his deſign to diſpoſſeſs him 
by any direct means, had recourſe to the project of a croiſade, 
which would furniſh a pretence for introducing at leaſt thirty 
The alliance 
between the Cantons and Ferdinand was indeed an obſtacle 
to this project; but the term of that league being nearly expi- 
red, Julius prevented the renewing of it by a ſingle letter, 
Thus, being out of danger from the Spaniard, he refuſed to 


ſupply his monthly quota of money promiſed, towards the 


ſupport of that army, which, by this means, he reckoned 
would be forced to retire ; fo that there would be no other 


foreign troops in Italy beſides the Swiſs, which he could ſend 


home at any time, by paying them well; ſince they only 


made war as mercenaries, according to the genius of that 


nation. ; 2 


* * 


But theſe deſigns of the pope were preſently ſeen through 


(x) The king of France had 


alrcady ſubmitted to the council 


of Litcran, and that in a low 
and grovelling manner. Hence 


'Mr. Bayle takes occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that princes ſeldom or ne- 
ver ended their quarrels with the 


Feb“ but to their own confu- 
ion. The inſtrument of this ſub- 


miſſion is in La reponſe de Caffeteau 


by Ferdinand, who, to defeat them, reſolved to make an 


au myſtere d'iniquitè, p. 1221, 
& ſeq. The ſubmiſſion of both 
theſe princes is the more extraor- 
dinary, as the cardinals had con- 
vened the council at Piſa, at their 
requeſt, and in execution of the 
decree of the council of Conſtance, 


they had protected the fathers 


who compoled it. 
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accommodation with France. During which negotiation, 
his holineſs fulminated afreſh againſt this laſt kingdom. The 
« wrath of Julius, ſays Mezeray, on this — broke all 
« bounds. He drew up a decree in the name of the council, [of 
« Lateran] for transferring the kingdom of France, with his 
« title of The moſt Chriſtian, to the king of England. But 
« as he was upon the point of publiſhing it, Heaven taking pity 
« of him, and of Chriſtianity in general, took him out of the 
« world on the 23d of February 1513.” He died of a flow 
fever, cauſed, as is ſaid, by grief and vexation, at his not 
being able to effectuate an accommodation between the em- 
peror and the Venetians (o). The truth is, he had long 
laboured under an infirm bad ſtate of health, which was en- 
tirely broken by eares and troubles. The leaſt accidents 
were ſufficient to unhinge a conſtitution already rendered in- 
firm with age. All the world ſaw that, being now upwards 
of 70 years old, his end drew near. He was ſenſible of it 
himſelf, and employed the little time which he had to live in 
regulating ſuch of his affairs as he thought the moſt urgent. 


In quality of Julian de la Ruvera, he pardoned the cardinals © 


at Piſa, but not in quality of pope. He ſeemed to remember 
his family only in one inſtance, which was, in procuring 
from the ſacred college a promiſe, that the cardinals would con- 
ſent to the enfeoffment of Pezuro to the duke de Uretin his 
nephew. Donna Felicia de la Ruvera, ſeeing him on the 
verge of death, begged a cardinal's hat for her uterine bro- 
ther Guy de Montefalcone ; but the pope refuſed it, reply- 
ing coldly, that the ſubject was not worthy ; which faid, he 
turned his head on the other ſide and expired. He was not 
regretted even by thoſe whom he had ſerved, becauſe he did 
it with an ill grace, The martial humour of this pope gave 
occaſion to a great number of writers to aſſert, that he one 
day threw St. Peter's keys into the Tiber, in order to make 
uſe only of St. Paul's ſword : but for this there is no ſufficient 
voucher. However that be, it may be ſaid, that if this pope 
was not endowed with the qualities that form the good biſhop, 
he had at leaſt thoſe of a conquering prince. He had great 
courage, and a head well turned for politics, by which he 
formed alliances or broke them as it ſuited his intereſt. He 
was a lover of wine (y) and women (O, ſoldier- like, and 

| is 


(0) Mezerai abrege chronol. ing ſtory, pleaſant enough, is re- 
* * 1717. lated of him: The Germans, ha- 
P) 


o 
Vob, VN. 


this purpoſe the folle w- ving aſked the pope leave to eat 
| 0 | fleſh 
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FULIUS u. 
is even accuſed of ſporting with his own ſex (R). There h 
not a ſingle crime he eſcapes being accuſed of in a ſatire inti- 
tuled A dialogue of pope Julius with St. Peter at paradiſe- 
gate, where he is alſo charged to be eaten up with the pox (s). 
The hatred he conceived againſt France, where he had 
found fo ſecure an aſylum under the pontificate of Alexan- 
der VI, was ſo exceflive, that he gave orders for killing all 
the French that ſhould be met with, promiſing a reward to 
all who ſhould exccute this order. Upon the whole, it is 


feſh on St. Martin's day, when it 


ſhould fall on a fiſh-day, Julius, 
unwilling to deny their requeſt, 
publithed a grant of it, but upon 
this condition, that they ſhould 
drink no wine that day. This was 
equivalent to a refuſal, there be- 
ing more to be loſt than got by 
ſuch an indulgence. Bayle, from 
a remark of mr. de Ia Monnoie's, 
who quotes for it Bandel. Nou- 
velle 31, of Bart. r, fol. 219, 
verſo. Some hiſtorians obſerve, 
that, accuſing the French of drun- 
kenneſs, a thing which they par- 
ticularly laid to his charge, he 


. coined a new word, calling them 


Piſciavini, Wine-piſſers; and we 
are told that one of his officers, a 
Norman, alluding to this, faid 
one day to him; © By my troth, 
holy father, you are a true 
© Frenchman then, for you are 
one of the greateſt wine-piſſers 
* upon earth. Bayle from Mon- 
* noie as before. 

(Q) He had a daughter who was 
married to John joſeph de Urſinis. 
'Bayle. 

(*) In a treatiſe of one of the 
Ames oft Paris, we read of two 
yvung gentlemen forced by him, 
whom queen Ange, conſort of 
Lewis XII, had recommended to 
he cardinal de Nantes, in order 
to carry them into Italy. Myſtere 
d'iniquts, p. 302. By Du Pleſlis 


iHlournay, | 


5) The ſatire was intituled 
Jolivs, and is printed in Dectione- 


evident 


memorabiles, p. 61, vol. 2, by 
Wolfius: and it was printed at 
Paris, with the king's licence, in 
1612, atthe end of the Acts of the 
council of Piſa, and by ſome aſ- 
cribed to Eraſmus, who reſentedit, 
and endeavourcd to clear himſelf, 
Eraſm. epiſt. 1, lib. 12, p. 575, 
576. However, the ſame thing 
has been ſince confirmed by the au- 
thority of Baluze. Bibl. Baluziana, 
num. 2656. Eraſmus was at Rome 
in 1509, when Julius offered him 
a place among his penitentiaries, 
which was both profitable and ho- 
nourable, and a ſtep to the higheſt 
preferment at that court. He was 
taken into the protection of Ra- 
phael cardinal of St. George, and, 
at his perſuaſion, was put upon 3 
very ungratelful taſk, the declaim- 
ing backward and forward upon 
the ſame argument; firſt to diſ- 
ſuade from undertaking a war a- 
gainſt the Venetians, and then te 
exhort to the ſaid war, upon the 
pope's Fr his holy mind. 
Jortin's Life of Eraſmus, p. 31, 
from Eraſm. Catal. lucubr. who 
takes notice that Eraſmus com- 
mends Julius, but it is ironically, 
© Utalium pontificem deccat, Ju- 
© lium tamen non decet : fi is fit 
„Julius cujus mite ingenium & 
* ſingularis vitæ ſanctimonia 2 


© bello ' videntur abhorrere : It 
would become another pontiff, 
but does not become Julius: If 
© that be Julius, whoſe mild dit. 
© poſition and hingulas fanGtity of 


"6 lite 


— 
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tis evident that he copied his predeceſſors in the ſpirit of enlarg- Hitoire des 


- ing the power and dominion of the papal ſee (T). pow 
s), . ay le. 
ad JUNIUS (Apr1an) one of the moſt learned men of 

N- the ſixteenth century, was born July 1, 1511 or 1512 (v), 

al at Horn in Holland, of which place his father had not onl 

to been ſecretary, but five times burgomaſter; he was alſo 

15 twice deputed to the court of Denmark, and once to Swe- 

ent den, and other places; and, being a man of learning, took 


care to have his ſon liberally educated. With this deſign Adrian, 


by having paſſed through his firſt ſtudies at Haerlem and Lou- 
n ain, fixed upon phyſic for his profeſſion, and, for his im- 
the provement therein, he reſolved to travel abroad. Accord- 
af- ingly, going firſt to France, he put himſelf under the care of 
— James Houlier, a celebrated phyſician at Paris. From thence 


he went to Bologna in Italy, where he was admitted doctor 
ing of phyſic, and afterwards paſſing through ſeveral parts of 
au- Germany in his way home, it was not long before he croſ- 
na, ſed the channel into England. 


= Here he became phyſician to the duke of Norfolk in 1543, 
ies and was afterwards retained in that quality by a certain great 
"ah lady. He continued in England ſeveral years, and wrote 
heſt many books there; among others, a Greek and Latin lexi- 


was con, to which he added 6500 words. He dedicated this 


= ' life ſeem to be abhorrent of to a third part, in a braſs kettle, . 
5 war.“ Eraſm. De rer. cop. 7. 1, old rags torn to ſcraps, with crumbs 
n. c. 86. Jortin, p. 69, note (c), of the fineſt white bread, and a 
Nig who calls him a pope of quarrel- fomentation of arſenic ſublimate 
be lome memory. In the ſatire cal- in roſe and plantain water; then, 
* led Julius, he is charged with be- expreſſing or drying the powder, 
Ore ng publicly a miſchievous man, he applied it to the ulcer, to 
ind. à drunkard, a murderer, a ſimo- which he had given his oath to the 
us mac, a poiſoner, a perfured pope, that he would no more ap- 
S b wretch, rapacious, defiled in every ply any ſalve or plaiſter ; he ſpee- 
enn. relpe&t with luſts of a monſtrous dily effected the cure, to the ad- 
ll find, and, in fine, quite covered miration of every one. Bzyle from 
J — orer with the French diſeaſe. It Naudzus in Pentade Quæſtion. 
* Items to be an ulcer called Nodum 1atrophilologicarum, P- 122, edit. 
ö arnoſum, occaſioned by this diſ- Genev. 1647, who eites Jean de 
LS tale, which being treated unſuc- Vigo, lib. 2 Chirurg tractat. cap. 3. 

It elsfully ſo long, that the pope, (T) See more of this pope's 
tif, gowing tired of plaiſtering, would hiſtory in Bembo's Hift. of Ve- 

If rot at laſt ſuffer any more nice. a h 
dit. ſuch dreſſings. Hereupon the ſur- (v) The firſt date is taken rem 
; of von, the —— John de Vigo, his lite prefixed to his epiſtlee, and 


to avoid the plaiſters, projected a 


ew method of cure. He boiled 


the ſecond from Meurſius's Athen-: 
Batav. 


Q 2 
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]JUNIUS,. 
work, in 1548, to Edward VI, with the title of king. Ed- 
ward not being acknowledged ſuch by the pope, our au- 


thor, who was of that religion, fell under the diſpleaſure of 


the court of Rome, for his dedication, and was proſecuted 
for it along time after. His works were put into the Index 
Expurgatorius, where he was branded as a Calviniſt, and an 
author * damnate memorize, of condemned memory” ; a diſ- 
grace which gave him great uneaſineſs and concern: and, in 
order to be freed from it, having laid his cafe before cardinal 
Granville (w), he applied, by the advice of Arias Montanus, 
directly to the pope, and prepared an apology, ſhewing the 
indiſpenſable neceſſity he was under of giving Edward the ti- 


tle of king, and at the ſame time proteſting he had always 


been a'good catholic. 

Before the death of Edward, hereturned to his own coun- 
try, andled a pretty ſedentary life, ſticking cloſely to his ſtudy; 
but, upon the acceſſion of queen Mary to the crown of England, 
he returned thither; and, being a very good poet, he publiſhed, 
in 1554, an epithalamium on the marriage of Philip II. with 
that queen. This addreſs was well judged, and could not 


fail of making an eclat, and introducing him in a favourable 


light to that court ; whence he would probably have made a 
conſiderable fortune, had not the turbulent ſtate of thoſe 
times drove him home again. He confined himſelf ſome 
time in Horn, but after a while ſettled at Haerlem, and re- 
paired the difappointment he met with, with regard to his 
finances in England, by marrying a handſome young gentle- 


woman, who brought him a good fortune, and he knew how 


to improve it by making the moſt of the dedications to his 


books, of which he publiſhed three at Haerlem in 1556. 


Some years after he accepted an offer made to him by the 


king of Denmark, to be his phyſician, with a conſiderable 


falary of four hundred rixdollars, Accordingly he removed 
to Copenhagen ; but neither liking the climate nor genius of 
the inhabitants, he left the country very abruptly, without 
even taking leave of the king (x). This was probably in 
1564. Returning to Haerlem, he practiſed phyſic, and was 


made principal of the college or great ſchool in that town, He 


(W) He made heavy complaints 124. 
alſo to Lendanus biſhop of Rure- , (x) Both himſelf and his wife 


mond, on this account; and yet, abhorred the country, and he calls 


in another letter to one Vulcanius, his getting out of it, emerging out 
Ke boaſts that he deſpiſed this diſ- of the Daniſh gloom. Letters, 


continued 
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JUNIUS. 
eontinued there till the place was beſieged by the Spaniards-in 
1573, when he found means to get out of it (v), by obtain- 
ing leave to attend the prince of Orange, who deſired his aſ- 
ſiſtance as a phyſician : But the rifling and plundering of his 
library, when the city was taken, threw him into the utmoſt 
grief. He had left a great many works in it, which had coſt 


him much pains and labour, and he had hoped to eternize his 


fame thereby. And the loſs was aggravated by this circum- 
ſtance, that they were almoſt fit for the preſs. 
gency he went to Middleburgh, where the prince had pro- 
cured him a decree for a public ſalary to practiſe phyſic ; but 
the air of the country did not at all agree with his conſtitu- 
tion, and he fell into ſome diſorders which added to the grief 
which he felt for the loſs of his library, put a period to his 
life on the 16th of June 1575, at Armuyden near Middle- 
burg, at the age of ſixty- four years within a few days. His 
corps was conveyed from Armuyden to Middleburg, and ho- 
nourably- interred there by his eldeſt ſon, who alſo wrote his 
epitaph. He had a prodigious memory, which enabled him 
to treaſure up a vaſt ſtock of learning. Beſides his ſkill in 
phyſic, which was his profeſſion, he was an hiſtorian, poet, 
philoſopher, and underſtood perfectly eight languages. His 
works make up twenty-four articles, as appears by the cata- 
logue of them below (z). 
him a profeſſorſhip at Leyden, which univerſity was but juſt 


riſing when he died. 
= IP JUNIUS 


(1) He did not leave it till he 


bus. Lu gduni 1547, $vo. 3, 
had ſuffered ſome violences. He 


Lexicon Græco-Latinum. 1 548. 


In this exi- 


There was a deſign to have given 


had been entruſted with the care 
of the biſhop's houſe, and he pre- 
ſerved it till he was over-powered, 
and a piſtol put to his breaſt, 
threatening immediate death if he 
did not deliver it up. He com- 
plained in very ſtrong terms to the 
magiſtrates, for ſuffering ſuch vio- 
lences to be uſed with impunity, 
and told them, the Spaniards 
would hardly proceed to fach cru- 
elties, were they maſters of the 
city. Ibid. p. 497 and 381. 

(2) The titles are, 1. Caſſii 
naturales & medicinales quzſtiones 
84, &c. Paris 1541, 4to. 2. Plu- 
tarchi Convivalium- problem. de- 


cades quinque cum ſcholiis brevi- 


4. De anno & menſibus commen- 


tarius, &c. Baſileæ, 1553, 3vo. 
5. Philippeis ſeu carmen heroicum 
in nuptias Philippi II, &c. Lon- 
dini 1554, 4to. 6. Remarques 
ſur la piece ſatirique de Seneque, 
&c. Printed with Seneca's works, 
in French, 1557 and 1613. 7. 
Copiz cornu; five oceanus enar- 
rationum Homeri carmium, &. 
Baſil. 1558, folio. 8. Adagiorum 
ab Eraſmo omiſſorum centuriæ 
2Qo & dimidia. Bafil 1558, Svo. 


And with Eraſmus's Proverbs in 


French. Paris 1579, folio. 9. 
Phalli ex fungorum genere in Hol- 
landia—deſcriptio & ad vivum ex- 


preſſa figura, Delphis 1564, 4to. 
Q 3 & 
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JUNITUS or Do JON {Fraxc1s) profeſſor of divi- 
nity at Leyden, was deſcended of 'a noble family. His 
grandfather William Du Jon being made lord of Boffardi- 


niere near Iſſoudun, left three ſons, the youngeſt of whom, 


named Denys, ſtudied the civil law, and had a diploma. at 
Tholouſe ; but made no progreſs in his ſtudies ; for, being 
very high-mettled, he was continually engaged in the quar- 


rels of the ſtudents, and, in ſhort, was no better than a bully 


or duelliſt: however, his intrepid courage proved, inſtezd 
of merit, to be his advancement in his profeſſion of the law: 
for a bold action which he performed, in ſeizing a friar in his 
monaſtery, for preaching ſedition (A), procured him, by 


& Lugd. Batav. 1601, 8vo. 10. 


Nonius. Marceilus & Fulgentius 


Placiades de priſco ſermone reſti- 


tutus. Antwerp 1565, 8 vo. 11, 
Eunapius de vitis philoſopher, 
Grec. & Latin. Antwerp. 1562, 
8vo. Item Heidelberg. 1596, Svo. 
Huetius ſays, there are a thou- 
ſand errors in this verſion. Nice- 
ron. tom. 7, p. 404. 12. Mar- 
tialis epigram. lib, duod. et Xenio- 
rum liber unus cum ſcholiis. Ant- 
werp. 1563, 16mo. Item Argen. 
torat. 1595, 16mo. 13. Obſer» 
vationes in Plauti comœdias. Ba- 
_ 1568, 8vo. * Emblemata 

ænigmata. twerp. 69, 
16mo. © on cum .. 
Lugd. Bitav, 1596, 16mo, 13. 
Heſychius Mileſius de lis qui eru- 
ditioms fama claruerunt, 1872 


& 1615, vo. 36. Nomenclator 


omnium rerum propria nomina 
— Pariſ. 4 566, 3vo. Item 
ntwerp. typis Piantinianis 1 
folio. Rem thid. 1583, $vo. 2 
Londini 1585, 8vo. Item Franco- 
furti 1596, 8vo. 17. Animad- 
verſa & de coma commentarius. 
Baſil 1556, 8vo, Item Francofurtl 


1604, 8 vo. Item emend. & aut. 
cum appendice, Rotgrodam. 1203, 


Svo. This is one of his beſt 
pieces. 18. Johannis Ravifii tex- 
foris epithetorum epitome, &c, 
imo, 19. Batayia. Lugd, Ba- 


way 


tav. 1588, 4to. Item Dordraci 
1652, 8 vo. 20. Epiſtola Lucani 
ad Calpurnium Piſonem emenda- 
ta. Lipiæ 1669, SV. 21. A- 
dagiorum compendium. Gere\ze 
1593, 8\0. 22. Poemata pin & 
moralia. Lugd. Batav. 1 598, 8vo. 
23. Obſervationes in Petron. Ar- 
bitr, ſatyrican. Francofurti 1629, 
4to. 24. Epiſt. & oratio de ar- 
tium liberal. dignit, Dordraci 
1652, 8vo. 

(4) This friar, who was ſupe- 
rior of the Franciſcans at Iſſoudun, 

reached very impudently againſt 

argaret queen of Navarre, ſiſ- 
ter of Francis I, declaripg that, 
becauſe ſhe was a Lutheran, ſhe 
deſerved to be tied up in a ſack, 
and toſſed into the river; and, 
when the magiſtrates ſhewed a 


more reſpectful carriage to him, 


he laughed at them and went 
on. Information hereof being 
lajd before the king, he re- 
ſolved to have him puniſhed the 


ſame way as he had inſulted the 


queen. The difficulty was, hew 
to ſeize him; for the magiſtrates 
durſt not attempt it for fear of the 
populace, who were all on the 
friar's fie. Denys Du Jon, ſee- 
ing this, as he came from ſchool, 
where he was always fighting, 
declared that, if the king would 
give him 2 commiſſion to ſeize the 

monk, 
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way of reward, the place of king's counſellor at Bourges, 
where this ſon was born to him, on the firſt of May 1549. 

He was. fo very ſickly in his childhood, that his parents 
were often in danger of loſing him. At five years of age, 
his father began to teach him to read, and afterwards got a 
tutor for him. At twelve, he was ſent to the public ſchools, 
where he ſoon made a great progreſs. Indeed he was ſo un- 
happpy as to meet with ſevere and unreaſonable maſters, who 
were for ever beating him; but what would have quite diſ- 
heartened another, made no impreſſion upon him. His 


fondneſs for learning made him bear their cruel treatment 


with patience. Being deſigned for his father's profeſſion, he 
began to ſtudy the law, under Hugo Donellus, at thirteen 
years of age. He had proſecuted this ſtudy ſome years, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs in it, when he was ſent to 
Lyons, in order to meet the ambaſſador whom the king of 
France was ſending to Conſtantinople, and put himſelf in 


his retinue ; but, happening not to arrive before his excel- 


lency's departure thence, he ſtopt at Lyons, and applied 
himſelf to ſtudy with incredible vigour; in which he was 
much aſſiſted by the inſtructions of Bartholomew Aneau, then 


principal of the college in that city. Junius, abandoning 


himſelf. to the inclination he had to gratify his curioſity, 
uſed to read all forts of books that came in his way, and, 


without fixing to any ſcience in particular, was perpe- 


tually ſhifting from one ſcience to another; when Aneau 
aſſured him, that this was the way for him not to know any 
one well ; and, that he ought to have in his ſtudies one 
fixed point, to which every thing ſhould be directed. This 
advice made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he followed 
it; and found himſelf greatly benefited thereby. | 

Thus, entirely devoted to his ſtudies, he had no time 


monk, he would not fail to exe- 
cute it, Accordingly, ſuch a 
commiſſion being iffu:d, he put 
himſelf at the head of the ſheriff's 
officers, and, maugre all the op- 
poſition the common people could 
make, he dragged the friar out of 
his monaſtery, who was ſent to 
the galiies 2 two years. Du 
Jon ingratiated himſelf with the 
queen, but the common people, 
in revenge, delated him to the 
tourt as a Lutheran, and ſuborned 


his ſervant maid to witneſs a- 
—— him. _ Hereupon, flying 
or it, his goods and chattels were 
all ſeized ; to that the queen was 
obliged to fupply him wherewith 
to ſubſiſt for almoſt a twelve- 
month. However, the accuſa- 
tions, by the King's authority, 


were at laſt all brought to nothing; 


upon which, Du Jon got a coun- 
ſellor's place. Vita Franc. Jun. 
a ſeipſo. | 
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JUNIUS. 
for any thing elſe. Young as he was, yet the intrigues of 
love and gallantry never entered into his thoughts. Upon 
this he was much cenſured, and aſſured, that he would 
never learn good-breeding and politeneſs unleſs he got him- 
ſelf a miſtreſs, But as theſe admonitions were rejected, ſome 
of his acquaintance expoſed him to the careſſes of three or 


four wenches, who attacked him in an impudent manner, 


flinging themſelves upon him, and uſing their utmoſt en- 
deavours to get the better of his modeſty. At laſt, he grew 
out of all patience, and gave one of them a box on the ear, 
which occaſioned a great noiſe in the houſe. The girl, who 


had been thus aſſaulted, perceiving, by the air of our young 


man, that he had not given the blow in jeſt, began to cry 
and roar, which made the people laugh at her, and raiſed an 
odium upon him. He was fo tired out with theſe tempta- 
tions, that, a thouſand times, he formed a reſolution to re- 
turn home, without taking leave of the people of the houſe, 
where his chaſtity met with ſuch frequent attacks ; but he 
was afraid of their reſentment, and the flanders they might 
vent in order to hurt him with his own family. 5 

In the midſt of theſe vexations on the ſubject of love, 
which he made a ſhift to ſtruggle with and preſerve the ma- 


ſtery, he fell a ſacrifice to the ſophiſtry of a libertine. By 


the advice of Aneau, he had read Cicero de legibus, and 


made collections out of it, and during this interval, he was 


viſited by a certain perſon, who maintained with ſo many 
arguments what Cicerc- alledged, in relation to Epicurus's 
rejecting a providence, that, after ſome days, he gave into 
that impious doctrine, and became confirmed in it, by hear- 
ing it ſpoke and atteſted every day at table, and all the houſe 
ring with it ; thus he became a perfect Atheiſt. . However, 
he did not continue Jong in this unhappy condition. A tu- 
mult, on account of religion, which obliged him to ſeek his 
fafety by flight, furniſhed an opportunity of reftoring him to 
his firſt faith, Being recalled to Bourges by his ee. the 
old gentleman ſoon diſcovered ſome of the principles which 
his ſon had imbibed, gave him excellent inſtructions, and 
brought him, in an eaſy and inſenſible manner, to the peruſal 


of the New Teſtament. The reſult cannot be told, with- 


out injuring him, in any words beſides his own. Here, 

ſays he, I therefore opened the New Teſtament, that was 

brought from heaven, and, at firſt ſight, fell unexpectedly 

on that auguſt chapter of St. John the Evangeliſt : In the 

beginning was the word, &c,* ] read part of the * 
a o 
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© and am fo ſtruck with what I read, that I inſtantly per- 
« ceive the —_— of the ſubject, and the authority and 
criptures, to ſurpaſs greatly all human 
« eloquence. I ſhuddered in my body, my mind was con- 
founded; and J was fo ſtrongly affected all that day, that 
« ] hardly knew who I myſelf was. But thou, my Lord 


God, didſt remember me in thy boundleſs mercy, and re- 


« ceive a loſt ſheep into thy flock. From that time, when 
© the Almighty had granted me ſo great a portion of his 
© holy- ſpirit, I began to read the Bible, and treat other books 
© more coldly and negligently, and to refleci more upon, and 
© be much more converſant in ſuch things as are relative to 
6 piety.” | 

In the beginning of the civil wars, he went to ſtudy the 
languages at Geneva, But his deſign was near being de- 
feated for want of a ſupport ; he had brought little money 
with him, and receiving no remittances afterwards, he be- 
came reduced to extreme neceſſity. In this hard circum- 


ſtance, there was but one ſure way left, that was to imitate. 


Cleanthes, and earn ſomething by the labour of his hands. 
He reſolved therefore to. work for hire, as a pioneer, in the 
trenches of the city: but he was ſaved from this hardſhip 
by a young countryman of his, who gave him ſome aſſiſtance. 
2 as he ſtood longer in need of his friend than he had 
flattered himſelf he ſhould, he was afraid of growing trou- 
bleſome, and thence was prompted to make but one flender 
meal every day. He continued this abſtemious courſe four 
months, which brought him ſo thin and weak, that he ſcarce 
was able to bear the weight of his ſhirt, and muſt have died 
emaciated in a ſhort time, had not his friends prevailed with 
him to eat a little more, | 


At length he was freed from this miſery, and, beſides, _ 


got ſomething to pay his debts. After which, hearing of his 


father's tragical end (B), he reſolved to get his bread by 


teaching 


(n) Being freed from the accu- 
ſation alrcady mentioned, he re- 
turned to the place of his birth, 


and went thence to Bourges, the 


capital of Berry, where he acquit- 
ted himſelf, till his death, with ho- 
nour, in the employments of coun- 
ſellor and colonel, which the king 
had beſtowed on him, excluſive 
of ſeveral other honorary advan» 


tages that were conferred on him 
by the queen, that monarch's fiſter, 


and the duke of Berry, He was 


killed in the manner following: 
On Corpus Chrifti day, the Ro- 
man Catholics of Iſſoudun, re- 
gardleſs of the treaty of peace, 
that had been concluded juſt be- 
fore, committed a thouſand out- 
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UN LU 'S: 
teaching ſchool. He followed this way of life in Geneva 


till the year 1565, when he was made miniſter of the Wal- 


loan church at Antwerp. This was both a very troubleſome 
and very dangerous poſt at that time. The behaviour of the 
Proteſtants was far from being commendable, or even ex- 
euſable. The outrages committed by them in breaking to 
pieces the images, and plundering the churches of the Pa- 
piſts, juſtly provoked the indignation of theſe latter, who 
had ſtill poſſeſſion of the civil power. Our paſtor did not 
neglect to oppoſe, as far as he was able, the madneſs of this 
indiſcreet zeal among his own party, but this did not ſatis- 


fy the others; they conſidered him as the fomenter on theſe 


occaſions, and attempts were frequently made to impriſon 
bim; which he only eſcaped by being ſo lucky as to have 
timely notice of the deſigns againſt him as long as he ſtaid at 
Antwerp. But being excluded thence, by an order to have 
only two miniſters, who were natives of the place, he re- 
moved to Limbourg. Neither did this removal. free him 
from perſecution : the ſucceſs which he was obſerved to 
have, in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, expoſed him to fo 
many dangers, that he found it — 4 to take the advice 
of the magiſtrates, and withdraw into Germany. He went 
firſt to Heidelberg, where the elector, Frederic III, received 
him very graciouſſy. He then made a viſit to his mother, 
who was ſtill living at Baurges (c); after which, return- 
ing to the Palatinate, he was made miniſter of the church of 
This was but a ſmall congregation; and, 
while he held it, he was ſent by the elector to the prince of 
Orange's army, during the unſucceſsful expedition of 1568. 
He continued chaplain to that prince till the troops returned 
into Germany, when he reſumed his church in the Palati- 


upon which Denys Du Jon re- 
ceived a commiſſion. from his ma- 
jeſty, to inquire into the authors 
of the ſedition, and puniſh them. 
Du Jon went to Ifſoudun, ac- 
companied only by three ſheriff's 
officers, poſting the reſt in various 
places before he entercd the city. 
However, his precautions were of 
no ſervice to him ; the common 
people gueſſed the motive of his 
coming, and, ſeizing the gates, 
inveited the commiſſioncr's houſc, 
and entering by force, killed Du 
Jon, threw his body opt of the 


? 


window, dragged it through the 
ſtreets, flung it to the dogs, and 
publickly forbid it burial. The 
king, out of indignation at fo 
horrid a murder, ordered the walls 
of Iſſoudun to be demoliſhed; 
but the arret was changed, by tha 
intereſt of ſome lords, chiefly be- 
cauſe our commiſſioner had been 
ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm for 
twenty-four years. Ibid. 

(c) She was very zealous to 
procure a juſt reyenge for the mur- 
der of her huſband, and conſumed 
ker eſtate in attempting it. Ibid. 

| nate, 
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nate, and refided upon it till 1579; in which year his pa- 
tron, the elector, appointed him to tranſlate the Old Teſta- 
ment, jointly with Tremellius. This employ brought him 
to Heidelberg. 

In 1578, he was ſent to Neuſtadt, and thence, the en- 
ſuing year, to Otterburg, where he ſtaid a year and a half; 
after which, returning to Neuſtadt, he read public lectures 


there, till prince Catimir, adminiſtrator of the electorate, 
gave him the divinity profeſſor's chair at Heidelberg. He re- 


turned into France with the duke de Bouillon, and paying 


his reſpects to Henry IV, that prince ſent him, upon ſome 


employ, to Germany. In his return, to give an account of 
the diſcharge of his commiilion, paſſing through Holland, he 
was invited to be divinity profeſior at Leyden; and, obtain- 
ing the, permiſſion of the French ambaſſador, he accepted 
the offer: this was in 1592. He had paſſed through many 
ſcenes of life, and he wrote an account of them himſelf this 
year : after which, he filled the chair at Leyden, with great 
reputation, for the ſpace of ten years, when he was ſnatched 
off the ſtage of life by the plague in 1602 (p). 
Notwithſtanding the averſion he bore to love affairs in his 
youth, yet he was married no leſs than four times. Upon this 
ſubject he obſerves, that he was puniſhed by Heaven, ſince 
he loſt his firſt wife by the ignorance of a midwife, who, in 
delivering her of twins, hurt the uterus, which occaſioned 
a bloody flux, that afflicted her for more than ſeven years: 
the ſecond wife died of a fever the fifth day of being with 
child: the third died of a dropſy: and the fourth was alive 
when he wrote this, about the year 1592, but died after- 
wards of the plague. | 
By his ſecond wife, daughter of John Cornput, ſecretary 
and burgomaſter of Breda, he had, among other children, a 
daughter, that was married to John Gerard Voſſius, and a 
ſon, named John Caſimir Junius, godſon to prince John 
Caſimir, adminiſtrator of the Palatinate, who ſtudied divi- 
nity, and, by his father, was deſigned for Hebrew pro- 
felfor, but he quitted letters for the ſword, at the ſollicitation 
of his uncle John Cornput, governor of the citadel of Gro- 
ningen, who made him lieutenant of his company. He 
died at Gertrudenburgh,having publiſhed, in the Flemiſh 
tongue, An Apology For the ſpeech of ſir Dudley Carlton, 


(D) This _ made dreadful havock in Holland. Among num. 
þgcleſs others, Tremeliius was alſo carried off dy We: 
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 _JYJUNTIUS 
king James the firſt's ambaſſador, at the Hague.” This was 
writ, by way of anſwer, to James Taurin, an Arminian 
miniſter at Utrecht, who had refuted that ſpeech, in a piece, 
intituled, © Statera orationis Carletoni, the juſt weight of 
Carleton's ſpeech,” &c. He left a ſon, named Francis Ju- 
njus, born at Embden, September 20, 1624, who was law 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Groningen. 

Our Leyden profeſlor, by his third wife, had another 


Francis Junius, who is the ſubject of the enſuing article. 


As to the character of his father, now under con- 

ſideration, nothing can ſet his merit in a fuller light, than 
he remark that has been made of Scaliger's behaviour 
to him This learned critic was colleague with Junius 
at Leyden, and inſiſting to have the precedency- over 
all the other profeſſors, was oppoſed by them: and Ju- 
nius, who was the firſt in. rank, particularly ſpoke again 
him, and, by that means, prevented his ſucceeding in his 
deſign. This was ſo much reſented by Scaliger, that 
he took all opportunities of abuſing him. There are extant 
ſome of Junius's printed books, wherein are written, with 
Scaliger's own hand, theſe fine elogiums, Ape, aſs, ſcoun- 
drel, and the like ; more fit for the mouth of a buffoon than 
a learned profeſſor. It is true, Junius had alſo incurred this 
great man's diſpleaſure, not to ſay hatred, by taking tke 
Iiberty to contradict him ſometimes in matters of chronolo- 
„&c. Yet, notwithſtanding this ſtrong averſion which 
Scaliger had entertained for Junius in his lite-time, he made 
a panegyric upon him after his death, wherein he obſerves, 
that Junius, who had ſo lately dealt his excellent inſtruc- 
tions to crouded audiences, was unhappily ſnatched away by 
the plague. That his ſcholars bewailed his death; the wi- 
dowed church lamented him as her parent, and the whole 
world as its inſtructor. That they did not weep for him as 
the vulgar do, who are not ſenſible of the value of a thing 
till they have loſt it; but that every one knew the great 
merits - of Junius in his life-time, and therefore they were 
not more ſenſible. of his value by his death, but were the 
more grieved (E). To this let us add, by way of correc- 
2 tion, 


(E) The Latin verſes of Sca- done to his father by Thuanus, 
liger may be ſeen in Voſſius De bi- who repreſents him as a man of a 
noricis Latin. in præfat. where roving diſpoſition, who attempted 
that ſon-in-law takes notice of, many things, but with little ſuc- 
and clears him from the injury cels in any; ſays he was A 
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tion, what follows, as ſpoken with more temper. It will be do- 
Ing juſtice, to affirm, fays Du Pin, that Junius was a man of 
very extenſive erudition, an able critic, and moſt ſkilled in lan- 
guages ; and that his notes and refleCtions are pretty juſt : 
nevertheleſs, he can paſs for no more than a gramma- 
rian, and but a tolerable divine (F). We ſhall ballance the 
whole by mr. Bayle's remark, that he was a learned and an 
honeſt man, and ſo far from running into extremes, that, it 
was his opinion people may be ſaved in the Romiſh com- 
munion ; and that he was never more ſenſible of the de- 
ficiency of his knowledge, than when he knew moſt ; which 


is an indication of a right underſtanding. 
His works conſiſt of forty-four articles, the titles whereof 


are inſerted below (G). 


by the States from Leyden, upon 
a ſupicion of engaging in factions, 
and invited to Altorf, where he 
died, by the republic of Nurem- 
berg, who, at the ſame time, of- 
fered him an honourable falary. 
Thuan. lib. 127. ſub fin. ad ann. 
. 1602, 

(r) Du Pin's Bibliotheque des 
auteurs heretiques, tom. I. p. 596. 
(6) Theſe are, 1. Prælectiones 
In tria prima capita Geneſeos. 
2. Confutatio argumentor. viginti 
duor. a Simplicio in hiſtoriamMoſis 
de creatione propoſita. 3. Libri 
Geneſeos analyſis. 4. Libri Mo- 
ſis qui Exodus inſcribitur analytica 
explicatio. 5. Levitici, Nume- 
ror. & Deuteronomici, analytic; 
explic. 6. Methodica Pſalmi quarti 
enarratio. 7. Enarratio Pſalmi 
centeſ. primi, ſecundi, & vige- 
ſimi tertii. 3. Eirenicum. 9g. 
Expoſitio prophetarum Danielis 
& Ezekiel. 10. Lectiones in Jo- 
nam. 11. Sacrorum parallelorum 
libri. 12. In epiſtolam Judæ per- 
breves notæ. 13. Apocalypſis 
Johannis analyſi & notis illuſtrata. 
14. De theologia vera. 15. De- 
peccato primo Adami. 16. De 
politia Moſis. 17. Eccleſiaſtici, 
ſeu de natura eccleſiæ Dei, libri 
tres. 18. Theſes theologicæ. 19. 


JUNIUS 


Ad theſes theologicas appendix. 
20. Tres defenſiones catholicæ 
doqrine de ſancta trinitate---ad- 
verſus Samoſatenicor. errores. 21. 
Examin. enunciationum--Gratiazi 
Proſperi. 22. Catholicæ doctrina 


de natura & gratia collatio. 23. 


Animadverſiones ad R. Bellarmini 
controverſiam primam de verbo 
Dei, &c. 24. Ad ſecundam de 
Chriſti capite totius eccleſiæ. 25. 
Ad tertiam de ſummo pontific 
26. Ad tres libros de tranſlatione 
imperii Romani a Græcie, &c. ad 
Francos. 27. Ad controverſiam 
quartam de concilius iis & eccleſia 
militante. 28. De ecclefia liber, 
ſingularis, &c. 29. Animadver- 


ſiones ad libellum controverſiæ ter- 


tiz propofitum. 30. Ad contro- 
verſiam de Eccleſia que eſt in pur 

torio. 31. Ad controverſiam 
eptimam de eceleſia triumphante, 
&c. 32. Specularius—adyerſus 
Genebrardum. 33. Summa ali- 
quot locorum communium ſ. theo- 
logiz. 34. Evangelii ſecund. Ma- 
thæum analytica explicatio. 35. 
Evangel. ſec. Marcum analyt. ex- 
poſitio. 36. Reſponſum ad fratres 
Sandwicenſes in Anglia. 37. Ora- 


tio de lingua Hebrza. 38. Gram» 


matica Hebrææ linguz. 39. Ora- 
tienes duz Frankentaliæ 3 
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JUN IUSs (FRAxers) or Francors Dv JON, fon of 
the preceding, by his third wife Jane daughter of Simon 
L'Ermite, lord of Betinſart, and echevin of Antwerp (H). 
Our author was born at Heidelberg in 1589, and received 
the firſt elements of his education at Leyden, in Holland, 
apparently with a view to letters. But, upon the death of 
his father in 1602, reſolving to go into the army, in the ſer- 
vice of the prince of Orange, he applied himſelf particularly 


to ſuch branches of the mathematics as are neceſſary to make 


a figure in the military life. He had made a good progreſs 
in theſe accompliſhments at twenty years of age, when 
the war, being concluded by a truce for twelve years, in 
1609, put him upon a different courſe. He determined to 
fall in with the ſtate of the times, and cultivate the arts of 
peace by a cloſe application to ſtudy. At this time he col- 
lected, digeſted, and publiſhed ſome of his father's writings. 

After ſome years ſpent in the proſecution of literature in 
his own country, he reſolved, for further improvement, to 


ad lection Vet. Teſt. 40. Acta a- 
poſtol. & epiſtol. Pauli ad Corin- 
thios ex Atabico tranſlatæ. 41. 
Apocryphi libri tranſlati cum no- 
tis. 42. In anathematiſmum, 
Greg. XIII. adverſus Gibbard. 


Colon. epiſc. 43. Orationes 


quatuor ad lectiones V. Teſt. 44. 


Apologia catholica Latine facta, 
prefatio in indicemexpurgatorium 
cenſorum Belgii. 45. Lexicon 
Hebraicum. 46. Præfatio in in- 
diem expurgatorius. 47. Liber 
cui titulus Academia. 48. Curo- 

alates Græce et Latine cum notis. 

his book appeared under the 
name of Nadal Almonius, Hebrew 
for Junius. 49. Prætexta pulla in 
obitum principis Anhaltini. 80. 
Johan is Bodini Daimoniaca in lin- 

uam Latinam converfa. 51. Jo- 
— Tilius de regibus & regno 


' Gallorum, & epiſtole duæ, &c. 


Latine fate. 52. Oratio de vita 
& obitu Zach. Urſini. 33. 


Mi,junilius cum caſtig. & notis. 54. 


Libitina in obitum J. Caſimiri, 
&c. 5 5. Oratio anton Arnald! con 
tra jetuitas Latine facta. 56. E- 


mendatiqnes & notæ in Ciceronis, 


epiſtolas ad Atticum & Quintum 
fratrem. 57. Note in Tertullian, 
58. L'Eccleſiaſtique in Latin and 


French. In which laſt language 
he alſo publiſhed, 59. Une orai- 
ſon du roi d'Eſpagne pour la dẽ- 
fenſe de Pais Bas. 60. Avertiſe- 
ment CrCtien contre Jean Heron. 
61. La confeſſion du Roi de 
France. 62. Le paiſible Cretien, 
&c. 63. Methode de lieux com- 
muns de Pecritures Saintes. 64. 
Amiable confrontation de la ſim- 
ple verite de Dieu, &c. 


(u). A relation of Daniel L'Fr< 
mite, or Eremita, who was born 
at Antwerp, and wrote ſome 
pieces in pony good eſteem, par- 
ticularly the following, which were 
printed at Utreclit, and publiſhed 
by Grevins, under this title, 
© Aulicæ vitæ ac civilis, libri IV. 
ejuſdem opuſcula varia. Cura Jo- 
han. Gcorg. Grævii, Ultrajecti, 
1701, 8voz A panegyric of the 
Duke of Florence, publiſhed in 
1Co$, Epiſtolica relatio de itinere 
Germanico, &c. and his epiſtle 
De Ic lveticorum tu, republica, 
& moribus, are well * 28 of; 
His Latin poems are inſerted 
in Deliciæ poetarum Belgicarum, 
Tom. II. He led a very ſcanda- 
Jouſiy debauched life, and died of 
the pox, Baye. 
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travel abroad. With that view, he went firſt to France, and 
thence croſſing the water to England, 1620; he recom- 
mended himſelf, by his learning and the ſweetneſs of his 
manners, to the literati there, and being much delighted 
with the kind reception he met with among them, he re- 
ſolved to ſettle in the country; and being taken into the fa- 
mily of that Mecænas of learning Thomas, earl of Arundel, 
he continued in it for the ſpace of thirty years. | 

During his abode there, he made frequent excurſions to 
Oxford, chiefly for the ſake of the Bodleian and other libra- 


ries. Where meeting with ſeveral Anglo-Saxon books, he 


reſolved to make an advantage of them, and to ſtudy the 
language, which was here neglected: and perceiving, by 
the knowledge he acquired in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, that 
it. would be of ſervice to him, for diſcovering many etymo- 
logies neceſſary to clear up the Flemiſh, Belgic, German, 
and Engliſh languages ; he therefore devoted himſelf whol- 
ly to that ſtudy, and afterwards learnt the ancient language 
of the Goths, Francs, Cimbri, and Friſons; whereby he 
diſcovered the etymology of ſeveral Italian, French, and 
Spaniſh words ; for the Goths, Vandals, French, Burgun- 
dians, and German, ſpread their language in the provinces 
they conquered, of which ſome veſtiges are {till left. 

After he had applied himſelf ſufficiently for the acquiring 
of all theſe languages, he diſcovered, as he declared both pri- 
vately and publick] „that the Gothic was the mother of all 
the Teutonic tongues ; whence ſprung the old Cimbrian, 
tranſmitted to ky by the remains of the Runic ; as 
likewiſe the Swediſh, Daniſh, Norwegian, Iſtelandiſh ; in 
which the inhabitants of the country expreſſed their thoughts 
at that time. From the Anglo-Saxon, which itſelf is either 
a branch of the Gothic, or its ſiſter, and daughter of the 
ſame mother, ſprung the Engliſh, Scotch, Belgic, and the 
old language of Frieſland. From the Gothic and Saxon 
languages, ſprung that of the Francs, which is the mother- 
tongue of — 2 | 
He was fo paſſionately fond of this ſtudy, that, after thirty 
years ſpent chiefly upon it in England, being informed there 
were ſome villages in Frieſland, where the ancient language 
of the Saxons was preſerved, he went thither and lived two 
an among them. After which, returning into Holland, 

e met with the old Gothic manuſcript called the Silver one, 
becauſe the four Goſpels are writ there in ſilver Gothic let- 
ters. Junius devoted his whole ſtudy in the explication of it, 
which he completed in a little time, and publifhed it, with 


notes 
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notes of dr. Marſhal, in 1665 (1). He returned into En« 
gland in 1674, in order to peruſe ſuch Engliſh-Saxon books, 
as had hitherto eſcaped his diligence, eſpecially thofe in the 
Cottonian library. In October 1676, he retired to Oxford. 
He was now eighty-ſeven years of age ; and intended not to 
leave that beloved univerſity any more. At firſt he lodged | 
in a houſe oppoſite to Lincoln college, for the ſake of dr. 
Marſhall, rector of that ſociety, who had been his pupil in 
the ſtudy of the northern languages, and was then a great 
Critic, as well as Junius, in them. Afterwards, he intended 
to put ſome of his notes and collections into order, and, to 
avoid the interruption of frequent viſits, he removed to an 
obſcure houſe in St. Ebbe's pariſh, where he digeſted ſome 
things for the preſs, and made a deed of gift of all his manu- 
ſcripts and collections to the public library (x). | 
In Aug. 1677, upon the invitation of his nephew, dr. 
3B Ifaac Voſſius, canon of Windſor, he went to his houſe, 
and there was ſeized with a fever, which carried him off on 
the 1th of November following. His corps was interred in 
St. George's chapel, within the caftle. And the following 
year a table of white marble was fixed to the wall, near his 
grave, with an inſcription in Latin. He was not only maſ- 
ter of great erudition, but likewiſe led an excellent life, be- 
ing free from any vicious paſſion. He did not thirſt after 
-worldly riches or honours, his books were his only care; and 
perhaps no one ever ſtudied more, without prejudicing his 
health. He uſed to riſe at four in the morning, both winter 
and ſummer, and ſtudy till dinner-time, which was at one ; 
after dinner he uſed himſelf, for his health's ſake, till three, in 
ſome bodily exerciſe, walking, or rutining : he returned to his 
ſtudies at three, and did not leave them till eight, when he 
went to ſupper, and then to bed. He very ſeldom went 
abroad, and that never but when ſome buſineſs obliged him. 
Notwithſtanding this, he enjoyed a perfect ſtate of health, 
and was never once fick. 
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hough he ſpent ſo long a ſeries 


(1) The title is, Gloſſarium 
Gothicum in quatuor evangelia 
Gothica. Dordrac. 166 5. 4to. Dr. 
Marſnall's performance is intitu- 
led © Obſervationes in evangeli- 
erum verſiones per antiquas duas, 
Gothicam ſc. & Anglo- ſaxonicam, 
c. ibid. See ſome account of 


dr. Marſhall in Athen. Ox. vol. 2. 


col. 782, 783. 


(x) There is a liſt of them in ſhize 


General Dict. and Athen. Oxon. 


under his article. The chief is 
his Gloſſary, in five languages, 
explaining the origin of he Nor- 
thernlanguages. It contains nine 
volumes, which biſhop Fell cauſed 
to be tranſcribed for the preſs. 
His etymologicon Anglicanum 
was. publiſhed” in 1743, in fol. 
by Edward Lye, A. M. vicar of 
Little Houghton in Northampton · 
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of years in this ſolitary manner, poring upon barbarous 
books and wild words, and in making five Gothic or Teu- 
tonic lexicons, yet it did not any ways leſſen the gaiety of 
his temper, not even in his extreme old age. He was 
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free from peeviſhnels, and affable to thoſe who viſited him, Græviue. 


though he did not like to be interrupted, We ſhall ſpeak of 
his printed works below (H). 


 JURIEU (PETER) an eminent French Proteſtant di- 
vine, ſometimes called the Goliah of the Proteſtants (1), was 
born December 24, 1637. His father, Daniel Jurieu, was 
miniſter of the reformed religion at Mer, a ſmall village now 
in the dioceſe of Blois, a paſtor of good merit and diſtin- 
guſhed piety. His mother being the daughter of the fa- 
mous Peter du Moulin, miniſter and profeſſor at Sedan, 
he was ſent, after the firſt rudiments of his education un- 
der Rivet, in Holland, to his matcrnal uncle, Peter du 


Moulin, then in England, where, having finiſhed his theo- 


logical ſtudies, he took holy orders in that church ; but, 
upon the death of his father, being called home to ſucceed 
himat Mer, finding what he had done in England to be 
diſliked by the reformed church in his own country, he ſub- 
mitted to a reordination by preſbyters, in the form of the 
foreign Proteſtants, | 

After ſome time, he officiated in the French church of 
Vitri, where the people were ſo much pleaſed with his mi- 
niſtry, that they did all that lay in their power to obtain 
him for their proper miniſter,” And it was here that he com- 
poſed. his © Treatiſe of devotion” (k). Before this, he had 


brought himſelf into the notice of the public, by refuting, 


in 1670, a project for re- uniting all the ſects of Chriſtianity, 


(u) Beſides the Gloſſarium Go- 
thicum, mentioned in the text, 
they are but few, the chief of 
which is that intituled, De pic- 


tura veterum, edit. 1637, 4to, 
and again, with large additions, 


in 1694, at Rotterdam, in folio. 
He printed likewiſe an Engliſh 
tranſlation, intituled, The paint- 
ing of the ancients, in three books, 


with additions and alterations, 


Lond. 1638. To the folio edition 

was prefixed his life, written by 

Grævius. 2. Remarks on the 

Francican paraphraſe of the Canti- 

cles, in Latin, Obſervationes in 

Willerami Francicam paraphraſin 
Vor. VII. 


Cantici canticorum. Amſt. 1655, 
ro. 3. Several letters publiſhed 
in Gerard. Johan. Voſſii & cla- 
rorum virorum ad eum epiſtolæ. 
London, 1690, fol. where Voſ- 
ſius ſtiles our author, Vir omnifa- 
ria doctrina & generis ſplendore 
ornatiſſimus. De orig. & prog. 
idolatr. lib. 3. c. g 

(1) This title was given him 
ironically by the Papiſts. Ste 
Bayle's Dit. rem. (L) under the 
article of Arnauld Anthony, who 


is called His armour-bearer by 


the ſame party. 
(x) The title is, © Traitz de Ia 
devotion, ' | 
wrote 
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. 
wrote by D' Huiſſeau, miniſter öf Saumur. Mr. Jurieu was 
afterwards invited to Sedan, where he diſcharged the office 
of profeſſor in divinity and Hebrew, waiting till there fell a 
vacancy in that church, which, happened in a little time, and 
he ſucceeded to his wiſh. He acquired great reputation in 
the profeſſorſhip, not only by his lectures, but by the parti- 


cular care which he took to inſtruct the ſtudents in the art 


of preaching. Yet, at the ſame time, he did not imitate 
the prudence and moderation of his colleague Le Blanc, 
On the contrary, in his theſes he ſtretched the point of bap- 
tiſm too far, undertaking to prove the almoſt abſolute ne- 
eeſſity of it to ſalvation, in a piece which he publiſhed, in 
defence of his theſes; againſt the objections which had been 
made to them. In 1673, he wrote his Preſervative againſt 
popery (I.), which he oppoſed to the expoſition of the doc- 
trine of the catholic church, by the biſhop of Condom, 
This treatiſe did great honour to our author, who made it 
his buſineſs to ſhew, that the prelate had diſguiſed the doc- 
trine of his church. In 1675, mr. Jurieu publiſhed the firſt 
part of his work, intituled, © A Vindication of the mora- 
lity. of the Proteſtants againft the accuſations of mr. Ar- 
nauld, &c. (M), | tus 

In 1681, the univerfity of Sedan being taken from the 
Proteſtants (N), our vrofeſſor reſolved to accept an invitation 
which had been ſent to him from that of Rouen, but diſ- 
covering, in the interim, that the French court knew who 
was the author of the © Policy of the clergy, La politique 
du clerge', he was apprehenſwe of coming into ſome trouble 
on that account, and therefore retired quickly into Holland. 
He was no ſooner arrived in this country, than he received 
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(L) The title is, Preſervatif 
contre le changement de religion'; 
and that of M. de Maux, biſhop 
of Condom, is, © Expoſition de 


la doctrine de I Egliſe catholique”. 


This biſhop was anſwered alſo by 
mr. (afterwards archbiſhop) Wake. 
Sce his article. | 

(u) The title is, © La juſtifica- 
tion de la morale des Reformez 
contre les accuſations de mr. Ar- 


nauld, &c. The whole work ap- 


peared in 1685. 
(*) The principality of Sedan 
had been a ſovereign ſtate till 1642, 


when the duke of Bouillon yielded 


it up to Lewis XII, on condi- 
tion that every thing ſhould con- 
tinue in the ſtate in which it then 
was ;. Lewis XIV. ratified the 


ſame treaty, and promiſed that the 


Proteſtant religion ſhould be there 
maintained with all the rights and 


Ir which it then enjoyed. 
Vet a | 
univerſity: the king even ordered, 


this could not ſaye tlie 


that it ſnould be ſuppreſſed before 
any other; the decrèe was made 
July 9, 1631, and notified to the 
univerſity the 14th of the ſame 
month. Des. Maizeaux's life of 
Bayle. 

all 
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5 zn offer of the divinity profeſſor's chair in the univerſity of 
e Groninguen, but his friends having founded ſuch a profeſſor- 
2 ſhip for him at Rotterdam, he preferred this reſidence to the 
d other, which lay at a greater diſtance; and he was alſo ap- 
n pointed miniſter of the Walloon church in the ſame town. 
He had not been long in this happy ſituation, when he pro- 


t duced to the public The laſt efforts of afflicted innocence, 
e Les dernier efforts de Vinnocence afflige,* WY 

A It was obvious, that he was now in a place of liberty, 
ö and that, having nothing to fear, he gave a full ſcope to his 
- imagination, naturally too warm — vivid, and indulged it 


n co exceſs. In this temper, he applied himſelf to ſtudy the 
n book of Revelation, and thought he had certainly diſco- 


t rered the true meaning of it by a kind of inſpiration or di- 
» vine revelation ; which ſhewed him, that France was the 
. place of the great city, where the witneſſes, mentioned in 
it the Apocalypſe, lay dead, but not buried; and that they 
>= were to riſe to life again in three years and a half; viz. in 
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ie pected to harbour no other defign therein, than that of ex- 
le citing people to take up arms, and to ſet all Europe in à 
d. fame. The foundation of this belief was his not ſhewing 
ed any ſigns of confuſion, after the event had given the lye 

to his prophecies in ſuch a manner as was quite indiſpu- 
li- table. They built likewiſe on this, that, aſter the ex- 


ſt the year 1689. He was unalterably fixed and confirmed in 1 
4 this perſuaſion, by the revolution which happened in En- Ws + 
. gland in 1688, inſomuch, that he addreſſed a letter upon 3 1 
that ſubject to king William III, whom he looked on as the 143 
* inſtrument which God intended to make uſe of to carry his 1 
n deligns into execution. In the mean time, this was charged 15 
[# upon him as an artifice only to prepare people for a much 1 a 
10 greater revolution. In ſhort, we are told, that he was ſuſ- 138 


— 
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* ample of Comenius, he had attempted to reunite the Lu- "SIM 
0 therans and Calviniſts, in hopes, as it is ſaid, of increaſing 183 
he the number of troops to attack Antichriſt, But theſe accu- . 
re ſations were brought only by the Romanifls, his conſtant it 
nd enemies (o). Thoſe who were acquainted with him ſaw 4 
&, jery plainly, that his prophecies were the effect of enthu- 1 
3 faſm, and what he called conviction. Under this pre- Uh. 
os poſſeſſion, although he was not naturally credulous, he gave . 


de into the belief of a great number of prodigies, and falſly pre- 


the * ; | 
me (o) Bayle's dict. in the article Koterus Chriſtapher, Rem. (H). 
of * 4 endes 
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tended miracles, which he vouched for fo many preſages or 
forerunners of the accompliſhment of the prophecies (P). 

He was unavoidably chagrined at thoſe who took too ſhort 
a time for their predictions, and fixed the accompliſhment of 
them to a {mall number of years: and this chagrin was 
* heightened, when he thought himſelf inſulted upon the falſe- 
hood of his interpretations. He was ſo unfortunate as to 
quarrel with his beſt friends, becauſe they oppoſed his ſenti- 
ments. This drew him into violent diſputes with Mr. Bayle 
and de Beaval (O, who both wrote againſt him. The op- 
- poſition of the former, Mr. Bayle, was the more reſented by 
him, as he had been a particular friend to him, and was very 
' Inſtrumental in procuring him the philoſophical chair at Se- 
dan in 1675; and, after the ſuppreſſion of that univerſity, 
they were preferred together to different profeſſorſhips at 
Rotterdam in 168 1: and they both wrote againſt Maim- 
© bourg's hiſtory of Calviniim in 1682. But here, it is ſaid, 
the firſt ſeeds of the quarrel between them were ſown. Both 
the pieces excelled in different ways. Mr. Jurieu's was more 
complete and full than mr. Bayle's ; and he anfwered Maim- 
bourg with a great deal of ſtrength; but then the reader cid 
not meet there wich that caſy and natural ſtile, thoſe lively 
and ſmart reflections which diftinguiſhed the latter; whence 
it was more agrecable and entertaining, and, upon that ac- 
count, bore away the bell from the former. This preference 
was obſerved by mr. Jurieu with diſdain :. he began to look 
upon mr. Bayle as his competitor, and conceived a jealouly 
and hatred for him; and to what length it was carried after- 
' wards,” may be ſcen in mr. Bayle's article. 

In ſhort, it muſt not be diſſembled that our author” 8 con- 


duct was far from being commendable in regard to theſe, as 
well as other antagoniſts. Even thoſe ſynods where his au- 


thority was the greateſt, engaged in the conteſts, and juſti- 
:fed mr. Saurin paſtor of Utrecht, and ſeveral other perſons of 


an, whom mr. ſurieu had not ſpared to accuſe of herero- 
* 


(r) The title af this book: was, tained that it was lawful to hate 
9 des. zpraphetics. one's enemies, in two Sermons 
. Rotterdam 1686. _ preached in January and February 

(2) Sce the article of Zuerius 1694. This Beaval is the fame 
"Boxhornius in the laſt volume of perton with Henry Baſnage, who 
his Dit. Rem. (o), where there firſt recommended mr. Bayle to 
is a long and particular account our author, for the profeſſorſhip 
of ſome Proceedings in ſome ſy- at Sedan. See Bayle's life, by 
meds againſt our author, upon in- Des Maizeaux. 


tormation of his having main- 


doxy : 


doxy: nay, the matter was carried ſo far, that, in ſome of 


thete church parliaments, there paſted decrees wherein his 
name was not mentioned, yet the opinions which he had ad- 


vanced upon the ſubjects of baptiſm, juſtification, and the 


new ſyſtem of the church, were abfolutely condemned (R). 

Theſe troubles continued as long as he lived, and at length 
threw him into a lownels of ſpirits, under Which he lan- 
guiſhed for ſeveral years before his death: however, he pre- 
ſerred a ſpirit for writing, and continued in the courſe of 
publiſhing books. Among others, he revifed and printed 
© 1/hiſtoire des doymes & des cultes, The hiſtory of opinions 
© and forms of religious worſhip,” which he had compoſed in 
his youth. This hiſtory abounds with new conjectures, and 
is a remarkable proof of the vivacity of his genius. In the 
two or three laſt years of his life, ſome friends having advi- 
ſed him to employ his pen upon works of piety only, there 
were found among his papers, aftcr his deceaſe, the different 
thoughts upon death, which were publiſhed in 1713, with 
ſome other Chriſtian thoughts under the title of © Penſees di- 
6 verſes ſur la mort, &c.“ He funk under a load of infirmi- 
ties, on the 11th of January, at Rotterdam that year, and 
in che 76th of his age. 

The author of the preface, prefixed to his poſthumous 
works, ells us, that Mr. Jurteu had made uſe of his credit 
with ſome fovereign princes effectually, in favour. of the re- 
formed refugees, as well officers and private perſons, as paſ= 
tors and miniſters z and aſſures us, that he was very charita- 
ble. It were to be wiſhed that he had wrote with more pru- 
dence, temper, and moderation; that he had been leſs cre- 
dulous, and had not fallen into flagrant contradictions. with 


himſelf. He left a great number of works, which are all read 


with pleaſure. Such as have not been already mentioned, are 
taken notice of below, purſuant to the plan of theſe me- 
moirs, for the ſatis faction of the curious in eſe things (s). 

| | . 7 5 


(R) Tt is obſervable, that the of the prophecies. In one of 


Walloon ſynod was always very 


favourable to him. Bayley in the 


article Zuerius, Rem. (o). 

(s) Theſe are as follows : 
Hiſtoire du Calviniſme & du Pa- 
piſme miſe en parallele, &c. 
1683; Lettres paſtorales, trois 


tomes. "Theſe letters are upon. 


he ſabject of the arcompliſnment 


* 1 


8 by, this fctitious piecg, 
2 


them, for January 1695, having 
quoted, as a proof of the favaurable 
intentions of the allies, a propoſal 
for peace, drawn up by the diet 
of Ratiſbon, which. had been for- 
ged by a ſpeculative politician in 
Amfterdam, he was fo vaſtly aſha- 
med of his having been impoſed 


that 
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Moxeri, 


Jus TEL. 


JUSTEL (CHRISTOPHER) counſellor and ſecretary 
to the French king, was born at Paris, March 5, 1580: 
Having excellent parts, and a ſtrong bent to letters, he made 


a great progreſs therein: and, as ſoon as he left the Galt 


applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the councils and eccleſiaſtic 
hiſtory, he publiſhed the Code of canons of the church uni- 
verſal, and the councils of Africa, with notes. He held a 
literary correſpondence with the moſt learned men of his 
time, as archbiſhop Uſher, mr. Saumaiſe, Blonde}, fir Henry 
Spelman, and ſeveral others, till his death, which happened 
at Paris in 1649; leaving the character of knowing more of 
the middle age than any man of his time. Beſides the Code 
already mentioned, he publiſhed, in 1645, The genealo- 
* gical hiſtory of the houſe of Auyergne ;* and divers col- 
lefions of Greek and Latin canons, from ſeveral manu- 
ſcripts, which formed the . Bibliotheca juris canonici vete- 
© ris,” publiſhed at Paris in 1661, in 2 vol. folio, by Wil- 
liam Voet and our author's ſon, ; : 


_ JUSTEL (HENRY) who was born at Paris in 1620, 


became ſecetary and counſellor to the king, and was a man 
of diſtinguiſhed learning himſelf, as alſo a remarkable encou- 
rager of it in others. His houſe was the uſual reſort of men 
of letters (T). Among the reſt, we find mr. Locke and 
dr. Hickes. In reality, mr. Juſtel always profeſſed a particu- 
lar reſpect for the Engliſh nation, and had an acquaintance 
with many great men there of the Whig party; and foreſaw 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, ſeveral years before it 
happened ; and foretold the time to dr. Hickes ( Ly by 

| waom 


that he inſtantly printed ano- 
ther edition of his letter, in which 
he omitted that aygicle, Parallele 
de trois lettres paſtorales de mr. 
Jurieu, &c. 1696, quoted in a 
diſſertation concerning defa- 
matory libels, at the end of 
Bayle's dictionary; Traits de 
Punite de Vegliſe, &c. 1688; Le 
yray ſyſteme de i'egliſe & la veri- 
table analyſe de la foi, &c. 1686; 


.L eiprit de mr. Arnauld, deux 


t-mes, 1634 ; Abrege de Ihiſtoire 
du councile de Trente, &c. deux 
tomes, 1683; Les preſugez legi- 
times conte le papiſmne, 1685; 


Le Janſeniſte convaincu de vaine 
ſophiſtiquerie; Le philoſophe de 
Rotterdam accuſc, atteint, et con- 
vaincu; Traite hiſtorique conte- 
nant le jugement d'un proteſtant 
ſur la theologie myſtique, &c. 
1700; Jugement ſur les methodes 
rigides & relach&es, &c. 1696; 
Traite de la nature et la grace; 
Apologie pour — — 


de propheties, 1687; Quelque ſer- 
-mons, &c. | 
(T) Locke's life, by Le Clerc. 
(v) There is ſomething ſo re- 
markable in this affair, that the 
reader muſt needs be pleaſed 
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whom he ſent the original MS. in Greek of the Canones 
© eccleſiz univerſalis, publiſhed by his father, and other 
choice MSS. to be preſented to the univerſity of Oxford : 
upon the receipt of which benefaction, that learned body 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of civil law, June 23,3 
1675 (x). He left Paris in 1681, upon the perſecution of 
the Proteitants there, and coming to London, was, ſome 
time after, made keeper of the king's library at St. James's, 
to which is annexed a ſalary of 2001. per annum; and he 
held it till his death in September 1693, being ſucceeded by 
the famous dr. Richard Bentley (v). | 

Our author wrote ſeveral books, the titles whereof may be 
ſeen in the catalogue of the Bodleian library. 


JUSTIN (firnamed the MAR TYR) one of the earliſt 
and moſt learned writers of the Eaſtern church, not long after 
the apoſtles; was born at Neapolis, the ancient Sechem of 
Paleſtine, in the province of Samaria : his father Priſcus, be- 
ing a Gentile Greek, brought him up in his own religion, 


the _— account of it, from 
a letter of dr. Hicks to a fricnd. 
This gentlemen who, upon his 
travels abroad, made a conſidera- 
dle ſtay at Paris, ſet apart one 
day in the week for viſiting 
mr. Juſtel, who always received 
him in the moſt obliging manner, 
and converſed with the utmoſt free- 
dom. In one of theſe viſits, after 
ſome diſcourſe about the proteſtant 


churches, obſerved by dr. Hicks 


to be in many places demoliſh- 
d, notwithſtanding the edi& of 
Jantz; which mr. Juſtel excuſed 
as no violation of that edict, ſince 
they had been irregularly erected 
after the publication of it; he 
proceeded thus: Alas, fir, as I 
am wont to talk in confidence 
« with you, ſo I will tell you a 
© ſecret, that almoſt none of us 
* know beſides myſelf : our extir- 
© pation, meaning the proteſtants, 
© 1s decreed; we muſt all be ba- 
© piſhed our country, or turn pa- 
© piſts. I tell it you, becauſe I 
© intend to come into England, 
© where I have many friends; and 


© that, when I come to ſee you 
© among the reſt, you may remem- 
© ber that I told it you. Upon 
© this, I aſked him, how long it 
© would be before this fad — 4. 
© tion would be put in execution: 
He anſwered, within four or five 
© years at moſt 3 and remember, 
* ſays he again, that I foretold the 
© time.—After he had been ſome 
© time in London, he made a viſit 
© to the doctor at his houſe on 
© Tower-Hill, where, preſently af- 
© ter the common forms of con- 
« gratulating one another, [it was 
about the time that the bill of 
© excluſion was thrown out of the 
© houſe of lords] he ſaid, Sir, 
© don't you remember what I told 
© you of the perſecution we have 
«© ſince ſuffered, and of the time 
© when it would begin; and now 
© you ſee all has accordingly come 
© to paſs.” 

(x) Wood's Faſti, vol. 2. un- 
der that year. Dr. Hicks return- 
ed from Paris in 1674. 

(1) See his article. 
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and had him educated in all the Grecian learning and philo- 
ſophy ; and. to complete his ſtudies, he travelled to Egypt, 
the uſual tour on this occaſion, as being the ſeat of the more 
myſterious and recondite literature at this time; the mart of 


which was Alexandria, where, among other curioſities, our 


ſtudent was highly pleaſed with the fight of the remains, as 
he was told, of tho'e cells. where the ſeventy tranſlators of 
the Bible eerfortned v hat is ſtill called the Septu agint Ver- 
ſion (z). He had, from his firſt application to philoſophy, 
dilliked the Stoic and Peripatetic, and choſe the ſect of Plato, 
with whole intellectual notions he was greatly taken, and re- 
ſolved to make himſelf maſter of the whole doctrine. He 
was proſecuting this deſign in contemplation and folitary 
walks by the ſea- ſide, when there met him one day a grave 
and ancient perſon of a yenerahle aſpect, who, falling 1 inta 
diſcourſe upon the ſubject of his thoughts, turned the conver- 
ſation, by degrees, from the fancied excellence of Platoniſin 
to the ſuperior perſection of Chriſtianity, wherein he per- 
formed his part ſo well, as to raiſe an ardent curiofity in our 
young Flatonift, to inquire into the merits of that religion; 
and the reſult of that inquiry was his converſion (A), which 
happened about the 16th year of the emperor Trajan's reign, 
AY 32. 


Several of his old friends among the Heathens were not a 


little troubled at the loſs of fo eminent a perfon : for their ſa- 


tisfaction therefore he drew up an account of his conduct, 


with the reaſons cf 't, in the view of bringing them into the 


ſame ſentiments. However, in law ing down his former pro- 
feſſion, he ſtill rerzined the ancient dreſs, preaching and de- 
fending the Chriſtian religion under his old philoſophic garb, 
the pallium or cloak of the Grecian philoſophers, which was 
different from that of the ordi: nary Greeks, About the be- 
ginning of Antoninus Pius's reign, he went to Rome, where 


he fixed his habitation near the Timothine baths, upon the 


Viminal mount. Here he ftrenuouſly ſet himſelf to defend 
and promote the Chriftian cauſe. In which fpirit, finding 
the heretic Marcion very buſy in propagating his pernicious 
principles, he reſolved particularly to oppoſe him, in order to 
check the ſpreading of his errors among the Chriſtians, This 


(z) Thi is ſtory, which he main- found in his dialogue with Try- 
tained the truth of after his con- pho; but if taken literally, ſa- 
verſion, is reckoned among his vonrs too much of the viſionary 
principal e errors. Platoniſt. 

£4) It is his own account, as | 

heretic 


> 
5 


JUSTIN. 


heretic was the ſon of a biſhop born in Pontus, and, for de- 
flowering a virgin, had been excommunicated ; Whereupon 
he fled to Rome, where he broached his errors ; the chief of 
which was, That there are two Gods, one the creator of 
the world, whom he ſuppoſed to be the God of the Old 
Teſtament, and the author of evil; the other a more ſove- 
reign and ſupreme being, creaior of more excellent things, 
the tather of Chriſt, whom he ſent into the world to diſſolve 
the law and the prophets, and to deſtroy the works of. the 
other Deity, whom he tiled the God of the Jews (g). Juſtin 
encountered this heretic both-in word and writing, and com- 
poſed a book ag-inſt his principles, which he allo publiſhed. 
In the ſame ſpirit, when the Chriſtians came to be more 
ſeverely dealt with, traduced, defamec, and perſecuted, by 
yirtue of the ſtanding laws of the empire, in order to vin- 
dicate them from the aſperſions cait upon them, and to miti- 
gate the ſeverities uſed towards them, Juſtin drew up his firſt 
apology about the year 160, a! preſented it to the emperor, 
with a copy of his predeceſſor Adrian's refcript, commanding 
that the Chriſtians ſhould not be nzeNelsly and unjuſtly vexed. 
This addreſs wanted not, it ſcems, its deſired ſucceſs ; the 
emperor being, in his own nature, of a merciful and ge- 
nerous diſpoſition, was moved partly by this apology, and 


partly by the notions he had received from other parts, to give 


orders that the Chriſtians ſhould be treated more gently, and 
more regularly proceeded againſt. | 
Not long afterwards, Juſtin made a viſit into the Eaft, and, 
among other parts, went to Epheſus, probably with thoſe 
who carried the emperor's edict to the common council of 
Aſia, then aſſembled in that city. Here he fell into the com- 


pany and acquaintance of Tryphon, a Jew of great note and 


eminency,- who had fled his country in the late war, wherein 
Barchochechab had excited and headed the Jews to rebellion 
againſt the Romans, ſince which time he had lived in Greece, 
and eſpecially at Corinth, and had mightily improved himſelf 
in converſing with the philoſophers of thoſe countries. With 
this perſan Juſtin enters the liſts in a diſpute that held for two 


(s) Others ſiy, he ſuppoſed Jews 3 and an evil principle, 


three principles; a good one, the 
father of Chriſt and God of the 
Chriſtians; a creating principle, 
that made the viſible frame of 
things, and preſided over the 


which was the devil, and ruled 


over the Gentiles. Epiphan. contr. 
hereſes XLII, p. 135. Dial. 
contr. Marcion. p. 3, 4. Baſil, 
Edit. 1614, 40. 
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SSTIN, 


days; an account whereof he afterwards wrote in a piece in- 
tituled his Dialogue with Tryphon.” 

By the concluſion we learn, he was then ready to ſet ſai 
for Foheſus, but for what place is not known, However, it 
is certain, he returned at laſt to Rome, where he had fre- 
quent conferences with one Creſcens, a philoſopher of ſome 
repute in that city; a man who, by all the arts of inſinuation, 
had endeavoured to traduce the Chriſtians, and repreſent their 
religion under the moſt infamous character. =” 

In the mean time our martyr prefented his ſecond apology 
to Marcus Antoninus on the following occafion : A woman 
at Rome had, together with her huſbang, lived in all manner 
of wantonneſs, and, from a very vicious courſe of life, had 
been converted to Chriſtianity ; and, being reclaimed her- 
ſelf, ſought alſo to reclaim her huſband, till at length, find- 
ing him quite obſtinate, ſhe procured a bill of divorce. The 
man, enraged thereat, accuſcd her to the emperor for being 
a Chriſtian : but, ſhe putting in a petition for leave to an- 
ſwer it, he relinquiſhed that proſecution, and falling upon 
her converter, one Ptolomeus, procured his Ka 
and condemnation. On that occaſion, Lucius, a Chriſtian, 
being preſent, preſumed to tell the judge, it was very hard, 
that an innocent and virtuous man, charged with no crime, 
ſhould be adjudged to die, merely for bearing the name of a 
Chriſtian, a thing no way creditable to the government. 
The words were no ſooner out of his mouth, than he, toge- 
ther with a third perſon, were ſentenced to the fame fate. 
The ſeverity of theſe proceedings awakened Juſtin's ſollici- 
tude and care for the reſt of his brethren. He immediately 


drew up his ſecond apology, wherein, among other things, 


he made heavy complaints of the malice and envy of his an- 


oniſt Creſcens. 
The philoſopher, nettled at this charge, ſet himſelf to turn 


the emperor's disfayour againſt Juſtin, who had indeed pa- 


ved the way for it in his apology, having therein publicly 


told his imperial majeſty what he expected would be his fate; 
that Creſcens, or ſome of their titular philoſophers, would 
lay ſnares to undermine, torment, or crucify him (c). Nor 

was 


(c) This emperor charged the courting the crown of martyrdom. 
Chwilians with ruſhing upon their M. Antonin. de ſeipſo, lid. 8, c. 3. 
own fate, out of a principle of Mr. Moyle obſerves, that it was 
mere obſtinacy ; intimating, that the greateſt misfortune that could 
they were ambitioully forward in hayę befallen the Chriſtians, oa 


1 
t 


108. TINIAN I. 
was he ag all miſtaken, being ſoon after, with fix of his com- 


panions, apprehended and brought before the præfect of the 


city: who, having examined them, pronounced this ſentence: 
6 They who refuſe to do ſacrifice to the gods, and to obey 
e the imperial edits, let them be firſt ſcourged and then be- 
« headed, according to the laws; which was accordingly 
put in execution : their dead bodies were taken up by the 
Chriſtians, and decently interred. This happened, according 
to Baronius, A, C. 165, not long after Juſtin had preſented 
his ſecond apology, which is ſaid therefore, in the language 
of thoſe times, to have procured him the crown of martyr- 
dom. As to his character, all agree that he was a man of 
piety and virtue, tenderly ſenſible of the honour of God, and 
zealous for the intereſts of his religion. As he comes firſt in 
order of time after the apoſtolic fathers, ſo he was a man of 
acute parts and ſmart wit. But he is cenſured as not accu- 
rately learned, and ſomething weak in point of judgment. 
Several inſtances of both may be ſeen in the editions of his 
works mentioned below (D); nor have they been omitted by 
dr. Cave, whoſe candid obſervation, it is hoped, may not 
unfitly cloſe this memoir. It is true, ſays he, Juſtin has 
c ſome notians not unwarranted by general entertainment, 
«or the ſenſe of the church, eſpecially in latter ages, but 
yet ſcarce any that were not held by moſt of the fathers in 
ein thoſe early times, and which, for the main, are ſpe- 
te culative, and have no ill influence upon a good life. In 
« general, he ſtands at the head of the Chriſtian Platoniſts, 
te or thoſe who endeavoured to reconcile the Platonic princi- 
e ples with the dictates of Chriſtianity,” 


JUSTINIAN. I. Roman emperor of his name, was 
nephew of Juſtin I, who, a little before his death, gave him 
the firſt rank among the nobility, then made him Cæſar, 
and laſtly Auguſtus, April 1, 527; and, on the firſt of Au- 

uſt following, he ſucceeded his uncle in the imperial throne. 
He began his reign in the character of a moſt religious prince, 


be perſecuted by ſo great and good with the pride of his fect, which 
a man.. Poſthum. works, vol. ii. was Stoiciſm, 

p. 274. However, it ſomewhat (v) For inſtance, by dr. Grabe 
abates the edge of Mr. Moyle's and dr. Thirlby, and the moſt 
remark, that M. Antoninus, tho* notorious could not eſcape being 
a good man, was intirely ignorant preſſed into the cauſe of dr. Con, 
of the nature of Chriſtianity, and Middleton in his Free Inquiry, 
perbaps pot altogether untainted &c, 
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TUSTINIAN- I. 


publiſhing very ſevere laws. againſt the heretics, and repairs 


ing the ruined churches. In this ſpirit, he actually declared 
Himſelf protector of the church. While he was thus re-efta- 


bliſhing Chriſtianity at home, he carried his arms againſt the 
enemies of the empire abroad with ſo much ſucceſs, that he 
reinſtated it in its ancient glory. He was very happy in hav- 
ing the beſt general of the age. Beliſarius conquered the 
Perſians for him in 528, 542 and 543. The ſame general 
exterminated the Vandals, and took their king Gillimer pri- 
ſoner in 533. He alſo recovered Africa to the empire by a 


new conqueſt; vanquiſhed the Goths in Italy, taking cap- 


tive their king Vitiges; and, laſtly, he defeated the Moors 
and the Samaritans. But, in the midſt of theſe glorious ſuc- 
ceſſes without doors, he was near ſinking under a potent 
faction within. | 

Hypalius, Pompeius, and Probus, three nephews of the 


emperor Anaſtaſius (E), combining together, raiſed a moſt 


dangerous inſurrection, in order to dethrone Juſtinian, The 
conſpirators made two parties, one called the Varti, and the 
other Veneti; and at length they grew fo ſtrong, that the 
emperor, in deſpair of being able to refiſt them, began to 
think of quitting the palace, and had certainly ſubmitted to 
that foul diſgrace, had not the empreſs Theodoſia, his con- 
ſort, out of patience to ſee him betray ſo much tamenels, 
and reproaching him with his puſillanimity, put new ſpirits ' 
into him. In line, ſhe prevailed fo far as to perſuade him to 
fortify himſelf againſt the rebels, and the advice had its de- 
Aired ſucceſs. Beliſarius and Mundus defcnded him fo welt, 
that the conſpiracy was broken, and the juſt- mentioned ring- 
leaders capitally puniſhed, Y 

'The empire being now in the full enjoyment of a profound 
peace and tranquillity, Juſtinian made the beſt uſe of it, by 
collecting the immenſe varicty and number of the Roman 


laws into one body. To this end he ſelected ten of the moſt 


able lawyers in the empire, who, reviſing the Gregorian, Theo- 
doſian, andHermogenian codes, compiled one body, called The 
code, out of them, to which the emperor gave his own name, 
This may be called the ſtatute law, as conſiſting of the re- 
ſcripts of the emperors. But the reduction of the other part 
was a much more difficult taſk ; it was made up of the de- 


ciſions of the judges and other magiſtrates, together. with the 


authoritative opinions of the moſt eminent lawyers ; all which 


(E) Anaſtaſius was the immediate predeceſſor of juſtin, © © » 
3 hy 


I JUSTINIAN I. 


ed Jay ſcattered, without any order, in no leſs than two thou- 


_ ſand volumes and upwards. Theſe were reduced to the 
he number of fifty; but ten years were ſpent in the reduc- 
de tion. However, the deſign was completed in the year 533, 
41 and the name of Digeſts or Pandects given to it (F). - Be- 
ie ſides theſe, for the uſe chiefly of young ſtudents in the 
al law, to facilitate that ſtudy, Juſtinian ordered four books of 
1 Inſtitutes to be drawn up, containing an abſtra or abridg- 


ment of the text of all the laws : and laſtly, the laws of mo- 
dern date, poſterior to that of the former, were thrown into 
f _ volume in the year 541, called the Novellæ, or New 
1 | Code. , 34 
* Every one is ſenſible of the prodigious advantage which 
ſuch a regulation of the law muſt be to the public : we need 
not obſerve, that it is this moſt important tranſaction in the 
ſtate, which has rendered Juſtinian's name immortal; other- 
wiſe, his conduct in eccleſiaſtical affairs was raih and incon- 
ſiderate. For inſtance, Theodotus, king of Italy, had obli- 
ged pope Agapetus to go to Conſtantinople, in order to ſub- 
. mit and make peace with the emperor. Juſtinian received 
him very gracioully ; but, withall, injoined him to commu- 
nicate with Anthenius, patriarch of Conſtantinople. ' That 
- patriarch being deemed a heretic at Rome, the pontiff refuſed 
to obey the command (G); and, when the emperor threat- 
.ened to puniſh his diſobedience with baniſhment, he an- 
ſwered, without any emotion, I thought I was come befdre 
1 a Chriſtian prince, but I find a Diocleſian.“ The reſult 
5 was, that the hardineſs and reſolution of the pope brought 
the emperor to a ſubmiſſion. Accordingly Anthenius was 
deprived, and an orthodox prelate put into his place. 
: After this, Juſtinian, reſolving to take cognizance of the 
-difference between .the three chapters, publiſhed a re- 
ſcript for that purpoſe, in form of a conſtitution, which 
created great diſturbances in the empire. He alſo exerted his 
authority againſt the attempts of the popes Sylverius and Vi- 
gilius, both before and after the celebration of the fifth gene- 
: ral council held in 553. Towards the latter end of his life, 
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he fell into an erroneous opinion concerning Chriſt's body, | 


which he maintained had never been corruptible, nor ſubject 
to the natural infirmities of a human body. He carried it fo 


(Fr) Trebonian was the name | (6) The diſpute between the 
of the lawyer who had the chief two ſees, concerning preferences 
hand in this matters had commienced before this time. 
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JuS TINIAN I. 

far as to prepare an edict againſt thoſe who maintained th 
contrary opinion, and intended to publiſh it, but was pre- 
vented by his death, which happened ſuddenly on the 14th 
of November 565, at the age of eighty-three years, after a 
reign of 39 years, three months, and 14. _ It was this 
Emperor who aboliſhed the conſulate. built a great 
number of churches, and, particularly, the famous Sancta 
Sophia, at Conftantinople, eſteemed a maſter-piece of ar- 
chitecture. | 


JUSTINIANI (ST. Lawrence) the firſt patriarch 
of Venice, was deſcended of a noble family in that city, 
where he was born, July 1, 1381. He took themonks ha- 
bit in the monaſtery of St. George in Alga, before he was a 
deacon; and, in 1424, became general of that congregation, 
to whom he gave an excellent ſet of rules, which were after- 
wards obſerved, and made him looked on as -one of their 
founders. Pope Eupenius IV. gave him the biſhopric of 
Venice, of which he was the fitft patriarch, from the year 
1451, in conſequence of an ordonnance made in his time 
for terminating the diſputes berwixt the patriarchs of Grado 
and the biſhops of Venice, whereby the reunion of the pa- 
triarchate and the biſhopric was decreed in favour of the ſur- 
vivor of the two then preſent prelates. | | 

It is obſerved, that he did not accept the epiſcopate till 
after the pope had commanded him three times to comply; 
and that then he made no alteration in his manner of living, 
from what he had obſerved in his monaſtery. This holy 
prelate died Jan. 18, 1485; was beatified by -pope Cle- 

ent VII, in 1524 ; and canonized in 1690 by Alexander 
VIII. He left ſeveral pieces of piety, which were printed 
together at Lyons in 1568, in one vol. fol. to which is pre- 
fixed his life, by his nephew, | 


JUSTINIANI (BTRYNARD) who was born at 
Venice, in Jan. 1407-8, and made his firſt ſtudies under 
 Guarint of Verona, and continued them at Padua, where 
he took his doctor's degree. Notwithſtanding he put on the 
ſenator's robe at the age of 19, yet he ſtill proſecuted his 
ſtudies under Francis Philelphi and George de Trebiſonde, 
whom he took into his houſe and retained there, till pope 
Calixtus III. ſent for him to Rome, and employed him in 
ſeveral commiſſions. Upon his return to Venice, he was 
elected cenſor, and appointed, with Paul Barbo, to — 
| Or 


JUSTINIANEL 223 
| baſſador to Lewis XI, king of Fance, who made him a 
knight in 1461. He went afterwards ſeveral times ambaſ- 
ſador to Rome from the republic; and, in 1467, was made 
commandant of Padua ; he afterwards became a member of 
the council of ten, and bore the dignity of Sage Grand no 
Jeſs than twenty times. In 1474 he was elected procurator 
of St. Mark, a poſt next to that of doge. He died in 1489, 
and was interred in the patriarchal church of Venice, where 
an epitaph was put on his tomb, wherein heis ſtiled a knight, 
an orator, and procurator. But it is his literary merit ſhewn 


in his writings (EH), which intitles him to a place in this work. — 


3 ron and o- 
JUSTINIANTI (AvevsT1N) biſhop of Nebo, one thers, 

of the moſt learned men of his time, was deſcended from a 
branch of the ſame noble family with the two former, and 
was born at Genoa in 1470. After having reſided ſome time at 
Valencia in Spain, he entered into the order of St, Dominick 
at Paris in April 1488, when he took the name of Auguſtin, 
in the room of Pantaleon, which he received at his baptiſm. 
Soon afterwards he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his learning, and 
knowledge in the languages, which he acquired in a very 
ſhort time, ſo that pope Leo X. provided for him by the 
biſhopric of Nebo, in the iſland of Corſica. In which capa - 
city he aſſiſted in the fifth council of Lateran, where he op- 
poſed ſome articles of the concordat between France and the 
court of Rome. The ſmall revenue of his dioceſe made him 
deſire a better, and he petitioned the pope for that purpoſe ; 
but Francis I, who was a patron of learned men, drew him 

to France, by making him his almoner, with a good penſion; 

and he was alſo regius profeſſor of Hebrew for five years at 
Paris, Returning to Genoa in 1522, he found every thing 
in confuſion, by the ſedition of the Adornes, whereupon he 


g 2 
a 
- - — "> W * 
be es edn en — ; 


went to viſit his dioceſe, deſigning to return ſoon after into * 
France; but, ſuddenly changing his mind, he applied him- [i 
felf diligently to the government of the flock committed to 1 
his care, embelliſhed his church, augmented the revenues * 

| | | 1 
(n) Theſe are, B. Juſtiniani 1534, folio. Alſo an Italian 1 
oratoris clariſſimr orationes; Ejuſ- tranſlation, by Lewis Domenichi, IN 
dem nonnullz epiſtolæ; ejuſdem under this title, Hiſtoria dell“ 1 
traductio in Iſoeratis tibelfum ad origine di Vinezia & della coſe 1 


Nicoclem regem; Leonardi Juſti- 
niani epiſtolæ, Venetiis, in folio; 
Vita beati Laurentii Juſtiniani; 
De origine urbis Venetiarum, &c. 


Venetiis 2492, folio, and again in 


fatte di Venitiani. Vinezia, 1 58 5, 
8 vo. and again there in 1608, 8vo. 
Vita de S8. Marca evangeliſta; De 
corpore ejus Venetias tranſlato. 
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JUV-ENA L. 
of the epiſcopal manſe, built a very commodious palace for 
his tuccellois, and, in a word, diſcharged all the duties of a 
good prelate, till the year 1531, when he went firſt to Ge— 
nod, and thence to Rome; but went back to Genoa in a ſew 
years, and was on his voyage thence to Nebo when he pe- 
riſhed, together with the veſſel in which he was embarked, 
in the year 1536. By his laſt will, he left his library to the 


republic oi Genoa, 


He compoſed ſome pieces, the moſt conſiderable of which 


is, © Plalterium Hæbræum, Grecum, Arabicum, & Chal- 


dæum, cum tribus Latinis interpretationibus et gloſſis'. This 
was the firſt p alter of the kind which had appeared in print, 
and it is commended by Mr. Huet, biſhop of Auranches. 
There came out alſo Annales de republica Genoenſi', 
at Genoa, in 1537; but this was printed againſt the mind of 
our author, who had not put the leaft hand to the work. We 
find in theſe annals that he took off two thouſand copies of 
his pſalter upon paper, and five hundred upon vellum, in or- 
der to make preſents of them, by which he was in hopes of 
raiſing a conſiderable ſum of money for the relief of the poor; 
but, though all the learned commended the work, yet it 
met with few purchaſers, ſcarcely enough to defray the ex- 
pence of the impreſſion. There is likewiſe aſcribed to our 
prelate a tranſlation of Maimonides's More Nevochim, 


JUVENAL (Dtcivs Juxivs) the celebrated Roman 
ſatiriſt, was born about the beginning of the emperor Clau- 
dian's reign, at Aquinum, a town in Campania, ſince made 
tamous by the birth of IJ homas (thence ſtiled) Aquinas, the 
much famed founder of the ſcholaſtic philoſophy. His father 
was probably a freed man (v), who, being rich, gave him 


2 liberal education, and, agreeably to the taſte of the times, 


bred him up to eloquence, in which he made a great progreſs, 
firſt under Fronto the grammarian, and afterwards, as is ge- 
nerally conjectured, under Quintilian ; after which he at- 


tended the bar, and made a diſtinguiſhed figure there for 


many years, by his eloquence (2). In the practice of this 


(Y) Morert alledges his three 


names as a proof of his illuſtrious 


birth; but it was uſual with theſe 
freed ſlaves to aſſume the names 
of their patrons. Middleton de 

(2) Martial, with whom our 
Medicorum apud vet. Roman. de- 
gentium conditione. 


— 0 


bar. 


ſatiriſt contracted an early ac- 
quaintance, had addreſſed three 
epigrams to him, viz, Ep. 23, and 
91, lib. 7, and Ep. 118, lib. 123 
in tte ſecond of which he gives 
him the title of eloquent, and 
ſneaks of him as attending the 


Pro- 


JUVENAL. 
profeſſion he had improved his fortune and intereſt at Rome, 
z2fore he turned his thoughts to poetry, the very ſtile of which, 
in his fatires, ſpeaks a long habit of declamation ; ſubactum 
redolent declamatorem, ſay the critics. It is ſaid, he was 
above forty years of age when he recited his firſt eſſay to a 
{mall audience of his friends; but, being encouraged by their 
applauſe (A), he ventured a greater publication; which 


teaching the ears of Paris, Domitian's favourite at that time, 


though but a pantomime player, whom our ſatiriſt had ſe- 
verely inſulted ; that minion made his complaint to the em- 
peror, who ſent him thereupon into baniſhment, under pretence 
of giving him the command of a cohort in the army which 
was quartered at Pentapolis, a city upon the frontiers of 
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Egypt and Lybia *. Juvenal was not idle during his ſtay yore, 


there, but made ſuch obſervations upon the ridiculous ſuper- 
ſition and religious differences of that blinded people, as he 
afterwards wrought up into a fatire (B). | 
After Domitian's death, our fatiriſt returned to Rome, ſuf- 

ficiently cautioned, not only againſt attacking the characters 
of thoſe in power, under arbitrary princes, but againſt all 
perſonal reflections upon the great men then living; and 
therefore he thus wiſely concludes the debate he is ſuppoſed 
to have maintained for a while, with a friend, on this head, 
in the firſt ſatire; which ſeenis to be the firſt that he wrote 
after his baniſhment : 

Experiar quid concedatur in illos _ 

Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 


1 will try what liberties I may be allowed with thoſe whoſe 


aſhes lie under the Flaminian and Latin ways (c), along 


each fide of which the Romans of the firſt quality uſed to be 


buried, 

His thirteenth ſatire is addreſſed to Calvinus, who, he 
ſays, had then completed the fixtieth year of his age, and 
was born under the conſulſhip of Fonteius Capito (p), that is, 


(A) Quintilian is thought to (c) However, it is thought he 
have commended ſome of his firſt has preſerved the paſſage for which 
ſatires, though without naming he was baniſhed, by inſerting it 
him, where he ſays, Inſtit. lib. into his 7th ſatire, v. 81 to 89. 
to. c. 1, ſpeaking of the Roman Curritur ad vocem jucundam, &c. 
ſatire, Sunt clari hodie quoque & Though this ſatire, as well as the 
qui olim nominabuntur. reſt which we now have, ſeems to 

(B) Viz. the 15th, in the or- be written after his return from 
der they are now publiſhed. Egypt. Crulius. 
(D) Qui jam poſt terga reliquit 
Sexaginta annos, Fonteio conſvle natus. 


Vol. VII. Q. A. U. C. 
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 JUVENA L. 


A. U. C. 811, and the 6th of Nero; whence it follows, 
that this ſatire was written anno U. C. 871, in the 3d year 
of Adrian, when Juvenal was above 70 years old, ſuppoſing 
him born in the middle or fixth year of Claudian; and 
thence, as it is agreed that he attained to his goth year, he 
muſt have died about the 11th year of Adrian. 

As to his character; in his perſon he was of a large ſtature, 
which made ſome think him to be of Gallic extraction (E). 
We meet with nothing in relation to his moral character and 
way of life ; but, both -by the manner of his baniſhment by 
Domitian, and the whole tenor of his writings, he ſeems to 
have been a true generous-ſpirited Roman, and a friend to 
liberty and virtue. A ſtrong relievo has been given to his 
character, as a ſatiriſt, by Mr. Crufius, in his Lives of the 


Roman poets ; wherein, comparing it with that of Horace and 
Perſius, he tells us, that “ the deſign of the former was to 


«© be agreeable rather than bitter, to be familiar, inſinuating, 
and inftructive, and that therefore he affected a ſtile that 
« ſhould be plain, witty, and elegant. Perſius, on the 


* other hand, agreeably to the dignity of the Stoic philoſophy, 


e which he profeſſed, choſe to inſtruct and reform, rather 
<« than pleaſe, and wrote in a higher ſtile ; but his ſeverity 


< is too great, and his character fo ſerious, that wit miſbe- 


ce comes him whenever he ſeems to aim at it. Juvenal, 
continues this author, has undoubtedly improved on both; 
« He is elegant and witty with Horace, great and ſublime 
« with Perſius, and to both their characters has added the 
« pomp of his own eloquence ; which makes him the moſt 
cc entertaining, as well as the cloſeſt writer, of the three.“ 
He was the firſt ſatiriſt who raiſed the ſtile of that poem to the 
height of tragedy. This he tells us himſelf (7); yet not out 
of vanity, but led to it from the nature of the ſubject. He 
even undervalues his poetry,. where he would infinuate that 
the wickedneſs of the times would provoke a man to write 
fatires, though he had no genius for poctry : 

St natura negat, facit indignatio verfum 

Qualemcunque poteſt, quales ego vel Cluyienus, 


(E) Petrus Pithœus in notis ad Jurenalis ſatiras. 
(r) In theſe words: 
Fingimus hæc altum ſatira ſumente cothurnum, 
Scilicet, & finem egreſſi jegemque priorum, 
Grande Sophocleo carmen bacchamur hiatu, 
Montibus ignotum Rutviis cloque Lating, 


To 


«ca rr nk. ans. Da. az Ce. oa. 


To 


JUXON. 

To ballance theſe perfections, he is charged with a licen- 
tious boldneſs in his expreſſions, in expoſing men's perſons 
and names, as well as their vices; and with running into ſub- 
jects not decent to be mentioned, and calling things too 
plainly by their ordinary names. As to the firſt part of this 
charge, Mr. Cruſius obſerves that the names, for the moſt 
part, are of perſons ſo loft to all honour and virtue, that it 
was a piece of juſtice to lay open their characters, thereby, 
if poſſible, to deter others from imitating their abominable 
vices; and he was encouraged in it by the example of Luci- 
lius, who, as he obſerves, by thus cutting to the quick, ac- 
tually awakened the criminals (G), As to the latter part of 
this charge, ſome excuſe might be offered, from the general 
practice of the ancients, which was too licentious in this 
particular. Beſides, it does not appear that he has not avoid- 
ed the more groſs expreſſions. He might ſtill be further juſ- 


tified by the authority of ſome of the fathers of the Chriſtian 


church, who thought themſelves obliged, in direct terms, to 
expoſe the obſcene ceremonies and lewd mythology of the 
Heathens, as in a lethargy the ſtrongeſt and moſt offenſive 
imells are ſometimes applied to — the patient to ſneeze. 
But, after all, this licentiouſneſs is ſtill not juſtifiable, even 
when placed in the beſt light poſſible, and is what no polite 
writer, to ſay no more, will attempt to imitate. 


JUXON (WiLL1am) archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
the ſon of Richard Juxon of Chicheſter in Suſſex, where he 
was born in 1582, and, being ſent to Merchant- taylors 


ſchool in London, became a ſcholar upon that foundation, 


which paved the way to another at St. John's college, in 
Oxford ; and this intitled him, in due courſe, to a fellow- 
ſhip, into which he was elected in 1598. Intending to 
make the law his profeſſion, he applied himſelf chiefly to the 
ſtudy of the civil law, as a proper foundation: in which fa. 
culty he proceeded to take his degree of bachelor July 5, 
1603. He had before entered himſelf a ſtudent of Gray's- 


(o) Enſe velut ſtrifto quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, &c. 
But. when Lucilius brandiſhes his pen, 
And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold ſweat ſtands in drops on every part. 
DRYDEN. See alſo Hor, lib. 1. fat. 4. 
ver. 1 to 6. 


22 Inn, 
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JUXON. 


Inn, apparently with the view of proceeding barriſter, and 
_ practiſing the common law. But he did not continue in 


this mind long, for, ſoon after taking his degree at Oxtord, 


he entered into the prieſthood. He had always mingled di- 
vinity with his other ſtudies, and now devoted himſelf en- 


tirely to it. He ſpent ſeveral years therein, and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that, in 1609, being preſented to the vicarage of 
St. Giles, in Oxford, by the preſident, maſter, and fellows 


of his college (which ſtands in that pariſh) he was much 


admired for his plain and improving way of preaching there, 
He officiated in this place about fix years, when he quitted 
it, apparently on his promotion to the rectory of Somerton, 
in Oxfordſhire. About this time, if not ſooner, he became 
a great favourite of archbiſhop Laud, then preſident of the 
college, who, reſigning, that poſt, on his promotion to the 


 biſhopric of St. David's, eaſily obtained mr. Juxon's election 


to ſucceed him, Nov. 21, 1621. Hereupon he commenced 
dr. of law in December following; and, in 1626, and the 
ſubſequent year, was appointed vice-chancellor of the uni- 
verlity. About the ſame time, king Charles I. made hin 
one of his chaplains in qrdinary, and collated him to the 
deanery of Worceſter ; he had then alſo a prebend in the 
church of Chicheſter. In all theſe, promotions, archbiſhop 
Laud was the chief inftrument ; and, being dean of the 
king's chape], he recommended him to be clerk of the cloſet, 
into which poſt he was ſworn July 10, 1632. He obtained 


the nomination to the biſhopric of Hereford, by the fame 


intereſt, the enſuing year, and, before his conſecration to 
this ſee, ſucceeded his patron in that of London the ſame 
year, as he did alfo in the deanery of the royal chapels ; he 
was alſo ſworn of the privy council. The city of London 
was very factious at this time, being highly diſpleaſed with 
the arbitrary meaſures taken by the court, nor had theſe been 
at all rendered more palatable by the behaviour of his pre- 
deceſſor. Yet, biſhop Juxon behaved in it with ſo much 
ſweetneſs of manners, as his temper was, that all parties 
concurred in loving and revering him. In ſhort, he was an 
ornament to all his promotions, and reflected an honour 
therein to his promoter, which was ſo clearly diſcerned by 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury (for Laud was now ſeated in 
that ſupreme ſtation) that, bent as he was upon increaſing 
the power and enlarging the borders of the church, he pre- 
cured fur this truſty friend the poſt of lord high treaſurer of 
England, in 1635. And though the archbithop wa u- 

| 7 17 


 JUXON. 
happily miſtaken, in thinking he had thereby provided a 
ſtronger ſupport for the church (1), yet Juxon loſt no repu- 
tation nor affection in it. The treaſurer's is the greateſt 
office of benefit in the kingdom, and the chief in precedence 
next the archbiſhop and the great ſeal, ſo that the eyes of all 


men were at gaze who ſhould have it, and the greateſt of the 


nobility, who were in the chief employments, looked upon 
it as the prize of one of them, ſuch offices commonly mak- 


ing way for more removes and preferments, when, on a ſud- 


den, the ſtaff was put into the hands of our biſhop ; a man 
ſo unknown, that his name was ſcarce heard of in the king- 
dom, who had been, within two years before, but a private 
chaplain to the king, and the preſident of a poor college in 
Oxford. "Theſe are the remarks of lord Clarendon (Kk), 
from whom we learn, that it inflamed more men than were 
angry before, which, no doubt, was heightened with re- 
= to the church, as none of that order had enjoyed it 
ince the time of Henry VII (I), and it was now therefore, 
as it had becn in the popiſh times, looked on as the gulph 
ready to ſwallow all the great offices, there being others in 
view of that robe, who were ambitious enough to expect the 
reſt, Notwithſtanding all this ill humour at his promotion, 
he behaved fo well in the adminiſtration and diſcharge of 
it, as 40 {top all farther clamour againſt himſelf, all the 
odium falling upon the archbiſhop. Indeed it was much feared 
by ſome, and hoped by others, that he would have ſunk under 
the burthen of the place, as Williams did under the cuſtody of 
the ſeals; but he deceived them both in that expectation, 
carrying himſelf with ſuch an even and ſteady hand, that, 


we are told, every one applauded, but none envied his pre- 


ferment (M) : in ſo much as Lucius lord Falkland, in a bit- 
ter ſpeech againſt the biſhops, about the. beginning of the 
long parliament, could not chuſe but give him this fair teſti- 
mony : „ that, in an unexpected place and power, he ex- 
“ preſſed an equal moderation and humility, being neither 
© ambitious before, nor proud after, either of the croſier or 
« white ſtaff,” And how great his integrity and abili- 
ties were, appears from this undeniable inſtance that, by 


(1) The archbiſhop, in his dia- (x) Hiſt. of the rebellion, v. II. 
ry, having mentioned this pro- p. 99, edit. 1732, 8vo. | 
motion as obtained by his intereſt, (I.) Laud's diary. 
concludes thus: And now, if the (Mu) Heylin's Cyprianus An- 
church will not hold up themſelves, glic. p. 225. 
under God J can do no more. | ; 

| Q 3 his 
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: JUXON. 


his prudent management, in leſs than five years, he lodged 


nine hundred thouſand pounds in the Exchequer; for he 
held this office no longer than May 17s 1641, when, with 
equal prudence, he reſigned the ſtaff, well perceiving, that 
no perſonal merit would be ſufficient to fave him from ſinking 
in the ſtorm which then blew with ſuch violence againſt the 
court, and the clergy in particular, He had ſeen the arch- 
biſhop committed to the Tower the preceding year, and, 
what was much more, he had ſeen the king, contrary to 


his expreſs advice, and againſt his conſcience, paſs the bill 


of attainder againſt the earl of Strafford (N), who thereby loſt 
his head on a ſcaffold a few days before our privy counſellor's 


reſignation, and, before the end of this year, viz. in February, 


an act paſſed, depriving the biſhops of their votes in parlia- 
ment, and incapacitating them, and the reſt of the clergy, 
to exerciſe any temporal juriſdiction (o). In theſe leading 
ſteps, as well as the total abolition of the epiſcopal order 
which followed, he was involved with his brethren. But 
theſe adyerſaries, at the ſame time, gave the ſtrongeſt teſti- 


— of his upright behaviour, in that, neither as biſhop nor 


treaſurer, did there come a ſingle accuſation againſt him in 
the long parliament, whoſe cars were open, not to ſay itch- 
ing, after ſuch complaints. Upon his reſignation of the 
treaſurer's place, he retired to his palace at Fulham, where 
he continued moſtly undiſturbed, and enjoying the greateſt 
tranquillity of any man in the three kingdoms during 


(x) His majeſty's reflections 
upon this weakneſs are well worth 
reading: It is a bad exchange, 
* to wound a man's own con- 
4 ſclence thereby to falve ſtat» 


« (ſores; to calm the ftorms of 


« popular diſcontents, by ſtirring 
$ up a tempeſt in a man's own 
+ boſom. Nor hath God's juſtice 
ce failed in the event and fad con- 
«* ſequences, to ſhew the world 
© the fallacy of that maxim, 
«« Better one man periſh (though 
G-unjuitly) than the people be 
« diſpleaſed or deſtroyed. In all 
* likelihood, I could never have 
« ſuffered, with mypeople, greater 
 calamities (vet with greater 
« comfort) had I vindicated Straf- 
* ford's innocency, at leaſt by 


de denying to ſign that deſtructive 
& bill, according to that juſtice 
© which my conſcience ſuggeſted 


ce to me, than J have done ſince 


« Teratified ſome men's unthank- 
« ful importunities with ſo cruel 
« a favour. And J have obſerved, 
cc that thoſe who counſelled me ta 
&« ſign that bill, have been fo far 


« from receiving the rewards of 


ce ſuch ingratiatings with the peo- 
e ple, that no men have been 
« harraſſed and cruſhed more than 
&« they. He only hath been leaſt 
te vexed by them who counſelled 


* me not to 'conſent againſt the 
e vote of my own conſcience.” 
Icon Baſilike, ch. ii. 


(o) Salmon's chronological 
hiſt, under this year, 
the 
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the calamities ofthe civil war. 


This peace was the fruit of 


his meek, inoffenſive, genteel carriage, which drew viſits 
from the greateſt perſons of the oppoſite party, and reſpect 
from all (), though he remained firm and his ſteady in 
Joyalty to the king, who conſulted him upon many occa- 


ſions 


. He alſo attended upon his majeſty at the treaty 


in the iſſe of Wight in 1648, by the conſent of his perſecu- 
tors, and, by his particular defire, waited upon him at Cot- 
ton-houſe in Weſtminſter, on the 21ſt of January following, 
the day after the commencement of his trial ; during which, 
he frequently waited upon him in the office of a ſpiritual fa- 
ther; and his majeſty declared, he was the greateſt ſupport 


and comfort to him in that afflicted condition. 


His atten- 


dance upon his royal maſter upon the ſcaffold, with what 


(v) Among others, mr, James 
Howell taſted this courteſy, who, 
after a viſit made by the biſhop to 
him in the Fleet priſon, ſent the 
following letter, dated from the 
Fleet, Sept. 3- 1644, which 1s 1n- 
ſerted as containing ſome particu- 
lars relating to him, not fo ex- 
preſsly mentioned by others : 
© My lord, you are one of the 
© miracles of theſe times; the 
t greateſt mirror of moderation 
© our age affords, and, as here- 
© tofore, when you carried the 


t white ſtaff with ſuch clean and 


* uncorrupted hands, yet the cro- 
t fier was ſtill your chief care; 
© nor was it perceived that that 
© high all-obliging office did alter 
you a jot, or alienate you from 
« yourſelf; but the fame candor 
© and countenance of meekneſs 
appeared Kill in you, as whoſo- 
© ever had occaſion to make their 
* addreſs to your gates, went 
© away cantented, whether they 
« ſped in their buſineſs or not (a 
gift your predeceſſor was ſaid to 
© want). So, ſince the turbulency 
* of theſe times, the ſame mode- 
ration ſhines in you, notweith- 
* ſtanding that the mitre is ſo 
# trampled upon, and that there 
t be ſuch violent factions a- foot; 


paſſed 


inſomuch that you live not only 
ſecure from outrages, but ho- 
* noured by all parties. It is true, 
© one thing fell out to your ad- 
vantage, that you did not ſub- 
© ſcribe to that petition which 
proved fo fatal to prelacy : but 
© the chief ground of the conſtant 
© cſteem the diſtracted world hath 
« {till of you, is your wiſdom and 
moderation paſt and preſent. 
© This puts me in mind of one of 
« your predeceſſors (in your late 
* office) Marquis Pawlet, who it 
$ ſeems failed by the ſame compaſs 
for, there being divers factions 
© and bandings at court in his 
© time, yet was he beloved by all 
© parties; and, being aiked how 
© he ſtood ſo right in the opinion 
© of all, he anſwered, © By being 
© a willow, and not an oak, &c." 
Howel's letters, vol. 1. F. 6. No, 
—4 edit. 1650, K , 

Sir Philip being employed 
Nr of theſe * 9. 1 d 
he might bring the biſhop himſelf 
to his majeſty, for fear of a miſ- 
take in the meſſage, or that the 
biſhop ſhuuld not ſpeak freely to 
him. To which the king replied, 
Go as I bid you; if he will ſpeak 
© freely to any body, he will ſpeak 
© freely to you, This I will ſay 
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paſſed between them there, is too much the ſubject of gene- 
ral hiſtory, to have a place in theſe memoirs. We ſhall 
only obſerve, that the king, taking off his cloke and george, 


gave the latter to dr. Juxon, ſaying, Remember Ac- 
cordingly, after the execution, our pious biſhop took care of 
the king's body, and accompanied it to the royal chapel at 
Windſor; ſtanding ready, with the Common- Prayer- book in 
his hands, to have performed his laſt duty to his kind maſter ; 
but was not permitted by colonel W hichcot, governor of the 
caſtle, He continued in the quiet poſſeſſion of Fulham till 
this time, and ſome months after; but, upon the abolition 
of kingly government, with the houſe of lords, and the eſta- 
bliſhing of a common wealth, the enſuing year, 1649, he 
was deprived, having been ſpared longer than any of his bre- 
thren. After this he retired to his own eſtate, the manor 
of Little Compton in Glouceſterſhire, where he palled 


his days in a private and devout condition, and now and then, 


for health's ſake, rode a hunting with ſome of the neighbour- 
ing and loyal gentry. He took much delight in that diver- 
ſion, and kept a pack of good hounds, and had them ſo well 


ordered and hunted, chiefly by his own ſkill and direction, 


that they excecded all other hounds in England, for the plez- 
ſure andorderly hunting of them (R). Thus we ſee him en- 
joying ſuch a degree of happineſs, amidſt the diſtractions and 
miſeries of his country, by the favour of thoſe who were the 
authors of them, as would bring his loyalty into queſtion, 
were not his ſteadineſs in thoſe principles as much celebrated 
by the royaliſts: ſo that, at the reſtoration, he was ſet at the 
head of the church, in the ſee of Canterbury, by the gene- 
ral voice of the kingdom. Biſhop Burnet indced, as his man- 
ner is, while he allows him to be the moſt eminent of the 
former biſhops, ſays, he was promoted to this poſt more out 
of decency, than that he was then capable to fill it; for, as 
he was neyer a great divine, ſo he was now ſuperannuated (s). 
It is true, he was then ſeventy- eight years of age; but it 
does not appear by any action of his, that he had loft his un- 
deiſtanding; and, though he was not bookiſh, yet he had 
ſuch a ſhare of learning as obtained him the character of a 


* of him, I never got his opinion p. 24, where that author obſervcs, 
freely in my life; but when T That he had-as much command | 


had it, T was ever the better for of himſelf as of his hounds. 


fit” Warwicke's Memoirs, p. (s) Burnet's Hiſt. of his own 


95, 95. times, vol. 1, p. 178, edit. 1724+ 
(5 Whitlacke's Memorials, , FE f 


learned 


JUXON. 


learned biſhop z which ſhews Burnet's reflection to be both 
unjuſt and undecent. In the little time that he enjoyed the 
archbiſhopric, he expended, in buildings and reparations at 
Lambeth palace and Croydon-houſe, near fifteen thouſand 
pounds (T): and he augmented the vicarages, the great 
tithes of which were appropriated to his fee, to the amount 
of eleven hundred and three pounds thirteen ſbillings and 
four-pence (uv). In the latter end of his life he was greatly 
afflicted with ihe ſtone, the racking to of which put a 
period to his life June 4, 1663, aged 81 years. His corps 
was carried to Oxtord, and interred there with great folem- 
nity on the ꝙth of that month, in St. John's-college chapel, 


in a vault adjoining to another, then made to receive that of 


archbiſhop Laud, which was laid thercin a few days after. 
Archbiſhop Juxon, by his laſt will, becueathed 70co], to 
the college, which was afterwards laid ut in the purchaſe 
of an eſtate of 3501. per annum. He leit-alſo 1col. to the 
pariſh of St. Giles, of which he had been vicar ;. the ſame 
ſum to four other pariſhes in Oxford, and ſums for the repair 
of St. Paul's and Canterbury cathedrals, and other charitable 
uſes, in all to the amount of near 5000]. The reſt of his 
eſtate, after all legacies paid, went to his nephew, fir Wil- 
liam Juxon, bart. who reſided at Little Compton. Mr. 
Wodd tells, that he was a man of primitive ſanctity, wiſdom, 


piety, learning, patience, charity, and all apoſtolical virtues. 


This may perhaps be thought to ſavour too much upon the 
panegyric;z though it is confirmed by the public intelligence 
of that time. To which may be added mr. Whitlocke's cha- 
racter of him, together with other of his contemporaries (x); 
that he was a comely perion ; of an active and lively diſpoſi- 
tion; of great parts and temper ; full of ingenuity and meek- 
neis; not apt to give offence to any, and willing to do good 
to all; of great moderation, ſincerity, and integrity, inſo- 
much that he was the delight of his time, and extorted a re- 
verence and reſpect from thoſe very perſons who had deſtroyed 


(r) Yet archbiſhop Sheldon re- to rebuild it in the modern taſte, 
covered 8001]. more for dila pida- and unite it to the ibrary, though 
tions. It muſt be remembered, the expence would have been leſs. 
that theſe firſt biſhops after the (v) The pazticulars to each vi- 
reſtoration, came immediately into carage way be ſeen in Biog. Brit. 
the poſſeſſion of very large ſume (x) Vi» Calamy's Continu- 
of money, by the renewal of ation, p. 218, vol. 1. Walxker's 
leaſes, &c. Juxon rebuilt the Sufferings ct the clergy, p. 48: 
hall as it now ſtands in the ancient and Warwick's Memoirs, p. 94. 
form, and could net be perſuaded © © ö 


and 
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KEBLE 
and ruined his order. There is extant of his, A ſermon on 
Luke xviii. 31; a{treatiſe intituled xa x Eigmn : or, Some 
conſiderations upon the act of uniformity ; with an expedient 
for the ſatisfaction of the clergy within the province of Can- 
terbury. By a ſervant of the God of peace. London 1662, 
4to. In this piece he ſhews himſelf to be no friend to the 
ſcheme of a comprehenſion ; A catalogue of books in Eng- 
land, alphabetically digeſted, Lond. 1658, 4to, bears his 


name. 


KEBLE (Joszyn) an Engliſh lawyer, was the ſon 
of a lawyer of eminence, during Cromwell's uſurpation, 
and born in London in the year 1632. After a proper pre- 
paration, he was ſent to 6+ af in Oxford ; from 
whence he ſhortly removed to that of All-ſouls, of which he 
was made fellow by the parliament viſitors in 1648. He 
took a bachelor of laws degree in 1654, and, not long after, 
went and ſettled at Grays-Inn, London, where he had been 
admitted ſtudent, and became a barriſter about the year 1658, 
The following year he went to Paris. After the reſtoration 
he attended the King's-Bench bar with extraordinary aſſiduity, 
continuing there as long as the court ſat, in all the terms 
from 1661 to 1710; which is the more remarkable, ſince he 
was. hardly ever known to be retained in any cauſe, or fo 
much as to make a motion there, He died ſuddenly, under 
the gate-way of Gray's: Inn, on the 28th of Auguſt 1710, 
juſt as he was going to take the air in a coach. He was a 
man of incredible induſtry. He publiſhed ſeveral books in 
his life-time ; beſides which, he left above an hundred large 
folio's, and more than fifty thick quarto's in manuſcript. 
He employed all his time in writing ; which faculty was ſo 
habitual to him, that he continually laboured with his pen ; 
not only to report the law at the King's-Bench Weſtminſter, 
but all the ſermons at Gray's-Inn chapel, both forenoon and 
afternoon, amounting to above four thouſand, This was 
the mode of the times when he was young; and there is a 
mechaniſm in ſome natures, which makes them fond of jog- 
ging on in the manner they have ſet out. 

The firſt work he undertook for the public, was making 
a new table, with many new references, to the ſtatute- 
book, in the year 1674. 2. © An explanation of the laws 
'+ againſt 2 &c. abridged,” 1681, in 8vo. 3. An 
atſiſtance to juſtices of peace, for the eaſter performance of 
their duty.“ 1683, in folio. Licenſed by all the judges. 4. 
| ; Reports 
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n Reports taken at the King's-Bench at Weſtminſter, from 10 
e the 12th to the Zoth year of the reign of our late ſovereign p 
t lord king Charles II.“ 1685, in three volumes, folio. 1 
- This work was alſo licenſed by the judges ; but, not being | 


digeſted in the ordinary method of ſuch collections, and 
having no table of references, i: was not ſo well received as 
was expected; and, the credit of ii, being once ſunk, could 
not be retrieved, though the table was adde in 1696. 5. 
Two eſſays, one On human nature, or the creation of 
s mankind;* the other On human actions. Theſe were 


| pamphlets, 
KECKERMANNUS (BarTroLomaus) a very 


lahorious and learned man, was born at Dantzick in Pruſſia, 
upon the 25th of Auguſt, in the year 1571. He received Melchior 
the firſt rudiments of learning under the tamous James Fa- 3 
bricius, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his zeal in de- 
fending the orthodox faich againſt Papiſts, Anabaptiſts, and 
other heretics ; and afterwards, at eighteen years of age, 
was ſent to the the univerſity of Wirtemberg, where he ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to the ftudies of philoſophy and divi- 
nity. Two years after, he removed to the univerſity of 
Leipſic ; from whence, after half a year's ſtay, he went, in 
the year 1592, to that of Heidelberg. Here he took a maſ- 
ter's degree, and approved himſelf to the governors of that 
univerſity ſo highly, that he was firſt made a tutor, and after- 
wards Hebrew profeſſor there, In the year 1597 the ſenate 
of Dantzick, moved with the high reputation and merit of 
their countryman, ſent him a formal and honourable invitation 
by letter, to come and take upon him part of the manage- 
ment of the academy there, He refuled to go then ; but, 
upon a repetition of this invitation, in the year 1601, con- 
ſented, after having firſt received his doctor's degree in di- 
vinity from the learned David Parevs at Heidelberg. As Ibid, 
ſoon as he was ſettled at Dantzick, he propoſed to lead the 
youth through the very penetralia of philoſophy, by a newer 
and more compendious method than had hitherto been found 
out; laying his plan ſo, that, within the compaſs of three 
years, they might finiſ a complete courſe, For this pur- 
poſe he purſued the ſcheme which he had begun at Heidel- 
berg, and drew up an almoſt infinite number of books and 
ſyſtems upon all ſorts of ſubjects ; upon logic, rhetoric, œco- 
nomics, ethics, politics, phyſics, metaphyſics, geography, 
aſtronomy, &c. And in this indefatigable manner he went 

on 
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on till the year 1609, when, fairly worn out with mere 


ſcholaſtic drudgery, he died at no more than thirty- eight 
years of age. | 
Monſieur Bayle tells us, that © his books are full of pla- 


_ © giarifms;* but adds, that © they have alſo been well pil- 


© laged by plagiaries, which, we will hope, may be ſome 


atonement for the fin. Gerard John Voſſius, in his account 
of Diogenes Laertius, takes occaſion to ſpeak in this man- 
ner of Keckerman : © Bartholomew Keckerman, a man in 


_ © other-reſpets learned, but more converſant in modern wri- 


ters than in antiquity, palies a very wrong judgment upon 
Diogenes Lacrtius: for in his treatiſe concerning hiſtory, 
© he ſays, that Laertius has written languidly and coldly, 


but often not unuſefully; which, in truth, is a very 


© coid cemmendation of a moſt uſeful and valuable work; 
«© ſince we may learn from it many particulars relating to 


© hiſtory, and excellent apophthegms of the antients ; for 


De hiſt, 
Græc. p- 
223. L. Bat. 
1651 . 


Biog. Brit. 
Art. Keill. 


which Keckerman, ſetting a very ill example, choſe to 
© quote and commend Eraſmus, rather than Plutarch, Laer- 
c tius, and other writers of that rank. | | 


KEILL (Joan) an eminent mathematician and philo- 
ſopher, was born December the 1ſt in 1671, at Edinburgh, 
where he received the firſt rudiments of learning; and, be- 
ing educated in that univerſity, he continued there till he 
took the degree of maſter of arts. His genius leading him 
to the mathematics, he made a great progreſs under mr. Da- 
vid Gregory the profeſſor there, who was one of the firſt that 
had embraced the Newtonian philoſophy ; and, in the year 
1694, followed his tutor to Oxford, where, being admitted 
of Baliol, he obtained one of the Scotch exhibitions in that 
college. He is ſaid to have been the firſt who taught 
fir Iaac Newton's principles by the experiments, on which 
they are grounded; and this he did, it ſeems, by an appa- 
ratus of inſtruments of his own providing, and got himſelf, 
by that means a great reputation throughout the univerſity. 
The firſt ſpecimen he gave to the public of his ſkill in mathe- 
matical and philoſophical knowledge, was his Examination 
of dr. Thomas Burnet's Theory of the earth,“ which ap- 
peared in 1698. It was univerſally applauded by the men of 
ſcience, and allowed to be decifive againſt the doctor's 
Theory. To this piece he ſubjoined Remarks upon mr. 
< Whiſton's new theory of the earth ;* and theſe theories be- 
ing defended by their reſpective inventors, drew * —1 

| | | cill, 


- tained only fourteen lectures; but to the ſecond, in 1705, 


introduction to fir Iſaac's © Principia ;* and a new edition in 


KEILE 137 


Keill, in 1699, another performance, intituled © An exami- 
nation of the reflections of the Theory of the earth, toge- 
ther with A defence of the nemarks on mr. Whiſton's new 
theory. Dr. Burnet was a man of great humanity, mo- 
deration, and candor z and it was therefore ſuppoſed, that 
mr. Keill had treated him too roughly, conſidering the great 
diſparity of years between them, Mr. Keill however left 
the doctor in poſſeſſion of that, which has ſince been thought 
to conſtitute the great excellence and perfection of his work; 
and though he diſclaimed him as a philoſopher, yet allowed 
him to be a man of a fine imagination. Perhaps (ſays he) 
many of his readers will be ſorry to be undeceived about his 
Theory; for, as I believe, never any book was fuller of 
< miſtakes and errors in philoſophy, fo none ever abounded 
© with more beautiful ſcenes and ſurprizing images of na- 
© nature But I write only to thoſe, who might expect to 
© find a true philoſophy in it. They who read it as an inge- 
© nious Romance, wil ſtill be pleaſed with their entertain- Examinat, 
© ment.” | at the ends 
The following year dr. Thomas Millington, Sedleian 
profeſſor of natural philoſophy in Oxford, who had been ap- 
pointed phyſician in ordinary to king William, ſubſtituted 
mr. Keill as his deputy, to read lectures in the public 
ſchools. This office he diſcharged with great reputation ; Prafat. ad 
and the term for enjoying the Scotch exhibition at Baliol- iatraduck. 
college now expiring, he accepted an invitation given him e = 
by dr. Aldrich, dean of Chriſt-church, to refide there. In 
1701 he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe, intituled © Intro- 
© ductio ad veram phyſicam, which is ſuppoſed to be the beſt 
and moſt uſeful of all his performances, In the preface he 
inſinuates the little progreſs that fir Iſaac Newton's Prin- 
© cipia' had made in the world; and fays, that though the 
© mechanical philoſophy was then in repute, yet in moſt of 
© the writings upon this ſubject, ſcarce any thing was to be 
© found but the name.” The firſt edition of this book con- 
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he added two more. About twenty years ago, when the 
Newtonian philoſophy began to be eſtabliſhed in France, this 
piece was in great a then there, being looked on as the beſt 
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Engliſh was printed at London in 1736, at the inſtance of 
monſieur Maupertuis, who was then in England. | 
About this time he was made fellow of the royal ſociety ; 
and, in 1708, he publiſhed, in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 

| tions, 
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tions, a paper © of the laws of attraction, and its phyſical 
principles'. At the ſame time, being offended at a paſſage 
in the Acta Eruditorum* at Leipſic, wherein fir Iſaac 
Newton's right to the firſt invention of the method of 
fluxions was called in queſtion, he communicated to the 
royal ſociety another paper, in which he afferted the juſtice 
of that claim. In 1709, he was appointed treaſurer to the 
Palatines, and, in that ſtation, attended them in their paſ- 
ſage to New England; and, ſoon after his return in 1710, 
he was choſen Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford. 
In 1711, being attacked by. mr, Leibnitz, he entered the 
liſts againſt that great mathematician, in the diſpute about 
the invention of fluxions. Mr. Leibnitz wrote a letter to 
dr. Hans Sloane, then ſecretary to the royal ſociety, dated 
March the 4th, 1711, where he required mr. Keill, in ef- 
fect, to make him ſatisfaction for the injury he had done 
him in his paper, relating to the paſſage in the Acta Eru- 
ditorum' at Leipſic. He proteſted, that he was far from aſ- 
ſuming to himſelf fir Iſaac Newton's method of fluxions ; 
and defired therefore, that mr. Keill might be obliged to 
retract his falſe aſſertion. Mr. Keill deſired, on the other 
hand, that he might be permitted to juſtify what he had aſ- 
ſerted. He niade his defence to the approbation of fir Iſaac, 
and ſeveral other members of the ſociety ; and a copy of it 
was ſent to mr. Leibnitz ; who, in a ſecond letter, remon- 
ſtirated ſtill more loudly againſt mr. Keill's want of candor 
and fincerity : adding, that it was not fit for one of his 
age and experience to enter into a diſpute with an upſtart, 
who acted without any authority from fir Iſaac Newton; 


and deſiring, that the royal ſociety would enjoin mr. Keill 


filence. Upon this, a ſpecial committee was appointed, 
who, after examining the facts, concluded their report with 
« reckoning mr. Newton the inventor of fluxions, and 
« that mr. Keill, in aſſerting the ſame, had been no ways 
« injurious to mr. Leibnitz.“ In the mean time, mr. Keill 
behaved himſelf with great firmneſs and ſpirit; which he 
alſo ſhewed afterwards in a Latin epiſtle, written in 1720, 
to the celebrated Bernoulli, mathematical profeſſor at Baſil, 
on account of the fame uſage ſhewn to fir Iſaac Newton: 


in the title-page of which he put the arms of Scotland, viz. . 


a thiſtle, with this motto, . Nemo me impune Jaceflit,” _ 

About the year 1711, ſeveral objections were urged againſt 
fir Iſaac Newton's philoſophy, in ſupport of Des Cartes's 
notions of a plenum ; which occaſioned mr. Keill to draw 
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up a paper, that was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions, On the rarity of matter, and the tenuity of its 
compoſition'. But while he was engaged in this contro- 
verſy, queen Anne was pleaſed to appoint him her decy- 
pherer ; a poſt he was, it ſeems, very fit for; his ſagacity 
being ſuch, that, though a decypherer is always ſuppoied to 
be moderately ſkilled in the language in which the paper 
given him to decypher is written, yet, mr. Keill is faid once 
to have decyphered a paper written in Swediſh, without 
knowing a word of the language. The univerſity conferrad 
on him the degree of doctor of phyſic, at the public act in 
1713; and, two years after, he put out an edition of Com- 
mandinus's Euclid, with additions of his owh. 'In 1717, 
he was married to ſome lady, who recommended herſelf to 
him, it is ſaid, purely by her perſonal accompliſhments : 
but what fort of a lady, the biographer, to whom we are 
obliged for theſe informations concerning him, has left us to 
divine. In the year 1718, he publiſhed his © IntroduQtio 
ad veram aſtronomiam'; which treatiſe was afterwards, at 
the requeſt of the ducheſs of Chandois, tranſlated, by him- 
ſelf, into Engliſh, and, with ſeveral emendations, pub- 
liſhed in 1721, under the title of, An introduction to the 
true aſtronomy; or, aſtronomical lectures tead in the aſtrono- 
mical ſchools of the univerſity of Oxford'. This was his laſt 
gift to the public; for he was ſeized this ſummer with a vio- 
lent fever, which put an end to his life the 1ſt of September, 
when he was not quite fifty yeats old. 
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KEILL (James) an eminent phyſician, and younger 
brother of John Keill, was alſo born in Scotland, upon the 
27th of March 1673. He received part of his education 
there, and completed it in his travels abroad. He applied 
himſelf early to diſſections, and the ſtudy of anatomy; made 
himſelf known by reading anatomical lectures in both uni- 
verſities ; and had the degree of doctor of phyſic conferred 
upon him at Cambridge, having ſome time before publiſhed 
his Anatomy of the human body', for the uſe of his pupils. 
In 1703, he ſettled at Northampton, as a phylician ; and, 
in 1706, he publiſhed a paper in the Philoſophical "Fran- 
ſactions, numb. 306, containing © An account of the death 
and diſſection of John Bayles, of that town ; reputed to 
have been 130 years old'. He was alſo well ſkilled in ma- 
thematical learning ; and, in 1708, gave the world a proof 
of it, in a book, intituled, An acceunt of animal ſecre- 
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tion, the quantity of blood in the human body, and muſcu- 
Jar motion.“ He afterwards publiſhed the ſame treatiſe in 
Latin, with the addition of a Medicina ſtatica* ; and, in 
1717, printed a ſecond edition of this work in Engliſh, 
having added an eſſay © concerning the force of the heart 
in driving the blood through the whole body'. This drew 
him into a controverſy with dr. Jurin upon that ſubject, 
which -was carried on, .in ſeveral papers printed in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, to the time of our author's death, 
He had now for ſome time Jaboured under a moſt painful 
diſorder, namely, a cancer in the roof of his mouth ; and in 
order, if polible, to procure ſome relief, had applied the 
cautery, or red hot iron, with his own hands, to the part; 
but in vain, for he died upon the 16th of July, 1719, in 
the vigour of his age, and was buried in St. Giles's church 
at Northampton. An handſome monument and inſcription 
were placed over him by his brother, John Keill, to whom he 
left his eſtate, being never married; but who ſurvived him, 
as we have ſeen, little more than two years. 


KELLEY (Edward) a famous Engliſh necromancer, 

Wood's A- was born at Worceſter, in 1555, and educated at Oxſord. 
then, Oxon, Mr. Wood ſays, that when his nativity was calculated, it 
ker appeared that he was to be a man of moſt acute wit, and 
great propenſity to philoſophical ſtudies and myſteries of na- 

ture. He had ill luck, however, at the ſetting out, as well 

as the ending, of his life ; for, leaving Oxford abruptly, 

and rambling about the kingdom, he committed certain foul 

matters in Lancaſtire, which deprived him of both his ears 

at Lancaſter. He became afterwards an aflociate with the 

dee DEE. famous dr. Dee, travelled into foreign countries with him, 
and was his reporter for what paſſed between him and the 

ſpirits, with whom the doctor held intelligence. Mr. Elias 
Aſhmole, the famous Roſicrucian, relates, that Kelley and 

Dee had the good fortune to find a large quantity of the 

elixir, or philoſophers ſtone, in the ruins of Glaſtonbury 

abbey : which elixir was fo ſurpriſingly rich, that they loſt a 

great deal in making projections, before they diſcovered the 

Afkmoke, force of its virtue. This author adds, that, at Frebona in 
. Bohemia, Kelley tried a grain of this elixir upon an ounce 
. quarter of common mercury, which was preſently tranſ- 
cum. Lond. muted into almoſt an ounce of tine gold. At another time 
1652. he made a projection upon a piece of metal, cut out of a 
warming-pan; which, without handling it, or melting 5 
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. metal, was turned into very good ſilver, only by warming it 
' at a fire. This warming-pan, and the piece taken out of it, 
; were ſent to queen Elizabeth by her ambaſlador, then re- 
) fiding at Prague. Kelley, afterwards behaving indiſcretely, 
was impriſoned by the emperor Rodolphus II, by whom he 
' had been knichted ; and, endeavouring to make his eſcape 
out of the window, hurt himſelf to that degree, by a fall, 


that he died ſoon after, in 1595. His works are, A poem 
of chymiltry', and, A poem of the philoſopher's ſtone” z 
| both inſerted in the book laſt mentioned De lapide philoſo- 
phorum. Hamburgi, 1676, 8vo. bus it is queſtioned, whe- 
ther or no he was the author of this. A true and faithful 
relation of what paſled for many years between dr. John 
| Dee and ſome ſpirits', &e. Lond. 1659, folio, publiſhed by 
dr. Meric Caſaubon. There are Ed. Kelleii epiſtola ad Ed- 
h vardum Dyer, and other little things of Kelley, in manu- 
ſcript, in Biblioth. Aſhmol. Oxon. 


KEMPIS (Tromas A) famous for his tranſcendent Du Pin, 
piety and devotion, was born at Kempen, a city in the dio- Ce, Ke, 
cele of Cologn, about the year 1380. He was educated in 
the ſociety of the ſcholars at Daventer, where he learned to 
write, to read the Bible, and to underſtand treatiſes of piety: 
After this, he went in 1399 to Zwol, to obtain the indul- 
gences which pope Boniface IX. had granted to the church 
of this place; and there he deſired to be admitted into the 
monaſtery of the Mount of St. Agnes, where, after a fix years 
ſtate of probation, he made his profeſſion in 1406. Ir is ſaid 
that, the firſt year of his entrance, he endured great hunger 
and trials, md conſiderable pains, He was ordained prieſt 
in 1423. One of the chief employments of theſe canons re- 
gulars of St. Auguſtine, was to tranſcribe the Bible, the 
works of the fathers, and treatiſes of piety. Thomas a Kem- 
pis applied himſelf with vigour to this labour, copied out the 
whole Bible, a miſſal, and a multitude of other works; and, 
in performing this office, he practiſed the advice of one of 
the ancients, who, in writing out books, did not only ſeek 
by the labour of his hands to gain food for his body, but alſo 
to refreſh his ſoul with heavenly nouriſhment. He was hum+ 
ble, meek, ready to give conſolation ; ſervent in his exhor- 
tations and prayers; ſpiritual, coritemplative: His tile and wri- 
tings are full of unction, as the Papiſts ſpeak ; however, to do 
him juſtice, he is much freer from that high-flowing, myfiical, 
unintelligible jargon, than the generality of writers of his devout 
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turn. He died on the 24th of July 1471, being in his 924 
year. The largeſt edition of his works, which conſiſt of 
ſermons, {ſpiritual treatiſes, and lives of holy men, is that of 
Cologn 1660, in three volumes, folio. The famous and 
well-known book, De imitatione Chriſti, which has been 
tranſlated into almoſt all the languages in the world, though 
it has always been inſerted among the works of "Thomas a 
Kempis, is found alſo printed under the name of Gerſon ; and 
has ſince been aſcribed, upon the credit of ſome manuſcripts, 
to the abbot Gerſon, who is pretended to have been of the 
order of St. Benedict. This has occaſioned a moſt hot and 
violent diſpute between the canons regular of St. Auguſtine 
and the Benedictines; which, however, is of little conſe- 
quence to devout Chriſtians, who would be much to blame 
in quarrelling about the name of its author, while they reap 
Juſt the ſame ſpiritul comfort and conſolation from the book, 
Cardinal Bellarmine, in his account of eccleſiaſtical writers, 
gives it peremptorily to Thomas a Kempis, and at the ſame 


time beſtows the higheſt elogium upon it. I have read this 


little work, ſays he, and read it again, from my youth to 


my old age; and every time of reading, there always ap- 
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vol. 11. 
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kins, Lond, 


1713, 


© peared ſomething new, always ſomething to enlighten the 
© head, and comfort the heart.“ Monſ. de Voltaire, it 
ſeems, would have hard work to credit this declaration of 
Bellarmine. It is reported, ſays he, that Peter Corneille's 
« tranſlation of the Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt has been printed 


» © thirty-two times: it is as difficult to beliere this, as it is 


© to read the book once.“ Such different conſtitutions, opi- 
nions, taſtes, complexions, are to be found among the hu» 


man ſpecies, | | | 
KEN (THomaAs) the deprived biſhop of Bath and Wells, 


was deſcended from an ancient family, ſeated at Ken- Place 


in Somerſetſnhire, and born at Berkhampſtead in Hertford- 
ſhire in July 1637. At thirteen years of age he was ſent to 
Wi incheſter-ſchool, and from thence removed to Neu- 
college in Oxford, of which he became a probationer- fellow 
in 1657. He took his degrees regularly, and purſued his 
ſtudies cloſely for many years; and in 1666 he removed to 
Wancheſter-college, being choſen fellow of that fociety in 
December the ſame year. Not long after this, he was ap- 
pointed domeſtic chaplain to dr. Morley, biſhop of that ſee, 
who preſented him firſt to the rectory of Brixton in the Iſle 


of Wight, and afterwards to a prebend in the ar” - 
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j Weſtminſter, in which he was inſtalled April 12, 1669. In 

f the latter end of the year 1674, which began that of the 

f jubilee in 1675, he took a tour to Rome, in company of his 

d nephew mr. Iſaac Walton, then bachelor of arts in Chriſt- 

n church in Oxford; and, after his return, took his other de- 

1 grees, of bachelor firſt, and then doctor of divinity in 1679. 

a Not long afterwards, being appointed chaplain to the prin- 

d ceſs of Orange, he went to Holland. Here his prudent be- 

, haviour and ſtrict piety gained him the eſteem and intire 

e confidence of his miſtreſs: but, in the courſe of his office, 

d he happened to incur the diſpleaſure of her conſort, by obli- 

e ging one of his favourites to perform a promiſe of marriage 

= with a young lady of the princeſs's train, whom he had ſe- 

e duced by that contract. This zeal in Ken ſo offended the 

p prince, afterwards king William, that he very warmly 

ba threatened to turn him away from the ſervice ; which the dr. 

55 as warmly reſenting, begged leave of his miſtreſs, and gave 

ge warning to quit: nor would he conſent to return, till he 

's was intreated by the prince in perſon. After ſtaying about a 

0 year longer, he returned to England; and was appointed, 

J- in quality of chaplain, to attend lord Dartmouth with the 

e royal commiſſion to demoliſh the fortifications of Tangier. short Ae- 
it The doctor returned with this lord in the beginning of count, &e. 
of April 1684, and was immediately advanced to be chaplain P.? 
's to the king, by an order from his majeſty himſelf. Not 

ed only the nature of this poſt, but the gracious manner of con- 

is ferring-it, evidently ſhewed, that it was intended as a ſtep ® 
i- to future favours. This was ſo well underſtood, that, upon 

u- the removal of the court to paſs the ſummer at Wincheſter, 

the doctor's prebendal houſe was pitched upon for the uſe 
of mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. But Ken was too ſtrictly pious even 

s, to countenance vice in his royal benefactor; and therefore 
ce poſitively refuſed admittance to the royal miſtreſs, who was 

d- forced to look out for lodgings elſewhere. His majeſty, 152d. 5.95 
to however, did not take it at all amiſs, for he knew the ſin- 

- cerity of the man, and loved him for it; but, previous to 

N any application, nominated him, ſoon after, to the biſhopric 

his of Bath and Wells. A few days aſter this, the king was 

to ſeized with that illneſs, of which he died; during which, 

in the doctor thought it his duty to attend him very conſtantly, 
p- and thereupon delayed his admiſſion to the temporalities of 
ee, the ſee of Wells; ſo that when king James came to the 11. p. 12. 
ile crown, new inſtruments were prepared for that purpoſe. 
| of R 2 When 
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When he was ſettled in s ice, ne attended cloſely to the 
duties of his epiſcopal function. He publiſhed “An expo- 
ſition of the Church Catechiſm” in 1685, and alſo, the ſame 
year, Prayers for the uſe of the Bath'. Nor was he leſs 
zealous as a guardian of the national church in general, in 
oppoling the attempts made in this reign to introduce Poperv. 
He did not indeed take part in the famous Popiſh controverſy, 
then agitated ſo brijkly ; for his temper was not turned to 
diſpute; but he was far ſrom being idle, and what others 
did from the preſs, he did as watchfully from the pulpit, 
where he frequently took occaſion to mark and confute the 
errors of Popery : nor did he ſpare, when his duty to the 
church of England more eſpecially called for it, to take the 
opportunity of the royal pulpit, to ſet before the court their 
injurious and unmanly politics, in projecting a coalition 

hort Ac. and combination of the ſectaries with it. Yet he held, in 
wn, &. appearance, the ſame place in the favour of king James II. 
„anus he had held in the former reign ; and ſome attempts were 
made to gain him over to the intereſt of the Popiſh party at 
court, but in vain ; for, when the declaration of indulgence 
was ſtrictly commanded to be read, by virtue of a power 
claimed by the king of diſpenſing with the penal laws, this 
biſhop was one of the ſeven who openly oppoſed the reading 
it; for which he was ſent, with the other fix, to the Tower. 
But, though he ventured to diſobey his ſovereign, for the 
{ake of his rcligion, yet, he would not violate his conſcience, 
by transferring his allegiance from him. When the prince 
of Orange therefore came over, and the revolution was 
grounded on the abdication of king James, the biſhop re- 
tired; and, as ſoon as king William was ſeated on the 
throne, and the new oath of allegiance was required, he, by 
his refuſal, ſuffered himſcif to be deprived, and a ſucceſſor to 


d. p. 20. take his place. After his deprivation, he reſided at Long- 


leate, a ſeat of the lord viſcount Weymouth, in Wiltſhire, 
whence he {ometimes made a vilit to his nephew, mr, Iſaac 
Walton, at Saliſbury, who was a prebendary of that church. 
He was with him when the great ſtorm happened, in the 
year 1703, which blew down a ſtack of chimnies, that 
paſſed ziirough his bed-chamber, without doing him any 
hurt: at the ſame time that his ſucceſſor at Wells, dr. Kid- 
der, was killed by the fall of a ſtack of chimnies into his 
bed-chamber, blown down by the ſame ſtorm : which event, 
we ſuppoie, would be conſidered, by the diſaffected party, 
as not merely accidental, but of the judiciary kind. 
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In this retirement he compoſed many excellent, uſeful, 
and pious pieces, ſome of the poetical kind; for he had na- 
turally a turn for poetry, and had, many years before, 
written an Epic poem of thirteen books, intituled, Edmund', 
which was not publiſhed till after his death. He did not 
meddle with any of the diſputes or attempts of his party, 
though, it is very probable, he was earneſtly ſollicited to it; 
fince we find the deptived biſhop of Ely, dr. Turner, his 
particular friend, with whom he had begun an intimacy at 
Wincheſter-ſchool, ſo deeply engaged therein. But La, 
it ſeems, cared for none of thoſe things, and probably never 

ake the truth from his heart more ſincerely, than we ſee it 
expreſſed in theſe lines of his: 


I gladly wars eccleſiaſtic fly, 

Where'er contentious ſpirits I deſcry 
Eas'd of my facred load, I live content, 
In hymns, not in diſputes, my paſſion vent: 


church by private conſecrations among themſelves, yet, he 
looked on the ſpiritual relation to his dioceſe to be ſtill in 
full force, during the life of his firſt ſucceſſor, dr. Kidder 
but, after his deceaſe, in 1703, upon the nomination of 
dr. Hooper to the dioceſe by queen Anne, he requeſted that 
gentleman to accept it, and afterwards ſubſcribed himſelf 
© late biſhop of Bath and Wells'. "The queen, however, 
ſettled upon him a penſion of 2001. per annum, which was 
punctually paid out of the Freaſury as long as he lived. He 
had been afflicted many years, namely, from the year 1696, 
with ſevere cholicky pains, and, at length, was obſerved to. 
make bloody water. This {ymptom being aſcribed to an ul- 
cer in his kidneys, he went to Briſtol in the beginning of the 
year 1710, for the benefit of the hot well ; where he con- 
tinued till November following; and then removed to 
Leweſton near Shirburne in Dorſetfhire, a ſeat belonging to 
the honourable mrs. Thynne. There he was ſeized with a 
dead palſy on one fide, which confined him to his chamber 
till about the middle of March ; when being, as he thought, 
able to take ſuch a journey, he reſolved for the Bath, in 
hopes to find relief from thoſe waters : nor could the per- 
ſuaſions of that lady, or his phyſicians, divert him from =. 
though he laboured alſo under another diſtemper, viz. the 
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i . : : of his poems. 
Though he did not coneur in opinion with thoſe Nonjurors, tolordWey- 


who were for continuing a ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed mouth. 
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dropſy. In his way thither, calling at Long-leate on the 
Saturday, he ſpent that evening in adjuſting ſome papers, 
confined himſelf to his chamber on Sunday, and was con- 
fined to his bed on Monday, where he lay till the Monday 
following, which was March 19, 1710-11, and then died, 
It is ſaid, that he had travelled for many years with his 
ſhroud in his portmanteau, and that he put it on as ſoon as 
he came to Long-leate, giving notice of it the day before his 
death, to prevent his body from being ſtripped. 

His works were publiſhed in the year 1721, in four vo- 
lumes, and conſiſt of devotional pieces, in verſe and proſe, 
Various reports having been frequently and induſtriouſly 
ſpread, that he was tainted with ſome Popiſh errors, and 
was not ſo ſtedſaſt to the doctrine of the church of England, 
it was thought proper to publiſh the following paragraph, 
tranſcribed from his will: * As for my religion, I die in 
be the holy catholic and apoſtolic faith, profeſſed by the 
& whole church, before the diſunion of Eaſt and Welt; 
* more particularly, I dic in the communion of the Church 
* of England, as it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from all Papal and 

„ Puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine of 
c the crols,” | | 


KENNET (DR. Writs) a learned Engliſh writer, 
and biſhop of Peterborough, was the ſon of a clergyman, 
and born at Dover upon the xoth of Auguſt 1660, He was 
called White, from his grandfather by his mother's ſide, one 
mr. Thomas White, a wealthy magiſtrate at Dover, who 

had formerly been a maſter ſhipwright or builder of ſhips 
Lite of the there. When he was a little grown up, he was ſent to 
right a Weſtminſter-ſchool, with a view of getti foun- 
ir. White | | „with a view of getting upon the foun- 
Kennet, dation; but, being unluckily ſeized with the ſmall-pox at 


with ſeveral the time of the election, it was thought adviſable to take 


aches him away. In June 1678, he was entered of St. Edmund- 
1. London, hall in Oxford, where he applied himſelf hard to ſtudy, and 
T7 30, 8v0. commenced an author in politics, even while he was an un- 
133 der- graduate; for, in 1680, he publiſhed A Letter from 
2Q dſtudent at Oxford to a friend in the country, concerning 
the approaching parliament, in vindication of his majeſty, 
* the Church of England, and the univerſity' : with which 
the Whig-party, as it then began to be called, in the houſe 
of commons, were ſo much offended, that enquiries were 
made after the author, in order to have him puniſhed. 
Soon after, in March 1681, he publiſhed, in the ſame pu 
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of party, a * Poem”, that is, a © Ballad', addreſſed c to mr. E. L. 
gon his majeſty's diſſolving the late parliament at Oxford”, 
which was printed on one fide of a ſheet of paper, and be- 
un, An Atheiſt now muſt a monſter be, &c. He took 
his bachelor's degree in May 1683, and publiſhed, the year 
following, a tranſlation of Eraſmus's * Moriz encomium', 


which he intituled, Wit againſt wiſdom, or a panegyric 


upon folly. In 1685, he proceeded maſter of arts, and, 


in September the ſame year, was preſented, by Sir William 
Glynne, bart. to the vicarage of Amerſden in Oxfordſhire ; 
which favour was procured him by his patron's eldeſt ſon, 
who was his contemporary in the hall. To this patron he 
dedicated * Pliny's panegyric', which he tranſlated in 1686, 
and publiſhed with this title, An addreſs of thanks to a 
good prince, preſented in the panegyric of Pliny upon Tra- 
jan, the beſt of the Roman emperors'. It was reprinted in 
1717; before which time ſeveral reflections having been 
made on him for this performance, he gave the following 
account of it, in a © Poſtſcript” to the tranſlation of his Con- 
vocation ſermon', in 1710: „ The remarker ſays, the 
% doctor dedicated Pliny's panegyric to the late king 
© James : And what if he did? Only it appears he did not. 
This is an idle tale among the party, who, perhaps, have 
« told it till they believe it: when the truth is, there was 
no ſuch dedication, and the tranſlation itſelf of Pliny was 
« not deſigned for any court addreſs, The young tranſla- 
« tor's tutor, mr. Allam, directed his pupil, by way of ex- 
« erciſe, to turn ſome Latin tracts into Engliſh. The firſt 
« was a little book of Eraſmus, intituled, * Moriz enco- 
„ mium', which the tutor was pleaſed to give to a book- 


** 


« ſeller in Oxford, who put it in the preſs while the tranſ- 


« lator was but an under-graduate. Another ſort of taſk, 
required by his tutor, was this © Panegyric of Pliny upon 
« Trajan', which he likewiſe gave to a bookſeller in Ox- 
ford, before the tranſlator was maſter of arts, deſigning to 
have it publiſhed in the reign of king Charles; and a 
« ſmall cut of that prince, at full length, was prepared, and 
« afterwards put before ſeveral of the books, though the 
“ impreſſion happened to be retarded till the death of king 
„Charles; and then the ſame tutor, not long before his 
* own death, adviſed a new preface, adapted to the then 
e received opinion of king James's being a juſt and good 
“prince. However, there was no dedication to king 
“James, but to a private patron ; a worthy baronet, who 
came in heartily to the beginning of the late happy reva- 
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t lution. This is the whole truth of that ſtory, that hath tl 
been ſo often caſt at the doctor; not that he thinks him- t 
6 ſelf obliged to defend every thought and expreſſion of his 0 
&« juvenile ſtudies, when he had poſſibly been trained up to n 
« ſome notjons, which he afterward's found reaſon to put h 
* away as © childifh things.“ | t 

In 1689, as he was exe ciſing himſelf in ſhooting, he had 1 
the misfortune to be dangerouſly wounded in the forehead by | 


the burſting of the gun. Both the tables of his ſkull were 2 
broken, which occaſioned him conſtantly to wear a black 
velvet patch on that part, He lay a conſiderable time under 
this accident; and it is ſaid, that while he was in great diſ- 
order both of body and brain, juſt after he had undergone the 
ſevere operation of trepanning, for want of ſleep, he made a 
copy of Latin verſes, and dictated them to a friend at his 
bed-fide. The copy was tranimitted to his patron, Sir Wil- 
liam Glynne, in whoſe ſtudy it was found, after the author 
had forgot every thing but the fad occaſion : and the writer of 
his life tells us, that © it was then in his poſſeſſion, and thought, 

Life, &. © by good judges, to be no reproach to the author'. He was 

Re 71 too young a divine to engage in the famous Popiſh contro- 
verſy; but he diſtinguiſhed himſeif by preaching againſt Po- 
pery. He likewiſe refuſed to read the declaration for liberty 
of conſcience in 1688, and went with the body of the 
clergy in the dioceſe of Oxford, when they rejected an ad- 
dreſs to king James, recommended by. biſhop Parker the 

Life, æc. ſame year. While he continued at Amerſden, he contracted 

p. 43 An acquaintance with dr. George Hickes, whom he enter- 
tained in his houſe, and was inſtructed by him in the Saxon 
and Northern tongues ; though their different principles in 
church and ftate afterwards Þroke the friendſhip between 
them. In September 1691, he was choſen lecturer of St. 

Wood's A- Martin's in Oxford, having ſome time before been invited 

Pens Oxone back to Edmund-hall, to be tutor and vice-principal there; 
where he lived in friendſhip with the learned dr. Mills, the 
editor of the New Teſtament, who was then principal of 
that houſe. In February 1692, he addreſſed a letter from 

Edmund-hall to the editors of Somner's © Treatiſe of the 
Roman ports and forts in Kent', containing an account of the 
life of that famous antiquary ; which gave him an opportu- 
nity of diſplaying his knowledge in the hiſtory of the Saxon 
language in England. In February 1693, he was preſented 
to the rectory of Shotteſbrook, in Berkſhire ; but ſtil] re- 
lided at Oxford, where he diligently purſued and encouraged, 
: Mans 
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the ſtudy of antiquities. We have a ſtrong atteſtation to 
this part of his character from mr. Gibſon, afterwards biſhop 
of London, who publiſhing, in 1694, a tranſlation of Som- 
ner's treatiſe, written in anſwer to Chifflet, concerning the 
ſituation of the Portus Iccius on the coaſt ot France, oppoſite 
to Kent, where Cæſar embarked for the invaſion of this 
iſland, introduced it into the world with a dedication to mr. 
Kennet. He begins thus, “ Eximio viro Whito Kennetto” : 
and, after obſerving, that the itudy of antiquities is very 
«© much diſcouraged, by being repreſented as dry and barren, 
“ and the bane of all delicacy and politeneſs,” he remarks, 
that, “by this means, thoſe who applied themſelves to it, 
« would be wholly diſcouraged, but that they were kept in 
« countenance by his example and authority; and that 
« there cannot be a more effectual anſwer to the reproaches 
ce that are caſt on this ſort of learning, than that quickneſs 
« of parts, that ſtrength and delicacy of underitanding, fo 
« remarkable in him. That, from his politeneſs of mind, 
« eafineſs and affability of manners, and perfect maſtery in 
« all parts of gentcel learning, joined with the exaCteſt 
& knowledge in antiquiues, the world might ſee, that this 
« kind of ſtudy does by no means cramp the genius, or ſour 
« the temper ; and from his ſoundneſs and ſtrength of judg- 
«© ment might be learned, that the more unguarded fights 
& and ſallies of imagination were, by this means, beſt of all 
e kept under and corrected.” He concludes in this manner: 
« Goon, therefore, fir, to be the ornament of the church 
&« by your exemplary piety, and of our univerſity by your 
« extraordinary learning; and remember at the ſame time, 
« that yours is the glory of ſupporting and encouraging the 
« ſtudy of antiquities.” He did ſo; and confirmed his title 
to this glory, by publiſhing, the year following, his cele- 
brated treatiſe, intituled, Parochial antiquities, attempted 


in the hiſtory of Ambroſden, Burcheſter, and other adja- 


cent pariſhes in the counties of Oxford and Bucks“: which 
work, from its firſt appearance, was, and ſtill continues to 
be, in the higheſt eſteem among the learned in ſuch mat- 
ters, 

About the year 1699, he took a doctor of divinity's de- 

ee; and the year following was appointed miniſter of 
& Botolph Aldgate in London, without any ſollicitation of 
his own. In 1701, he engaged againſt dr. Atterbury, in 


the diſputes about the rights of convocation, of which he 
became a member about this time, as archdeacon of Hun- 


tingdon 
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tingdon; to which dignity he was advanced May the 16th, 


1701, by dr. Gardiner, biſhop of Lincoln. He now grew 
into great eſteem by thoſe of his party in the church, and 
particularly with dr. Teniſon, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
He preached a ſermon at Aldgate on the 3oth of January 
1703, which expoſed him to great clamour, and occaſioned 
many pamphlets to be written againſt it; and, in 1705, 
when dr. Wake was advanced to the ſee of Lincoln, was 
appointed to preach his conſecration ſermon, which was ſo 
much admired by lord chief juſtice Holt, that he declared 


« it had more in it to the purpoſe of the legal and Chriſtian 


« conſtitution of this church, than any volume of diſ- 
& courſes.” About the ſame time, ſome bookſellers, hav- 
ing undertaken to print a collection of the beſt writers of 
the Engliſh hiſtory, as far as to the reign of Charles J, in 
two folio volumes, prevailed with dr. Kennet to prepare a 
third volume, which ſhould carry the hiſtory down to the 
then preſent reign of queen Anne. This, being finiſhed 
with a particular preface, was publithed with the other two, 
under the title of, A complete hiſtory of England, &c,” 
in 1706, The two volumes were compiled by mr. Hughes, 
who wrote allo the general preface, without any participa- 
tion of dr. Kennet: and, in 1719, there was publiſhed the 
ſecond edition with notes, ſaid to be inſerted by mr. Strype, 
and ſeveral alterations and additions. Not long after this, 
he was appointed chaplain to her majeſty ; and, by the ma- 
nagement of biſhop Burnet, preached the funeral fermon on 
the death of the firſt duke of Devonſhire, on the fifth of 
September 1707. This ſermon gave great offence, and 
made ſome ſay, that “the preacher had built a bridge to 
Heaven for men of wit and parts, but excluded the duller 
&« part of mankind from any chance of paſling it”. This 
charge was grounded on the following paſſage, where, 
ſpeaking of a late repentance, he ſays, that * this rarely 
happens but in men of diſtinguiſhed ſenſe and judgment. 
«© Ordinary abilities may be altogether ſunk by a long vi- 
« cious courſe of lite: the duller flame is eaſily extin- 
« guiſhed. The meaner ſinful wretches are commonly 
given up to a reprobate mind, and die as ſtupidly as 
« they lived; while the: nobler and brighter parts have an 
4 advantage of underſtanding the worth of their ſouls, be- 
« fore they reſign them. If they are allowed the benefit of 
c ſickneſs, they commonly awake out of their dream of fin, 
* and reflect, and look upward, They acknowledge an 
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« infinite being; they feel their own immortal part; they 


« recollect and reliſh the holy ſcriptures ; they call for the 


(e 


c elders of the church; they think what to anſwer at a 
judgment-ſeat. Not that God is a reſpecter of perſons, 


« but the difference is in men; and the more intelligent 


c nature is, the more ſuſceptible of the divine grace”. 
But, whatever offence this ſermon might give to others, it 3+: 


did not offend the ſucceeding duke of Devonſhire, to whom 
it was dedicated : on the contrary, it pleaſed him ſo much, 
that he recommended the doctor to the queen for the deanery 
of Peterborough, which he obtained in 1707. In 1709, he 
publiſhed © A vindication of the church and clergy of En- 
gland from ſome late reproaches rudely and unjuſtly caſt 
© upon them'; and, A true anſwer to dr. Sacheverel's ſer- 
mon before the lord mayor, Nov. the 5th. of that year". 
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is written by way of Letter, and begins thus: Ho- 
noured fir, you aſked me, laſt night, what I thought the 
beſt way of anſwering dr. Sacheverel's ſermon on Nov. 5 ; 
I told you, one way was to let it drop into ſilence and 
contempt, for that there was not one argument to anſwer, 
but a jumble of words and periods, that made the crack- 
ling of thorns, noiſe, and flame; and therefore it was 
better to pity the man, and deſpiſe the ſtuff. It could do 
no harm, but rather great ſervice, to make his own party- 
friends aſhamed of him, and to convince the world, that 
madneſs is as bad as moderation. But, ſaid you, there be 
ſome anſwers in print, and will be more: pray what is 
the beſt courſe that a new anſwerer can take with him ? 
Why, fir, faid I, let him anſwer himſelf : that is, pro- 
duce his own words, and let him ſtand or fall by them, 
without calling him any names, or raking into his life 
and converſation. You preſſed me, fir, to give a ſpeci- 
men of it. Here it is, cool and calm, under theſe heads, 
propriety, pertinence, good ſenſe, veracity, ſeriouſneſs, 


charity, and allegiance :” which, when he has gone 


through, he concludes in theſe terms: * I muſt fay thus 
much, that, ſince the foundation of the city of London, 
and the converſion of this iſland, there has not been, in 
any age, in any cathedral or parochial church, ſuch a 
ſermon, ſo inſolent, uncharitable, untrue, as this deli- 
vered, though long before compoſed, before the right 
honourable the lord mayor and citizens of London, at 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, on the 5th of Novem- 
ber 1709, by H. S. D. D). 
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In 1710, he was greatly reproached, for not joining in 
the London clergy's addreſs to the queen. When the great 
point in dr, Sacheverel's trial, the change of the minittry, 
was gained, and very ſtrange addrefſes were made upon it, 


there was to be a like artful addreſs from the biſhop and 


clergy of London ; and they who would not ſubſcribe it, 
were to be repreſented as enemies to the queen and her mi- 
niſtry. Dr. Kennet fell under this imputation ; and advice 
was ſent of it through the kingdom, by mr. Dyer, in his 
Letter of Auguſt 24, 1710. © The addreſs of the biſhop 


_ ©« and clergy of London (ſays that news-writer) was in- 


Life, &c, 
P- 140, 


5 ſerted in this day's Gazette, by order of the queen, as a 
c diſtinguiſhing favour to them. The clergymen who re- 
<« fuſed to ſign it, were dr. Barton and mr. Baker; and 
6 thoſe who did not anſwer to the biſhop's ſummons, were 
« dr. Kennet, dr. Bradford, dr. Hancock, and mr. Hoadly. 
« And therefore, as they have no ſhare in the queen's 
<< thanks, ſo, I hope, they will have as little in her fa- 
e yours”. This zealous conduct in dr. Kennet, in favour 
of his own party, raiſed ſo great an odium againſt him, and 
made him ſo very obnoxious to the other, that very un- 
common methods were taken to expoſe him; and one, in 


particular, by dr. Welton, rector of White-chapel. In an 


altar-piece of that church, which was intended to repreſent 
Chriſt and his twelve apoſtles eating the paſſover and the laſt 
ſupper, Judas, the traytor, was drawn fitting in an elbow 
chair, dreſſed in a black garment between a gown and a 
cloak, with a black ſcarf and a white band, a ſhort wig, 
and a mark in his forehead between a lock and a patch, and 
with ſo much of the countenance of dr. Kennet, that under 
it, in effect, was written, the dean the traytor.” It was 
generally ſaid, that the original ſketch was deſigned for 


a biſhop under dr. Welton's diſpleaſure, which occaſioned - 


the elbow chair, and that this biſhop was Burnet. But the 
painter being apprehenſive of an action of Scandalum Magna- 
tum, leave was given him to drop the biſhop, and make the 
dean. Multitudes of people came daily to the church to 
admire the fight ; but it was eſteemed ſo inſolent a con- 
tempt of all that is ſacred, that, upon the complaint of others, 
for the dean never ſa, or ſeemed to regard it, the biſhop of 
2 obliged thoſe who ſet the picture up to take it 
own. 

- But theſe arts and contrivances to expoſe him, inſtead of 
diſcouraging, ſerved only to animate him; and he continued 
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to write and act as uſual in the defence of that cauſe which 
he had eſpouſed and puſhed fo vigorouſly hitherto, In the 
mean time, he employed his leiſure hours in things of a 
different nature; but which, he thought, would be no leſs 
ſerviceable to the public good. In 1713, he made a large 
collection of books, charts, maps, and papers, at his own 
expence, with a deſign of writing A full hiſtory of the 
propagation of Chriſtianity in the Engliſh American colo- 
nies” ; and publiſhed a catalogue of all the diſtin& treatiſes 
and papers, in the order of time as they were firſt printed or 
written, under this title, Bibliothece Americanæ primor- 
dia. About the ſame time he founded an antiquarian and 
hiſtorical library* at Peterborough ; for which purpoſe he 
had long been gathering up pieces, from the very beginning 
of printing in England to the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, In the rebellion in 1715, he publiſhed a ſermon 
upon © the witchcraft of the preſent rebellion ;* and, the 
two following years, was very zealous for repealing the acts 
againſt occaſional conformity, and the growth of ſchiſm. 
He alſo warm! oppoſed the proceedings in the convocation 
againſt dr. Hoadly, then biſhop of Bangor; which was 
thought to hurt him ſo, as to prove an effectual bar to his 
farther advancement in the church. Nevertheleſs, he was 
afterwards promoted to the ſee of Peterborough, and conſe- 
crated biſhop upon the 9th of November, 1718. He con- 
tinued to print ſeveral things after this laſt promotion, which 
he lived to enjoy ſomething above ten years, and then died 
in his houſe in James-ſtreet, Weſtminſter, on the 19th of 
December 1728. | 
Mr, Wood repreſents him, even at his firſt appearance in 
the world, as „ an excellent philologiſt, a good preacher, 
* whether in Engliſh or Latin, and well verſed in the hi- 
e ſtories and antiquities of our nation, and much deſerving 
« of the church of England.” The writer of his life tells Athen 
us, that „ he was a man of extenſive learning, exem- Oxon. 
e plary character, great zeal in the diſcharge of his paſtoral 
and epiſcopal functions, of a charitable and courteous diſ- 
“ poſition, and of firm probity, courage, and reſolution in 
*« the performance of his duty: he owns, that he had his Liſe, 4c. 
« imperfeRions, but thinks them undoubtedly atoned for P. 1858. 
by many great and excellent virtues. For he was, fays 
he, of a very communicative and public ſpirit; would 
* ſubmit to any trouble or fatigue to ſerve a friend, the pub- 


&« lic, or poſterity. He was a father and true friend of the 
| « Church ; 
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& church; and, though he utterly diſſiked the way of ſepa- 
c ration, yet he expreſſed great charity and moderation to- 
« wards thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to differ from us. He 
« was a patriot, and a hearty lover of his country; a cham- 
c pion and faithful aſſertor of the Proteſtant religion, and, 
« what it depends upon in this kingdom, the Proteſtant ſuc- 


& Cceſſion.“ b 


KENNET (Bas) a learned Engliſh writer, and 
younger brother of the preceding, was born on the 21ſt of 
October, 1674, at Poſfling in Kent, the vicarage of his fa- 
ther, who bred this ſon alſo to the church. He was ſent to 
Corpus-Chriſti- college in Oxford in December 1690, where 
he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his uncommon abilities, and 
by his extraordinary advances in claſſical literature. He took 
his maſter of arts degree in April 1696, and commenced au- 
thor the ſame year, by the publication of his Rome anti- 
< quz notitia, or The aatiquities of Rome; in two parts: 
© I. A ſhort hiſtory of the riſe, progreſs, and decay of the 
© commonwealth. 2, A deſcription of the city: an account 
© of the religion, civil government, and art of war; with 
© the remarkable cuſtoms and ceremonies, public and private: 
< with copper cuts of the principal buildings, &c. To which 
© are prefixed, Two eſſays, concerning the Roman learning, 
© and the Roman education, in 8vo. The dedication is 
addreſſed to his royal highneſs William duke of Glouceſter ; 
and muſt have been wrote for his uſe particularly, if any cre- 
dit may be given to a report, which is faid to have prevailed 
generally at Oxford, that there was a purpoſe of making 
mr. Kennet ſub-preceptor to that darling of the nation. This 


book being very well received by the public, he was encou- 


raged to go on with his deſign of promoting and facilitating 


the ſtudy of claſſical learning; and with this view he pub- 


liſhed, in 1697, The lives and characters of the ancient 
« Grecian poets,” in 8vo; which he alſo dedicated to his 
highneſs the duke of Glouceſter. The ſame year he was ad- 
mitted fellow of his college, and became a tutor there. 
About this time he entered into holy orders; and, ſome years 
after, gave proofs of the progreſs he had made in the ſtudy 
of divinity. In 1705 he publiſhed An expoſition of the 
« apoſtles creed, according to biſhop Pearſon, in a new me- 
* thod, by way of paraphraſe and annotations,” in 8vo- 
This was followed by © An eſſay towards a rr the 
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« Pſalms, in verſe; with a paraphraſe on the third chapter of 
the Revelations.” 1706. in 8vo. | : 

The ſame year he was, by the intereſt of his brother, 
dr. White Kennet, appointed chaplain to the Engliſh factory 
at Leghorn ; whither he no ſooner arrived, than he met with 
great oppoſition from the Papiſts, and was in danger of the 
Inquiſition, This eſtabliſhment of a Church-ot-England 
chaplain was a new thing; and the Italians were ſo jealous 
of the northern hereſy, that, to give as little offence as poſſi- 
ble, he performed the duties of his office with the utmoſt 
privacy and caution. But, notwithſtanding this, great of- 
fence was taken at it ; and complaints were immediately ſent 
to Florence and Rome. Upon this, the pope, and the court 
of Inquiſition at Rome, declared their reſolution to expel 
hereſy, and the public teacher of it, from the confines of the 
holy ſee; and therefore ſecret orders were given to appre- 
hend mr. Kennet at Leghorn, and to hurry him away to 
Piſa, and thence to ſome other religious priſon, to bury him 
alive, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of him in the ſevereſt manner. 
Upon notice of this defign, dr. Newton, the Engliſh envoy 
at Florence, interpoſed his offices at that court; where he 


could obtain no other anſwer, but that © he might ſend for — — bi- 
op Ken- 


net, P+ 53s 


* the Engliſh preacher, and keep him in his own family as 
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his domeſtic chaplain ; otherwiſe, if he preſumed to contt- ge, 


nue at Leghorn, he muſt take the conſequences of it: for, 


in thoſe matters of religion, the court of Inquiſition was 
* ſuperior to all civil powers.” The envoy communicated 
this anſwer of the great duke to the earl of Sunderland, then 
ſecretary of ſtate, who ſent a menacing letter by her majeſty's 
order; and then the chaplain continued to officiate in ſafety, 
though he was with much difficulty preſerved from their in- 
tended fury, till that letter arrived. | 

He continued at Leghorn, and perſevered with great 
ſteadineſs in his duty, till his invalid ſtate obliged him to 
think of returning to his native air. He arrived at Oxford in 
the year 1713, and was elected preſident of his college May 
the 15th, 1714. He was alſo admitted doctor of divinity in 
July tollowing, but lived to enjoy theſe new honours a very 
ſhort time. Having brought an ill habit of body with him 
from Italy, he continued from that time to decline gradually; 
2nd was carried off, before the expiration of this year, by a 
ſlow fever. A little before his death, he finiſhed the preface 
to a volume of his ſermons preached at Leghorn, which 


came out under the title of Sermons on ſeveral occaſions, 
| « preached 
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© preached before a ſociety of Britiſh merchants in foreigh 
< parts.” Lond. 1715, 8 vo. E F254 
. Beſides this collection, and the pieces already mentioned, 


of his own compoſing, he gave Engliſh tranſlations of ſeve- 


ral works of other eminent authors, the chief of which are as 
follow: © 1. Puffendorf of the law of nature and nations; 


2. Placette's Chriſtian Caſuiſt. 3. Godeau's Paſtoral in- 


ſtructions. 4. Monſieur Paſcal's Thoughts on religion. 
To which he prefixed an account of the manner in which 


thoſe thoughts were delivered by the author. 5. Monſieur 


© Balzac's, Ariſtippus :* with an account of his life and wri- 
tings. * 6. The marriage of Thames and Iſis.“ From a 


Latin poem of mr. Camden. He is faid to have been a 


very amiable man; of exemplary integrity, generoſity, 


and modeſty, F: 3 i 


KEPLER (Joan) the greateſt aſtronomer perhaps that 
any age has produced, was born at Wiel in the duchy of 
Wirtemberg, upon the 25th'of December 1571. His father, 
Henry Kepler, was deſcended from a family, which had 


raiſed themſelves under the emperors by their military ſer- 


| vices, and was himſelf an officer of rank in the army; but 


Wetidleri 
hift, aſtron. 
Cap. XV. 1. 


afterwards, experiencing very bad fortune, was obliged to 
ſell all he had, and ſupport himſelf and his family by keeping 
a public houſe. He died in 1590, and left his ſon John to 
take what care of himſelf he could. His education had been 
hitherto neglected, as may eaſily be imagined ; but, having 
a very great genius, and as great a deſire to improve. it by 


proper culture, he entered upon his ſtudies in philoſophy at 


Tubingen, immediately upon his father's death, and, two 
years after, purſued the mathematics in the ſame univerſity, 
under the famous Michacl Moeſtlin. He made fo great a 


progreſs, and became ſo famous, that in 1503 he was invi- . 


Gaffend. in ted to Gratz in Styria, to teach the mathematics there, He 
or OP now applied himſelf intirely to aſtronomy, and publiſhed 


from time to time ſeveral works, the principal of which ſhall 
be mentioned immediately. In the year 1597, he entered 
into the married ſtate, which at firſt created mm great unea- 


ſineſs, from a diſpute which aroſe about his wife's fortune; 


and, the year after, he was baniſhed from Gratz on account 
of his religion, but was afterwards recalled, and reſtored to 


his former dignity. However, the growing troubles and con- 


fulons of that place inclined him to think of a reſidence elſe- 
where; and as iyciav Brahe, having ſettled in Bohemia; 
| ; | and 
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and obtained from the emperor all forts of conveniencies for 


tte perfecting of aſtronomy, was paſſionately deſirous of hav- 


ing Kepler with him, and had often ſollicited him by letters, 
he left the univerſity of Gratz, and removed into Bohemia 


with his family and library in the year 1600. Kepler in his Gaſend. in 
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journey was ſeized with a quartan ague, which continued V-t. Tr- 


ſeven or eight months; ſo that all that time he could do Ty- 
cho but very little ſervice, Tycho and Kepler did not-agree 
very well with each other, as ; 

together. Kepler was offended at 'I'ycho, for refuſing ſome 
ſervices to his family, which he had occaſion for: he was 


alſo diſſatisfied with his reſervedneſs; for Tycho did not 
communicate to him all that he knew; and, as he died in 


the year 1601, he did not give Kepler time to be very uſe- 
ful to him, or to receive any conſiderable advantages from 
him. Before his death, however, he introduced him to the 
emperor Rodolphus at Prague; for it was upon this condi- 
dition, that Kepler had conſented to leave Gratz; who re- 
ceived him very kindly, and made him his mathematician, 
upon theſe terms, that he ſhould ſerve Tycho as an arithme- 
tician. From that time Kepler enjoyed the title of mathe- 
matician to the emperor all his life, and gained more and 
more reputation every year by his works. The emperor Ro- 
dolphus ordered him to Gniſh the tables, begun by Tycho, 
which were to be called the Rodolphine tables; and he ap- 
plied himſelf very vigorouſly to it: but ſuch difficulties aroſe 
in a ſhort time, partly from the nature of the work, and 
partly from the delay of the treafurers, that the tables were 
not finiſhed and publiſhed till the year 1627. He com- 


ittle a time as they continued 


hon. 


plained, that, from the year 1602 and 1603, he was looked Ibis. 


upon by the treaſurers with a very invidious eye; and when, 
in 1609, he had publiſhed a noble ſpecimen of the work, and 


the emperor Rodolphus had given orders that, beſides the ex- 
pence of the edition, he ſhould immediately be paid the ar- 


rears of his penſion, which, he. ſaid, amounted to 2000 
crowns, and likewiſe 2000 crowns more; yet, that it was 
not till two years after, that the generous orders of Rodol- 
phus, in his favour, were put in execution, and that he in 


vain knocked at the door of the Sileſian and Imperial cham- 


ber, He met with no leſs diſcouragement from the financiers 
under the emperor Matthias, than under Rodolphus ; and 
therefore, after ſtruggling with poverty for ten years at 
Prague, began to think of quitting his quarters again. He 
was then fixed at Lints by the emperor Matthias, who ap- 

Vor. VII, | S pointed 
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258 -EEPLER: 
pointed him a ſalary from the ſtates of Upper Auſtria, which hi 


was paid for ſixteen years. In the year 1613 he went to the by 
aſſembly at Ratiſbon, to aſſiſt in the reformation of the ca- nd 
lendar ; but returned to Lints, where he continued to the ſe 


year 1626. In November that year he went to Ulm, in or- 
der to publiſh the Rodolphine tables; and afterwards, in 
1629, with the emperor's leave, ſettled at Sagan in Sileſia, 
where he publiſhed the ſecond part of his Ephemerides ;* for 
the firſt had been publiſhed at Lints in the year 1617. In 
the year 1630, he went to Ratiſbon, to ſollicit the payment 
of the arrears of his penſion ; but, being ſeized with a fever, 
Gafſend. in Which, it is ſaid, he brought upon him by too hard riding, 
Vit. Ty- he died there in November, in the 59th year of his age. 
Won. His * Tabulz Rodolphinæ and Ephemerides' have been 
mentioned already. We will now take notice of ſome, the 
principal, of his other works, which will afford us an oppor- 
tunity of giving a farther idea of this very extraordinary man, 
and wonderful aftronomer. In the year 1595, when he was 
only five and twenty years old, he publiſhed at Tubingen a 
work, under the title of © Prodromus diſſertationum coſmo- 
* graphicarum, continens myſterium- coſmographicum, de 
« admiranda proportione orbium cceleftium, deque cauſis cce- 
© lorum numeri, magnitudinis, motuumque periodi, & ge- 
© nuinis & propriis, demonſtratum per quinque regularia 
« corpora geometrica. This, of all his works, he is ſaid to 
have eſteemed moſt. He was ſo charmed with it for ſome 
time, that he declared, he would not renounce the glory of 
the diſcoveries contained in it to be made elector of Saxony. 
© Thomas Langius tells us, that Kepler being once aſked by 
< him, which of his books he eſteemed moſt, gave the prefe- 
© rence to his Myiterium coſmographicum ; * ' declaring, 
« that in this book the ſublime ſecret of © the five regular bo- 
© dies,” which had lain hid for ſo many ages, was diſcovered; 
© and that he valued that diſcovery ſo much, when it was 
© new, that if the electorate of Saxony had been offered to 
< him at the ſame time, upon condition of renouncing either 
© the offer or the invention, he would rather have refuſed 
Konig, Bib- © that extenſive principality, ſo well furniſhed with metals, 
hoth.p-444+ © than have quitted an invention which would bring him im- 


in voce l 
Keplerus. mortal honour. 


In the year 1609 he publiſhed at Prague his © Phyſica cœ- 
© leſtis, tradita commentariis de motibus ſtellæ Martis :* in 
which he diſcovered ſo many great and wonderful things re- 
lating to the heavens, that, if he had publiſhed nothing elſe 


he 


K E PI. E R. 
h he might, from this ſingle work, have claimed the honout of 
e being the firſt who laid a folid foundation for phyſical aſtro- 
. nomy. He labours here to demonitrate, from "I'ycho's ob- 
0 ſervations, that the planets do not move in circles, but in 
— ellipſes, in one of whoſe focus's is placed the ſun; and that 


1 their motions are regulated according to theſe two laws : firſt, 
, © that they deſcribe equal areas in equal times; and, ſe- 
r © condly, that the ſquares of their periodical times are as the 
1 © cubes of the diſtances ;* both which are well known to be 
t fundamental principles in the Newtonian aſtronomy. In 
5 the Introduction * to his « Commentaries,” he diſcovers 
5 plainly enough, that he had a very tolerable notion of gravity ; 
for he compares the ſun to a magnet, whoſe power diffuſed 
1 carries round the other planets. He ſuppoſes alſo the moon's 
attraction to be the cauſe of the tides : © Orbis virtutis trac- 
- toriæ, ſays he, quæ eſt in luna, porrigitur uſque ad terras, 
; © et prolectat aquas ſub ronam torridam ; quippe in occurſum 
$ ſuum quacunque in verticem loci incidit, inſenſibiliter in 
1 © maribus incluſis, ſenſibiliter ubi ſunt latiflimi alvei oceani, 
- * aquiſque ſpacioſa reciprocationis libertas.” 
e In the year 1618 he publiſhed at Lints his © Epitome aſtro- 


© nomiz Copernicanæ, in which he diſcovers ſome very ſin- 
© oular notions.* He ſuppoſes there an anima motrix to re- 
ſide in all parts of the earth, to which he imputes a perpe- 
tual ſubterraneous heat, by which minerals, vegetables, and 
even ſome animals are formed; and he inculcates the fame 
notion in his Libelli tres de cometis, publiſhed in 1719, 
where he ſays alſo of comets, that they are generated in the 
ther, as hſhes are in the water; and that the æther, or uni- 
verſal expanſe, is as full of comets as the ſea is of fiſhes 3 but 
only that, for certain reaſons, they are not always viſible, 
Gaſſendus obſerves that, according to Kepler, all the ſtars Opera, tom, 
© are animated, and that, as all animals move by means of . 635. 
© their muſcles, the earth and planets have alſo muſcles pro- 
© portioned to their bulk, which are the inſtruments they 
move with. He gives the ſun alſo a very noble and active 
* foul, and aſſerts, that the rays in the ſun put in action the 
* ſouls of the planets.” Agreeably to this notion of an ani- . 
ma motrix, he expreſſes himſelf thus in theſe books of comets: 
The faculty of the ſublunary world perceives, and is terri- 
© fied at the comet, and, together with it, the other facul- 
© ties of all ſublunary things.” And afterwards : © The fa- 
* culty of the earth being terriſied at the unuſual appearance 
© ofthe comet, in one part of om ſurface of the carth, ſweats 

'2 © out 
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* out a great quantity of vapour, according to the quality o. 
© that part of its body; hence proceed great rains and floods. 
Theſe ſingularities in Kepler, have made thoſe of his own or- 
der, who have not yet been backward to acknowledge his 
great merit, cenſure him with ſome degree of ſeverity, 
Thus Bullialdus fays, he abounds with fictions, figmen. 
Afr. Phi- © tis tumet;* and Martin Schoockius, though he owns, 
3 that no perſon performs better or more ſubtilly than Kep- 
1 © ler, where he writes as a mathematician ;* yet adds, that 
Where Kepler acts the natural philoſopher, no one perhaps 
* writes more abſurdly ; and is ſorry, that fo excellent a man 
ſhould diſgrace the divine ſcience of mathematics with his 
* phyſical abſurdities: for, ſays he, what could an old wo- 
© man in a fever dream more ridiculous, than that the earth 
© is a vaſt animal, which breathes out the winds through the 
holes of the mountains, as it were through a mouth and 
This work © noſtrils? Yet he writes expreſſy thus in his Harmonica 
EY Mundi, where he endeavours likewiſe ſeriouſly to prove, 
in 1619, that the earth has a ſympathy with the heavens, and, by 
© a natural inſtinct, perceives the poſition of the ſtars. In 
© his book De motibus Martis, he allo aſſerts, that the ſun 
© is a great magnet or magnetical body, carried round upon 
© its own center in a diurnal motion; and, by a certain dif- 
= ſcepti- © fuſed power, carries round the reſt of the planets.” Kepler 
8 — was a man of a very great and uncommonly fertile genius, 
and did not, it is acknowledged, always confine himſelf to 
the bounds of mathematics ; however, by Schoocktus's leave, 
we will not ſuffer this laſt- mentioned notion, * of the ſun's 
being a magnet, and carrying, by its diffuſed power, the 
* planets around it,” to be ranked among the dreams of old 
women in fevers, becauſe it is ſo nearly conformable to the 
notion of gravity, on which a true lem of the planetary 
motions has ſince been founded. | 
There are ſeveral other works of Kepler of a ſmaller na- 
ture, which we have omitted, that we might not be tedious. 
One more however we will mention, for the fake of ſome 
remarkable incidents which attended the publication of it; 
and that is his Somnium aſtronomicum; de aſtronomia 
© Junari, five de its, que acciderent lunæ incolis, quam lu- 
minis et dierum diverſitatem experirentur, aliiſque aſtrono- 
micis phænomenis hujuſmodi.“ In this work he began to 
draw up that ſyſtem of Comparative aſtronomy,” which was 
afterwards purſued by Kircher, Huygens, and Gregory ; 
but he had not the ſatisfaction of pubiiſhing it; for he — 
while 
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while it was printing. Upon this, James Bartſchius, his ſon- 
in-law, and faithful follower in his aſtronomical opinions, 
undertook the care of this book, and continued the impreſ- 
ſion; but he was alſo interrupted in this employment by 
death, Lewis Kepler, his ſon, who was then a phyſician at 
Konigſberg in Pruſſia, was ſo flartled at theſe incidents, that 
he was with great difficulty prevailed upon to undertake the 
care of this book. He was afraid of loſing his lite, as his fa- 
ther and brother-in-law had done; and his mother-in-law, 
the widow of John Kepler, who appears from hence to have 
been twice married, being in very narrow circumſtances, and 
burthened with children, was obliged to uſe many intreaties 
and arguments to engage him in that work. At laſt ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded : Lewis Kepler undertook it and finiſhed it; though, 
as it is ſaid, not without ſome apprehenſions, that it might 
occaſion his death. It is ſtrange, methinks, that a man ot 
ſenſe ſhould be frightened at theſe circumſtances, ſingular as 
they were; but is it not as ſtrange, that a learned profeſſor at 
Utrecht, from whom we have this account, ſhould make uſe 
of them to explode Kepler's doctrine 'concerning a world in 


the moon ? In the mean time we may obſerve, that a caſe of ——— de 
ries, in 

1 2 diſſerta- 

mr. Addiſon's works were firſt collected and publiſhed toge - tione de Lu- 


ther in the quarto edition. Mr. Addiſon himſelf wrote a de- nicolis, p. 


a ſimilar nature happened here in our own country, when 
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dication, with a deſign to preſent them to his friend mr. ſe- 253+ 


cretary Craggs; but both the author and the patron died be- 
fore the impreſſion was finiſhed, The work then fell into 
mr. Tickell's hands, who choſe the earl of Warwick for the 
new patron; but this earl died alſo before they were pub- 
liſhed. Upon which, ſays biſhop Atterbury, in one of his 
letters to Pope, © I cannot but think it a very odd ſet of in- 
© cidents, that the book ſhould be dedicated by a dead man 
© to a dead man; and even that the new patron, to whom 
© 'Tickell choſe to inſcribe his verſes, ſhould be dead alſo be- 


© fore they were publiſhed. Had I been in the editor's place, Pope's 


© I ſhould have been a little apprehenſive tor myſelf, under a 


4 viii, Letter 
thought, that every one, who had any hand in that work, from Atter 
was to die before the publication of it.” bury, x. 


We muſt not cloſe our account of Kepler without obſerving, 
that the higheſt deference has been paid to his authority, and 
the higheſt elogiums to his memory, by the greateſt genius's 
in phyſical knowledge and aſtronomy, who have flouriſhed 
ſince his time. Des Cartes owns his obligations to him 
upon many occaſions, and fo does our own immortal coun- 
| | 8 3 try man 


works, vol. 
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tryman fir Iſaac Newton. The celebrated profeſſor of aſtry- 
nomy at Oxford, David Gregory, tells us, in the preface to 
his Aſtronomia, &c. that Kepler's Rationes archetypicæ, 
© concinnitates geometricæ, and Proportiones harmonicæ, 
£ whatever may be ſaid of them, when conſidered mathema- 
t tically, yet diſcover a force of genius, which we ſhall look 
« for in vain in the writings of other aſtronomers.” And 
laſtly, the young, but able aſtronomer, Jeremiah Horrox, 
was ſo ſtruck with the admiration of Kepler, that he breaks 
out into a rapture, not natural to the coolneſs of a man of 
ſcience : '* Licet mihi Keplerum ſupra mortales admirari: li- 
« cet egregium, diviniſſimum, aut ft quid majus appellare, 
© licet denique ſupra totam philoſophantium ſcholam vel uni- 

Aron. * cum Keplerum æſtimare. Hunc ſolum canite, poetz: 

ap. hunc ſolum terite, philoſophi : de illo certi, habere iſtum 

| omnia, qui habet Keplerum', Yet, notwithſtanding all 
theſe fine things, it is worth remembering, becauſe it may 
be uſeful to men of other profeſſions as well as aſtronomers, 
that Kepler lived and died poor. Will it be ſaid, that * ſua 
« cutque poſteritas rependit'? Be it ſo: yet, ſome will always 
be found captious enough to aſæ, what a dead man can be 
* the better, for what the living ſay or think of him? 


KETTLEWELL (Jonn) an Engliſh divine, re- 

markable for his piety and learning, was born of reputable 

„ and ſubſtantial parents, at North-Allerton in the county of 

— Joh York, the 10th of March 1653. He was grounded in claſ- 
Kettlewell, ſical learning in the free-ſchool of that town, and ſent to 
prefixed to St, Edmunds-hall, in Oxford, in 1670. Five years after, 
1 he was choſen fellow of Lincoln- college, through the intereſt 
works, p. 3. Of his learned countryman mr. George Hickes, who was 
fellow of the ſame, where he became a very conſiderable 


Life, &, tutor. He entered into holy orders as ſoon as he was of age 


2. 14 ſufficient, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by his uncommon 


knowledge in divinity. He was very young, when he pub- 
liſhed his celebrated book, intituled, Meaſures of Chriſtian 
obedience* : he compoſed it in the year 1678, though it was 
not publiſhed till the year 1681. r. Hickes, to whom he 
ſubmitted it for his correction, adviſed him to dedicate it to 
biſhop Compton, intending, by that means, to have him 
planted in London; and, accordingly, it came out at firſt 
with a dedication to his lordſhip : but, when that prelate 
appeared in arms againſt king James II, mr. Kettlewell gave 
immediate orders to have that dedication razed out of the 
copies unſold, and took care to have it omitted in the ſub- 
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ſequent editions. In the mean time, this book occaſioned Life, &c, 
him to be ſo much taken notice of, that the old counteſs of? 79 
Bedford, mother of the unfortunate William lord Ruflel, 
took him, on that account, to be one of her domeſtic chap- 
lains; and a greater favour he receiyed, upon the ſame con- 
ſideration, from Simon lord Digby, who preſented him, in 
July 1682, to the vicarage of Coleſhill, in Warwickſhire. Life, &c; 
After he had continued above ſeven years at this place, ap- P. % 2b 
plying himſelf diligently to the duties of his function, a great 
alteration happened in his condition and circumſtances ; for, 
at the revolution, being one of thoſe conſcientious men, 
who refuſed to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to 
king William and queen Mary, he was deprived of his liv- 
ing in 1690. However, he did not ſpend the remainder of Life, &c, 
his days in a ſullen and inglorious indolence ; but, retiring p. 102. 
to London with his wife, whom he had married in the year 
1685, he continued to write and publiſh ſeveral books, as he 
had done during his reſidence in the country. There, a- 
mongſt other great and learned men, he was particularly 
happy in the friendſhip of the learned and pious mr. Nelſon, 
with whom he concerted the Model of a fund of char: 
for the needy ſuffering, that is, the Nonjuring, clergy”. Life, &e. 
But being naturally of a tender and delicate frame of body, P. 16a. 
and inclined to a conſumption, he fell into that diſtemper in 
the forty-ſecond year of his age, and died of it upon the 
12th of April 1695, at his lodgings in Gray's-Inn lane. 
He was buried, three days after, in the ſame grave where 
archbiſhop Laud was before interred, in the pariſh church 
of All-hallows Barking ; where a neat marble monument is Lig, &e. 
erected to his memory. Mr, Nelſon, who muſt needs have p. 170. 187. 
known him very well, has given this. great and noble cha- 
racter of him, in a preface to his © Five diſcourſes,” &c. a 
piece printed after his deceaſe: He was learned without 
pride; wiſe and judicious without cunning ; he ſerved at 
© the altar without either covetouſneſs or ambition; he was 
© devout without affectation; fincerely religious without 
© moroſeneſs ;,. courteous and affable without flattery or 
mean compliances ; juſt without rigour ; charitable with- 
© out vanity ; and heartily zealous for the intereſt of religion 
© without faction'. His works were collected and printed 
in 1718, in two volumes, folio: they are all upon religious 
ſubjects, unleſs his © Meaſures of Chriſtian obedience”, and 
ſome tracts upon New oaths', and the Duty of alle- 
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264 | ETS LEX. 
gjance', &c. ſhould be rather conſidered as of a politicg 
nature. 
KEYSLER (JohN GEoRGE) a learned antiquarian 
of Germany, and fellow of the royal ſociety in London, 
Was born in the year 1689, at Thournau, a town belonging 
1 to the counts of Giech. His father, who was of the counts 
Been 8 d council, took an extraordinary care of his education; and, 
* Travels after a ſuitable preparation, ſent him to the univerſity of 
ene Hall, where he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the 
wo, civil law; not neglecting, in the mean time, the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, hiſtory, antiquity, and the 
ſciences. Soon after he left Hall, he was called to be pre- 
ceptor to Charles Maximilian and Chriſtian Charles, counts 
of Giech-Buchau: with whom, in the year 1713, he re- 
turned thither, and afterwards attended them in their travels. 
The firſt place of note they viſited was Utrecht, where he 
became acquainted with the learned Reland; who, diſcern- 
ing his uncommon capacity and particular turn, put him 
upon projecting an accurate hiſtory of the antiquities of his 
country. Mr. Keyſler viſited the chief cities of Germany, 
France, and the Netherlands, with his two young counts; 
and gained great reputation among the learned, by illuſtrat- 
ing, as he went along, ſeveral monuments of antiquity, 
particularly ſome fragments of Celtic idols, lately diſcovercd 
in the cathedral of Paris. 2 
Having returned fafe with his pupils, and acquired great 
honour by his care and management of them, he was after- 
wards pitched upon as a proper perſon to undertake the edu- 
cation of two grandſons of baron Bernſtorf, firſt miniſter of 
ſtate to his Britannic majeſty, as elector of Brunſwick. Lu- 
nenburg ; and, accordingly, he went to Hanover in 1 16, 
and entered upon his office. However, in 1718, he ob- 


tained leave to go over to England, where he diſtinguiſhed ' 


himſelf ſo much in the antiquarian way, that he was com- 
plimented with being elected fellow of the royal ſociety. 
This honour he particularly owed to a learned eſſay, De 
Dea Nehalennia numine veterum Walachrorum topico'. 
He gave an explication alſo of the Anglo-Saxon monument 
of antiquity oh Saliſbury Plain, called Stone-henge ; and 
likewiſe a ? Diſſertation on the conſecrated Miſſeltoe of the 
Hryids.! All theſe detached eſſays, with other ſelect diſ- 
Fourſes on the Celtic and Northern antiquities, he publiſhed 
oon after his return to Hanover, in Latin, under this N 
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£ Antiquitates ſelectæ ſeptentrionales et Celticæ, quibus plu- 
rima loca conciliorum et capitularium explanantur, dogmata 
theologiz Ethnicæ Celtarum gentiumque ſeptentrionalium 
cum moribus et inſtitutis majorum noſtorum circa idola, aras, 
oracula, templa, lucos, ſacerdotes, regum electiones, co- 
mitia, et monumenta ſepulchralia, una cum reliquiis Genti- 
liſmi in cœrtibus Chriſtianorum, ex monumentis potiſſimum 
hactenus incditis fuſe perquiruntur, cum figuris #ri inciſis. 
Hanov. 1720, I2mo'. 

When the two young barons Bernſtorf had been ten 
years under mr, Keyfler's care, it was time for them to go 
abroad : and, accordingly, he went with them to Tubingen, 
at which univerſity they ſtaid a year and a half; then they 
ſet out on a grand tour : they viſited the upper part of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and took a particular view of Italy, 
and then returned to Vienna, where they ſpent three months. 
Their next progreſs was into Upper Hungary, Bohemia, 
and other parts of Germany. In 1731, they paſſed through 
Lorrain into France, from thence croſſed the channel into 
England, and made Holland the laſt ſtage of their travels. 
From this tour proceeded a large and entertaining work, 
which has been tranſlated into Engliſh, in four volumes 4to, 
and publiſhed under the following title, © Travels through 
Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and 
© Lorrain : giving a true and juſt deſcription of the preſent 
< ſtate of thoſe countries; their natural, literary, and poli- 
« tical hiſtory, manners, laws, commerce, manufactures, 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, coins, antiquities, cu- 
© riofities of art and nature, &c. illuſtrated with copper- 
© plates engraven from drawings taken on the ſpot. By 
* John George Keyſler, F. R. 8, Carefully tranſlated from 
s the ſecond edition of the German. Lond. 1750”. 

Mr. Keyſler, after his return, ſpent the remainder of his 
days under the patronage and protection of his noble pupils, 
who committed to his care their fine library and muſzum, 


and allowed him a very handſome income. He led a happy 


tranquil life, declining all public employments, keeping him- 
ſelf ſingle that he might not be incumbered with family- 
affairs, and chiefly converfing with the illuſtrious dead, who 
were the companions of his retirement. He died in the 55th 
year of his age, on the 20th of June 1743, of an aſthma, 
after viewing, with intrepidity, the gradual approach of 


death. | 
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266 KIDDER. 
KIDDER (Dr. RIchAR D) a very learned Engliſh 
dizine, who flouriſhed in the laſt, and the beginning of this 
Faſti Oxon. century, was born, as Anthony Wood fays, in Suflex, 
v 11. but, as others ſay, and as is generally believed, in Suffolk. 
In the year 1649 he was ſent to Emmanuel college in Cam- 
bridge, where he took his bachelor and maſter of arts degree 
at the regular times, He was preſented by his college to the 
vicarage of Stanground, in Huntingdonſhire; from which 
he was ejected, for nonconformity, in the year 1662, by 
Kennet's virtue of the Bartholomew act : but, conforming ſoon after, 
Regiſter,&c he was preſented, by Arthur earl of Eſſex, to the rectory of 
p- 553 Raine, in Eſſex, to which he was inſtituted October 29, 
1664. Here he continued till Oct. 24, 1674, when he was 
_ preſented to the rectory of St. Martin's Outwich, London, 
by the Merchant- Taylors company. On September 1681, h 
was inſtalled into a prebend of Norwich, and in 1689 made 
dean of Peterborough, in the room of dr. Simon Patrick, 
promoted to the ſee of Chicheſter. Upon the deprivation of 
dr. Thomas Ken, biſhop of Bath and Wells, for not taking 
the oaths to king William and queen Mary, and dr. Beve- 
ridge's refuſal of that ſee, dr. Kiddzr, to whom it was offered 
next, did not prove ſo ſcrupulous, but, being nominated 
thereto in June 1691, was conſecrated the 3oth of Auguſt 
following. In the year 1693, he preached the lecture founded 
by the honourable Robert Boyle, being the ſecond that 
preached it. His ſermons on that occaſion are inſerted in, 
and made part of, that excellent and learned work, his 
< Demonſtration of the Meſſias, in three parts : the firſt of 
which was publiſhed in 1694, the ſecond in 1699, and the 
third in 1700, 8vo. It is levelled againſt the Jews ; and the 
learned author makes in it an excellent uſe of his great 
knowledge of the Hebrew and other Oriental languages, 
for which he had _ been famous. He wrote alſo A 
© commentary on the five books of Moſes ; with a diſſer- 
© tation concerning the author or writer of the ſaid books, 
and a general argument to each of them.” This Com- 
mentary was publiſhed at London in 1694, in two volumes 
8vo ; and the reader, in the preface, is thus acquainted with 
the occaſion of it: Many years are now paſſed, ſays dr. 
« Kidder, ſince a conſiderable number of the London clergy 
© met together, and agreed to publiſh ſome ſhort notes upon 
* the whole Bible, for the uſe of families, and of all thoſe 
© well-diſpoſed perſons that deſired to read the holy ſcrip- 
6 tures to their greateſt advantage. At that meeting, they 
agreed 
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+ agreed upon this worthy deſign, and took their ſeveral 
£ ſhares, and afligned ſome part to them who were abſent. 
] was not preſent at that meeting; but I was ſoon informed 
that they had aſſigned to me the Pentateuch.— The work 
© was begun with common conſent; we did frequently 
meet; and what was done was communicated from time 
© to time, to thoſe that met together and were concerned. 
The methods of proceeding had been adjuſted, and agreed 5 
© to; a ſpecimen was printed, and an agreement was made 
* when it ſhould be put to the preſs. I finiſned my part in | 
© order thereto 3 but ſo it fell out, that, ſoon after all this, h 
© the clouds began to gather a-pace, and there was great 
ground to fear, that the Popith party were attempting to 
ruin the Church of England, Hence it came to paſs, that 
the thoughts of purſuing this deſign were laid afide ; and 
« thoſe that were concerned in it, were now obliged to turn 
their ſtudies and pens againſt that dangerous enemy. — 
During this time alſo, ſome of the perſons concerned in 
this work were taken away by death; and thus the work 
* was hindered, that might elſe have been finiſhed long ſince, 
I, having drawn up my notes upon this occaſion, do 
© now think myſelf obliged to make them public, &. To | 
the firſt volume is prefixed a learned diſſertation, wherein the 4 
biſhop ſets down, and anſwers, all the objections made ; 
againſt Moſes being the author of the Pentateuch : and hav- / 
ing conſidered, among the reſt, one objection drawn by mr. 

Le Clerc, from Geneſis xxxvi. 31, and ſpoken in pretty ſe- Cleric, Pro- 5 
vere terms of him, ſome letters paſſed between them, which legomena ad 5 
were printed by mr. Le Clerc, in his / Bibliotheque Choiſee', in Pema. 2 
wherein ſatisfaction is made for the cenſure that had been teuch. 
paſſed upon him. Dr. Kidder had likewiſe borne a part in Tom. p.364 5 
the famous Popiſh controverſy, during which he publiſhed 1 
the following tracts: 1. * A ſecond dialogue between a new 7 
Catholic convert and a Proteſtant ; ſhewing why he cannot | ö 
© believe the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, though he do b 
firmly believe the doctrine of the Trinity'. Lond 1686. 
2. * An examination of Bellarmine's thirtieth note of the 
church, © of the confeſſion of adverſaries”. 3. The 
© texts which Papiſts cite out of the Bible for the proof of 
© their doctrine, ** of the ſacrifice of the maſs”, examined', 
4. Reflections on a French Teſtament, printed at Bour- 
© deaux 1686, pretended to be tranſlated out of the Latin 
into French by the divines of Louvain'. He publiſhed alſo 
ſeveral ſermons and tracts, which we need not be particular 
about here, Thi 
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This prelate died in November 1703, in his palace at 
Veils, and was privately buried in the cathedral. Through 
a moſt unhappy accident, in the night between the 26th and 
27th of that month, he was killed in his bed, with his lady, 
by the fall of a ſtack of chimnies, occaſioned by the great 
ftorm. He was a very clear, elegant, learned writer; and 
one of the beſt divines of his time, 


KILLIGREW, an Engliſh name for many ingenious 
perſons of both ſexes, and of the ſame family too. The firſt 
we meet with, is Catharine, the daughter of fir Anthony 
Cooke, who was born at Giddy-hall, in Eſſex, about the 
year 1530, and married to Henry Killigrew, eſq; a Corniſh 
gentleman of good abilities, who, for the ſervices he did 
his country, in the quality of an ambaſſador, was knighted. 
This lady, having the advantages of an excellent education, 
Joined to an elegant natural genius, became, like many other 
ladies her contemporaries, very learned. She underſtood the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues, and was famous for 
her ſkill in poetry ; a ſmall ſpecimen of which is preſerved by 
fir John Harrington in his notes to the tranſlation of Arioſto, 
and by dr. Thomas Fuller in his Worthies. 


KILLIGREW (WiIIIIAu) deſcended from this fami- 

ly, was the eldeſt ſon of fir Robert Killigrew, Knt. and born at 

Wood's A- Hanworth in Middleſex, in May 1605. He became a gentle- 
then. Oxon. man commoner of St. John's college in Oxford in 1622, 
pier where continuing about three years, he travelled beyond- 
ſea, and, after his return, was made governor of Pendennis 
caſtle, and of Falmouth haven in Cornwall, with the com- 
mand of the militia in the weſt part of that country. After this 
he was called to attend king Charles I, as one of the gentle- 
men uſhers of his privy-chamber ; in which employment he 
continued till the breaking-out of the civil wars, and then 
had the command given him of one of the two great troops 
of horſe that guarded the king's perſon. He was in atten- 
dance upon the king when the court reſided at Oxford, and 
was created dr. of civil law in 1642; and, when the king's 
Affairs were ruined, he ſuffered, as the other Cavaliers did, 
and compounded with the Republicans for his eſtate. Upon 
the reſtoration of Charles II, he was made gentleman-uſher 
of the privy-chamber again ; and, on that king's marriage 
with Donna Catharina of Portugal, he was created his ma- 
jeſty's firſt vice-chamberlain, in which honourable tation he 
con- 


KILLIGKEW. 269 
continued twenty-two years. He died in 1693, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, He was the author of four 
plays, which were printed together at Oxford 1666, in folio, 
and have been applauded by men very eminent in poetry; 
particularly by mr. Waller, who addreſſes a copy of verſes 
to him, upon his altering his Pandora, from a tragedy into a 
comedy, becauſe not approved on the ſtage. There is an- 
other play aſcribed to him, called © The imperial tragedy”, 
1699, folio. There is alſo a little poem of his extant, 
which was ſet to muſic by mr. Henry Lawes, the moſt noted 
muſician of his time. Mr. Wood ſays, that after he retired 
from court, in his declining age, he wrote The artleſs 
midnight thoughts of a gentleman at court, who for many 
years built on tand, which every blaſt of croſs fortune has 
© defaced, but now has laid new foundations on the rock of 
© his ſalvation'. Lond, 1684, 8vo. The 2d edition, with 
additions, dedicated to king Charles II; and another work, 
intituled, Midnight and daily thoughts, in proſe and verſe, 
Lond. 1694, 8vo. 


KILLIGREW (Tromas) brother of the former, 
was born in 1611, and, in proceſs of time, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his uncommon natural parts. He was page of 
honour to king Charles I, and groom of the bed-chamber to 
king Charles Il, with whom he had ſuffered many years 
exile. During his abode beyond-ſea, he took a view of 
France, Italy, and Spain ; and was honoured by his ma- 
jeſty, with the employment of reſident at the ſtate of Venice, 
whither he was ſent in Aug. 1651. In this abſence from his 
country, he applied his leiſure hours to the ſtudy of poetry, 
and the compoſition of ſeveral plays; of which fir John 
Denham, in a jocular way, takes notice, in his copy of 


verſes on our author's return from his embaſly to Venice, Denham's 
POR, 


Though fir John Denham mentions but ſix, our author 
wrote nine plays in his travels, and two at London; all 
which were printed, with his picture before them, in one 
volume folio, at London, 1664. There is, beſides theſe 
plays of his, A letter, concerning the poſſeſſing and dif- 
N De of ſeveral nuns in the nunnery at Tours, in 
France“; dated at Orleans, the 7th of December, 1635, 
and printed in three ſheets folio. He died the 19th of March, 
I682, and was buried in Weſtminſter-· abbey. He had 
been twice married. He was a man of a very droll make, 


and bad an uncommon vein of wit and humour, with which 
he 
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he uſed frequently to divert that merry monarch Charles IT ; 
who, on that account was fonder of him, than of his beſt 
miniſters, and would give him acceſs to his preſence, when 

he denied it to them. It was uſually faid of him, that when 
he attempted to write, he was nothing near ſo ſmart, as he 
was in converſation : which was juſt the reverſe of Cowley, 
who ſhone bur little in company, though he excelled ſo 
much with his pen. Hence, fir ; Denham, who knew 
them both, has taken occaſion thus to characteriſe their re- 
ſpective excellencies and defects: 


Had Cowley ne'er ſpoke, Killigrew ne'er writ, 
© Combin'd in one, they'd made a matchleſs wit”, 


KILLIGREW (HENRY) brother of the two former, 
was born in February 1612, educated in grammar learning 
under the celebrated mr. Thomas Farnaby, and ſent to 
Chriſt- church in Oxford in 1628. In 1638, having taken 
his degrees in arts, he went into orders, and became a.chap- 
lain in the king's army. In 1642, he was created doctor of 
divinity ; and the ſame year made chaplain to James duke of 

| York, and prebendary of Weſtminſter. Afterwards he ſuf- 
fered for many years, as an adherent in the king's cauſe; 
but, at the reſtoration, was, in requital, made almoner to 
the duke of York, ſuperintendant to the affairs of his chapel, 
rector of Wheatamſted, in Hertfordſhire, and maſter of the 
Savoy hoſpital in Weſtminſter. He wrote, when only ſe- 
venteen years of age, a tragedy, called © The conſpiracy”, 
which was admired prodigiouſly by ſome wits of thoſe times; 
particularly by Ben Johnſon, then living, who gave a te- 
« ſtimony of it (ſays Langbaine) even to be envied', and by 
the lord viſcount Falkland. An imperfect copy of this get- 


in 1652, with the new title of © Pallantus and Eudora'. He 
publiſhed a volume of ſermons, which had been preached at 
court in 1685, 4to; and alſo two or three occaſional ſermons. 
The year of his death does not appear. 


KILLIGREW (An) © a grace for beauty, and 
© a muſe for wit', as mr. Wood ſays, was the daughter of 
| dr, Henry Killigrew, juſt recorded; and born in London, a 
| Athen. Or, Iittle before the reſtoration, She gave the earlieſt diſcoveries 
8 of a great genius; which being improved by a polite educa- 

tion, ſhe became eminent in the arts of poetry and painting: 


ting out in 1638, he afterwards cauſed it to be republiſhed - 
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Mr. Dryden ſeems quite laviſh in her commendation; but 
mr. Wood aſſures us, that he has not ſaid any thing of her, 
which ſhe was not equal, if not ſuperior to. She was a 
great proficient in the art of painting, and drew the duke of 
York, afterwards king James II, and alſo the ducheſs, to 
whom ſhe was a maid of honour ; which pieces are highly 
applauded by mr. Dryden. She drew : ſeveral hiſtory- pieces, 
alſo ſome portraits for her diverſion, and ' likewiſe ſome 


pieces of {till life. Mr. Becket did her picture in mezzo- - 


tinto, after her own painting, which is prefixed to her 
poems. Theſe engaging and polite accompliſhments were 
the leaſt of her perfections; for ſhe crowned all with an ex- 
emplary piety, and unblemiſhed virtue. This amiable wo- 
man died of the ſmall-pox, on the 16th of June 1685, when 
ſhe was no more than in her 25th year: upon which fad oc- 
caſion mr. Dryden's muſe put on the mourning habit, and 
lamented her death moſt movingly, in a very long ode. The 
year after, were printed and publiſhed, her Poems, in a 


large thin quarto : which, beſides the publiſher's preface, 


and mr. Dryden's ode, contains an hundred pages. She was 
buried in the chapel of the Savoy hoſpital, on the north fide 
of which is a very neat monument of marble and free-ſtone, 
fixed in the wall, with a Latin inſcription upon it, wherein 
her beauty, her accompliſhments, her virtue and piety, are 
clegantly ſet forth, _ | 


KIMCHI (Razz Davin] a famous Jewiſh com- 
mentator upon the Old Teſtament, who lived at the end of 
the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth _ He 
was by birth a Spaniard, ſon of rabbi Joſeph Kimchi, 
and brother of rabbi Moſes Kimchi, both men of emi- 
nent learning among the Jews: but he himſelf far ex- 
ceeded them both, being the beſt grammarian in the He- 
brew language the Jews ever had. This abundantly ap- 
pears, not only in his Commentary on the Old Teſtament, 
which gives great light into the literal ſenſe of the Hebrew 
text, but alſo in a grammar and dictionary, which he wrote 
of the Hebrew language ; both, by many degrees, the beſt 
in their kind. The firſt of theſe he calls Michol, and the 
other Sepher Shoraſhim, that is, the book of roots. Bux- 
torf made his Theſaurus Linguz Hebrææ out of the former, 
and his Lexicon Linguæ Hebrææ out of the latter. David 
Kimchi was a violent adverſary of the Chriſtians, magnus 


* Chriſtianorum adverſator, as Grotius ſays, and therefore De veritate, 
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had a right to be called a good Jew, in the ſame ſenſe as we &. v. 22, 


call 
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call thoſe good Church-of- England men, who are veliemea; 


oppoſers and perſecutors of Diſſenters. Kimchi, however, 
was not only remarkable for his zeal, but alſo for his un- 
common abilities and learning; and his writings have ever 


- been held in ſuch eſtimation among the Jews, that none can 
riſe to any degree of reputation for letters and theology, who 


Fuller's 
Church hiſt, 
B. X. 


have not read and ſtudied them. 


KING (Jon) a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born at 
Wornall, about the year 1559, educated at Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, and ſent to Chriſt-church, Oxford, in 1576; 
where he took, in due time, his degrees in arts. He was 
afterwards made chaplain to queen Elizabeth; archdeacon of 
Nottingham in 1590; doctor of divinity in 1601 ; dean of 
Chriſt-church in 1605; and biſhop of London in 1611. 
Beſides his lectures upon Jonah”, printed in 1594, he puh- 
liſhed ſeveral ſermons. King James I. uſed to ſtile him 
© the king of preachers' ; and lord chief juſtice Coke often 
declared, that © he was the beſt ſpeaker in the ſtar-chamber 
in his time.“ He was ſo conſtant in preaching, after he was 
a biſhop, that he never miſſed a Sunday, when his health 
permitted. He died on the 3oth of March 1621; and, ſoon 
after, the Papiſts reported, that he died a member of their 
church : but the falſity of this ſtory was ſufficiently expoſed 
by his ſon Henry, in a ſermon at jSt. Paul's. croſs ſoon after ; 
and by biſhop Godwin, in his appendix to his Commenta- 
rius de Præſulibus Angliz. | 


KING (HENRY) ſon of the preceding, was born at 
Wornall, in January 1591; educated partly at Thame in 
Oxfordſhire, and partly at Weſtminſter ; and elected ſtudent 
of Chriſt-church-Oxford in 1608. After taking his degrees, 


and entering into orders, he became chaplain to James I. 
afterwards archdeacon of Calcheſter ; then refidentiary of 


St. Paul's, and canon of Chriſt-church ; doctor of divinity 
in 1625; afterwards chaplain to Charles I; dean of Ro- 
cheſter in 1638 ; and biſhop of Chicheſter in 1641. Though 
he was always eſteemed puritanically affected, and had been 
promoted to Chicheſter, in order to pleaſe that party ; yet, 
upon the breaking out of the civil wars, and the diſſolution 


of epiſcopacy, he was treated by them with great ſeverity. | 


At the reſtoration he recovered his biſhopric ; and Wood 
tells us, that © he was eſteemed, by many perſons of his dio- 


© ceſe and neighbourhood, the epitome of all honours, vir- 
tues, 


| XING. 

t tues; and generous nobleneſs, and a perſon never to be 
forgotten by his tenants and the poor.“ He died October 
the xſt, 1669, after having publiſhed ſeveral works; which 
conſiſt of © I, Sermons,” printed at different times. 2. Expo- 
« fition of the Lord's Prayer, 1628, 4to. 3. © The Pialmg 
«© of David, from the new tranſlation of the Bible, turned 
© into metre, &c.* 1651, 12mo, 4. A deep groan fetch- 
© ed at the funeral of the incomparable and glorious monarch 
© king Charles I.“ 1649, in one ſfleet. 5. Poems, elegies, 
© paradoxes, ſonnets.” 1657, 8yo. 6. Divers Latin and 
Greek poems,” publiſhed in ſeveral books. 7. There is a 
letter of his to mr. Iſaac Walton, concerning the three im- 
perfect books of Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical polity, dated at Chi- 
cheſter, November 17th,” 1664, and prefixed to Walton's 
life of Hooker. 


' KING (dr. Witiiam) an ingenious and humorous 
Engliſh writer, deſcended of a good family, and born in Lon- 


don about the year 1663. He was educated in Weſtminſter- Life & dr. 
ſchool, under the celebrated dr; oſs and, being king's Wil. King, 


6. . _ prefixed to 
hriſt-church in Ox- isRemains, 


32, vo. 


ſcholar, was removed from thence to 


* 
2 


ford in 1681. He proceeded regularly in his ſtudies, and 1 
took his maſter of arts degree in 1688; in which your alſo Athen. Ox - 


. vol. its 
ed Re- -n Sow 


he commenced author, and publiſhed a piece intitu 
( flections upon mr. Varillas's hiſtory of hereſy, book I. 
© tom: I, as far as relates to Engliſh matters, more eſpecially 
© thoſe of Wicklifte ;* where, with a proper mixture of wit 
and learning, he handſamely expoſed the blunders of that 
French author, About the ſame time, having fixed on the. 
civil law for his profeſſion, he entered upon that line in the 
univerſity, and afterwards took his doctor's degree therein z 
which, qualifying him to plead in the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
courts, he was admitted as an advacate z and, reſiding at 
DoQors-commons, ſoon grew into conſiderable repute and 
great practice as a civilian. 3 be HE 
In the mean time lord Moleſworth publiſhing his © Ac- 


- 


ſions upon the 2 account of Denmark.” This was A e 4 Ml 


by prince George, conſort to the princeſs, . 2 „ 


e general preface to his Miſcellahics, that theſe animad-, „ „ 


be ei, lord Buff 
7 7 2 Fr 
: 4 


7 were wrote at the requeſt of mr. Brinck, miniſter of 


Vor. VII. | 
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the Daniſh church in London, and a celebrated perſon; and 
that from him, and his excellency mr. Scheel, who reſided 
here as envoy extraordinary from Denmark, and who had 
preſented a memorial againſt lord Moleſworth's book, 
dr. King had the memoirs which compoſe this piece. It 
may not be amiſs to tranſcribe a paſſage from it, as a ſpeci- 


men of our author's taſte and manner. In anſwer. to ſome 


King's miſ- 
cellanies in 
verſe and 


Proſe, p. 14+ 


of his lordſhip's remarks on the poor diet in Denmark, he 
writes thus: Their peaſants live as plentifully as in other 
countries; they have good fleſh and ſalt fiſb, white meats, 
roots, &c : but what ſigniftes all this, according to our au- 
© thor, ſince neceſſary freſh fiſh is wanting? I could heartily 
* condole their condition, if my tenants in Northampton and 
« Leiceſterſhire would not take exception; for, if they found 
me once ſo indulgent to the peaſants of another nation, 
they would certainly expect a double barrel of Colcheſter 
© oyſters by the next carrier; and, without a cod's head, 
© \melts, and turbot, I might een go plow myſelf for Hodge 
and Sawney. 

In 1697 he was concerned with his fellow-collegians at 
Chriſt- church, in the diſpute againſt dr. Bentley, about the 
genuineneſs of Phalaris's epiſtles. His ſhare however in this 
terrible controverſy ſeems to have been but trifling, fince we 
cannot find, that it amounted to any thing more, than to the 


atteſting ſome behaviour of the doctor's, which was ſuppoſed 


to be very diſreſpectful towards mr. Boyle. His jetter upon 
this circumſtance is inſerted in mr. Boyle's Examination of 
< dr. Bentley's difſertation upon Phalaris's epiſtles. In 1698 
came out his humorous piece intituled © A journey to London 
„in the year 1698, after the ingenious method of that made 
© by dr. Martin Liſter the ſame year.” He was more in his 
element a great deal ; at leaſt he lived infinitely more to his 


humour, when he was employed in things of this nature, 


than in the buſineſs of the court; and the natural gaiety of 
his temper, and the love of company, gradually betrayed him 
into a way of life incompatible with his profeſſion. Having 
impaired his fortune by theſe means, he was glad to accept 
an offer made him in 1707, by the lord Pembroke, ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, to attend his lordſhip to 
that kingdom; where he was conſtituted judge-adyocate, 
ſole-commiſſioner of the prizes, keeper of the records, and 
vicar-general to the Jord primate. He might have made his 
fortune here, if the change of climate could have wrought a 
change in his. diſpoſition ; but” he was fo far from g 
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, K I N G: 
w up money, that he returned to England with no other trea- 
ny ſure than a few merry poems and humorous eſſays. 
&, He retired to his ſtudent's place at Chriſt-church, and 
It employed himſelf in his favourite amuſements; but an action 
. of law having been brought againſt his old friend the earl of 
Ne Angleſey, for ſeyeral cruelties , uſed to his lady, his lordſhip 


* ſollicited him to come and undertake his cauſe, then before 
the houſe of lords; which accordingly he did, and managed 


8 in ſuch a manner, that he gained the reputation of an able 
= civilian, His warm zeal for the church carried him, in 
ly 1709, to the fide of dr. Sacheverell ; and he had a hand in 
*. ſome political pieces which flew about at that time. When 
* his own party came into power, he printed ſeveral papers in 
n, their favour ; and, among others, one which he called The 
* © Britiſh palladium, or A welcome of mr: St. John, then ſe- 
a, * cretary of ſtate, and afterwards lord Bolingbroke, from 
e France.“ Shortly after this, the Gazetteer's place was of- 

fered to him, and in the following manner: Dr. Swift, 
4 dr: Friend, and Mr. Prior, with others of lord Bolingbroke's 
* friends, came to pay him a viſit, and brought along with 
5 them the key of the Gazetteer's office; and the day follow- 
* ing, being New-year's-day 1711, the doctor took poſſeſſion, 
- and entered upon it: but the fatigue of it being beyond his 
4 ſtrength, he was forced at length to reſign it. We are told, 
1 that about half a year after he was applied to by Swift and 
f others; to join with them in writing“ The examiner,” and 
g that he actually did engage in that work ; but was e 
x to drop and leave it to others, on account of his health, 
K which was now declining. From Midſummer 1712 he gra- 
5 dually drooped, and died upon Chriſtmas- day following, 

having ſuffered none, not even his neareſt friends, to come 


about him during the greateſt part of his illneſs: Lord Cla- 
rendon, to whom he was allied, took care of his funeral, 
and had him decently interred in the cloyſters of Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, 

We have already referred our reader to two collections of 
his works in verſe and proſe ; the one called Miſcellanies,” 
the other Remains.“ The following in- ei 


Ihe art of cookery,” in imitation of Horace's Art of poetry. 
£.3+-L<tters to dr. Liſter and others,” 4. Three numbers of a 
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project. intituled © Uſeful tranſactions, containing the fol- 
eee An eſſay on the invention of ſamplers, 
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ther 1. Hiſtorical account of the heathen gods and he- 2 e. 


© roes;* written for the uſe of ſchools, and well received. 2. W 
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© by a ſchool-miſtreſs at Hackney ; Natural obſervation: 
made in the ſchool of Llandwwſorhy; Taylors and Mil- 
© lers proved to be no thieves ; Meurſius's treatiſe of the Gre- 
© cian games; The plays of the Grecian boys and girls; A 
© method to teach learned men how to write unintelligibly ; 
© Some important queries, whether a woman may lay a child 
© to an eunuch; Additions to mr. Lewenhoek's microſcopical 
© obſervations upon the tongue, ſhewing the ſeveral particles 
proper for prattling, tattling, pleading, haranguing, lying, 
< flattering, icolding, &c; Of the migration of cuckoos, with 
© remarks on birds-neſts ; Obſervations on the tripal veſſels; 
© An hiſtorical and chronological account of conſecrated 
< courts ; Jaſper-Hans-Van Slonenberg's voyage to Cajamai. 
The deſign of this work, which is now become very ſcarce, 
was to ridicule fir Hans Sloane's writings, in the Philoſophi- 
cal tranſactions of the royal ſociety, of which fir Hans was 
ſecretary ; and it is ſaid to be one of the ſevereſt and merrieſt 
ſatires that ever was written in proſe. 
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KING (Dr. Wittiam) aft eminent divine, and arch- | 
biſhop of Dublin, was deſcended of an ancient and goed 
family, and born at Antrim in Ireland on the 1 of May 
1650. At twelve years of age, he was ſent to the grammar- 
ſchool at Dungannon, in the county of Tyrone; and, at ſe- 
venteen, to Trinity- college near Dublin, where he took a 
bachelor and maſter of arts degree, as he became of propet 
ſtanding for each. In 1574 he was admitted into prieft's or- | 
ders by dr. Parker archbiſhop of Tuam, who, taking him | 
for his chaplain in 1676, preſented him the ſame year to a 
prebend, and afterwards to the precentorfhip, of Tuam. In 
1679 he was promoted by his patron, then archbiſhop of 
Dublin, to the chancellorſhip of St. Patrick, and to the pa- 
Tiſh of St. Warburgh in Dublin. He had the reputation of un- 
common abilities and learning; and a ſeaſon was now ap- 
.proaching, which gave him a fair opportunity of diſplaying 
them. Accordingly, in the reign of king James Il, when 
Popery began to raiſe her head, he, following the example of 
his Engliſh brethren, boldly entered the lifts, and undertobk 
the Proteſtant cauſe in Ireland, againft Peter Manby, the 
dean of London-derry; who had lately gone over to the Ca- 
tholic faith. In 1687, Manby, having publiſhed a pamphlet 
in vindication of his conduct, intituled, < Confiderations which 
© obliged him to embrace the Catholic religion,” -oar-authe 
| drew up * An anſwer,” and printed it at Dublin the ſa 
| 2 | ; yeas 


ear in 4to. Manby, encouraged by the court, and aſſiſted 
by the moſt learned champions of the church of Rome, pub- 


. liſhed a reply, under this title, A reformed cathechiſm, &c; 
. and our author ſoon after rejoined, in A vindication of the 
4 © anſwer to the conſiderations, 1688, 4to. Manby dropped 
: the controverſy, but diſperſed a ſheet of paper, artfully writ, - 
1 with this title, A letter to a friend, ſhewing the vanity of 
1] © this opinion, that every man's ſenſe and reaſon are to guide 


him in matters of faith ;* but our author did not ſuffer this 
, to paſs without confuting it, which he did in a © Vindication 
h « of the Chriſtian religion and Reformation, againſt the at- 
© tempts of a late letter, &c.” 1688, 4to. 

The deanery of St. Patrick's becoming vacant at this time, 
dr. King was elected to it ; and appeared fo active in ſupport- 
ing the revolution, which had now taken place, that, after 
the landing of king James in Ireland in 1689, he was twice 
confined in Dublin-caftle. He was attacked, not long after, 
in a weekly paper, called The abhorrence,” with an intent 
to render him more obnoxious ; and was alſo aſſaulted in the 
ſtreet, where a muſket with a lighted match was levelled at 
him. He was likewiſe diſturbed in the performance of di- 
vine ſervice at his church ſeveral times, particularly on Can- | 
dlemas-day, when ſeven officers who were there ſwore aloud, Wh 
that they would cut his throat. All this did not diſcourage a1 
him; but he ſtill perfiſted, and took his doctor's degree this ſame FE. 

ear 1689. Upon king James's retreat to France, after the 1 
battle of the Boyne in 1690, the dean preached a thankſ- 
giving ſermon on that occaſion in November; and in Janu 
following, he was promoted to the biſhopric of Derry, In 

1691 he publiſhed at London, in 4to, The ftate of the 
© Proteſtants in Ireland, under the late king James's. govern- 
© ment: in which their carriage towards him is juſtified, and 
© the abſolute neceſſity of their endeavouring to be freed from 
© his government, and of ſubmitting to their preſent majeſties, 
© is demonſtrated.” The third edition, with additions, was 
printed at London, the year after, in 8vo. Biſhop Burnet 
ſpeaks of this book in the following terms : This copious. 
© hiſtory is ſo well received, and fo univerſally acknowledged 
© to be as truly as it is finely written, that I refer my readers 
to the account of thoſe matters, which is fully and faith- 
© fully given by that learned and zealous prelate. It was at- Hiftory of 
tacked however the ſame year by the famous mr. Charles bis o 
Leſley, who, with his uſual zeal, ſays, that there is not "+ 
ons ſingle fact he has inquired into, but he has found it 

| | R ö « falſe 
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book, from this account of it by mr. 


| KING. 
c falſe in whole or in part, aggravated or miſrepreſented, ſe 
c as to alter the whole face of the ſtory, and give it perfectly 
© another air and turn; inſomuch that, though many things 
© he ſays were true, yet he has hardly ſpoke a true word, that 
© is, told truly and nakedly, without a warp.“ Though few, 
as we Imagine, will form their Jidgment of biſhop King's 
eſley; yet all may al- 
low, that there is a kind of colouring peculiar to, and cha- 
racteriſtic of, each party, and that the very ſame facts, when 
related by an hiſtorian of different political principles, ſhall 
have a very different appearance, and alſo make a very dif- 
ferent impreſſion upon a reader. | 
The public tranquillity being now perfectly reſtored, the 
biſhop applied himſelf more particularly to the immediate du- 
ties of his paſtoral care; and, reviewing the ſtate of his dio- 
ceſe, he preſently diſcovered, that, by the great number of 
colonies Jately tranſported from Scotland, many of his peo- 
ple were Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, which they 
oppoſed with as much zeal as the Papiſts. As he had there- 
fore employed his pen againſt the Papiſts, when danger was 
apprehended from them, ſo now he took it up againſt the 
Preſbyterians ; whom he endeavoured to perſuade to confor- 
mity, in a piece intituled, A diſcourſe concerning the in- 
© yentions of men in the worſhip of God.“ Dublin, 1694, 


| 4to. But, inſtead of perſuading them to a compliance, the 


attempt only ſerved to engage him in a ſecond controverſy 
with theſe Diſſenting adverſaries z one of whoſe miniſters, 
mr. Joſeph Boyce, preſently publiſhed < Remarks, &c.“ in 
which, however, he allows, that the biſhop's diſcourſe was 
written with an air of feriouſneſs and gravity, becoming the 
weight of the ſubject, as well as the dignity of his character. 
Upon this, the biſhop returned an anſwer, under the title of 
An admonition to the Diflenting inhabitants of the dioceſe 
© of Derry, concerning a book lately publiſhed by mr. J. B. 

* intituled Remarks, Le. 1695, Ato: to which mr. Boyce 
ier the biſhop rejoined in * A ſecond admonition to the 
Diſſenting inhabitants, &c.? publiſhed the ſame year at Dub- 
tin, in to: and fo the controverſy ended, having wrought as 
much effect as controverſies uſually do, ; 

In 1702 he publiſhed at Dublin, in 4to, his celebrated 
treatiſe * De origine mali;? which was republiſhed the ſame 
year at London in 8vo : wherein our author makes it his bu- 
fineſs to ſhew, how all the ſeveral kinds of evil, with which 
the world abounds, are conſiſtent with the goodneſs of m— 
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and may be accounted for without the ſuppoſition of an evil 
principle. We do not find that any exceptions were made to 
this work at home; but it fell under the cognizance of ſome 
very eminent foreigners. Mr. Bernard, having given an 
abridgment of it in his © Nouvelles de la republique des let- 
« tres' for May and June 1703, that abridgment fell into the 
hands of mr. Bayle ; who, obſerving his favourite Manichean 
2 to be in danger therefrom, did not ſtay till he could 
ee and conſult the book itſelf, but examined the hypotheſis 
of our author, as it was repreſented in mr. Bernard's ex- 
tracts, and in a paſſage cited by the writers of the Acta 
* eruditorum Lipſiæ, which had been omitted by mr. Ber- 


nard, Mr. Bayle was blamed for this by mr. Bernard, and Bayle, Re- 
ponſe aux 


ren. . . veſtions 
late's meaning in many particulars, and attacked him upon Jun 


principles which he would have denied : all which was the vincial, tom, 
effect of confuting a book, without reading it. But the diſ- * 


not without reaſon, as he had manifeſtly miſtaken the pre- 


pute did not end ſo : mr. Bayle afterwards replied to mr. Ber- 
nard ; and, having procured the biſhop's book, made ſeveral 
new obſervations upon it, which were publiſhed in the 5th 


tome of his Reponſe, &c. Mr. Leibnitz alſo wrote Re- 


marks' on this work, which however he ſtiles a work full 
* of elegance and learning.” Theſe remarks, which are in 
French, were publiſhed by mr. Des Maizeaux, in the third 
volume of the © Recueil de diverſes pieces fur la philoſophie, 
* &c. par mrs. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, &c.“ at Amſter- 
dam, 1720, in three volumes 12mo. In the mean time 


the biſhop, though he did not publicly and formally reply 


to theſe writers, yet he left a great number of manuſcript 
papers, in which he confidered their ſeveral objections to 
his ſyſtem, and laboured to vindicate it from every the 
leaſt cavil, Theſe papers were afterwards communicated 
to mr. Edmund Law, A. M. fellow of Chrift's-collegs 
in Cambridge, who had tranſlated the biſhop's book, and 
wrote notes upon it; and who thereupon printed a ſe- 
cond edition of his tranſlation, in the notes to which he in- 
ſerted the ſubſtance of thoſe papers. The whole came out 
with this title, © An eſſay on the origin of evil, by dr. Wil- 
£ liam King, late lord archbiſhop of Dublin : tranſlated from 
6 the Latin, with notes; and a diſſertation concerning tho 
© principle and criterion of virtue, and the origin of the paſ- 
6 ſions. The ſecond edition. Corrected and enlarged from 
© the author's manuſcripts. To which are added, two ſer- 


* mons by the ſame author; the former concerning Divine 
T4 « preſciencey 
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f preſcience, the latter on the Fall of man.“ Lond. 1732, in 
two volumes 8 vo. A third edition was publiſhed in 1739. 
Ihe fame year alſo that he publiſhed his book De origine 
ali, viz. 1702, he was tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of 
Dublio. He was appointed one of the lords juſtices of Jre- 
land in 1717; and he held the ſame office twice afterwards, 
in the years 1721 and 1723. He died at his palace at St. Se- 
pulchre's in Dublin, May the 8th, 1729; and his corpſ: 
was interred on the north-fide of the church-yard of Donny- 
brook. Beſides the works above-mentioned, he publiſhed 
ſeveral occafional ſermons. That concerning Divine pre- 
£* ſcience,” printed by mr. Law, with the ſecond edition of the 
Origin of evil,“ was preached and publiſhed in 1709, with 
this title; Divine predeſtination and fore-knowledge con- 
£ ſiſtent with the freedom of man's will :* and as the biſhop, 
in this diſcourſe, had ſtarted a doctrine concerning the moral 
attributes of the Deity, with the moral qualities of the ſame 
name in man, (that is, had ſuppoſed that juſtice and good- 
neſs in God might be different from juſtice and goodneſs in 
man) he was attacked upon this head by writers of very un- 
like complexions : by dr. John Edwards, in a piece called 
The divine perfections vindicated, &c: and by Anthony 
Collins, eſq; in a pamphlet intituled © A vindication of the 
divine attributes, &c;' both in 1710. The archbiſhop did 
not think proper to enter into a controverſy, yet endeavoured 
to remove all objections to his general ſcheme, with which 
this was intimately connected, in thoſe papers; the ſubſtance 
of which, as we Ay obſerved, was printed in mr Law's 
Notes, after his death, 1 2 


KING (PETER) lord high chancellor of England, and 
famous for his ecclefiaſtical learning, as well as his know- 
ledge in the law, was born in 1669 at Exeter in Devonſhire, 


His father was an eminent grocer and ſalter in that city; and, 


though a man of conſiderable ſubſtance, and deſcended from 
a good family, was determined to bring up his ſon to his 
own trade. With this view he took him into his buſineſs, 
and kept him at his ſhop for ſome years. However, the 
ſon's inclination being ſtrongly bent to learning, he took all 
opportunities of gratifying his paſſion : he laid out all the 
money he could ſpare in books, and devoted every moment of 


his leiſure hours to ſtudy; fo that he became, in reality, an | 


excellent ſcholar, before the world ſuſpected any thing of the 
C 


K ING. 
who was his uncle by his mother's fide, and who left him 
half his library at his death, was of vaſt advantage to him. 
That gentleman, after ſome diſcourſe, being greatly ſur- 


priſed and pleaſed with the prodigious advances he had made 


in literature, adviſed him to go and perfect himſelf at Leyden 


in Holland; and it is ſaid to have been by his advice, that 
mr. king afterwards entered himſelf a ſtudent at the Inner- 
Temple, and applied himſelf to the law; in which profeſ- 
ſion his great parts and indefatigable induſtry, for he was re- 
markable for both, ſoon made him famous. 

In the mean time he gave a proof of uncommon learning, 
by publiſhing, when he was no more than twenty-two years 


of age, the firſt part of a work intituled, An inquiry into 


© the conſtitution, diſcipline, unity, and worſhip of the pri- 
£ mitive church, that flouriſhed within the firſt three hundred 
© years after Chriſt. Faithfully collected out of the extant 
$ writings of thoſe ages.” 1691, 8vo. This was written 
with a view to promote the ſcheme of a comprehenſion with 
the Diſſenters; and the author has abundantly ſhewn that 
ſpirit of peace, unity, and moderation, which he recom- 
mends in a very powerful manner to all the parties concerned. 
He afterwards publiſhed the ſecond part of the © Enquiry into 
© the conſtitution, &c.* Having defired in his preface, with 
a true air of modeſty, and in a very unaffected way, to be 
ſhewn either publicly or privately any miſtakes he might have 
made, that requeſt was firſt complied with by mr. Edmund 


Elys; between whom and our author there paſſed ſeveral let- 


ters upon the ſubjet, in 1692, which were publiſhed 


by mr. Elys in 1694, 8vo, under the title of © Letters on ſe- 


v yeral ſubjects.” 

- Mr. King had not been many years at the Temple, when 
he had acquired as high a reputation for his knowledge in 
law, as he had before for his knowledge in divinity ; ſo that 
in the year 1699, he obtained a ſeat in the houſe of com- 
mons, as repreſentative for the horough of Beer-Alſton in De- 
vonſhire; and the ſame honour was continued to him, not 
only in the enſuing, which was the laſt parliament of king 
William, but alſo in the five ſucceeding parliaments, during 
the reign of queen Anne. In the mean time, as if loth to 
quit his old purſuits, the more beloved perhaps for having 


been the firſt, he completed ſome collections he had already 
made from eccleſiaſtical antiquity ; and, having digeſted 


them into proper order, and made alſo proper remarks upon 


them, he publiſhed them in 1702, in 8vo, under the title of 


The 
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The hiſtory of the apoſtles creed, with critical obſervations 

© on its ſeveral articles.” This treatiſe is written with ſurpri- 

ling judgment and learning; and mr. Peter de Coſte, who 

ſent an abſtract of it in French to mr. Bernard, to be pub- 

liſhed, as it accordingly was in his Nouvelles de la republique 

des lettres for Nov. and Dec. 1702, has related a very re- 

5 markable particular concerning it. He tells us, that an En- 

3 2. gliſh prelate, diltinguiſhed for his erudition, being perſuaded 

"x At could hardly be any thing better than a wretched rhapſody 

Cue 7 rout of ſeveral diſcourſes on the ſubje& before printed, and 

2 7 C324 e eſpecially biſhop Pearſon's © Expoſition of the creed, who 

' : / ſeemed to have exhauſted that matter, took it up, and began 

> , 2 to read it with this diſadvantageous prepoſſeſſion: but that 

e. eue he was ee 3 of his ET, and 9 to 

„ „find, in this hiſtory, ſo many curious things, not to be met 

45 n, 4 with in dr. ele without perceiving — thing borrowed 

c. 5 2 rom that writer's Expoſition. M. de Coſte obſerves, that 

2%, , the whole treatiſe is written in fo accurate and maſterly a 

7 Z manner, that whoever ſhould tranſlate it into Latin, would 
cee do great ſervice to thoſe who cannot read it in Engliſh. 

07:2 22 Henceforward our author found himſelf under a neceſſity 

.. Ae, Of dropping all farther purſuits in this way. The great buſi- 

2 2 7; neſs which his abilities, as a lawyer, brought into his hands, 

Jr gte / ©/749%eft him no time to ſpare; and, in a few years, his merit in 

ho Krass f the law was diſtinguiſhed by the higheſt honours, | In July 

2 , , 7708 he was choſen recorder of London, and knighted by 

27470 © queen Anne in September following, In 1709 he was ap- 

AX Lion j. pointed one of the managers of the houſe of commons, at the 

trial of dr. Sacheverell. Upon the acceſſion of George I: to the 

throne, he was appointed lord chief juſtice of the court of com- 


was created a peer of England May the-25th, 1725, by the 
title of lord King, baron of Ockham in Surrey; and the 
reat-ſeal, being taken from the earl of Macclesfield, was 
delivered to our new-created peer, whereby he became lord 
high chancellor of England on the firſt of June following. 
He is not ſuppoſed to have made that figure upon this bench, 
as was expected from the character which raiſed him to it; 
and it is ſaid that more of his decrees were repealed by the 
houſe of lords, than of any other chancellor in the ſame ſpace 
of time, However, he took extraordinary pains in dil- 
charging the buſineſs of his office, which impairing his con- 
ſtitution by degrees, brought him at laſt into a paralytic diſ- 
order; and his diſtemper increaſing, he reſigned the ſeals — 

| | the 


mon-pleas, and ſoon after ſworn of the privy-council. Fe 
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che 26th of November, 1733, and his life on the 22d of 
July following. He died at his ſeat at Ockham, and left be- 
hind him four ſons and two daughters, and a widow, the A 
daughter of Richard Seys, of Boverton, in Glamorganſhire, & d.. u, de, 4a 
eſg. The motto under his coat of arms is, © Labor ipſe vo- 6, , 72 /_ 
6 luptas'; which has been thought to be choſen by him with _ ad 
. . ne . . 1a. 
great propriety, as being the charactetiſtic quality of his na- „17 
ture; although, as we have already obſerved, he had very 7 * ge (7 
uncommon parts, | el 4 be Os 7 - 
KIRCHER (ATHaxasvs) a famous philoſopher and 447, 4/4 
mathematician, and withal a moſt learned man, was born at 4/47 Av Nee, 7 
Fulde in Germany, on the 2d of May, 1601. He entered Niceren, 3 
into the ſociety of Jeſuits in October, 1618; and, after go- . 
ing through the regular courſe of ſtudies, during which he 
ſhewed moſt amazing parts and induſtry, he taught philoſo- 
phy, mathematics, the Hebrew and Syriac languages, in the 
univerſity of Wirtzburg, in Franconia, The war, which 
Guſtavus Adolphus, of Sweden, made in Germany, di- 
ſturbing his repoſe here, he retired into France, and ſettled * 
in the Jeſuits college at Avignon, where he was in 1635. = 
He was afterwards called to Rome, to teach mathematics in —_— 
the Roman college; which he did fix years. He ſpent the 
remainder of his life in that city; and, for ſome time, pro- 
feſſed the Hebrew language. He died in November, 1680, 
after having publiſhed as many books as, one would think, 
might employ a good part of his life even to tranſcribe ; for 
they conſiſt of twenty-two volumes in folio, eleven in quar- 
to, and three in octavo. His works are rather curious than 
uſeful, ſometimes ſavouring much of viſion and mere fancy; 
and if they are not always accompanied with the greatelt 
exactneſs and preciſion, the reader, we preſume, will not be 
n | 7 
His principal work is, Oedipus Ægyptiacus: hoc eſt uni- 4 ere, = 
verſalis hieroglyphicæ veterum doctrinæ, temporum injuria "PR 3 7 
abolitæ, inſtauratio. Romæ, 1652, &c. in four volumes, 97 
folio. The firſt is intituled, Templum Iſiacum, de oigine t- eue 
& duratione Ægyptiacæ ſapientiæ: the ſecond, Gymnaſium . <' . ——- 
Ægyptiacum, quo veterum Hebrxorum et Orientalium ſa- 
pientia inſtauratur: the third, Variarum artium veteribus 
Ægyptiis uſitatarum claſſes : the fourth, Theatrum hiero- 
glyphicum, quod eſt obeliſcorum cæterorumque hieroglyphi- 
corum monumentorum Romæ, in Ægypto & alibi, inter- N 5 
pretatio. Kircher was more than ordinary addicted * — $3 
ſtudy a 
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ſtudy of hierogyphical characters; and, if he could not al- 
ways find a true meaning for them, he contrived the moit Il - 
plauſible in his power, As his rage for hieroglyphics was he 


juſtly eſteemed ridiculous, ſome young ſcholars, it is ſaid, fa 
had a mind to divert themſelves a little at his expence. hi 
With this view, they engraved ſome unmeaning fantaſtic th 
characters or figures, upon a ſhapeleſs piece of ſtone, and te 
bad it buried in a place which was ſhortly to be dug up. H 
Then they carried it to Kircher, as a moſt ſingular curioſity th 
in the antique way; who, quite in raptures, applied himſelf 1 
inſtantly to explain the hierogyphic, and made it, at length, * 
the moſt intelligible thing in the world. If this ſtory was de 
not true, there is no doubt but it might have been; and if lo 
Kircher had been made a dupe in the ſcience of antiques, ſo ye 
have ten thouſand beſides him. The making of antiques is pt 
a trade, which has been conſtantly practiſed in all ages, and pr 


vpon good foundation; ſince nothing is ſo ſeparable as a fool 4 


| and his money. fra. ve 
/ 94 Among Kircher's other works are, Ars Magnehg—— $ 
Lingua Ægyptiaca reſtituta&Obeliſcus Pampbilius?lter 1 

a, :/ extaticum ccelgſteJlter extaticum terreſtre ¶ Mundus ſubter- 
2 faneus, in quo uniyerſæ nature majeſtas & divitiæ demonſtran- th 
Vg J1685- tulZArcz Noel urris Babe Organon mathematicum ad or 
3 diſciplinas mathematicas facili methqdo addiſcendas——Ars hi 
2 ver. magna ſciendi in duodecim libros digeſta, qua nova & uni- 


E e , verlali methodo per artificioſum combinationum contextum WI « 


de omni re propoſita plurimis & prope infinitis rationibus diſ- hi 

| putari, omniumque ſummaria- quædam cognitio comparari w 
»; ATE poteſtſ#fForx this laſt work he was commended by the fana- C2 
£45 T tic Kuhlman, who was as great a viſionary in religious, as fr 
fuel, Kircher was in learned matters, and therefore rather more be 
e geekuhl- ridiculous. | de 


_—_ | x n 
ens en There was allo Cox RAD KIRCH ER, a Proteſtant, th 


EF, +» 2/4 of Augſburg, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a Greek con- ap 
* cotrdance of the Old Teſtament, publiſhed, in two volumes, pe 
on. 77 at Frankfort, in 1607. This work is uſeful, and-ſerves for ge 
MM ; los Hebrew lexicon ; the author having put the Hebrew words of 
A gm fag Con one ſide, and the Greek of the Septuagint on the other; Ja 
fe and alſo cited thoſe paſſages where they differ from each 
71 he ten other. The author has followed the Complutenſian edition foi 
of the Septuagint. | of 


FIRCH- be 


KIRCHMAYN. 
 KIRCHMAN (Johx) a learned German, was 
born on the 18th of January, 1575, at Lubeck, where his 


father was a merchant. He ſtudied in his native place till Bayle*sDiQ, 


he was eighteen years of age ; and then went to Frankfort on 
the Oder, where he continued four years, in a conſtant at- 
tendance upon lectures, and a cloſe application to his books. 
He afterwards ſtudied in the univerſity of Jena, and then in 
that of Straſburg. He had a great mind to travel, but he 
was not rich enough to bear the expences of it : however, 
not long after, a burgo-maſter of Luneburg, who had re- 
ceived a great character of him, choſe him to accampany his 
fon into France and Italy. He returned to Germany in the 
year 1602 ; and ſtopping at Roſtock, he gave there ſuch 
proofs of his learning, that the next year he was appointed 
profeſſor of poetry. The work which he publiſhed in 1604, 
De funeribus Romanorum', gained him the reputation of a 
w_ learned man. He afterwards publiſhed another work, 


© De annulis', which was alſo much eſteemed, as it illu- 


ſtrated antiquity very well in that particular. . 
He married a wife the ſame year that he commenced au- 
thor, namely, in 1604; and the compoſer of his funeral 
oration tells us, that he did it purely for the propagation of 
his ſpecies : for, as he endeavoured to improve literature 


by the offspring of his mind, ſo he — to increaſe 


© mankind by the offspring of his body. He did not miſs 
his aim, for he had a great many children by her. As he 
was looked upon as no leſs careful than ſkilful in the edu- 
cation of youth, he had a great — ſcholars ſent to hun 
from the other cities of Germany. The magiſtrates of Lu- 
beck, wanting a new principal or rector for their college, 
defired him to take that office upon him; and he was ac- 
cordingly inftalled into it in the year 1613. He performed 
the functions of it the remainder of his days with the utmoſt 
application; though the decline of the college, which hap- 
pened in his time, was falſely aſcribed, by ſome, to hig negli- 
gence, He died on the 20th of March, 1643; and the 4th 
of May his funeral oration was pronounced at Lubeck by 
James Stolterfhot, who had married his eldeſt daughter. 

The two works already mentioned are his principal per- 


formances z yet he was the author of ſeveral other things: 


of treatiſes upon logie and rhetoric, and funeral orations. 
He publiſhed alſo, in Latin, The horoſcope of the firſt 
born ſon of the moſt illuſtrious prince, Adolphus Frederic, 


duke of Meeklenburg'. 1624, in quarto. He was a man of 
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renne 
a good deal of ſuperſtition, and had a great deal more learn- 


ing than parts. 


KIRSTENIUS (PeTEr) an eminent profeſſor of 
phyſic at Upſal, and phyſician extraordinary to Chriſtina, 
queen of Sweden, was born on the 25th of December, 1577; 
at Breſlaw, in Sileſia, where his father was a merchant. He 
loft his parents when he was very young, but his guardians 
took good care of his education; and, as they intended him 


| for his father's profeſſion, had him well inſtructed in arith- 


metic, and ſuch other knowledge as might prepare him for it, 
But Kirſtenius's turn did not lie this way; he had a paſſion 
for letters, which, as they did not think proper to eontroul, 
he was left to indulge at full length. He learned the Greek 
and Latin tongues, to which he alſo joined a little Hebrew 


and Syriac, As phyſic was his intended object, he culti- 


vated natural philoſophy, botany, and anatomy, with the 
greateſt care, in his native place. Afterwards he went to 
vigt the univerſities of Leiplic, Wittemberg, and Jena; 
and having made a great progreſs, during four years, under 
the profeſſors there, he took a journey into the Low-Coun- 
tries, and into France. He had been told, that a man can- 
not diſtinguiſh himſelf in the practice of phyſic, unleſs he 
underſtands Avicenna z and knowing the tranſlation of that 
phyſictan's works to be very bad, he had a ſtrong inclination 
to learn Arabic. To this he was urged by Joſeph Scaliger 
and Iſaac Cauſabon, who judged him proper to do great ſer- 
vice to the republic of letters in that way; and he reſolved 
to read not only Avicenna, but alſo Meſue, Rhaſis, Aben- 
zoar, Abukaſis, and Ayerroes. | 

This paſſion did not hinder him from gratifying the in- 
elination he had to travel, in which he ſpent ſeven years 
from home. He took a doctor of phyſic's degree at Baſil, 


in 1601; and then viſited Italy; Spain, England, and even 
Greece and Aſia. Soon after his return into Sileſia, he went 


to Jena, and married a wife there, by whom he had eight 
children. In 1610, he was choſen, by the magiſtrates of 
Breſlaw, to have the direction of their college and their 


ſchools ; but he afterwards reſigned that difficult employ- 


ment, being obliged to it by a fit of fickneſs, and applied 
himſelf intirely to the ſtudy of Arabic, and to the. practice of 
phyſic. He — greatly in his application ti that lan- 
guage, and, was ſo zealous to promote the knowledge of it, 


Arabic 


that. he employed all the money he could ſpare in printing 
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KNELLER. 

Arabic books. We are not told why he removed into 
Pruſſia ; but he had reaſons to be well ſatisfied with this re- 
moval ; for it gave him an opportunity of entering into the 
family of chancellor Oxenſtiern, whom he accompanied into 
Sweden; where, in 1636, they did him the honour to ap- 
point him profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of Upſal, and 
phyſician to the queen. His conſtitution, however, was 
much broken, and he did not enjoy theſe advantages above 
four years; for he lived only till the 8th of April, 1640. He 
was one of thoſe few who joined piety to the practice of phy- 
ſic. It is obſerved in his epitaph, that he underſtood twen- 
ty-fix languages. 
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7 He publiſhed ſeyeral works, for which divines are as much 
1 obliged to him, as thoſe of his own faculty: as, 1. Grams, 
| matica Arabica, Breſlz, 1608, fol. 2. Tria ſpecimina 
ag characterum Arabicorum, &c. 1609, fol. 3. Decas ſacra 
6 Canticorum & Carminum Arahicorum ex aliquot, Ms. 
we eum Latina ad verbum interpretatione. 1609, 8yo. 4. Vi- 
7 tæ quatuor evangeliſtarum ex antiquiſſimo codice, MS. Ara- 
L bico erutæ. x609, fol. 5. Liber ſecundus canonis Avicennæ, 
= typis Arabicis ex MSS. editus, & ad verbum in Latinum 
- tranſlatus, notiſque textum concernentibus illuſtratus. 1610, 
N fol. 6. Liber de vero uſu & abuſu medicinæ. 1610, 8 vo. 7. 
Note in evangelium S. Matthæi ex collatione textuum Arabi- 
p corum, Syriacorum, Ægyptiacorum, Græcorum, et Latino- 


rum. 1611, fol. 8. Epiſtola S. Judæ ex MS. Heidelber- 
- — Arabico ad verbum tranſtata, &c. 1611, fol. and a 


Latin oration, delivered when he was inſtalled rector of the 
ny college at Breſlaw, in 1610. | | 
KNELLER (Six GoprRgzr) a moſt eminent pain- 
* ter, was born at Lubeck, a city of Holſtein in Denmark, 
. about the middle of the laſt century, but in what year we 
* cannot learn. His grandfather enjoyed an eſtate near Hall in 
- Saxony, where he lived in great eſteem among ſeveral 


kt princes of Germany, eſpecially with count Mansfelt and 
" the biſhop of Hall ; to the former of which he was ſurveyor- 
: general of his mines, and inſpector of his revenues. He had 


15 one ſon by his wife, who was of the family of Crowſen, on 
3 whom he beſtowed a liberal education; ſending him, for his 
- better improvement in learning, to the univerſity of Leipfic 
x from whence he removed into Sweden, being employed by 


x queen Eleanor, dowager of the great Guftavus Adolphus. 
* This fon, Zachary Kneller, father of fir Godfrey, was 
mY much 


k N E I. L E R. 


mach favoured by the ſaid queen until her death ; after 
which he ſettled and married at Lubeck; and having ſtudied 
architecture and the mathematics, he obtained from that city 
a penſion as their chief ſurveyor. Ee. 
He was no ways wanting in any care or expence in the 
education of his ſon, fir Godfrey Kneller ; whom he ſent to 
Leyden, after he was ſufficiently inſtructed in the Latin 
tongue, to purſue his ſtudies in that univerſity. There he 
applied himſelf to the mathematics, particularly to fortifi- 
cation, being at firſt deſigned for ſome military employment ; 
but his genius leading him ſtrongly to drawing figures after. 
the hiſtorical manner, he ſoon made great improvements in 
it, ſo as to be much taken notice of and encouraged. From 
this city he was removed to Amſterdam, and placed, for his 
better inſtruction, under the care of Rembrant, the moſt 
famous painter of that time in Holland; but his ſcholar, not 
being contented with that guſto of painting, where exact de- 
ſign and true proportion were wanting, his father ſent him 
into Italy at the age of ſeventeen, and committed him to the 
care of a near relation. He ſtudied at Rome under the fa- 
vourable influence of Carlo Marat, and the ehevalier Ber- 
nini, and began to acquire fame in hiftory-painting, having 
firſt ſtudied architecture and anatomy; the latter aptly diſ- 
poſing him to reliſh the antique ſtatues, and to improve duly 
by them. He then removed to Venice, where he had ſoon 
| great marks of civility conferred upon him by the Donati, 
artoni, and many other noble families; for whom he drew 
ſeveral hiſtories, portraits, and family pictures, by which 
his fame was conſiderably increaſed in that city. This, 
however, could not detain him there: by the importunny 
of ſome friends, he was prevailed on to come into England, 


where his ſkill and merit ſoon made him known. He drew 


the picture of king Charles II, by the recommendation of 
the duke of Monmouth, more than once; and his majeſty 
was ſo taken with his ſkill in doing it, that he uſed to come 
and fit to him at his houſe in the piazza of Covent-Garden. 
He was ſent by this prince into France, to draw the French 
king's picture, where he had the honour likewiſe of draw- 
ing moſt of the royal family, for which he received conſi- 
derable preſents from that great promoter of arts and ſtiences; 
but this did not influence him to ſtay long in that kingdom, 
although it happened at the death of his greaf patron 
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At his return, he was well received by king James and (ZZ 22 a 
his queen, and conſtantly employed by them, until the grand 7 2 ll 
revolution; after which, he continued principal painter to- er "6 
king William, who dignified him with the honour of knight-/ Wo "AYE 1 | 
hood. Neither the king nor queen ever fat to any other per- =, e 
ſon: and it is very remarkable of this painter, that he has */ 
had the honour to draw ten crowned heads: four kings of | al 
England, and three queens ; the czar of Muſcovy ; Charles # D 2 
III, king of Spain, afterwards emperor, when he was i by * 
England; and the French king, Lewis XIV, beſides ſeveral ©” 7 ©/<©2> 
electors and princes. By this means, his reputation be- 4, Hoes G 4- 
came ſo univerſal, that the emperor Leopold dignified him eee, 1 
as a nobleman and knight of the holy Roman empire, by pa- Dre 4 
tent, which he generouſly ſent him by count Wratiſtan, his TAL . ws 
ambaſſador in England, in the year 1700: in which there is--e/ Aral 
an acknowledgment made of the ſervices of his anceſtors to „ 6 
the houſe of Auſtria, By this patent, he was inſcribed in H — 
the number and ſociety of noblemen, with all the privileges Ry 
of ſuch as have enjoyed the ſame honour for four deſcents, Ho Han 
paternal and maternal. King William ſent fir Godfrey 2 2 22 24 1 
Kneller to draw the elector of Bavaria's picture at Bruſſels; 7 e N iy 
and preſented him with a rich gold chain and medal, as a par- Ae! 5 CG Wi 
ticular mark of the eſteem he had for him, From ſeeing and, — 
ſtudying many noble works of Rubens, he began to change "= 
his ſtile and manner of colouring, imitating that great /1.2 Dl 
maſter, whom he judged to have come neareſt to nature of gg Y  - 1) 
any other. Moſt of the nobility and gentry of England have A. | 
had their pictures drawn by him: from which a great num» . Ao Ae. 
ber of mezzo- tinto prints and others engraved have been_,,, » -.- 
made, which ſpeak for him bv the high eſteem they are in =—£ > 1a i 
over Europe. His draught is moſt exact; no painter eve my OY 
excelled him in a ſure out-line and graceful diſpoſal of his & 2h aunts J 
figures, nor took a better reſemblance of a face, which he , ,, 2 2.) 
ſeldom failed to expreſs in the moſt handſome and agreeable_ Aa 15406 
turn of it; always adding to it a mien and grace, ſuitable 
to the character and peculiar to the perſon he _repreſented> 4 i ad 
His majeſty king George I. created him a baronet of Great= ,,, -, . 
Britain. He always lived in the greateſt eſteem and repu- — Se 
tation; abounding no leſs in wealth than ſplendor, and in DP 
both far ſurpaſſing any of his predeceflors. He ſpent the? 224d uf 3 
_ part of his time at Whitton, near — LJ . N, 
where he built a houſe after a complete manner, and tur». ,. 
niſhed 1 l. all reſpe&s accordineſv. ant A 
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His ſingular humanity and addreſs, and his {kill in muſic 
and languages, recommended him to the friendſhip and fami- 
liarity of many noble perſons of the Engliſh nation; parti- 
cularly to the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of Leiceſter, the 
earl of Dorſet, and many others. Beſides the honours al- 
ready mentioned, fir Godfrey Kneller was, out of the great 
regard paid to him. by the univerſity of Oxford, preſented, 


by that learned body, with the degree of doctor of the civil 


law. He was alſo admitted gentleman of the moſt honoura- 
ble privy-chamber to king William, to queen Anne, and to 
king George I ; and has been honoured in ſeveral reigns 


with being a deputy-lieutenant of the county of Middleſex, 
and in the commiſſion of the peace for that and other coun- 


ties. As we could not inform the reader what year he was 
born in, fo neither can we what year he died in : it appears, 
however, from what has been ſaid of him, that he muſt have 
lived to a very advanced age. His pictures, in public places, 
are theſe which follow : 


King William on a white horſe, at Hampton-court. 
The celebrated beauties of his time, there alſo. ' 
The king of Spain, afterwards emperor, at Windſor. 
A Chineſe convert, there; a whole length. 
'The duke of Glouceſter, at the lower houſe, there, 
King George at Guildhall, London. | 
Dr. Wallis, and his own picture, at Oxford. 
His own ſtair-caſe at Whitton, moſt part of it drawn by 
himſelf, the reſt by La Guerre. 
A family-piece for the duke of Buckingham. 
ueen Anne and the duke of Glouceſter. 
The Kitt-cat club, at mr. Tonſon's ſeat at Barn-Elms. 
Sir Iſaac Newton. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague. / 


As a proper concluſion to this account, we will ſubjoin 
the following copy of verſes, which were written by a friend 
and admirer of this celebrated painter: 


Eneller, whoſe hand by pow'r ſupreme was taught 
To reach the higheſt images of thought ; 

To imitate what gods themſelves had made, 

And paint their works in vary'd light and ſhade ; 
By art ev'n nature to preſerve alive, 

And make mortality it{elf ſurvive : 


Whoſe 


KNOLLES. . 


Whoſe hand from envious Time catch'd ev'ry grace, 

" Baulk'd his keen ſcithe, and ſav'd the matchleſs face; 
The tree of life held out before the view, | 

And beauty's paradiſe wherein it grew, 

With all its pleaſing charms its lovelieſt features drew. 

* Whoſe ſkill, not only to the looks confin'd, 

ö Unveil'd to ſight the beauties of the mind: 

2 When now he had finiſh'd all this world could ſhow, 


5 Whate'er was fair, or great, or good below; 

© When now his day was done, — is gone, 

8 His ſun is ſet to riſe in world's unknown. 

" Though gone to thoſe, on earth his aſhes lie, 

5 Glorious remains of what could only die : 

f Whoſe fame ne'er can, whoſe works ſhall ever raiſe 
2 His own, the nobleſt monument of praiſe. 


> WU KNOLLES (Ricnary) an Engliſhman. who has 
written a good hiſtory of the Turks, was born in Northamp- 
tonſhire, and educated at Oxford, where he was admitted 
about the year 1560 ; but we are not told of what college, 
though it is ſaid he was, after taking his degrees, choſen Wood's A- 
fellow of Lincoln- college: when he had continued there then. Oxon, 
ſome time, fir Peter Manwood, of St. Stephen's, near Can- 
terbury, © minding to be a favourer of his ſtudies, called him 
from the univerſity, and preferred him to be maſter of the 
by  free-ſchool at Sandwich, in Kent'. It was an odd way of Wood, &c, 
favouring a man's ſtudies to call him from an univerſity, and 
make him a ſchool-maſter. But no matter: he did much 
od in his profeſſion, and ſent a great number of well. 
grounded ſcholars to the univerſities. He compoſed Gram- 
matice Latina, Græcæ, & Hebraice compendium, cum 
ndicidus. Lond. 1606: and fo far he acted properly, 
vithin his ſphere, and in a manner one ſhould have ex- 
fected ; but he did more: he projected great works, ex- 
tremely foreign to the genius and character of a ſchool- 
maſter : he wrote hiſtory, and wrote it well too. His 
' Hiſtory of the Turks', which was firſt printed in 1610, 
folio, and which he ſpent twelve years in compoſing, has 
mmortalized his name. In the later editions of this book, 
for there have been ſeveral, it beareth this title: The ge- 
'Neral hiſtory of the Turks, from the firſt beginning of 
"that nation, to the riſing of the Ottoman family', &. 
dome have ſugzeſted, that Knolles was not the fole author 
af this hiſtory, becauſe there appear in it ſeveral tranſlations 
| U 2 from 
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hoſe 
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from Arabic hiſtories, which language ſome again have 
affirmed him not to be converſant in: but this is mere ſui- 
miſe, and inſufficient to deprive him of the leaſt mite of that 
credit, which juſtly attends the work. It has been con- 
tinued, ſince Knolles's death, by ſeveral hands. One con- 
finuation was made from the year 1628, to the end of 1637, 
collected out of the diſpatches of fir Peter Wyche, knt. 
ambaſſador at Conſtantinople. But the beſt continuation of 
the Turkiſh hiſtory is made by Paul Ricaut, eſq; conſul of 
Smyrna, from 1623 to 1677, printed at London, 1680, in 
folio. Ricaut began his © Hiſtory of the "Turkiſh empire, 
from a period earlier than Knoles had left off: for he tell; 
us, in his preface to the reader, that © the reign of Sultan 
« Amurat, or Morat, being imperfectly wrote in Knolles's 
« hiſtory, conſiſting, for the moſt part, of abrupt collections, 
« he had thought fit, for the better completing the reign of 
* thatſultan, and the whole body of our Turkiſh hiſtory, to 
deliver all the particular tranſactions thereof with his own 
1 
Mr. Knolles wrote, alſo, The lives and conqueſts of the 
Ottoman king's and emperors to the year 1610', which 
was not printed till, after his death, in 1621 : to which 
time it was continued by another hand ; and, laſtly, *A 
< brief diſcourſe of the greatneſs of the Turkiſh empire, and 
© whercin the greateſt ſtrength thereof conſiſteth', &c. He 
died at Sandwich, in 1610, and left behind him the cha- 
racter of a judicious, learned, and worthy man. | 
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KNOTT (Epwaxp) a Jeſuit, whoſe true name wa 
Matthias Wilſon, and memorable for his having given occa- 
ſion to mr. Chillingworih's famous book, called, The re- 
ligion of Proteftants', was born at Pegſworth, near Morpeth, 
in Northumberland, in the year 1580. He was entered 
among the Jeſuits at the age of twenty-ſix, being already in 
prieſt's orders; and is repreſented, in the Bibliotheca pa- 
trum ſocietatis ſeſu', as a man of low ſtature, but of very 
great abilities: © vir magnis animi dotibus humili in corpore 
Des Mai- © preeditus. He taught divinity a long time in the Engliſh 
2caux's lire college at Rome, and was a rigid obſerver of that diſcipline 
of Chulling- himſelf, which he as rigidly exacted from others. He ws 
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worth, p. 44 afterwards appointed ſub- provincial of the province of En- ö 
gland; and, after he had exerciſed that employment out of 
ihe kingdom, he was ſent thither to perform the functions of 


provincial, He was twice honoured with that Wr 
* 
C 
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He was preſent, as provincial, at the general aſſembly of the 
orders of the Jeſuits, held at Rome in the year 1646, and 
hat was elected one of the definitots. He died at London on 
| the 4th of Januarv, 1655-6, and was buricd the next day in 


wa: the church of St. Pancras, near that city. f 

3 This Jeſuit was the author of ſeveral works, in all which 
— he has ſhewn great acuteneſs and learning. In the year 
\ of 1630, he publiſhed a little book, called — miſtaken, 
| of with the want whereof Catholics are unjuſtly charged, for 


affirming, as they do with grief, that Proteſtancy, unre- 


* pented, deſtroys ſalvation? This book was anſwered by dr. I 
ells Potter, provoſt of Queen's- college, in Oxford, in the year 1 
hes 1633, by a piece intituled, Want of charity juſtly charged þ 
a on all ſuch Romaniſts, as dare, without truth or modeſty, * 
ns affirm, that Proteſtancy deſtroyeth ſalvation'. The Jeſuit 1 
I replied, in the year 1634, under this title: Mercy and 1 
'to truth; or, charity maintained by Catholics'. Which oc- 1 
* caſioned mr. Chillingworth to publiſh the work above - men- 4 

tioned, The Jeſuit, in the preface to his Mercy and truth', 1 


had ſpoken contemptuouſly of the learning of the Engliſh di- 
the * . . — * 
vines, as conſiſting only jn © ſome ſuperficial talent of preach- 


— 
——— 


* ing, languages, and elocution, and not in any deep know- 1 
T edge of philoſophy, eſpecially of metaphyſics, and much — 
ad { leſs of that moſt ſolid, profitable, ſubtile, and ſuccinct me- 190 
He * thod of ſchool-divinity.” In this, ſays mr. Chillingworth 1 
ht to him, you have diſcovered in yourſelf the true genius 1 

and ſpirit of detraction. For taking advantage from that, bk; 

© wherein envy itſelf cannot deny, but they are very eminent, by 
— and which requires great ſufficiency of ſubſtantial learning, Us 
ca- you diſparage them as inſufficient in all things elſe. As if, by 
* forſooth, becauſe they diſpute not eternally, utrum chi- ple 
th, * mzra bombycinans in vacuo poſſit comedere ſecundas inten- 0 
* tiones? whether a million of angels may not fit upon a 1 
yin © needle's point? becauſe they fill not their brain with no- P 
pa- * tions that ſignify nothing, to the utter extermination of all {0 
ry * reaſon and common ſenſe, and ſpend not an age in weav- be: 
"rt © ing and unweaving ſubtile cobwebs, fitter to catch flies than 418 
lin © ſouls; therefore they have no deep knowledge in the acroa- 9 
line * matical part of learning”, &c. l Preface to "Ih 
* In the mean time, mr. Knott being inſormed, that mr. — of nn 
Da. Chillingu 0:th was preparing an anſwer to his book againſt * . . 
a dr. Potter, could not bear, with patience, that the ſame per- 1 
« of fon who was once accounted a glorious acquiſition to their 8% a. | 
ent. party, ſhould now become a champion for the Proteſtants. Chilling- 4 
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Theſe thoughts did ſo exaſperate him, that he would not 
wait for the publication of his book, when he might have an- 
ſwered it, if he had pleaſed, and left the public to judge of 
both their performances. Such fair impartial dealing was no 


way ſuitable to his temper, He therefore took a method pe- 
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culiar to himſelf: and, as it is uſual for people that want 
reaſons to have recourſe to calumny, he attempted to preju- 
dice the public, both againſt mr. Chillingworth and his book, 
in a vile infamous libel called © A direction to be obſerved by 
N. N. if he mean to proceed in anſwering the book in- 
* tituled, Mercy and truth, or charity maintained by Catho- 
F lics, &c.“ 1636, in 8vo. But mr. Knott's activity in this 
affair did not ſtop here: for, lurking about Oxiord, when 
he heard that mr. Chillingiworth's anſwer was printing, he 
found means to have the ſheets from the preſs, as the were 
wrought off. Archbiſhop Laud, having information of this 
from dr, Potter, ſent a letter to dr. Baylie, the vice-chancel- 


lor, in wbich he tells him, that he cannot have too careful 


an eye, either over Pullin, or the reſt ; for certainly ſome 
are about that place, to ſeduce as many as they can. And 
particularly, ſays the archbiſhop, dr. Potter writes me 
word, that Knott is now in Oxford, I would you could Jay 
5 hold of him, and hath the ſheets from the preſs, as they are 
* done; and that he pays five ſhillings for every ſheet ; and 
that you are acquainted with this rumour, I pray be very 
careful in this alſo, for I know the Jeſuits are very cunning 
at theſe tricks: but if you have no more hold of your prin- 
* ters, than that the preſs muſt lie thus open to their corrup- 
tion, I ſhall take a ſowrer courſe, than perhaps is expected. 
For though perhaps they go ſo cunningly to work, as that | 
* ſhall not be able to make a legal proof of this foul miſde- 
* meanour, yet if I find that Knott makes a more ſpeedy an- 
* {wer, than is otherwiſe poſſible without ſuch ſeeing of the 
* ſheets, I ſhall take that for proof enough, and proceed to 
diſcommiſſion your printer, and ſuppreſs his preſs. And, I 
pray, fail not to let him know ſo much from me.“ This 
letter is dated Croyden, Sept. 15, 1637. | 

Mr. Knott, ſeeing that by all his arts he had not been able 
to deter mr. Chillingworth from publiſhing his Anſwer, tried 
once more to prejudice the public againſt it; and, for that 
purpoſe, in the year 1638, the ſame year that the Anſwer was 


- publiſhed, put out a pamphlet intituled © Chriſtianity main- 


& tained: or, A diſcovery of ſundry doctrines tending to the 
e overthrow of the Chriſtian religion; contained in the 5 
wer 
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xt «© ſwer to a book intituled Mercy and truth, or Charity 
* « maintained by Catbolics.” Here, we ſee, he charges 
ff mr. Chillingworth with the overthrow of the Chriſtian reli- 
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0 gion, becauſe he oppoſed the principles of the church of ol. 
. Rome: but, after all, he ſays no more here, than what he * 
t had affirmed in his former pamphlet, that the infallible au- 9 
[= © thority of the church of Rome being denied, no man can be 15: 
bh © aſſured, that any parcel of ſcripture was written by divine ig 
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© inſpiration ; and that none can deny that infallible autho- 
6 rity, but he muſt abandon all infuſed faith and true reli- 
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- © gion :* which, as mr. Chillingworth obſerves, amounts to 5 
8 this, that all Chriſtians, beſides the Papiſts, are open 2 
n © fools or concealed atheiſts. The truth is, this laſt pamph- Preface, &. 1 


let is but a paraphraſe of the firſt : the ſame accuſations are 1 5. 
brought over and over again, and little or no notice is taken 
of mr. Chillingworth's anſwers. Mr. Knott had rather ap- 
plied himſelf to the little arts of diminiſhing mr. Chilling- 
worth's credit, than to his proper buſineſs, which was a folid. 
confutation of his book: and, with this view, he affirmed, 
that * ſo many alterations had been made by the cenſors in, 
* mr. Chillingworth's manuſcript, that the book was quite 
* another thing, from what it was firſt drawn up by the _ 
© author.” This he pretended to know from ſeeing SIO 
ſheets, as they came from the pres. What alterations were . ö | 
made, is not, as we know of, any where ſaid. Mr. Chil- 
lingworth himſelf informs us, that © his book had paſſed the 
© hery trial of the exact cenſures of many underſtanding 
* judges, who were very careful to let nothing flip contrary. 
© to truth and found orthodox doftrine :* but very well ob- 
ſerves, that © therefore, whatſoever cauſeleſs jealouſies may be 
«entertained concerning his perſon, yet his book, in reaſon Preface, &c 
and common equity, ought to be free from them.” 3 „ * 

As for mr. Knott, he was himſelf ſenſible, that this. 
pamphlet of his could never be looked upon as a ſatisfactory 
anſwer to mr. Chillingworth's book; and therefore he pro- 
miſes a larger work. I would not have the reader conceive, 
* ſays he, that in this little volume I have touched all this. 
man's doctrines, which tend to the overthrow of Chri- 
« ſtianity, but only ſuch as were moſt obvious. Nor is it my 
* purpoſe, at this time, exactly to confute his grounds, or. 
* anſwer his objections, which may be done hereafter, My 
© main buſineſs is to demonſtrate, that, under the name of 
* Chriſtians, he undermines Chriſtianity, and ſettles Soci- 
F nianiſm ; which is the cauſe, that moved me to ſet forth 
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For he will perceive, that the moſt weighty arguments of 


KNOTT. 


© this ſhort treatiſe for a preſent antidote, till a larger an- 
© ſwer can be publiſhed.” This larger anſwer however did 
not come out till the year 1652, when it was printed at 
Ghent, and publiſhed under this title: © Infidelity unmaſked : 
© or, The confutation of a book publiſhed by William Chil- 
lingworth, under this title: The religion of Proteſtants a 


© ſafe way to ſalvation.” It contained 949 pages in quarto, 


beſides the preface and index; fo that nothing at leaſt was 
wanting in point of bulk. Mr. Knott's anſwer coming out 
fourteen years after the publication of mr. Chillingworth's 
book, and nine years after the death of mr. Chillingworth, 
it might have been expected, that his heat and animoſity 
were over ; but nothing, it ſeems, could bring him to a bet- 
ter temper : and as, in his laſt pamphlet, he had accuſed 
mr. Chillingworth of overthrowing Chriſtianity, ſo in this 
book he directly charges him with infidelity. The learned 
mr. Thomas Smith, fellow of Chriſt's- college in Cambridge, 
publiſhed, in the year 1653, an Engliſh tranſlation of Mr. 
DPaille's Apology for the Reformed churches, with a preface 
* containing the judgment of an univerſity- man concerning 
© mr. Knott's laff book againſt mr, Chillingworth.“ It may 
not be amiſs to produce this judgment of mr. Smith, as it 
will convey a very adequate idea of mr. Knott's performance, 
The chief book, ſays mr. Smith, that is now extolled by 
5 our Romaniſts, is one lately ſet forth by mr. Edward Knott, 


intituled, Infidelity unmaſked, or The confutation of mr. 


$ Chillingworth, &c. Wherewith, if any waver ing Proteſ- 
tant chance to be ſhaken in his belief; whereof, though the 
* Romanitts generally boaſt much, I ſee no danger; becauſe 
have, after much inquiry, not heard of two in England, 
$ that have had the patience to read it over, 'tis ſo full of 
© monſtrous tenets and impertinencies ; I ſhall intreat, for his 
$ ſatisfaction, to read likewiſe over mr. Chillingworth's book, 


c agajnſt which it was writ ; and he ſhal] find mr. Chilling- 


c worth's a ſufficient anſwer to it, if he pleaſe to compare ſec- 
5 tion with ſection, from the beginning to the end of each. 


* mr, Chillingworth —are paſſed by, as the ſick man in the 


highway was by the Jew, without notice taken; and the 


< reit ſo jcjunely handled, and ſo far from a complete an- 
* {wer, though *tis ſufficiently known, that mr. Knot, being 
t in ſuch high place, and dividing part of the taſk among 
* many of his inferiors, and making uſe of thoſe three folio's 
t writ by mr, G. H. againſt mr. Chillingworth, had all the 
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human advantages that could be had; that methinks he may 
« well unchriſten his book a little more, and recall that ««- 


gan, The confutation of mr. Chillingworth's bock, re- Preface, &c, 
« ſerving only the reſt, Infidelity unmaſked : and that in re- r '+ 


lation to himſelf.” 
Mr. Knott, beſides the performances already mentioned, 


wrote * Monita utiliſſima pro patiibus miſſionis Anglicanæ,' 


that is, Moſt uſeful advices for the fathers of the Engliſh 
© miſſion :* but this work was not printed lor political reaſons, 
which are eaſy enough to be conceived. 


KNOX (JohN) an eminent Scottiſh miniſter, was one 
of the chief inſtruments and promoters of the Reformation in 
his own country, in the 16th century : he was Ceſcended of 
an ancient and honourable family, ard was born in the year 
1505 at Giffard near Haddingtown, in the county of Eaſt 
Lothian in Scotland. After paſſing through a grammar- 
ſchool, he was ſent to the univerſity of St. Andrews, and 
placed under the tuition of mr. John Mair or Major ; who, 
though a very acute ſchoolman, and deep in theology, was 
in time out-done by his pupil. Knox however examining 
the works of St. Jerome and St. Auſtin, began to difreliſh 
this ſubtilizing method, altered his taſte, and applied him- 
ſelf to a plain and ſolid divinity. At his entrance upon this 
new courſe of ſtudy, he attended the preaching of I homas 
Guilliam, a black-friar, whoſe ſermons were of extraor- 
dinary ſervice to him: and mr. George Wiſhart, ſo much 
celebrated in the hiſtory of this time, coming from Eng- 
land, in 1544, with the commiſſioners ſent from king 
Henry VIII, Knox, being of an inquiſitive nature, learned 
from him the principles of the Reformation ; with which he 
was ſo pleaſed, that he renounced the Romiſh religion, and be- 
came a zealous Proteſtant. He had taken his degrees long 
ago, and was in prieſt's orders; ſo that his renouncing of 
Popery made him particularly obnoxious to the clergy ; and 
the biſhop of St. Andrews proſecuted him with ſuch ſeverity, 
that he was obliged to abſcond, and fly from place to place. 
This made him re olve to retire to Germany, where the Re- 
formation was gaining ground; knowing that, in England, 
though the pope's authority was ſuppreſſed, yet the greater 
part of his doctrine remained in full vigour. He was however 
diverted from his purpoſe, and prevailed on to return to 
vt. Andrews, in the beginning of 1547; where he ſoon after 
accepted a preacher's place, though ſorely agaiuſt his will. - 
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He now ſet openly, and in good earneſt, about the bu- 
ſineſs of the Reformation. 1 is firſt ſermon was upon 
Dan, vii. 23— 28; from which text he proved, to the ſatiſ- 
ſaction of his auditors, that the pope was antichriſt, and that 
the doctrine of the Romiſh church was contrary to the doc- 
trine of Chriſt and his apoſtles: and he likewiſe gave the 
notes both of the true church, and of the antichriſtian church. 
Hence he was convencd by his ſupericrs ; he was alſo engaged 
in diſputes ; but things went proſperouſly on, and mr. = 
continued diligent in the diſcharge of his miniſterial function, 


till July 1547, when the caſtle of St. Andrews, in which he 


was, was ſurrendered to the French ; and then he was car- 
ried with the garrifon into France. He remained a priſoner 
on board the galleys, till the latter end of the year 1549, 
when, being ſet at liberty, he paſſed into England ; and, 
going to London, was there licenſed, and appointed preach- 
er, firſt at Berwick, and next at Newcaſtle. During this 
employ, he received a ſummons, in 1551, to appear before 
Cuthbert Tonſtall biſhop of Durham, for preaching againſt 
the maſs. In 1552 he was appointed chaplain to king Ed- 
ward VI; it being thought fit, as mr. Strype relates, that the 
king ſhould retain fix chaplains in ordinary, who ſhould not 
only wait on him, but be itineraries,” and preach the goſpel 
all the nation over. The ſame year he came into ſome trou- 
ble, on account of a bold ſermon preached upon Chriſtmas- 
day, at Newcaitle, againſt the obſtinacy of the Papiſts. In 
1552-3 he returned to London, and was appointed to preach 
before the king and council at Weſtminſter ; who put Cran- 
mer archbiſhop of Canterbury upon giving him the living of 
Allhallows in London, which was accordingly offered him ; 


but he refuſed it, not caring to conform to the Engliſh li- 


turgy, as it then ſtood. Some ſay, that king Edward would 


have promoted him to a biſhopric ; but that he even fell into 


a paſſion when it was offered him, and rejected it as ſa- 
voring too much of Antichriſtianiſm. 

He continued however his place of itinerary preacher till 
1553-4, when queen Mary came to the throne ; but then, 
leaving England, he croſſed over to Dieppe in France, and 
went thence to Geneva. He had not been long there, when 
he was called by the congregation of Engliſh refugees, then 
eſtabliſhed at Franckfort, to be preacher to them; which 
vocation he obeyed, though unwillingly, at the command of 
John Calvin. He left Franckfort in 1555; and, after a few 
months ſtay at Geneva, reſolved to viſit his native _— 
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and went to Scotland. Upon his arrival there, he found the 
profeſſors of the reformed religion much increaſed in number, 
and formed into a ſociety under the inſpection of ſome 
teachers; and he aſſociated with them, and preached to them. 
He coverſed familiarly with ſeveral noble perſonages, and 
confirmed them in the truth of the Proteſtant doctrine. In 
the winter of 1555, he taught for the moſt part in Edinburgh. 
About Chriſtmas he went to the weſt of Scotland, at the de- 
fire of ſome Proteſtant gentlemen ; but returned to the eaſt 
ſoon after. The Popiſh clergy, being greatly alarmed at the 
ſucceſs of mr. Knox, in promoting the Proteſtant cauſe, ſum- 
moned him to appear before them at Edinburgh, on the 15th 
of May 1556 ; but, ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen of dif- 
tinction ſupporting him, the proſecution was dropped. This 
very month he was adviſed to write to the queen regent an 
earneſt letter, to perſuade her, if poſſible, to hear the Pro- 
teſtant doctrine ; which, when the queen had read, ſhe gave 
to James Beaton archbiſhop of Glaſcow, with this ſarcaſm : 
Pleaſe you, my lord, to read a paſqui).” 

While our reformer was thus occupied in Scotland, he re- 
ceived letters from the Engliſh congregation at Geneva, ear- 
neſtly intreating him to come thither; accordingly in July 1556 
he left Scotland, went firſt to Dieppe in France, and from 
thence to Geneva. He had no ſooner turned his back, than 
the biſhops ſummoned him to appear before them ; and, upon 
his non-appearance, they paſled a ſentence of death againſt 
him for hereſy, and burnt him in effigy at the Croſs in Edin- 
burgh. Againſt this ſentence, he formed, and afterwards 
printed at Geneva, in 1558, An appellation from the cruel 
and moſt unjuſt ſentence pronounced againſt him by the 
«© falſe biſhops and clergy of Scotland, &c.“ He had a call to 
Scotland in 1556-7, and it was Calvin's judgment that he 
ſhould obey it; upon which he proceeded in his way thither 
as far as to Dieppe, and there received letters to ſtop his pro- 
greſs. It ſeems there was much inconſtancy among the Pro- 
teſtants of Scotland; at which mr. Knox, being offended, 
ſent them letters of admonition, and then returned to Ge- 
neva. There, in 1558, he printed his treatiſe intituled 
The firſt blaſt of the trumpet againſt the monſtrous regi- 
ment of women.“ His chief motives to write this, were 
the cruel and bloody government of queen Mary of England, 
and the endeavours of Mary of Lorrain, queen regent of 
Scotland, to break through the laws, and introduce tyranni- 


cal government. He deſigned to have written a ſubſequent 
| piece, 
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piece, which was to have been called © The ſecond blaſt:“ 
but queen Mary dying, and he having a great efteem of 
queen Elizabeth, and great expectations to the Proteſtant 
cauſe from her, went no farther. 8 

In April 1559 he determined to return to his native coun- 
try, and would have viſited England in his way, but queen 
Elizabeth's miniſters would not ſuffer him. He arrived at 
Scotland in May, and applied himſelf with great activity to 
promote the Reformation there. In order to have the Re- 
formed doctrine preached throughout the kingdom, a diviſion 
was made thereof into twelve diſtricts; and the diſtrict of 
Edinburgh was aſſigned to mr. Knox. "Theſe twelve mini- 
ſters, one aſſigned to each diſtrict, compoſed a confeſſion of 
faith, which was afterwards ratified by parliament : they alſo 
compiled the firſt books of diſcipline for that church. In 
Auguſt 1561 the queen arrived from France, and imme- 


diately ſet up a private maſs in her own chapel, which after- 


wards, by her protection and countenance, was much fre- 
quented. - This excited the zeal of mr. Knox, who expreſ- 
fed himſelf with great warmth againſt allowing it: and, an 


act of the privy-council being proclaimed at the Market- croſs 
of Edinburgh, on the 25th of that month, forbidding any 


diſturbance to be given to this practice, under pain of death, 
mr. Knox openly, in his ſermon the Sunday following, de- 
clared, that one mafs was more frightful to him, than ten 


_ © thouſand armed enemies, landed in any part of the realm. 


'T his freedom gave great offence to the court, and the queen 
herielf had a long conference with him upon that and other 


ſubjects. In 1563 he preached a ſermon, in which he ex- 
preſſed his abhorrency of the queen's marrying a Papiſt; and 


her majeſty, ſending for him, expreſſed much paſſion, and 
thought to have puniſhed him ; but was prevailed on to de- 


fiſt at that time. The enſuing year, lord Darnley, being 


married to the queen, was adviſed by the Proteſtants about 
the court to hear mr. Knox preach, as thinking it would 
contribute much to procure the good-will of the people ; and 
accordingly did ſo; but was ſo much offended at his ſermon, 
that he complained to the council, who filenced Knox for 
ſome time. His text was Iſaiah xxvi. 13 and 17 :. O Lord 
our God, other lords than Thou have reigned over us.” 
From theſe words he took occaſion to ſpeak of the govern- 
ment of wicked princes, who, for the ſins of the people, are 
ſent as tyrants and ſcourges to plague them; and, _— 
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other things, he faid, that © God ſets over them, for their 
offences and 1 boys and women,” 


In 1567 mr. Knox preached a ſermon at the coronation of 
king James VI. of Scotland, and afterwards the Iſt of Great 
Britain; and alſo another at the opening of the parliament. 
He went vigorouſly on with the great work of Reformation 
but, in 1572, was infinitely offended with a convention of 
miniſters at Leith, where it was agreed, that a certain kind 
of epiſcopacy ſhould be introduced into the church. At this 
time his conſtitution was quite broken; and what ſeems to 


have given him the finiſhing ſtroke, was the dreadful news of 


the maſſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris about this time. He 


had ſtrength enough to preach againſt it, which he deſired the 
French ambaſſador might be acquainted with ; but he fell 
ſick ſoon after, and died on the 24th of November 1572, af- 
ter having ſpent ſeveral days foregoing in the utmoſt piety 
and devotion. He was interred on the 26th, the corpſe be- 
ing attended by ſeveral lords who were then at Edinburgh, 
and particularly the earl of Morton, that day choſen regent : 
who, as ſoon as he was laid in his grave, ſaid, There lies a 
© man, who in his life never feared the face of a man, who 
« hath been often threatened with dag and dagger, but yet 
© hath ended his days in peace and honour. For he had 
God's providence watching over him, in a ſpecial manner, 
* when his very life was ſought.” 

As to his character, he was, like Luther, one of thoſe ex- 


traordinary perſons, of whom few, if any, are obſerved to 


ſpeak with ſufficient temper. All that we find of him, in 
this way, is either extravagant encomium or ſenſeleſs invec- 
tive; and therefore it can be no entertainment to concern 
ourſelves with either. As to his family, he was twice mar- 
ried, and had children by both his wives: two ſons by the 
firſt, who were educated at St. John's- college in Cambridge, 
and choſen fellows of the ſame. He requeſted the general 
aſſembly, which met at Edinburgh in 1 566, for leave to viſit 
theſe ſons in England ; but they were only at ſchool then, 
being ſent to the univerſity after his death. As to his wri- 
tings, they were neither numerous nor large: 1. A faithful 
* admonition to the true profeſſors of the goſpel of Chriſt 
* within the kingdom of England. 1554. 2. A letter to 
queen Mary, regent of Scotland. 1556. 3. The appella- 
tion of John Knox, &c.” mentioned above. 1558. 4. 
The firſt blaſt, &c.* mentioned above. 1558. 5. A brief 
* exhortation to England, for the ſpeedy embracing of Chriſt's 
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a e goſpel, heretofore, by the tyranny of Mary, ſuppreſſed and 
baniſhed'. 1559. After his death, came out, 6, His hi- 
ſtory of the reformation of religion within the realm of Scot- 

. land”, &c. at the end of the fourth edition of which, at 
Edinburgh, 1732, in folio, are ſubjoined all the foremen- 
tioned works. He publiſhed alſo a few pieces in the con- 
troverſial way, againit the Anabaptiſts, as well as Papiſts; 
and alſo his ſermon before lord Darnley. 


KNUZEN (MarTTHr1as) a celebrated Atheiſt, born 

Bayle's in the country of Holſtein, He carried his madneſs to ſuch 
Dict. a height, that he publicly maintained Atheiſm, and under- 
took long journies on purpoſe to make proſelytes. He was a 
turbulent man, and had firſt broached his impious notions at 
Koningſberg, in Pruſſia, about the year 1673. He boaſted, 

that he had a great many followers in the chief cities of Eu- 

rope ; at Paris, at Amſterdam, at Leyden, in England, at 
Hamburgh, at Copenhagen, at Stockholm, at Rome; and 

that he had even ſeven hundred at Jena. His followers were 

called Conſcienciaries, becauſe they aſſerted, that there is no 

other God, no other religion, no other lawful magiſtracy, 

but conſcience, He gave the ſubſtance of his ſyſtem in a 

ſhort letter, dated from Rome; the contents of which may 

be reduced to the following heads; © Firſt, there is neither a 

© God nor a devil; ſecondly, magiſtrates are not to be va- 


1 lued, churches are to be deſpiſed, and prieſts rejected; 


« thirdly, inſtead of magiſtrates and prieſts, we have learning 
< and reaſon, which, joined with conſcience, teach us to 
live honeſtly, to hurt no man, and to give every one his 


. 3 1 due; fourthly, matrimony does not differ from fornication ; 
| ＋ ge lege there are neither rewards nor puniſhments; ſixthly, the 

© holy ſcripture is inconſiſtent with itſelf,” The letter may 
be found in the edition of Micrzlii ſyntagma hiſtoriæ eccle- 
ſiaſticæ, 1699. Knuzen diſperſed alſo ſome writings in the 
German tongue. But all theabove was refuted, in the ſame 
language, by a Lutheran profeſſor, named John Muſæus, 
who undertook that work in order to remove the ſuſpicions, 
that might be entertained to the prejudice of the univerſity 
of Jena, 

The impertinences of this German ſhew us, that the no- 
tions of natural religion, the ideas of honeſtum, the impreſ- 
ſions of reaſon, and even the inward light of conſcience, 
may continue in the' mind of a man, eyen after the notion of 

| the 


: 
e 


fifthly, there is but one life, which is this, after which 


Georgia, Koempfer went in ſearch of ſimples, and of all 
| the curioſities that could be met with in thoſe parts. He 
| Viſited all the neighbourhood of Siamachi; and to theſe la- 


| 


| 


| Sweden was then ſending to the ſophi of Perſia ; and, in this 


| manland, to Narva, where he met mr. Fabricius the am- 
baſlador, with whom he arrived at Moſcow on the 7th of 


| ſaid there near two years; during all which time of his 


"KCEMPFER (Enceraert) an eminent German, 


— 
the being of God and the belief of another world are entirely 
rooted out. 1 N 
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was born the 16th of September, 1651, at Lemgow, a 

ſmall town of Weſtphalia, where his father was a miniſter. Kmpfer's 
After mn in ſeveral towns, and making a quick pro- life by ar. 
greſs, not only in the learned languages, but alſo in hiſtory, — 
eography, and muſic vocal and inſtrumental, he went to — 
* where he made ſome ſtay, and gave the firſt pub- to his © Hi- 
ic ſpecimen of his proficiency, by a diſſertation © de diviſione tory of Ja- 
majeſtatis', defended in 1673. He then went to Thorn, — Ong 
and, from thence, to the univerſity of Cracow ; where, for x 
three years, ſtudying philoſophy and foreign languages, he ,// 1 
took the degree of doctor in philoſophy; and then went to . 
Koningsberg, in Pruſſia, where he ſtaid four years. All this uit. 14 09151 =_ 
while he applied himſelf very intenſely to the ſtudy of phyſic 7 a C t 
and natural hiſtory. He next travelled to Sweden, where he 12 4 1 
ſoon recommended himſelf to the univerſity of Upſal, and to ea cee off 
the court of Charles XI, a great encourager of learning tar: 4: Late 
inſomuch that great offers were made him, upon condition, 2 7 
that he would ſettle there. But he choſe to accept the em- le -<; 4.6 


ployment of ſecretary of the embaſſy, which the court of 


1 
| 
4 


capacity, he ſet out from Stockholm, on the 20th of March, 
1683. He went through Aaland, Finland, and Inger- 


July. The negotiations at the Ruſſian court being ended, 
they proceeded on to Perſia ; but had like to have been Joſt 
in their paſſage over the Caſpian ſea, by an unexpected ſtorm 
and the unſkilfulneſs of their pilots. During their ſtay in 


borious and learned excurſions we owe the many curious and 
accurate accounts he has given us in his Amcenitates exoticæ. 
Mr. Fabricius arrived at Iſpahan in January 1684, and 


abode in the capital of the Perſian empire, dr. Koempfer 
made every poſſible advantage. The ambaſſador, havin 

ended his negotiations towards the cloſe of 1685, Neale. 
to return into Europe; but dr. Kœmpfer did not judge it ex- 
bedient to return with him, reſolving to go farther into the 
Laſt, and make ſtill greater acquiſitions by travelling. With 


this 
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this view, he entered into the ſervice of the Dutch Eaſi-In- 
dia company, in quality of chief ſurgeon to the fleet, which 
was then cruiſing in the Perſian gulph, but ſet out for Gam- 
ron in November 168 5. He ſtaid fome time in Sijras, where 
he viſited the remains of the ancient Perſepolis, and the royal 
palace of Darius, whoſe ſcattered ruins are ſtill an unde- 
niable monument of its former ſplendor and greatneſs. As 
ſoon as he arrived at Gamron, he was ſeized with a violent 
fie of ſickneſs, which was near carrying him off; but, hap- 
pily recovering, he ſpent a ſummer in the neighbourhood of 
it, and made a great number of very curious obſervations. 
He did not leave that city till June 1688, and then embarked 
for Batavia; whither, after touching at many Dutch ſettle- 
ments, in Arabia Felix, on the coaſts of Malabar, in the 
iland Ceylon, and in the gulph of Bengal, he arrived in 
September. This city having been ſo particularly deſcribed 
by other writers, he turned his thoughts chiefly to the natural 
hiſtory of the country about it. He poſſeſſed many qualifi- 
cations neeeſſary for making a good botaniſt: he had a com- 
petent knowledge of it already, a body inured to hardſhips, 
a great ſtock of induſtry, and an excellent hand at deſigning. 
In May, 1690, he ſet out from Batavia on his voyage to Ja- 
an, in quality of phyſician to the embaſſy, which the Dutch 
Eaſt India company fends once a year to the Japoneſe empe- 
ror's court; and he ſpent two years in this country, making, 
all the while, moſt diligent reſearches into every thing rela- 
ting to it. He quitted Japan, in order to return to Europe, 
in November 1692, and Batavia in February 1693. He 
ſtaid near a month at the cape of Good-Hope, and arrived at 
W 1 October — . FR 15 
n April 1694, he took a r of phylic's degree at Ley- 
den, on which occaſion he 1 in his theſes, 
ſome very ſingular obſervations, which he had made abroad. h 
At his return to his native country, he intended immediately 
to digeſt his papers and memoirs into proper order; but being 4 
appointed phyſician to his prince, he fell into too much prac- | 
tice to ſuffer him to purſue that deſign with the vigour he de- 
fired. He married the daughter of an eminent merchant at 
Stolzenau, in 1700. The long courſe of travels, the fa- 
tigue of his profeſſion, and ſome family uneaſineſſes, ariſing, 
{as is ſaid) from debts he had contracted, had very much im- 
| 2 his conſtitution; ſo that, after a variety of ailments, 
died November 2, 1716, a little paſt ſixty, and was bu- 
ried in St. Nicholas's church at Lemgow. His hiſtory of 


Japan is in great eſteem. 
| , | KONIG 
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KONIG. KORTHOLT. 
KONIG (Geforce MATTHIAS) a learned German, 
was born at Altorf in Franconia, on the 15th of February 
1616 ; and afterwards became profeſſor of poetry and of the 
Greek tongue, and library-keeper in the univerſity there. 
He ſucceeded his father in this laſt office. He was well 
verſed in the belles lettres, in divinity, and in the oriental 
languages. He was extremely deaf ſome years before he 
died; ſo that he was a good deal hindered in the diſcharge of 


his academical functions. He died the 29th of December, 


1699, aged eighty-three years; having ſurvived a wife, 
whom he married in 1648, and four children. He gave ſe- 
veral public ſpecimens of his learning, but is principally 
known for a work, intituled, Bibliotheca vetus et nova, 
printed at Altorf, 1678, 4to. This is a biographical dictio- 
nary, which, though it abounds with defects, and has been 
ſeverely cenſured by ſome, is, nevertheleſs, very. uſeful ; to 
biographers particularly, who ought therefore, if only out of 
gratitude, to give its author's name a place in their dictio- 
naries. 


KORTHOLT (CuRTISsTIAN) a very learned man; 
and profeſſor of divinity at Kiel, was born the 15th of Ja- 


nuary, 1633, at Burg, in the iſle of Femeren, near the Bal- 
tic ſea, in the country of Holſtein. He was educated very 
carefully by his father; and ſent firſt to the ſchool at Burg, 


where he continued till he was ſixteen years of age. From 


hence he was removed to Sleſwick, where he purſued his 


books two years more; and afterwards ſtudied in the college 


of Stetin, where he gave public proofs of the progreſs he 


had made, by ſome theſes. Going to Roſtoch, in 1652, 
he aſſiduouſly frequented the lectures of the profeſſors; but 


his father's death obliged him to leave that univerſity in a 


year. He afterwards returned to it, and took the degree of 
doctor in philoſophy, in 1656. Then he went and ſtudied 
in the univerſity of Jena, where he gained great reputation 
by the academical acts, and alſo by the private lectures he 
tead on philoſophy, the eaſtern tongues, and divinity. He 
left Jena in 1660, and went and viſited the univerſities of 
Leipſic and Wittemberg. He afterwards returned to Ro- 


ſtoch, where he was made Greek profeſſor in 1652, and took 


a doctor of divinity's degree the ſame year. He married in 
1664, and next year was invited to be ſecond profeſſor of 
divinity in the univerſity juſt founded at Kiel. He was ſo zea- 
lous for the proſperity of that new univerſity, and ſo grateful 
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for the kindneſs the duke of Holſtein, his maſter, had for 


Him, that he refuſed all the employments, though very be- 
4 Ex neficial and honourable, which were offered him in ſeveral 
e, ALY, places. The prince beſtowed upon him, in 1680, the pro- 
PA On len leſſorſnip of e ey on, and declared him vice. 
Mg chancellor of the univerſity for life, in 1689: and he diſ- 

raped Page charged the duty of thoſe offices with great ability, appli- 
orient Etion, and prudence. His death, which happened the 3ift 
a oc agot March, 1694, was a great lots to the univerſity of Kiel, 
— | and to the republic of letters; which he enriched with à 
grace bi, great many works, and ſome of them very uſeful. One we 


| FA ; 3 £ will give the title of, not for its utility, but becauſe two 


; reat Engliſhmen are mainly concerned in it. It runs thus: 
a14160 6. f De * impoſtoribus — liber, Edvardo Herbert, 
| Thome Hobbes, & Benedicto Spinozæ oppoſitus, Cui ad- 
dita appendix, qua Hieronymi Cardani & Edvardi Herbert 
de animalitate hominis opiniones philoſophice examinatæ, 


1680, Svor- 7 te 4 22 &. 
KOTTERUS (Cunisrorzx) was one of the 


three fanatics, whoſe viſions were publiſhed at Amſterdam in 

See DRA- 1657, with the following title, Lux in tenebris. He 
-B3CIUS. lived at Sprottaw in Sileſia; and his viſions began in June 
1616. He fancied he ſaw an angel under the form of a 

man, who eommanded him to go and declare to the magi- 

ſtrates, that unleſs the people repented, the wrath of God 

would make dreadful havock. His paſtor and friends kept 

him in for ſome time, nor did he execute his commiſſion, 

even though the angel had appeared fix times; but in 1619, 

being threatened with eternal damnation by the ſame ſpirit, 

there was no reſtraining him any longer. Kotterus was 

laughed at; nevertheleſs his viſions continued, and were 

followed by extaſies and prophetic dreams. He waited on 

the elector Palatine, whom the Proteſtants had declared 

king of Bohemia, at Breſlaw, in 1620, and informed him 

of his commiſſion. He went to other places, and, in 1625, 

to. Brandenburg, He got acquainted, the fame year, with 
<--COME- Comenius, who became a great favourer of his prophecies. 
NIS. As they chiefly preſaged happineſs to the elector Palatine, 
and the reverſe to the emperor, ſo he became at length ob- 

noxious, and, in 1627, was cloſely impriſoned, as a ſedi- 

tious impoſtor. He eſcaped better than was expected; but 

he was ſet on the pillory, and baniſhed the emperor's do- 

minions, not to return upon pain of death, Upon this he 

a ä | went 


NAT TT 83 &c. | 
went to Luſatia, then ſubject to his electoral highneſs of 
Saxony; and lived there unmoleſted till his death, which 
happened in 1647. He was ſixty-two years of age. Whether 
this man was more fool, madman, or knave, is hard to fay : 
probably a mixture of all three. He was not diſcouraged 
from propheſying, though his predictions were continually 
convicted of falſity by the event: but there is nothing equal 
to the impudence of a fanatic, 


KRANTZIUS (AlnERrus) a famous biſtorian, and 


native of Hamburg, had no ſooner finiſhed his claſſical ſtu- 
dies, but he ſet out upon his travels. He viſited ſeveral parts 
of Europe, and fo {tudiouſly cultivated the ſciences in his 
travels, that he became a very able man. He was doctor of 
divinity and of the canon law, and profeſſor of philoſophy 
and divinity in the univerſity of Roſtoch; and was rector 
there in 1482. He went from Roſtoch to Hamburg, and 
was elected dean of the chapter in the cathedral there in 1508. 
He did many good ſervices to the church and city of Ham- 
burg; and was fo famed for his abilities and prudence, that, 
in the year 1500, John king of Denmark, and Frederic 
duke of Holſtein, did not ſcruple to make him umpire, in 2 
conteſt they had with the Dithmarſi. He died the 7th of 
December 1517, after having written ſome very good works, 
which were afterwards publiſhed : as, 1. Chronica regno- 
rum Aquilonarium, Daniæ, Sueciæ, Norvegiz. Argentorat. 
1546. fol. 2. Saxonia, five de Saxonicz gentis ve- 
tuſta origine, longinquis expeditionibus ſuſceptis, et bellis 
domi pro libertate diu fortiterque geſtis hiſtoria, libris 13 


comprehenſa, et ad annum 1501 deducta. Colon. 1520, fol. 


3. Vandalia, five hiſtoria de Vandalorum vera origine, varits 
gentibus, crebris e patria migrationibus, regnis item, quorum 
vel autores fuerunt vel everfores, libris 14 a prima eorum 


origine ad A. C. 1500 deducta. Colon. 1519, fol. 4. Me- 
tropolis, five hiſtoria eccleſiaſtica Saxoniæ. Baſil. 1 548, fol. 


and ſome ſmaller works. 


KUHLMAN (Qvizivus) a celebrated fanatic; 2 
ſhort account of whom we will here extract from mr, Bavle, — OR 
KC1TB- 
RCS. 


becauſe the Engliſh reader cannot, at this preſent time, 1762. 
ſee fanaticiſm in too great variety of lights. He was born at 
Breſlaw in Sileſia on the 25th of February 1651, and gave 
n hopes by the uncommon progreſs he made in literature; 
ut this progreſs was i” by a ſickneſs, · under which 
5 2 | 2s 
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K U HL MAN. 
he laboured at eighteen years of age. He was thought to be 
dead on the third day of his illneſs, but had then, it ſeems, 
a moſt terrible viſion. He thought himſelf ſurrounded with 
all the devils in hell, and this at mid-day, when he was 
awake. This vifion was followed by another of God him- 
ſelf, ſurrounded by his ſaints, and Jeſus Chriſt in the midſt; 
when he ſaw and felt things inexpreſſible. Two days after 
he had more viſions of the ſame kind; and when he was 
cured of his diſtemper, though he perceived a vaſt alteration 
with regard to theſe fights ; yet he found himſelf perpetually 
encompaſſed with a circle of light on his left-hand. He had 
no longer any taſte for polite learning, nor any value for uni- 
verſity-diſputes or lectures: he would have no other maſter 
but the Holy Ghoſt. He left his country at nineteen years 
of age. His defire to fee Holland made him haſten thither, 
even in the midſt of a very terrible war; and he landed at 
Amſterdam on the third of September 167 3, which was but 
three days before the retaking the city of Naerden. He went 
to Leyden a few days after, and ſoon met with the famous 
Jacob Behmen's works ; the reading of which was like oil 
thrown into the fire. He was ſurpriſed to hnd, that Behmen 
had propheſied of things, of which he thought no-body but 
himſelf had the leaſt knowledge. There was at that time in 
Holland one John Rothe, a prophet likewiſe ; for whom 
Kuhlman conceived a high veneration, and dedicated to him 
his Prodomus quinquennii mirabilis,” printed at Leyden in 
1674. This work was to be followed by two other volumes, 
in the firſt of which he intended to introduce the ſtudies and 
diſcoveries he had made ſince his firſt viſion, till the year 
1674. He communicated his deſign to father Kircher; and, 
commending ſome books which that Jeſuit had publiſhed, he 
let him know, that he had only ſketched out what himſelf 
intended to carry much farther. It is diverting enough to ſee, 
how Kircher managed him: he wrote him civil anſwers, in 
which he did not trouble himſelf to defend his works, much 
leſs to vie with Kuhlman in knowledge: no: he ſtruck fail. 
before him, and declared, that having written only as a man, 
he did not pretend to equal thoſe who wrote by inſpiration. 
I frankly own myſelf, ſays he, incapable of your ſublime 
© and celeftial knowledge: what I have written, I have writ- 
ten after an human manner, that is, by knowledge gained 
< by ſtudy and labour, not divinely inſpired or infuſed. do 
« not doubt but that you, by means of the incomparable and 


c yaſt extent of your genius, will produce diſcoveries much 
| | OY greater 


KUHL HM ArN:; 


greater and more admirable than my trifles. Vou promiſe 
great and incredible things, which, as they far tranſcend all 
6 — capacity, ſo I affirm boldly, that they have never 
been attempted, nor even thought of, by any perſon hi- 
« therto : and therefore I cannot but ſuſpe&, that you have 
obtained by the gift of God ſuch a knowledge, as the ſcrip- 
< tures aſcribe to Adam and Solomon; I mean, an Adamie 
and Solomonic knowledge, known to no mortal but your- 
« ſelf, and inexplicable by any other.“ Our fanatic took all 
this for ſerious compliment, not perceiving that he was ridi- 
culed ; and carefully publiſhed Kircher's anſwers, uſing capi- 
tal letters in thoſe paſſages where he thought himſelf praiſed, 
The Jeſuit however gave him good advice, when Kuhlman 
conſulted him about writing to the pope : he told him how 
nicely, and with what circumſpection and caution, things 
were conducted at Rome; and aſſured him, that his great 
work, which he propoſed to dedicate to the pope, would be 
applauded and admired, provided he left nothing in it which 
might offend the cenſors of books, and took care not to aſ- 
cribe to himſelf an inſpired knowledge. 

When Kuhlman left Holland, does not appear ; but it is 
related, that he wandered a long time in England, France, 
and the Eaſt, and at laſt was burnt in Muſcovy, on the 3d of. 
October 1689, on account of ſome predictions which were 
actually ſeditious. This fanatic was not averſe to women: 
he married more than once, if we may call a marriage, and 
not concubinage, that commerce between a man and a wo- 
man, which wants the formalities of the civil and canon 
law. He was not ſo removed from the things of this world, 
but that he would uſe even arts to get money. He uſed to 
write letters to people, in which he denounced terrible judg- 
ments, if ſuch and ſuch ſums were not advanced for the pro- 
motion of the new kingdom of God. The celebrated Van 
Helmont received one of theſe letters, but was not ſo ſimple 
as to be terrified with it, or to pay the leaſt regard to it. 
Another particular concerning this fanatic is worth obſerving ; 
which is, that while he was ready to write reſpectfully to the 
pope, for the good of Chriſtianity, he was comforting him- 
ſelf with Drabricius's propheſies relating to the deſtruction of 
the papacy, and at that very time wrote to his friends letters 
full of hopes, that it was then approaching. Moſt of theſe 
ſpiritual madmen have a ſtrong mixture, not only of carnality 
and worldly-mindedneſs, but alſo of genuine knavery, in 
their compoſitions, 
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K UHNI US, &c. 


"| KUHNIUS (Joachim) a learned German critic, was 
born in the year 1647 at Gripſwalde, a town of Pomerania, 
where his father was a conſiderable merchant. Great care 


&c, tom. iy. was taken of his education; and, after he had finiſhed his 


In February 1670 at Blomberg, a little town in the county 


juvenile ſtudies in his own country, he was ſent to Stade in 


Lower Saxony. In 1668 he went to the univerſity of Jena, 


where he applied himſelf to divinity and the belles lettres. 
Travelling making one part of the education of a German, he 
viſited the moſt celebrated towns of Franconia, His high re- 
putation engaged Boccjus, a miniſter of Oetingen in Swabia, 
to employ him as a preceptor to his children; which office he 
diſcharged with ſo much credit, that he was in 1669 made 
principal of the college in this town. He held this poſt three 
years, and then went to Straſburg, where in 1676 he was 
elected Greek - profeſſor in the principal college. Ten years 
he acquitted himſelf honourably of all the duties of his pro- 
feflorſhip, and then was made Greek and Hebrew profeſſor 
in the univerſity of the ſame town. His uncommon ſki' ] in 
the Greek language drew a vaſt number of ſcholars about 
him, and from places and countries very diſtant. He died 
the 11th of December 1697, when he was no more than 
fifty years of age, | 

He publiſhed himſelf, 1. Animadverfiones in Pollucem, 
1680, 12mo. This was a ſpecimen of an intended edition 
of Pollux's Onomaſticon, which he was prevented by death 
from executing. His labours however were not loſt, but 
inſerted in the folio edition of that author at Amſterdam, 
1706. 2. Mliani variz hiſtoriæ libri xiv. Argent. 1685, 
8vo. Item 1713. His notes on this author are very exact 
and learned, and not only critical but explanatory. 3. Dio- 
genes Laertius de vitis philoſophorum, & . Amit. 1692, in 
two volumes, 4to. This is Menage's edition, in which the 
ſhort notes of Kuhnius, as well as other learned men, are in- 
ſerted, Theſe in his life-time. After his death were pub- 
liſhed, 4. Quæſtiones philoſophicæ ex ſacris veteris et Novi 
Teſtamenti aliiſque ſcriptoribus. Argent. 1698, 4to, 5. 
Pauſaniæ Græciæ deſcriptio, &c. Lipſiæ, 1716, folio, 


Kuhnius took great pains with this author, whoſe text was 


much corrupted; and his edition is juſtly reckoned a good 
one. | 


KUSTER (LvuporFr) a very eminent critic, was born 


of 
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of Lippe in Weſtphalia, where his father was a magiſtrate ! 


and learned polite literature under his elder brother, who 
taught it at Berlin in the college of Joachim. He diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf very early in life; and, upon the recommen- 
dation of baron Spanheim, was appointed tutor to the two 
ſons of the count de Schwerin, prime miniſter of the king of 
Pruſſia. He had the promiſe of a profeſſorſhip in his college; 
but, till that ſhould be vacant, Kuſter, who was then but 
about five and twenty years of age, reſolved to travel into 
Germany, France, Facked, and Holland. He went firſt 
to Franckfort upon the Oder, where he ſtudied the civil law 


for ſome time; and thence to Antwerp, Leyden, and 


Utrecht, where he ſtaid a conſiderable time, and wrote ſeve- 
ral works. In 1699 he paſſed over into England, and the 
year following into f rance; where his chief employment was 
to collate Suidas with three manuſcripts in the king's library. 
About the end of this year he returned to England,' and in 
four years finiſhed his edition of Suidas, which he had ſet his 
heart very much upon. He related himſelf, that being one 
night awaked by thunder and lightning, he was ſcized with 
jo dreadful an apprehenſion for this work, that he roſe imme- 
diately, and. carried it to bed with him, with all the affection 
of a father for an only child. It came aut at Cambridge in 


311 
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the year 1705; and mr. Le Clere tells us, that it is very cor- Bibhoth. 
rect and beautiful in all reſpects, and that the univerſity fur- choiſ. tom, 
niſhed part of the expence of it. He was honoured with the“ P. 186. 


degree of doctor by the univerſity of Cambridge, and had ſe- 
vera] advantageous offers made him to continue there; but he 
was obliged to wave them, being recalled to Berlin, to take 
poſſeſſion of the profeſſorſhip, which had been promiſed him. 
He afterwards reſigned this place, and went to Amſterdam ; 
where, in 1710, he publiſhed an edition of Ariſtophanes, 
which the public had been prepared ſome time to expect by an 
account as well as a ſpecimen, which mr. Le Clere had 
given of that work, in his © Bibliotheque choiſieꝰ for the year 


1708. He gave an edition alſo of Mills's Greek Teſtament Tom. xy, 
the ſame vear; in which he had compared the text with. . 109. 


twelve manuſcripts, which dr. Mills never ſaw. Of theſe 
twelve there were nine in the king of France's library; but, 
excepting one, which has all the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, the reſt contain no more than the four goſpels, Phe. 
tenth manuſcript belonged to mr. Carpzovius, 4, miniſter at 
Leipfic, and contains the four goſpels. The eleventh was 
brought from Greece by mr. Sid of Berlin ; but it has = 
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K US TER. 
the four goſpeis. The laſt, which Kuſter laid the moft_ ſtreſ; 


upon, was communicated to him by mr. Bornier, who 


bought it at the public ſale of the library of mr. Francius, 
profeſlor of rhetoric at Amſterdam. After Kuſter's preface, 
_ follows a letter of mr. Le Clerc concerning dr. Mills's work. 
From Amſterdam he removed to Rotterdam, and went ſome 
time after to Antwerp, to confer with the Jeſuits about ſome 
doubts he had in religious matters : where he was brought 
cover to the Roman Catholic religion, and abjured that of 
the Proteſtants, on the 25th of July 1713, in the church of 
the Noviciates belonging to the Jeſuits. Fhe king of France 
rewarded him with a penſion of 2000 livres, and, as a mark 
of diſtinction, ordered him to be admitted ſupernumerary aſ- 
ſociate of the academy of Inſcriptions. But he did not enjoy 
this new ſettlement long ; for he died, on the 12th of Octo- 
ber 1716, of an abſceſs in the pancreas, being only 46 years 
of age. He publiſhed ſeveral works of a ſmaller kind, which 
we have not thought it neceſſary to dwell upon; among the 
reſt, « Jamblici de vita Pythagoræ liber, cui accedit Porphy- 
* rius de vita Pythagoræ, and ſome pieces, which were in- 
ſerted in the Collection of Greek; and Roman antiquities, 
publiſhed by Grævius and Gronovius. His chief excellence 
was his fkill in the Greek language, to which he almoſt in- 
tirely devoted himſelf, He thought the hiſtory and chrono- 
logy of Greek words the moſt ſolid entertainment of a man 
of letters, on which account he deſpiſed all other parts of 
Jearning, as men are too apt to deſpiſe what they know no- 
thing of; and it is reported of him, that, one day, taking 
up mr. Bayle's Commentaire philoſophique, in a bookſeller's 
\ ſhop, he threw it down, and ſaid, This is nothing but a 
— de © bbok of reaſoning : non fic jtur ad aſtra.“ There is, in 
3 the General dictionary, under this article, a letter from mr. 
& Nouvel- Joſeph Waſſe, the learned editor of Salluſt, containing ſeve- 
litter. ral curious particulars relating to this critic; of which we 
* _ will here give an abſtract, as far as Kuſter is concerned, ſince 
9 Iany. it is quite to our purpoſe, and cannot fail of entertaining: 

777). Dr. Kuſter, a tall, thin, pale man, ſeemingly unable to 
$ bear fatigue, was nevertheleſs indefatigable, and of an un- 
common en to letters. He formed himſelf under 
Gtævius, I was acquainted with him from 1700 to 1714. 
Upon my collecting the remains of Anacreon for mr, 
£ Barnes, about 1702, he introduced me to dr. Bentley, 

Lou muſt be known, ſays he, to that gentleman, whom 


Jock upon, not only as the firſt ſcholar in Europe, 1 7 * 


© thius on the Odyſſee, ſeven or eight Scholiaſts, 


KUSTER, 


£ the beſt of friends, I only hinted to him the difficulty I lay 
© under in relation to the officers of the cuſtoms ; and pre- 
{ently after he accommodated that troubleſome affair to my 
* intire fatisfaction, without ſo much as once letting me 
know he had any hand in it till near a year after: unde ſatis 
© compertum mihi Bentleium eſſe re officioſum, non verbis. 
Many an excellent emendation upon Suidas have I received 
from him. T the rather mention this, ſays mr. Waſſe, be- 
* cauſe, when that Lexicon was in the preſs, Kuſter with 
* indignation ſhewed me an anonymous letter in Latin, ad- 
a dreſted to him, wherein he was adviſed not to treat the doc- 
© tor with that diſtinction, if he intended his book ſhould 
make its way in the learned world. But to proceed; when 
© he came to write upon Suidas, he found himſelf under a ne- 
* ceſſity of making indices of all the authors mentioned by the 
* ancients, Euftathius particularly, and nineteen volumes 
* of Commentaries upon Ariſtotle, &c. of the hiſtory, geo- 
* graphy, and chronological characters occaſionally men- 
* tioned. Dr. Bentley prevailed upon me to give him ſome 
* aſſiſtance. Thoſe, that fell to my lot, were —_— Euſta-- 

lutarch, 
Galen. You may judge of Kuſter's diſpatch and applica- 
* tion, when I tell you, I could by no means keep pace with 
him, though I began the laſt author Jan 9, 1703, and fi- 
* niſhed him March the 8th of the ſame year, and in propor- 
© tion too the remainder. Though I corrected all the ſheets 


of the firſt volume, yet I neyer perceived he had omitted 


© ſome leſs material words, nor ever knew the true reaſon, 
* | have heard him blamed too for not mentioning the names 
* of one or two perſons, who ſent him a few notes : but this 
* was occaſioned, I am confident, by the hurry he was always 
in, and the great number of letters, memorandums, and 
* other papers he had about him. As I remember, he tran- 
£ ſlated De novo in a manner five or ſix ſheets a week, and 
* remarked upon them; ſo that the work was haſtily execu- 
ted, and would have been infinitely more perfect, had he 
allowed himſelf time. Some people thought they aſſiſted 
* him, when they did not. A perſon of figure took him into 
© his cloſet after dinner,, and told him he would communi- 
* cate ſomething of mighty importance, a xa, which in 
all difficulties had been many years his oracle. In an ill hour 
$I met Kuſter tranſported with delight, We found it wag 
$ Budzus's Lexicon, large paper, with only the names of the 
$ authors he quotes writ in the margin, without one ſingle 
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EUSTER. 
© remark or addition. Kuſter, the beſt-natured man alive, 


was terribly put to it how to treat one, that meant well, 
© and continually enquired what ſervice it did him, and tri- 


© umphed that he was able to contribute ſo largely to the wor- 


< thy edition of Suidas. Towards the cloſe of the work, Kut. 
ter grew very uneaſy, emaciated to the laſt degree, cold as 
© a ſtatue, and juſt as much alive as a man three parts dead, 
« Sure I was to hear, every time I called upon him, O utinam 
illuceſcat ille dies, 1 operi manum ultimam impo- 
< nam ! It may now be proper to acquaint you, in what 
© manner this gentleman uſed to relax and forget his labours 
© over a bottle, for even Scipio and Lælius were not ſuch 
« fools as to be wiſe always; and that was generally in the 
« poetical way, or in converſations that turned upon antiqui- 
< ties, coins, inſcriptions, and obſcure paſſages of the an- 
© trents. Sometimes he performed on the ſpinnet at our mu- 
© fic club, and was by the connoiſſeurs accounted a maſter, 
His chief companions were dr. Sike, famous in Oriental 
learning, Davies, and Needham; mr. Oddy, who writ 
Greek pretty well, and has left notes upon Dio, and a ver- 
< fton of Apollonius Rhodius, which are repoſited in lord 
< Oxford's library; he is the perſon, whoſe conjectures upon 
< Avienus were printed by dr. Hudſon, at the end of his Gec- 
< graphers: and mr. Barnes the Greek profeſſor, Upon 
the publication of his Suidas, Kuſter in a little time grew 
very fat; and returning into Pruſſia, found his patrons re- 
« tired from court, and his falary precarious. What is more, 
< his principles, which inclined to what is now called Arian- 
© iſm, rendered him not very acceptable to ſome perſons. In 
© a little time meaſures were taken to make him uneaſy, and 
© he retired to Amſterdam. — Here he reprinted dr. Mills' 
< New Teſtament, and publiſhed Ariſtophanes, and ſome 


additional remarks upon Suidas under mr. Le Clerc's cover. 


But his banker failing, he was reduced to extreme poverty: 
and happening at that very juncture to be invited to Paris 
by his old friend Pabbe Bignon, was unfortunately prevailed 
c upon to join himſelf to the Gallican church. He deſired me 
© to write to him as uſual, but never on the article of reli- 
gion; declaring at the ſame time, how he had not been 
© obliged to make a formal recantation, or condemn the Re- 
© formed by any expreſs act of his, but merely to conform. 
How far this is true, I know not; what is certain, is only 
that he was promiſed all the favour and diſtinction any con- 
vert could expect. He was preſently admitted a member 5 
| | | | | « the 
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the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions z and in 1714 in re- 

turn for a paper of verſes I ſent him, made me a preſent of 
his book, De vero uſu verborum mediorum ; x{Uoin xaaxziun, 
The laſt I had from Kuſter contained only queries upon 
\ Heſychius; on whom, before he left England, he had 
made about 5000 emendations. His queries were not over 
difficult; and from thence I gueſſed his health much im- 
$ naired. And it proved fo indeed; for we heard ſoon after, 
that he had been blooded five or fix times for a fever, and 
that, upon opening his body, there was found a cake of 
* fand along the lower region of the belly. This, I take it, 
* was occaſioned by his fitting in a manner double, and wri- 
l ting on a very low table, ſurrounded with three or four cir- 
* cles of books placed on the ground; which was the ſitua- 
tion we uſually found him in. He had a clear head, cool, 
* and proper for debate; he behaved in a very inoffenſive 
manner; and, I am perſuaded, tae laſt error of his life was 
© almoſt the only one, and by charitable perſons will be pla- 
*ced in a good meaſure to the account of his deplorable cir- 
* cumſtances : for if oppreſſion, which only affects a part, 
will; why ſhall not the loſs of all one's tortunes, purchaſed 
© with ſo much labour, make a wiſe man mad ?* Let thoſe 
© only cenſure him, who in plentiful circumſtances have the 
* ſpirit to ſerve their country without place or title. 


LABADIE (Joux) a famous French enthuſiaſt, was 
the ſon of John Charles Labadie, gentleman in ordinary of 
the bed-chamber to the French king, and governor of Bour- 
ges upon the Dordonne in the province of Guienne, where 
this ſon was born to him Feb. 13, 1610; and, being ſent to 
the Jeſuits college at Bourdeaux at fix or ſeven years of age, 
he made fo quick a progreſs in his ſtudies, that his maſters 
reſolved to take into their ſociety a youth who gave ſuch pro- 
miſing hopes of being an honour to it. The ſpirit of piety 
with which he was animated, brought him eaſily into their 
views : but, being oppoſed thereia by his father, he could 
not put the deſign into execution, till the death of the old 
gentleman ſet him at liberty. Then he entered into the or- 
der, and having finiſhed his courſe of three years in the ſtudy 
of rhetoric and philoſophy, he took upon himſelf the office of 
a preacher ſome years before he was ordained prieſt, He con- 
tinued among the Jeſuits till 1639, when his frequent infir- 
mities, and the deſire he had of attaining to greater perfec- 
tion, engaged him to quit that ſociety. This is his own ac- 
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count of the matter; while others aver, that he was expelled 
for ſome ſingular notions with regard to piety, and for his 
hypocriſy. 

However that be, it is certain that he went immediately 
to Paris, where he preached with great zeal in ſeveral parts 


. of the city, and procured the efteem and friendſhip of father 


Gondren, general of the oratory. And m, Francois Cou- 
martin biſhop of Amiens, being preſent at one of his ſermons, 
was ſo much pleaſed, that he engaged him to ſettle in his 
dioceſe, and gave him a canonry in his- cathedral church, 
This preferment was particularly acceptable, by removing 
him from Paris, where he had met with ſome rubs, on ac- 
count of ſome of his difcourſes from the pulpit, upon the 
points of grace, predeſtination, and repentance, wherein he 
advanced the ſame doctrine that had thrown the abbot de 
St. Gran into the caſtle of Vincennes. | 

He was no ſooner fixed at Amiens, than he ſet up for a 
director of conſciences, and preſently ſaw himſelf at the head 
of a yaſt number of devotees. But it is pretended that, be- 
ginning by the ſpirit, he finiſhed, as is often the caſe, by the 
fleſh, and that the diſcovery of ſome love-intrigues which 
he had in a nunnery, obliged him to ſeek a retreat elſewhere, 
For that purpoſe he choſe firſt Port Royal; but his ſtay there 
was ſhort, for the Solitaires of that place were too well in- 
ſtructed to be impoſed on by him. He therefore went thence 
to Bazas, and afterwards to Thoulouſe, where the famous 
m. de Montchal, archbiſhop of the city, gave him the direc- 
tion of a convent of nuns of the Tiers order of St. Francis, 
To theſe ladies he preſſed the neceſſity of putting themſelves 
in mind, two or three times a week, of the © ſtate of inno- 
cency.“ To which end, they were to ſtrip ſtark naked, and 
remain fo, while he preached to them in the ſame condition, 
The profeſſed intention was that of imitating Adam and Eve, 
and the ceremony was performed with the doors faſtened, 


At the ſame time, one of the grand principles of their deyo- 


tion, which he inſtilled into them, was, not to be troubled 
about any motions or geſticulations of the body, provided 
they took care to turn their firſt thoughts in a morning to- 
wards God; becauſe, ſaid he, where the ſpirit of God is, 
there is liberty, This doctrine, which he inculcated with 
the utmoſt diligence upon all the nuns under his direction, 
authorized him too make proofs of their proficiency in it, and 
even to cenſure thoſe who made any reſiſtance; telling ſuch, 
that their hearts were not yet ſpiritual, nor fixed enough 
upon 


elled L AB AD I E. 
his pn God. A great number of his female diſciples did not 


{cruple to ſubmit to theſe directions: but, the affair reaching 
tely ¶ the ears of the biſhop, he, apprehending the conſequences of 
arts MW fuch a converſe, diſperſed thoſe who had been ſeduced into 
ther Wl different convents, to be better inſtructed. 
ou- Labadie, enured to flee from ſuch places where his method 
ns, ¶ of directing was not approved, retired into a hermitage of 
his the Carmes of Graville, and there, as before, tet out witli 
ch. WW his method of devotion. He ſaid he had a call from heaven 
ing MW to take the habit of that order, and, under pretence of the 
ac- call, he took it upon himſelf, inſtead of receiving it from the 
the WE hands of the ſuperior. However, knowing that there was a 

he WM proſecution out againſt him, on ſuſpicion, by the biſhop of 
de Wl Bazas, he concealed himſelf under the feigned name of St, 

john of Chriſt, preaching up, that the habit of the Carmes 
ra WM vas that of Elias, that he had taken it, becauſe he had the 
ad ſpirit and miniſtry of it, God having deſtined him to re- eſta- 
de- bliſh the kingdom of grace, which was to be completed before 
he BW the year 1666, when the world would have an end. Some 
ch Wl of the Carmes who were prepoſſeſſed with a ſtrong conceit of 
e. ¶ the ſanctity and antiquity of their habit, looked upon Labadie, 


1c Wl ſpeaking in theſe high terms of it, as a divine perſon, and 


called him their Holy Father. Nay, he found among them 
ce uch as were fimple enough to believe, that they did not only 
15 Wi icceive the Holy Spirit, but the authority, and even commu- 
C- WM nicated it to others when he breathed upon them. In ſhort, 
5. che infatuation ran to that pitch, that, when the biſhop of 
es Bazas came with a ſufficient poſſe to ſeize him at Graville, 
- WE the ſuperior and the reſt of the monks ſhut the doors againſt 
4 WW tim, and gave the perſon he purſued both time and means to 

make his eſcape. The biſhop, ſeeing them ſo — inſa- 
tuated with this man, took them out of their ſolitude, and 
brought them with him to his own ſeat, that he might unde- 


them to practiſe, moſt of which were laſcivious. 
Labadie, now deſpairing to make diſciples any Ionger 
zmong the Catholics, by whom he was too well known, 


tleman, honeſtly believing that a perſon who had been Je- 


"—_— =—__ ww * 
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ceive them. Accordingly he kept them there, till, being deli- 
rered from their blindneſs, they diſcovered. to him an infinite 
number of extravagancies, which this holy father had obliged. 


detook himſelf to Caſlets, a caſtle belonging to the count 
de Favas, who profeſſed the Reformed religion. That gen- 


luit, Janſeniſt, Carme hermit, Miſſionary, and Devotee, - 
would be a great conqueſt for his church, conducted him to 
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Montauban, where he was received with open arms. Inſtead 
of aſſuring themſelves by a long proof of the manners and reli- 
ton of a man whom ſo many different changes juſtly ren- 
dered ſuſpected, that church took him for their paſtor with 
too much precipitation, and he continued there for the 
ſpace of eight years: for, notwithſtanding the more ſenſible 
part of the people were ſhocked to hear the railing and bitter- 
nets which he threw out in his ſermons continually againſt 
his oppoſers, yet he did not fail to ſupport his reputation 
among the devotees, whom he {till enchanted, ſome by the 

ſpirit, and others by the fleſh. 
He reſolved to try if he could not introduce into the boſom 


| of the Reformation the doctrine and practice of ſpirituality 


and mental prayer: with which view, he publiſhed three Ma- 
nuals, compoſed chiefly to ſet forth the excellence and neceſ 
ſity of that method. But the attempt which he made upon 
the chaſtity of madamoiſelle Calonges loſt him the eſteem and 
protection of thoſe very perſons for whoſe uſe his books were 


particularly written, The ſtory is not a little entertaining, 


and therefore did not eſcape the notice of mr. Bayle, who re- 


lates the fact as follows: Having directed this damſel to the 


ſpiritual life, which he made to conſiſt in internal recollection 
and mental prayer, he gave her out a certain point of medita- 
tion, and having ſtrongly recommended it to her to apply 
herſelf intirely for ſome hours to ſuch an important object, he 
went up to her when he bclieved her to be at the height of 
ler recollection, and put his hand into her breaſt. She gave 
him a haſty repulſe, and expreſſed a great deal of ſurprize at 
the proceeding, and was even preparing to rebuke him; 
when he, without being in the leaſt diſconcerted, and with a 
devout air prevented her thus: © I ſee plainly, my child, that 
you are at a great diſtance from perfection; acknowledge 
Four weaknefs with an humble ſpirit, aſk forgiveneſs of 
God, for your having given ſo little attention to the myſte- 
© ries, upon which you ought to have meditated. Had you 
* beſtowed all neceſſary attention upon thoſe things, you 
would not have been ſenſible of what was doing about your 
© breaſt : but you were ſo much attached to ſenſe, ſo little 
* concentered with the Godhead, that you were not a moment 
in diſcovering that I touched you. I wanted to try whether 
* your fervency in prayer had raiſed you above the material 
world, and united you with the Sovereign Being, the living 
© ſource of immortality and a ſpiritual ſtate z and I fee, to my 
great grief, that vou have made very {mall progreſs, - 

4 that 
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© that you only creep on the ground; may this, my child, 
« make you aſhamed, and move you for the future to perform 


the ſanctified duties of mental prayer better than you have 


© hitherto done.“ The young lady, who had as much good 


ſenſe as virtue, was no leſs provoked at theſe words, than at 


the bold actions of her ghoſtly inſtructor, and could never af- 
ter bear the name of ſuch a holy father (A). 

Some time afterwards, information was made at the court 
againſt him, for raiſing a ſedition on account of a dead body. 

This was the corpſe of a woman which the curate of Mon- 
tauban thought proper to inter in the church-yard of the Ca- 
tholics, becauſe ſhe had changed her religion. Labadie de- 
nied the prieſt's right to the corpſe, and his party appeared in 
arms to diſpute it. But the cauſe being — before the 
court, it was there decided in favour of the Catholics, and 
Labadie condemned to quit the church of Montauban as a ſe- 
ditious perſon. His baniſhment however cauſed a dangerous 
diviſion. D'Arbuſſy, his collegue, was charged with promo- 
ting his condemnation, out of a ſpirit of jealouſy. Two par- 
ties were formed in the town, almoſt wholly conſiſting of the 
Reformed, which were called Margaiats Ciquelers. They 
proceeded to the laſt extremities, though the chieftains of 
each party bore ſo bad a character, as to be equally deteſted 
by thoſe who had followed them with too much heat. La- 
badie, thus driven out of Montauban, went to ſeek an aſy- 
lum at Orange; but, not finding himſelf fo fafe there as he 
imagined, he withdrew privately to Geneva in the month of 


June 1659. In the mean time his departure was much re- 


gretted at Orange, where he was leſs known than elſewhere, 
and had impoſed upon the people by his devout manner, 
and by his preaching. However, he was not long at Ge- 
neva without cauſing great commotions. Thoſe that joined 
him built a large manſon 3 in which houſe proper cells 
were provided for his moſt zealous diſciples and followers, 
while the reſt of the citizens, conſulting how to get rid of 
him, contrived to procure him an invitation to Middleburg, 


which was accepted; and accordingly he repaired thither in 
1666, and preſently began to declare his opinions more 


explicitly than he had ever done betore, 


(a) The ſame doctrine was being.diſcovered by the ſwelling 


preached, and the fame praftice of the bellies of his diſciples, had 


put in uſe not many years ago at the confidence to print and publiſh 
dalifbury, by a Methodiſt ; who, a piece in defence of fornication. 
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LABADIE. 


His peculiar tenets were theſe : 1. He believed that God 


could and would deceive, and that he had ſometimes actually 
done it. 2. He held the holy ſcripture not to be abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſalvation, ſince the Holy Spirit ated imme- 
diately upon the ſoul, and gave it new degrees of revelation; 
and, when once ſtruck with that divine light, it was able to 
draw ſuch conſequences as would lead to a perfect knowledge 
of the- truth. 3. Though he did not deny the lawfulneſs of 
infant baptiſm, yet he maintained that it ought to be deferred 
to riper years. 4. He put this difference between the old 
and new covenant: The firſt, he ſaid, was carnal, loaded 
with ceremonies, attended with temporal bleſſings, and open 
to the wicked as well as the good, provided they were de- 
ſcendants of Abraham; whereas the new covenant admitted 
only ſpiritual perſons, who were freed thereby from the law, 
from its curſe, and from its ceremonies, and put into a ſtate 
of perfect —_ 5. He held the obfervation of the ſabbath 
to be an indifterent thing, maintaining - that, in God's ac- 
count, all days were alike. 6. He diſtinguiſhed the church 
into the degenerate and regenerate, and held, that Chriſt 
would come and reign a thouſand years upon earth, and ac- 
tually convert both Jews, Gentiles, and Chriſtians, to the 
truth. 7. He maintained the euchariſt to be nothing more 
than a bare commemoration of Chriſt's death, and that, 
though the ſigns were nothing in themſelves, yet that Chriſt 
was received therein ſpiritually by the worthy communicant, 
8. He taught, that the contemplative life was a ſtate of grace 
and of divine union in this world, the comble of perfection, 
and the ſummit of the Chriſtian mountain, elevated to that 
height, that it touched the clouds, and reached up very near 
to heaven. 9. That a-perſon whoſe heart was perfectly con- 
tent and calm, was almoſt in poſſeſſion of God, diſcourſed fa- 


miliarly with him, and ſaw every thing in him: that he took 


all things here below with indifference, beholding the world 


beneath him, and whatever paſſed therein; its mutability not 
touching him; all the ſtorms, to which the world is ſubject, 


forming themſelves under his feet, juſt as rain and hail form 
themſelves under the tops of mountains, leaving upon the 


ſummit a conſtant calm and quietude. 10. That this ſtate ' 


was to be obtained by an entire ſelf-denial, mortification of 
the ſenſes, and their objects, and by the exerciſe of mental 
Pra er. , - 
t was owing to this practice of ſpirituality, accompanied 
with an apparent ſeverity of manners, that Labadiæ acquired 
4 2 
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a very great authority in a little time. Thoſe who charged 
him with hypocriſy were looked on as mondains, fold to the 
preſent life ; while his followers were eſteemed as ſo many 


ſaints. 


Even madamoiſelle Schurman, ſo famous in the 


republic of letters, was perſuaded, that ſhe choſe the bet- 
ter part (B), in putting herſelf under his directions (c); ſhe 
became one of the moſt ardent chiefs of his ſet, fo that 


ſhe drew into it Elizabeth, 


(B) Mr. Bayle ſays, indeed, 
he will not vouch for the cer- 
tainty of all theſe facts, and mr. 
Bernard, who relates the ſtory af- 
ter him, in the Republic of let- 
ters, appears .to doubt it.. But 
we are aſſured by mr. Baſnage, 
that he had it from the lady 
herſelf, whom he had heard re- 
late it more than once, and that 
ſhe never was without horror at 
Labadie's falſe devotion : yet he 
intimates, plain enough, his opi- 
nion about them, in the follow- 
ing remark upon it. 1 content 
* myſelf, continues he, with aſ- 
© ſerting, that it appears very 
« probable, that ſome of theſe 
© ſpiritual devotees, who would 
© make people hope that a ſtron 
«© meditation will raviſh the ſoul, 
© and make it-inſenſible of actions 
© of the body, do it with a view 
© oftoying with their fair diſciples 


« with impunity, and of doing 
al 


« ſomething til] worſe. This is 
© what the Molinifts are accuſed 
* of. In general, there is no- 
© thing more dangerous for the 
© foul, than acts of devotion too 
* myſtical and refined; the body, 
to be ſure, runs ſome riſks in 
them, and a great many are 
* pleaſed with the deceit”. Bayle's 
Dict. under the article MAMit- 
LARIANS. A ſect of Anabaptiſts, 
atHaerlem in Holland, which took 
its riſe from a young man's put- 
ting his hand into the boſom of 
a girl for whom he had an ho- 
nourable paſſion, The touch 
a. 


princeſs Palatine (Dp), who 
opened 


coming to the ears of the church, 
a conſultation was held about pu- 
niſhing the delinquentwith excom- 
munication, on which there aroſe 
a diviſion, and the debate grew 
ſo warm, that the. two contend- 
ing parties came to a total rup- 
ture, and the favourers of the 
young man were called Mamil- 
arians. Thus the Anabaptiſts are 
the moſt rigid of all the Chriſtian 
moraliſts, ſince they excommu— 
nicate a man for touching the 
breaſts of a miſtreſs whom he 
courts for his wife, and break 
their church communion with 
thoſe who are againſt excom- 
municating ſuch a ſpark. It is 
true, the Feaſt ſtrict caſuiſts, the 


Sanchez's and the Eſcobars, con- 


demn the touching of breaſts; 
they agree it is an impurity, a 
branch of lewdneſs, and one of 
the ſeven mortal ſins; but they 
do not impoſe upon the guilty a 
very ſevere penance. And, in 
many countries of Europe, ag 
well as among ourſelves, they 
are obliged to conſider it among 
the peccadilloes, which they call 
quotidianz incurſionis. 

(c) See her article in this 
work. 

(Dd She had already ſome in- 
ternal ſentiment from God con- 
cerning him and a divine viſion, 
wherein he had ſhewn her, in 
the ſpirit, a little man very ear- 
neſt to hinder, with a pole in 
his hand, the fall of a great 
building or temple : and, by ſome 


con- 


* 
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opened an aſylum to all the wandering and fugitive diſciples 
of that princeſs, eſteemed it an honour to collect what ſhe 
called the true church, and declared her happineſs in being 
delivered from a maſked Chriſtianity, with which ſhe had, 
till then been deceived. She extolled Labadie to the ſkies, 


He was the man, ſhe ſaid, who talked to the heart ; that he 


had ſpoke to her's in a time of ſickneſs, and had made her 
feel the vanity of the creatures, and the ways of heaven, 
by the diſcourſes which flowed in abundance out of his 
mouth, which other preachers could not attain to by their 
ſtudied ſermons, 

About this time Labadie tried to fix himſelf upon An- 
toniette Bourignon, who had alſo gone into the ſpiritual 
method. Mr. de Cort, one of this lady's aſſociates, hav- 
ing undertaken to drain an iſland of Holſtein, called Noord- 
ſtrand, in order to carry thither ſome of Janſen's diſciples, 
together with others of madam de Bourignon, Labadie en- 
tered into a cloſe connection with him, in the view of pro- 
viding himſelf a ſafe and commodious ſettlement in that 
country, which was agreed to by De Cort; but the lady 
did not approve her friend's deſign, and writing to him 
upon the ſubject, You may go thither without me, fays 
« ſhe, for I both know and feel that we can never agree 
© together; their ſentiments, and the ſpirit which go- 
c verns them, arc quite contrary to my light, and the 
« ſpirit which governs me”, | 
. However, the followers of Labadie, who were now di- 


- Niinguiſhed by the title of Labadiſts, became. ſo numerous, 


and ſo many perſons of each ſex abandoned the Reformed 
church to cloſe with them, that the French church in the 
United Provinces ſet themſelves in earneſt upon the means 
of ſtopping the courſe of a deſertion which was daily in- 
creaſing. But Labadie, perceiving their deſigns againſt 
him, took himſelf to the method of warding off the blow, 


conference that ſhe had with him, culations and actions of his own 
wherein ſhe endeavoured in vain mind; and no other motive to 
ro divert him from going to brave his conduct, but ſome headſtrong 
the tynod of Naerden, and to and corrupt motions of the pal- 
thew him the error of his wicked ſions, without being at all en- 
doctrine of predeſtination, ſhe lightened by God himſelf, or go. 
was fully convinced, that he had verned by the quiet motions ot 
no light but what was enjoyed his divine inſpirations. Vie con- 
by the learned men of thoſe times, tinuee de mad. Bourignon, p- 
reading, ſtudy, ſome barren ipe- 284. 
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by turning it upon them. Mr. de Wolzogue, profeſſor 
and miniſter of the Walloon church at Utrecht, had lately 
publiſhed a piece, ſeveral paſſages of which had given 
great offence to the Proteſtants (E). Labadie therefore 
fook this opportunity to accuſe him of heterodoxy, in the 
name of the Walloon church at Middleburgh, to a ſynod 
which was held at Naerden. But, upon hearing the 
matter, Wolzogue was unanimouſly deelared orthodox (F), 
the church of Middleburgh cenſured, and Labadie con- 
demned to make a public confeſſion before the ſynod, and in 
the preſence of mr. de Wolzogue, that he had been to 
blame in bringing the accuſation, and thereby done him an 
injury. Which judgment reaching the ears of Labadie, 
he reſolved not to hear ſentence pronounced ; and, for fear 
of having it ſignified to him, he withdrew privately from 
Naerden; and returning to Middleburgh, he raifed ſuch 
a ſpirit againſt the ſynod in his church, as even threatened 


(E) A piece came out in 1686, 
intituled, Philoſophia ſ. ſcrip- 
turæ interpres, exercitatio para- 
doxa“; this was thought a per- 
nicious book, was refuted hy 
mr. Wolzogue, in a piece in- 
tituled De ſcripturarum inter- 
prete adverſus exercitatorem,” &c. 
1667; but he managed it ſo un- 
luckily, that his reputation was 
3 much or more inveighed againſt 
than the book he endeavoured to 
refute, One of the molt offenſive 
palages was, his affirming that 
God will not deceive us, though 
no one may ſuppoſe, but that he 
could do this 1 he pleaſed; or, 
God might deceive if he thought 
proper to do it. He was anſwered 
by Vander Wacyen, in p. 19 of 
his work, Pro vera & genuina Re- 
formatorum ſententia, &c. and by 
Jokn Brown, a Scotch miniſter, 
p. 61 of his Volſogius cauſæ pro- 
ditor; and ſeveral others. 

(?) Notwithſtanding the pro- 
polition before cited ſounds ill 
enough, yet he explained it ſo as 
o agree with the common opi- 
mon, that it is impoſſible God 
Mould deceive any one. The 
matter was taken more notice of, 


becauſe Des Cartes had ftarted 
the ſame doctrine in his meta- 
phyſics, to which Wolzogue was 
thought, by his manner of ex- 
preſſion, to adhere ; otherwiſe he 
would have ſaid preciſely and ca- 
tagorically, God cannot deceive z 
and not employed a circumlocu- 
tion, in ſaying, that he might de- 
ceive if he pleaſed; but his holi- 
neſs is ſo great, that he cannot 
have an inclination to deceive. 
However, this was not the com- 
plaint of Labadie, who, on the 
contrary, accuſed him not for ſay- 
ing that God could deceive if he 
would, but becauſe he added, that 
God cannot deceive if he would; 
maintaining, that he had not ſaid 
enough in not having aſſerted that 
God can, and will, and docs ac- 
tually deceive mankind 5 and re- 
fers for proof to the 1ſt book of 
Kings, chap. xxit. ver. 22. Atter 
all, Wolzogue tells us, that he gave 
this accuſer notice, in the ſynod, 
of this error; and afterwards he 
corrected himſelf, having obterved 
the impiety of it. Wolbogues 
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the ſentence paſſed by the commiſſaries, by which, both 


hopes of mercy on any other condition except that 
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no leſs than the breaking out into a formal ſchiſm. Several 
ſynods endeavoured, by their decrees, to cut up the miſ- 
Chief by the root; but in ſome of theſe Labadie refuſed to 
appear; he diſputed the authority of others, and appealed 
from the definitive ſentences which they pronounced againſt 
him. He alledged, that the decrees of eccleſiaſtical afſem- 
blies did not bind the conſcience, that to attribute to them 
ſupreme authority would be returning to Popery, and, 
ſince theſe aſſemblies could not meaſure truth but by a hu- 
man compaſs, to make their deciſions the rule of faith 


would be putting them upon a level with ſcripture. 


At length commiſſaries were nominated by the ſynod, 
to go and determine the affair at Middleburgh : and they 
repaired thither accordingly ; but the people roſe againit 
them, poſſeſſed themſelves of the aſſembly-houſe, and locked 
the church-doors to keep them out. The magiſtrates ſup- 
ported Labadie, and the eſtates of the province contented 
themſelves with propoſing an accommodation ; which being 
haughtily rejected by Labadie, who thought to make an 
advantage of the weakneſs of ſome, and the heat of others, 
this refuſal provoked the ſtates ſo, that they confirmed 


himſelf and his diſciple Yvon were forbid to preach, and the 
printers forbid to print or publiſh any writing to the diſ- 
advantage of either party. And becauſe Labadie exclaimed 
loudly againſt the notorious injuſtice of being condemned 
without a hearing, the deciſion of the ſynod to be held at 
Dort, was ſent to him, ſummoning him to appear there, 
Labadie was depoſed by this ſvnod, and cut off from al 


of a thorough repentance, which he never gave any 
proofs- of, 

On the contrary, he procured a croud of devotees to at- 
tend him to Middleburgh, where they broke open the churct 
doors, which done, he preached and diſtributed the eucharit 
to ſuch as followed him. The burgo-maſters, apprehenſive 
of the conſequences of ſo daring an enterprize, ſent him an 
order to quit the town and the boundaries of their juril- 
diction, He obeyed the order, and withdrew to Ter-Veet, 
a neighbouring town, where he had ſome zealous partiſans, 
who held out their arms to him. Theſe were ſeveral rien 
merchants and traders, who had ſettled there, and drawn #4 
large ſhare of commerce thither. They received him joy. 


fully, and procured him a protection from the magiſtrates: 
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However, the ſtates of Zealand being reſolved to drive him 
from this fort, made an order to expel him the- province. 
The magiſtrate of Ter-Veer took his part againſt the ſtates, 
alledging three reaſons in his favour : firſt, "That he lived 
peaceably in their town, and had done nothing worthy of 
baniſhment. Secondly, That it was enough to be ſilenced, 
by interdicting him to preach in public: and laſtly, That 
they had reaſon to apprehend danger from the populace, who 
would not ſuffer themſelves quietly to be deprived of a perſon 
of ſo great edification. The province was obliged to have re- 
courſe to the prince of Orange, who was marquis of Ter- 
Veer. Hereupon that prince ordered Labadie to ſubmit, and 
forbad any of the inhabitants to harbour him. 

In this exigence, he reſumed the deſign of affociating with 
madam Bourignon in Noordſtrand ; but ſhe happened not to 
think him refined enough in the myſtic theology to become 
her colleague, nor ſupple enough to put him in the number 
of her diſciples : ſo that, meeting with a rebuff on that ſide, 
he formed a little ſettlement betwixt Utrecht and Amſter- 
dam, where he ſet up a printing-preſs, which ſent forth many 
of his works. Here the number of his followers increaſed, 
and would have become very large, had he not been betrayed 
by ſome deſerters, who, publiſhing the hiſtory of his private 
life, and manner of teaching, took care to inform the public 
of the familiarities that he took with his female pupils, under 
pretence of uniting them more particularly to God. From 
this retreat he ſent his apoſtles through the great towns in 
Holland, in order to make proſelytes, eſpecially in the richeſt 
houſes; but, the ſucceſs not being ſufficient to ſecure him 
any reſidence where he might be ſet above the fear of want, 
he went to Erfurt, and, being driven thence by the wars, 


was obliged to retire to Altena in Holſtein, where a violent 


cholic carried him of the ſtage of life in 1674, in the 65th 
year of his age. He died in the arms of madamoiſelle Schur- 


man, who, as a faithful companion, — attended him 
| 


wherever he went. This is the moſt generally received ac- 
count of Labadie's death (G); yet others tell us that he went 
toWievaert (n), alordſhip of Frizeland, belonging to the houſe 


(G) Bayle's dict. in madam it was viſited by fir William Penn 
Schurman's article. the Engliſh Quaker, who, having 
(un) It is certain, that our au- obſerved that Wievaert was the 
thor's chief diſciple Yvon was manſion-houſe of the Sommer- 
paſtor of this church in 1677, when dycks, daughters to a nobleman 
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of Sommerſdyck, where four ladies, ſiſters of that family, 
p:ovided him a retreat, and formed a ſmall church, and cal- 
led it The church of Jeſus Chriſt retired from the world.” 
See a liſt of our author's works below (1). 


LABAT (JohN BayrT1sT) a celebrated traveller of the 


order of St. Dominic, was born in 1663 at Paris, and taught 
In 1693 he went to' America in qua- 


lity of miſſionary: and, at his return to France, in 1705, he 
was ſent to Bologna, to give an account of his miſhon to a 


chapter of the Dominicans. 


He continued ſeveral years in 


Italy; but at length returning home, he died at Paris, Ja- 


at the Hague, people of great 
breeding and inheritances, tells us, 


that theſe, with ſeveral others, 


being affected with the zealous 
declamation of John de Labadie, 
againſt the dead and formal chur- 
ches of the world, and awaken- 
ed to ſeek after a more ſpiritual 
fellowſhip and ſociety, ſeparated 
from the common Calviniſt 
churches, and followed him in the 
way of a reformed Independency. 
-Yvon the chief paſtor gave us the 
hiftory of J. de Labadie's educa- 
tion, &c. Penn's life prefixed to 
his works, p. go and 91. 

(1) Theie are, 1. La pratique 
des deux oraiſons mentale & vo- 
cale. 2. Lettre d adieu a J'egliſe 
d' Orange. 3. Jugement charita- 
ble ſur etat preſent des Juifs. 4. 
Declaration de Jean Labadie con- 

enant le raiſons qui l' ontobliger ſe 
quitter legiiſe Romaine, &c. 5. 
Triomphe de l'euchariſtie, &c. 
6. Les divines herauts de la peni- 
tence au monde. 7. Le veritable 
exorciſme, &c. 8. L'Idee dun 
hon paſteur. 9. Le diſcernement 
d'une veritable egliſe par le paſ- 
torat. 10. Le neraut du grand 
Rot Jeſus. 11. L*Artivee apo- 
12. Lidleẽ 
d' unc bonne egliſe. 13. Manua 
de pictc, 14. Le diſcernement 
& une veritable egliſe ſurvant Fe- 
eriture ſainte. 15. Le puiflance 


_eftigaultique bornc a Pecritue & 


par elle. 16. Traite eccleſiaſtique 
ſelon les ſentimens de Jean Laba- 
die, de exerciſe prophetique ſe- 
lon S. Paul, x Cor. ch. xiv. 17, 
Liberte, fon ordre, & fa prati- 
ques les .points fundamentaux de 
la vie vrayment Chretienne. 18. 
Le chant royal du Roi Jeſus 
Chriſt. 19. Abrege de veritable 
Chriſtianiſme theorique & pra- 
tique. 20. Les entretiens eſerit du 
jour Chrétien. 21, Le Saintes de- 
cades des quartains de piete Chre- 
tienne touchant la counnoifſince 
de Dieu, fon honeur, ſon amour, 
union de l'ame a lui. 22. L'Em- 
pire du Saint Eſprit ſur les ames. 
23. Apologie pour les eglites Wal- 
Jones de Mid. & Rotterd, 24. 
Le renoncement a ſoi meme pour 
ſe donner entierement a Dicu. 
25. Traite de foi, ou le renonce- 
ment a ſoi meme pour la petite 
egliſe. 26. Fragmens des qucl- 
ques poeſies & ſentimens d'eſprit 
de m. Labadie. 27. Tractatus de 
Sabbatho. 28. Confutatio Qua- 
keriſmi. 29. Veritas ſui vindex, 
ſeu ſolemnis declaratio fidei Jo- 
han. de Labadie, Petri Yvon, 
& Petri du Lignon. 30. Juſtum 
judicium de juſta bonorum a ma- 
lis, quod ad communionem eccle- 
ſiaſticum ipectat, ſeceſñone, un- 
der the name of Daniel Jonas Be- 
da. 31. Cenſura libri de inter- 
prete ſcripturarum. 


nuary 


LABOURTUR 


mo 6, 1738, aged 75 years. His principal works are, 
1. Nouveau voyage aux iſles de I'Amerique, 6 vol. 8vo. 2. 
Voyages en Eſpagne & en Italie, 8 vol. 12mo. 3. Nou- 
velle relation de Afrique Occidentale, 5 vol. 12mo. As 
Labat was never in Africa, this work is compiled from the 
relation of others. He alſo publiſhed Voyage du chevalier 
des Merchais in Guinee, 4 vol, 12mo; and La Relation 
hiſtorique de PEthiopie Occidentale, tranſlated from the La- 
tin of father Cavazzi, a Capuchin, 5 vol. in 12mo. 


LABOUREUR (JohN LE) was born in 1623 at 
Montmorency near Paris, of which city both his father and 
grandfather were bailiffs, He had ſcarcely attained his eigh- 
teenth year, when he became known to the literary world by 
the collection of monuments of illuſtrious perſons buried in 
the church of the Celeſtines at Paris, together with their elo- 
ges, genealogies, arms, and motto's. This work appeared 
in 1642, 4to; and, although diſclaimed by the author on 
account of its imperfection, yet. was ſo well received by the 
public, that a ſecond edition came out the following year. 
In 1644 Le Laboureur was at court in quality of a waiting 
gentleman, when he was choſen to attend the marſhalleſs de 
Guebriant, appointed ambaſſadreſs extraordinary from France, 
charged with the care of conducting the princeſs Mary de 
Gonzaga into Poland, in order to her marriage with king 
Ladiſlaus IV. Our author returned with the ambaſladreis 
the following year, and printed, in 1647, at his own ex- 
pence, a relation of the journey, which was very entertain- 
ing. | 
Fin taken orders in the church, he was made almoner 
to the king, and collated to the priory of Juvigne. In 1664, 
his majeſty, out of his ſpecial favour, made him commandeur 
of the order of St. Michael. He had many years before be- 
gun a tranſlation of the hiſtory of Charles VI, written by a 
monk of St. Nenys, and continued by John Le Fevre, called 
of St. Remy ; but, though this tranſlation was finiſhed in 
1656, it was not publiſhed till 1663, and then too came out 


with a very ſmall part of thoſe commentaries which, accord- 


ing to his promiſe, were to have filled two volumes (K). He 


(k) He took no natice of this mr, Clarimbaut, genealogiſt of 
defect, nor is it known what be- the order of the Holy Ghoſt, who 
came of his Collections: only that applied himſelf to that ſtudy, by 
all his papers, found after his our author's advice. 
death, came into the hands of 
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had alſo publiſhed, in 1656, the hiſtory of his miſtreſs the 
marſhalleſs of Guebriant, with the gencalogy of Budos, and 
ſome other houſes of Britany; and gave the public an excel- 
lent edition of the memoirs of Michael de Caſtelnau, with 


ſeveral genealogical hiſtories in 1659, in 2 vol. fol. (L). He 


continued to employ himſelf in writing other pieces in the fame 
way, ſome of which were publiſhed after his death (u), 
which happened in June 1675, and in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age. He had a brother named Louis Le Laboureur, 
who was bailiff of Montmorency, and author of ſevcral pieces 
of poctry (x). He died in 1679. Theſe alſo had an uncle, 
Dom. Claude Le Laboureur, ancient and provoſt of the abbey 
of L'Iſle Barbe, upon the Seine near Lyons, who, in 1643, 
publiſhed notes and corrections upon the breviary of Lyons; 
and, in 1665, 108i, and 1682, Les Meſures de P'Iſle 
Barbe, i. e. An hiſtorical account of every thing relating 
to that abbey : but the little caution which he obſerved in 
ſpeaking of the chapter of St. John at Lyons, obliged him to 
reſign his provoſtſhip, and raiſed him an enemy in the perſon 
of Beſian d'Arroy, a prebendary of the church, who in 1644 
refuted his Notes and Corrections, and his Meaſures, in 
1668 (0). Dom. Claude publiſhed a treatiſe of the Origin 
of arms, againſt Menetrier, and A genealogical . hiſtory of 
the houſe of St. Colombe, which was printed in 1673. 


LACTANTTIUS (Fikmrias) or LUCIUS C/AELFUS 
(FIRMIANUS) an eminent father of the church in the third, 
and in the beginning of the fourth, century, was, as ſome ſay, 
an African, or, according to others, a native of Fermo, a town 
in the marche of Ancona, whence he is ſuppoſed -to haye 
taken his ſirname. Arnobius was his preceptor. He 
ſtudied rhetoric in Africa, and with ſo great reputation, that 
Conſtantine the Roman emperor appointed him preceptor to 


() This edition is very curions the royal library, | 
and ſcarce. It fold for 180 livres (&) Viz. In 4647, Les Con- 


in the ſale of mr. Colbert's li- 
brary. 

( Le Menetrier in 1682 pub- 
lihed Tableaux genealogues, ou 
les ſeize quartiers des Rois de 
France depuis St. Lovis. 2. His 
- treatiſe Nel origine des Armoiries 
came cut in 1684. There is allo 
oi his writing a Hiſtory of the 
prerage of France, prelerved in 


quetes au duc d'Anguien; in 
1664 Le pocme de Charlemagne; 
in 1669 Les avantages de la lan- 
gue Francoiſe ſur la Latine; and 


Les promenodes de St. Germain. 


(0) The firſt was intituled 
L'Apologie de Legliſe de Lyon, 
and the other Hiſtoire de Vabbaie 


de Viſle Barbe. | | 
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his ſon Criſpus. This poſt brought him to court; but he was 
ſo far from giving into the pleaſures or corruptions incident to 
to that ſtation, that, amidſt very great opportunities of amaſ- 
ſing riches, honours, &c. he lived ſo poor as even frequently 
to want neceflaries. He is the moſt eloquent of all the ec- 
cleſiaſtical Latin authors. He formed himſelf upon Cicero, 
and wrote in ſuch a pure, ſmooth, and natural ſtile, and fo 
much in the taſte and manner of the Roman orator, that he 
is generally diftinguiſhed by the title of the Chriſtian Cicero. 
We have ſeveral pieces of his, the principal of which is his 
Inſtitutiones divinæ, in 7 books: he compoſed them about 
the year 320 of Chriſt, in defence of Chriſtianity, againſt all 
its oppoſers. Of this treatiſe he made an abridgment, 
whereof we have only a part, and added it to another tract 
De Ira Divina. He had before written a book De Operibus 
Dei, in which he proves the creation of man, and the divine 
providence. 

St. Jerome mentions other works of our author; as, of 
Two books to Aſclepiades; of Eight books of letters; of a 
book intituled the Feſtin, compoſed before he went to Nico- 
media; and of a poem in hexameter verſe, containing a de- 
ſcription of his journey thither; of a treatiſe intituled The 
Grammarian, and another De Perſecutione (P) : but all 
theſe are loſt, 

Several others have been falſely.attributed to him; as, the 
poem called The Phoenix, which is the production of a Pa- 
gan, and not of a Chriſtian. The poem upon Eaſter indeed 
appears to be written by a Chriſtian, but one who lived after 


the time of Lactantius: that of the Paſſion of Chriſt is not 


in his ſtile : The arguments upon the Metamorphoſes of 
Ovid, and the Notes upon the Thebaid of Statius, have for 
their true author Lactantius Placidius the grammarian. 

The character of Lactantius, as a Chriſtian writer, is, 
that he refutes Paganiſm with great ſtrength of — 3 
but is not ſo happy in eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity upon a ſolid 
foundation. He treats divinity too much as a philoſopher. He 


did not underſtand thoroughly the nature of the Chriſtian 
myſteries, and hath fallen into ſeveral errors. His works 


() The piece, firſt publiſhed 
byBaluze, de Morte perſecutorum, 
was not wrote by Lactantius, but 
probably by Lucius Czcilius, who 
flouriſhed in the beginning of the 
fourth century, as is ſhewn by 


father Nourri, who put out a new 
edition in 1710. The deſign of it 
is to ſnew, that all the perſecutors 
of Chriſtianity came to a miſerable 
end. | 
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LACYDAS. 


have gone through a great number of editions, the particulars 
whereof are mentioned below (. 


LACY DAS, the ſon of Alexander, and a Greek philo- 
ſopher, a native of Cyrene, was the diſciple of Arcelilaus, 
and his ſucceſſor in the academy. Diogenes Laertius tells us 
he founded a new academy; but we are aſſured by Cicerc, 
that he followed the doctrine of Arceſilaüs; and all authors 
agree that the third academy was founded by Carneades, 
Lacydas applied himſelf early to ſtudy, and, in ſpite of the 
diſadvantages of a miſerable poverty, became an able philo- 
ſopher, and was very agreeable in his converſation and dif- 
courſes, He taught in a garden, which was given to him by 
Attalus king of Pergamus, which was called, after his name, 
the Lacydian garden. He was ſo inſeparably devoted to phi- 
loſophy, that, when this prince ſent for him to come and re- 
fide with him at court, he excuſed himſelf, returning this 
anſwer, that the perſon of kings was to be viewed only at a 
diſtance. Plutareh relates, that Lacydas, being preſent at the 
trial of his friend Cephiſocrates for high treaſon, was the 
means of ſaving the priſoner's life, by ſetting his foot upon a 
ring, which was dropped by Cephiſocrates, when it was de- 
manded by his proſecutor, in order to convict him. Here- 
upon being cleared of the charge, he went to return his ac- 
knowledgments to the judges, among whom there was one 


who, having perceived what paſſed upon the trial, ſaid to 


him, Thank Lacydas, to whom you are obliged for it. 

Qur philoſopher was very remarkable, by a gooſe which 
followed him conſtantly wherever he went; and, after his 
faithful companion's death, he buried the creature with as 
much pomp and magnificence, as would have become the fu- 
neral of his ſon or brother. A littleneſs unpardonable in a 


(Q) The firſt edition was pub- twice in 1556; at Lyons in 
liſhed at Rome in 1468, fol. by 1532 and 1570; at Antwerp by 


Conrad Leweynhein ; the ſecond 
at Rome in 1470, reviſed by an 
Itahan biſhop; the third at Ve- 
nice in 1472, It was printed again 
there in 1483, 1490, 1493; by 
Bernalius in 1509, 1511, 1515 
hy Maurice in 1521 and 1535; 
at Paris by Petit in 1509; at 
Rome in 1574, 1583, and 1650; 
at Florence in 1513; at Baſil in 
1527, 1523, 1546, and 1563; 


Plantin in 1539, 1570, 1582, 
1587, 1653, and 1656; at Ge- 
neva in 1613; atLeyden in 1662 
at Amſterdam in 1652. The laſt 
edition, with notes of various au- 
thors, as Eraſmus, Thomaſius, 
Iſſæus, Berthius, Thiſius, Thad- 
denſis, and Galeus, is not the 
moſt correct. The moſt ample 
edition is that at Paris in 1745, 
2 vol. 4to. 


philoſopher . 
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philoſopher. But this will not remain a wonder, when we 
hear the manner of his death, as related by Athenæus, who 
tells us, that Lacydas, and another philoſopher named Ti- 
mon, being entertained at a feaſt for two days, fell in with 
the humour of the company, and drank to ſuch exceſs as 
threw them into a violent diſorder. Lacydas indeed gave out 
firſt, but not before he had brought himſelf into a fever, which 
put an end to his life. 

Numenius relates, that our philoſopher took care to keep 
his proviſions in his buttery conſtantly locked up, putting the 
key in a coffer that he kept private; but the cotter being diſ- 
covered by his ſervants, they took out the key, and, after eat- 
ing and drinking all his ſtore, returned the key into the coffer, 
which they found means to ſeal up again with their mafter's 
ſeal, fraudulently obtained. Lacydas looked upon this con- 
ſumption of his proviſions as an incomprehenſible thing, and 
even made uſe of it as an example to prove the doctrine of the 
Academics, which teaches that we have reaſon to diſtruſt our 
judgment in every thing. His ſervants alſo played the ſame 
principle upon him, to perſuade him, that he was deceived 
in thinking he had concealed his coffer. It was to no pur- 
poſe that he complained of being robbed : they maintained, 
that he was deceived in thinking ſo, and, upon his own 
principles, he had nothing to anſwer. But, at length wearied 
out with ſeeing himſelf pillaged, he reſolved to cut off 
all pretence for pleading the ſame reaſon for the thievery, and 


accoſts them in theſe words: My children, we diſpute in * 


© our ſchool after one manner, and we live in our houſe after 
another (x). Lacydas ſet up his ſchool in the fourth year 
of the 104th Olympiad, 241 years before Chriſt, and, ac- 
cording to Diogenes Laertius, taught 26 years; ſo that his 
death muſt have happened in the ſecond year of the 141{t 
Olympiad, and 215 years before Chriſt. | 


LAVINUS (TorrenTINUs) commonly called VAx- 
DER BEKEN or T ORRENTIN, ſecond biſhop of Antwerp, 
and afterwards fourth biſhop of Mechlin, was a native of 
Ghent, and bred in the univerſity of Louvain, where he ſtu- 
cied law and philoſophy, and afterwards made the tour of 
Italy, where his virtues obtained him the friendſhip of the 


(R) This ſtory is related both principle of the Academics is expo- 


by Numenius and Laertius. Tis fed in it with a good ſhare of hu- 


true, it has the air of a fiction; mour, 
but however that be, the ſceptical 


moſt 
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moſt illuſtrious perſonages of that time, as the cardinals Sir. 
Jet, Borromeus, and Moron, as alſo Manutius, de Gam— 
bara, &c. On his return into the Low Countries, he was 
made canon of Liege, and afterwards became vicar-genera] 
to Erneſt de Baviere, the biſhop of that ſee. At length, ha- 
ving executed an ambaſſage to Philip II, king of Spain, with 
ſuitable abilities, he was deemed worthy of the biſhopric of 
Antwerp, in which he ſucceeded Francis Sonnius, the firſt 
prelate of that ſee. From hence he was tranſlated to the 
metropolitical church of Mechlin, and died there on the 6th 
of April 1595 ; having founded a college of Jeſuits at Lou. 
vain, the place of his education, to which he left his library 
of books, with ſeveral' medals and other curiolities. This 
great man compoſed ſeveral poems (s), ſome of which, de- 
dicated to pope Pius V, procured him the character of being, 


after Horace, prince of the lyric poets. 
LAINEZ (ALEXANDER) a good French poet, was 


born in 1650 at Chimay in Hainault, and was of the ſame 


family with father Lainez, ſecond general of the Jeſuits. He 
was educated at Rheims, where the vivacity and pleaſantry of 
his wit procured him an acquaintance with the chief perſons 


of the town, and an admittance among the beſt companies. 


At length he came to Paris, and attended, the army, che- 
valier Colbert, colonel of the regiment of Champagne, to 
whom he read lectures upon Livy and Tacitus. Several 
other officers attended thefe lectures, making their remarks, 
and propoſing their difficulties, which produced very agree- 
able and uſeful converſations. Some time afterwards Lainez 
travelled into Greece, viſited the iſles of the Archipelago, 
Conſtantinople, Aſia Minor, Paleſtine, Egypt, Malta, and 
Sicily. From thence he made a tour through the principal 
towns of Italy, and, returning through Switzerland into 
France, he arrived at Chimay in a very bad equipage: fo 
that he was conſtrained to live very obſcurely, and had done 
ſo for two years, when the abbe Faultrier, intendant of Hai- 
nault, having received orders from the king to ſeize ſome 
ſcandalous libels that were.handed about upon the frontier of 
Flanders, forced himſelf by violence into his chamber. There 


(s) Viz. De partu Virginis, Odarum ad amicos, libri quinque; 
libri tres; De vita D. Pauli, libri Des Commentaires ſur Horace. 
duo; De cruento ſacrificio, libri He alſo publiſhed an edition of 
quinque; De bello Turcico & Suctonius, with excellent notes. 
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he found Lainez wrapped up in an old morning-gown, ſur- 
rounded with a heap of papers, all in the greateſt confuſion. 
He accoſted him as a guilty perſon, and ſeized his papers. 
Lainez anſwered with modeſty, proved the injuſtice of the 
ſuſpicion, and the examination of his papers adding convic- 
tion to his arguments, the abbe Faultrier was much pleaſed 
to find him innocent; and, having had this occaſion of know- 
ing his merit, took him home with him, got him new rig- 
ged (for Lainez had then no cloaths in the world beſides the 
aforeſaid tattered night-gown) gave him both lodging and 
dict, and treated him as a friend. 

Four months after, Lainez followed his benefactor to Paris, 
and lived with him at the arſenal : but, in half a year's time, 
finding the little reſtraint this laid him under, not at all 
agreeable to his ſpirit, he obtained leave to retire ; which 
being granted, he made an excurſion to Holland to viſit 
mr. Bayle, and then crofled the water to England ; whence, 
at laſt, he returned to ſettle at Paris, where he paſſed his 
days betwixt ſtudy and pleaſure, eſpecially that of the table. 
He was a great poet, a great claſſic, and a great geographer, 
and, if poſſible, a ſtill greater drinker. 

No- body exactly knew where he lodged. When he was 
hurried homeward in any body's chariat, he always ordered 
himſelf to be ſet down on the Pont- neuf, from whence he 
went on foot to his lodgings. His friends, who were very 
numerous, and, among them, ſeveral perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
birth as well as merit, never gave him any trouble on that 
head. They did not care where he lodged, if they 
could often have the happineſs of his company. His conver- 
ſation at once charmed and inſtructed them. He was lively, 
agreeable, fruitful, and brilliant. He talked upon all kinds 
of ſubjects, and talked well upon all. He was a perfect 
maſter of Latin, Italian, and Spaniſh, and- of all the beſt 
authors in each of thoſe languages. The greateſt part of the 
day he uſually devoted to his ſtudies, and the reſt was paſſed 
in pleaſure. As one of his friends expreſſed his ſurprize to 
ſee him in the king's library at 8 o'clock in the morning, af- 
ter a repaſt of twelve hours the preceding eyening, Lainez 
anſwered him in this diſtich extempore : 


Regnat nocte calix, volvuntur biblia mane, 
Cum Phcebo Bacchus dividit imperium (T). 


(T) This is an imitation from Virgil's lines : 
Nocte pluit teta, redeunt ſpectacula mane, &a 
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He died at Paris, the 18th of April, 1710, and was its 
terred at St. Roch. | 

Although he compoſed a great deal of poetry, yet we 
have little left of it; becauſe he ſatisfied himſelf with re- 
citing his verſes in company, without communicating them 
upon paper; the greateſt part of his pieces were made in 
company over a bottle and extempore : ſo that they are 
ſhort, but ſprightly, eaſy, full of wit, and very ingenious, 


Almoſt all his papers came into the hands of dr. Chambou 


his phyſician. 


LAIRESSE (GkRARPD) an eminent Flemiſh painter, 
was born at Liege, in 1640; his father, who was a tole- 
Table painter, put his ſon firſt to ſtudy the belles lettres, poe- 
try, and muſic; to the laſt of which Gerard dedicated a day 
in every week. At Jaſt his father taught him to deſign, 
and made him copy the beſt pictures, particularly thoſe of 
Bartholet Flamael, a canon of that city. 

At the age of fifteen, Gerard began to paint portraits 
tolerably; ſome hiſtorical pieces which he did for the electors 
of Cologne and Brandenburgh contributed to make him 
known, and gave him great reputation. The eaſe with 
which he got his money, tempted him to part with it as 
eaſily, and run into expence. Laireſſe was fond of dreſs 
and making a figure in the world; he had alſo an ambition 
to pleaſe the ladies, the livelineſs of his wit compenſating, 
in ſome degree, for the deformity of his perſon, But one 
of his miſtreſſes, whom he had abandoned, to revenge his 
contempt, having wounded him dangerouſly with a knife, 


made him reſolve to avoid ſuch troubleſome ſcrapes for the 


future, and, by marrying, put an end to his gallantries. 
Being ſettled at Utrecht, and very low in purſe, he was 


ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, and his wife lying in at 


the fame time, he was reduced to offer a picture to ſale for 
preſent ſupport, which, in three days time, was bought by 
a Hollander of fortune, who engaged him to go to Amſter- 
dam. Accordingly Laireſſe ſettled himſelf there, and his 
reputation roſe to ſo high a pitch, that the Hollanders eſteem 
him the beſt hiſtory painter of their country, and commonly 
call him their ſecond Raphael; Hemfkirk is their firſt, 

His manner was grand and poetical ; he was a perfect 
maſter of hiſtory, allegory, and fable ; his invention was 
quick, nor had his taſte of deſigning any thing of the Fle- 
miſh manner, His pictures are diſtinguiſhed by the gon 
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deur of the compoſition, and by the back grounds, rich in 
architecture, an uncommon circumſtance in that country. 


Vet, it is certain, his figures are often too ſhort, and ſome- 


times want gracefulneſs. Laireſſe was fond of Pouſſins and 
Pietro Feſta's manner. A voyage to Italy would have given 
his figures more delicacy and dignity. With ſuch great ta- 
lents, no-body had it more in his power to arrive at per- 
fection than he. At length, borne down with infirmities, 
aggravated by the loſs of his eye- ſight, he finiſhed his days 
at Amſterdam, in 1711, at the age of 71. 
He had three ſons, of whom two were painters and his 
diſciples. He had alſo three brothers, Erneſt, James, and 
John: Erneſt and John painted animals, and James was a 
flower- painter. He engraved a great deal in aqua-fortis. 
His works conſiſt of 256 plates, great and ſmall, more than 
the half of which are by his own hand ; the others are en- 
graved by Poole, Berge, Glauber, &c. Laireſſe wrote an 
excellent book upon the art, which has been tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and printed both in 4to and 8vo at London. 


LAIS, a courtezan of ſuch renown in antiquity, that, 
like Homer, it is ſaid ſeveral cities claimed the glory of her 
birth, but that honour is moſt generally given to Hyccara, a 
a city of Sicily, where ſhe dropt from her mother's womb in 
the 4th year of the 89th Olympiad. However this be, it is 
agreed on all hands that ſhe was taken from her native place 
when young [about ſeven years of age] by Nicias, the 
Athenian general, who plundered it, and, among other 
ſpoils, carried her away into Greece. Thus tranſplanted, 
ſhe ſettled at Corinth, which was the fitteſt place in the 
world for a woman who reſolved to ſet up in the way of a 
lady of pleaſure (v). And ſhe managed her buſineſs fo _ 

an 


(v) According to Plutarch, ſhe 
was ſold amongſt the reft of the 
mhabitants, and carried into Pe- 
loponneſus to Corinth, and was 
ſtill a virgin. It has been faid, 
that ſhe was firſt debauched by 
the famous Apelles. She was but 
a young girl, ſays this ſtory, when 
that prince of painters, ſeeing her 
return from the- wall, was ſtruck 
with her beauty, and prevailed 
with her to go along with him to 


a feaſt, where he was to meet ſe- 
veral of his friends. That theſe 


rallied him for bringing a raw girl 


inſtead of a courtezan to them, 
Do not you trouble yourſelves 


about that, replied he; I ſhall in- 


ſtruct her in ſuch a manner, that, 
before three years are paſt, ſhe 
ſhall know her buſineſs to per- 
fection. Lais, accordingly, be- 
came one of the moſt celebrated 
eourtezans of the age. The pain- 
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and obtained ſuch a reputation in it, that ſhe had a better 


trade than any of her competitors of the ſame profeſſion, 
The temple of Venus ſeems to have been the place of ren- 

dezvous where theſe ladies ſtood to be hired, It is undiſ- 

puted that they had a conſiderable ſhare in the public wor- 


ſhip uſed in that temple ; there being an ancient law at Co- 


rinth, by which it was enacted, that when the city ſhould 
make public ſupplication to Venus for any important favour, 
they ſhould gather up as many courtezans as could be found, 


to aſſiſt at the proceſſion, and pray to that goddeſs, and that 


they ſhould continue the laſt in her temple. It was alſo an 
article of their creed, that the courtezans had very much 
contributed to the preſervation of Greece, by the prayers 
they offered up to Venus at the time of Xerxes's invaſion 
and the citizens uſed to promiſe a certain number of thoſe 
creatures to that goddeſs, if ſhe granted their petitions (x). 
Lais knew how to turn this profligate ſuperſtition to her 
own advantage; ſhe gave out, that it was revealed to her 
by Venus, that ſhe ſhould ſignalize herſelf and acquire con- 
ſiderable riches. The goddeſs having appeared to her in a 
dream at night, and informed her of the arrival of ſome 
lovers who were immenſely rich, this device brought in 
cuſtomers of all ranks and occupations; the moſt illu- 
ſtrious orators, as well as the moſt unſociable philoſophers, 
fell into the ſnare, and became her inamoratoes ; whence, 
upon the ſame principle, and with the ſame trading craft, as 
ſoon as ſhe found the demands encreaſe, ſhe raiſed her price 
ſo that ſhe got a great deal of money ; for a vaſt number of 


ters frequented her houſe in order 
to take a copy of her fine breaſt; 
and Apelles, as a painter, no 
doubt made uſe of the ſame ori- 
ginal. Athenzus lib. 13. p. 588. 
Mr. Bayle indeed diſcredits this 
ſtory, on account of the ſeeming 
anachroniſms of the age of A- 
pelles; but this perhaps will not 
be thought ſufficient reaſon, when 
we conſider the uncertainty of the 


ancient chronology; however that 


be, it is certain the ſtory is in- 
tirely in character, the painters 
at this day hiring the moſt beau- 


tiful proſtitutes for the ſame pur- 
pole. 


fi ve mai 


(x) Xenophon, the Corinthian, 
made ſuch a promiſe in caſe he 
ſhould be conqueror at the Olym- 
pic games; having gained the 
victory, he performed his promiſe 
very punctually; he conſecrated 
twenty-five maidens to the ſervice 
of Venus, and offered them that 
goddeſs during the ceremony of 
the ſacrifice, which he made to 
her after his return from the O- 
Iympic ones. Theſe twenty- 

ens began even the hymn 
which was ſung whilſt they were 
ſacrificing the victim. 
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the richeſt men flocked to her from all parts of Greece, nor 
would ſhe admit any man to her embraces who did not come 
up to her price, and ſhe uſed to afk extravagantly ; which 
gave riſe to the proverb —_ the Greeks, © It is not in 
« every man's power to ſail to Corinth.” Her demands were 
generally complied with; yet ſometimes there happened a 
mortifying diſappointment. "The famous orator Demoſthenes 
went on purpoſe to Corinth to paſs a night with her ; Lais 
aſked him ten thouſand drachms, or a talent (that is, about 
three hundred ſeventeen pounds ſterling) the orator was 
ſtruck with amazement, and perfectly frightened at her 
faucy extravagance, and left her, conſoling himſelf with 
this ſententious piece of philoſophy, I will not buy repen- 
« tance at ſo dear a rate.” | 
But Ariſtippus, the founder of the Cyrenaic ſect of phi- 
loſophers, was of a different way of thinking. In reality, 
that philoſopher was the fitteſt perſon in the world to be a 
keeper of ſuch an unreſtrained harlot as Lais. He was quite 
eaſy with regard to the fidelity of his miſtreſſes, he enter- 
tained no troubleſome jealouſies about them, not at all 
caring what favours they beſtowed elſewhere. The courtezan 
accordingly indulged her fancy to the utmoſt. "Theſe crea- 
tures, it is obſerved, while they proſtitute themſelves for hire 
where they have no affection, are not without their amorous 
. to which love, pure love, is the ſole unadul- 
terated motive. Diogenes enjoyed this delightful envied 
happineſs. That Cynic became ſenſible of the power of her 
charms, and found her very kind; ſhe felt a particular reliſh 
in his naſtineſs, ſo that his poverty was no bar to his plea- 
ſure, as ſhe admitted him, without a fee, for her own 
gratification. This was repreſented to Ariſtippus by his 
ſervant, who could not bear to ſee his maſter ſpend ſuch 
large ſums as he did upon our harlot. But it was to no 
purpoſe. Ariſtippus anſwered, © I pay her well, not to pre- 
* vent others from enjoying her, but that I may enjoy her 
* myſelf*. Neither was this 3 at all diſturbed by 
being told, that Lais had no love for him: © I do not ima- 
© gine, replied he, that the wine I drink, or the fiſh I eat, 
love me, and yet I take a pleaſure in living upon them. 
Even Diogenes made ſport with his brother philoſopher on 
the occaſion: © You lie with a common whore, ſays the Cy- 
* nic to him; either forſake her, or be a Cynic like me.” 
Do you think it ridiculous, replied Ariſtippus, to embark 
Vol. VII. L. 1 
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on board a ſhip, which has carried ſeveral other paſſen- 
gers' (Y). : | 

Taſſoni gives us a very diverting deſcription of the dreſs 
in which theſe two philoſophers uſed to ramble about Lais's 
houſe. What a pretty thing, ſays that author, was it to 
ſee Diogenes the Cynic, with a cloak of coarſe cloth, all 
ragged and patched up, with a dirty face, without a ſhirt, 
and naſty and louſy, ſetting up for a lover, and walking be- 
fore the famous Lais's door; and, on the other hand, to ſee 
his rival, Ariſtippus, appear all perfumed, neatly dreſſed, 
ſpitting civet, looking with an evil eye upon the other, and 
climbing upon the wall ; while the lady ſtands at her win- 
dow, delighted not a little with ſeeing them walk in the 
dew (z). | 

Ariſtippus, however, was no ſlave to this paſſion ; he did 


not indeed eſcape that reflexion among the gibers, but he 


anſwered very appoſitely, I keep Lais, I am not kept by 
© her; I go to Lais's houſe, I have a right to do it; but 
© ſhe does not govern or rule over me, I am ſtill the maſter 
of this correſpondence, and can put a ſtop to it whenever 
< I pleaſe.” Yet, it might be ſtill objected, that he had not 
the power to pleaſe or will ſuch a ſtop. Mr. Bayle indeed is 
filent in that point, though he does not forget to obſerve, 
that the Cyrenaic philoſopher dedicated ſome of his writings 
to Lais; who, for her part, after all that is ſaid of her 
having a real affection for Diogenes, may, without a ſole- 
ciſm in the myſtery of gallantry, be ſuppoſed to yield to ad- 
mit him gratis merely becauie he was poor, pleaſed to let 
the world, and her rival Phryne, ſee the univerſal empire of 
her beauty extending its ſway alike over rich and poor ; at 
the ſame time copying the example of thoſe charitable phy- 
ſicians who viſit their poor patients gratis, making the rich 
ones pay the more for it. 
The report of her aſpiring at univerſal monarchy, by the 
force of her charms, is intirely in character, and is greatly 
countenanced by the few exceptions to it which we meet 
with in ancient writers. Bayle, with all his diligence, was 
able to find but one ſingle exception in which ſhe ſuffered 
a defeat : this was in attempting to ſubdue the continency of 
Xenocrates. It ſeems ſhe laid a wager, that ſhe would 


(Y) Athenzu* vhi ſupra. B-yle ter de Prch of Ponrdeanx, 
ſays there i, i Pu Verdier's bib- (2) Taft ”e:: diverſ 
liotheg. F. nc. ny geg, er prte l. c. 1: 
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oblige that philoſopher to divert himſelf with her at the ſport 
of love. To this end, ſhe feigned to be frightened, and, 


with that pretence, took ſanctuary in his houſe, and con- 


tinued there all night, but he did not touch her. When the 
wager was demanded, *< I did not pretend, faid ſhe, to lay a 


* wager about a mere block, but about a man;* To this 


ſingle exception may be oppoſed another, which perhaps 
will be thought a ſtill ſtronger proof of her univerſal empire, 
becauſe it is a ſingle exception in its kind. We are told, 


that of all the lovers of Lais, Ariſtotle of Cyrene was the 


only one that ſlighted her. After he had promiſed this cour- 
tezan, upon oath, that he. would take her with him into his 
own country, in caſe ſhe aſſiſted him in gaining the victory 
over his antagoniſts; when ſhe had done it, he evaded his 
oath, telling her in a letter, that he had raiſed a ſtatue to 
her at Cyrene, which was very much like her, 

It is not doubted but ſhe had a monument raiſed to her by 
the Greeks. Tatian charges it upon them, and mentions 
the ſculptor's name, Turnus (A). Such an inſtance of de- 
votion is agreeable enough to the debauched manners of the 
Corinthians. It is much more remarkable, that a woman 
who had followed the trade of a proſtitute all her life, and 
made it her chief pleaſure to diſtinguiſh herſelf by the great 
number of her victims, ſhould herſelf preſerve {till a heart 
ſuſceptible of real love: and to that degree, as to leave Co- 
rinth, where ſhe had always a crowd of lovers, and paſs into 


Theſſaly, to meet a young man called Hippolochus, with 
whom ſhe was paſſionately in love. In this ſtep ſhe de- 


parted notoriouſly from her character; and in this country 
ſhe fell a ſacrifice to the envy and jealouſy raiſed by her great 


beauty. Her rivals here, ſeeing themſelves fo much eclipſed, 


became deſperate, and reſolved to get rid of her at any rate: 
cruelty is the proper food of revenge : theſe furies, having 
conducted her into the temple of Venus, there ſtoned her to 
death. The temple afterwards carried a ſirname expreſſive 
of that crime committed in 'it, being called The temple of 
Venus the manſlayer ; or, Venus prophaned (B). A tomb 
was alſo built to i 

where ſhe was interred, on which an inſcription was put, to 


the following purport : * Proud Greece, invincible by her 


(a) Whence Bayle infers, that nor any other writer. 
Turnus muſt have been a very fa- (B) The firſt of theſe names is 
mous maſter in his art, and yet no given by Plutarch, the other by 
mention is made of him by Pliny, Athenzus, | 

Z 2 cou- 


ais, on the banks of the river Peneus, 
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© courage, has been vanquiſhed by the heavenly —_ of 
© this Lais, whom love begot and Corinth educated. Here 
© ſhe lies in the celebrated fields of Theſlaly*. The Co- 
rinthians alſo, in the ſuburbs of that city, erected a mo- 
figure of a lioneſs, 

reſting her fore feet on a ram. This is the account of this 
courtezan's death, which is given by Plutarch. However, 
this. opinion has not'been univerſally embraced ; ſome au- 
thors aſſerting, that ſhe was choaked with an olive ſtone, in 
which caſe, as Bayle obſerves, her death had happened much 
like that of Anacreon. Others pretend, that ſhe died in the 
venereal act. This was a glorious death, continues Bayle, 
for a perſon who had conſecrated herſelf to the ſervice of Ve- 
nus ; it was dying in the bed of honour, and when ſhe was 
giving ſignal proofs of her loyalty. Lais, in her profeſſion, 
did what Veſpaſian required from the emperors in theirs, 
There are lauthors who differ from Plutarch alſo with re- 
gard to her age when ſhe died, and tell us, that Lais lived 
to be old, and then turned bawd. This ſhe is reproached 
with by Claudian: Thus the Corinthian Lais, ſays he, 
grown rich by the love of young men, and the ſpoils of 
© two ſeas, when old-age came upon her, when the croud 
© of lovers forſook her, when ſhe was obliged to lie alone 
© all night, and there was ſeldom any knocking at her door, 
© when ſhe was frightened at her own face ſeen in the glaſs ; 


. C 8 ſhe would continue her ancient trade; ſhe turned 
6 


awd, and, though a decrepit old woman, ſhe could not 
c leave her beloved ſtew ; her inclinations were ſtill the ſame, 
« though ſhe could not gratify them. This laſt miſery is 
© the natural conſequence, and therefore ſurely a moſt pro- 
vidential puniſhment of this vice . The truth of this ſtory 
muſt reſt upon the author, and perhaps may be nothing more 
than a poetical piece of imagery. The circumſtance of be- 
ing frightened at the fight of her face in the glaſs was ap- 
parently borrowed from an epigram of Plato, in Greek, tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Auſonius, wherein ſhe is repreſented 
making the following ſpeech : I Lais, now grown an old 


woman, conſecrate my looking-glaſs to Venus. Let her, 


< whoſe beauty is everlaſting, uſe it everlaſtingly; it is a 

« {uitable piece of furniture for her whoſe everlaſting beauty 

muſt be pleaſed with uſing it everlaſtingly ; for my part, 

I have no longer any occaſion for it, ſince I do not care to 

fee myſelf in it as I am now, and I cannot fee myſelf as I 
was formerly”, | ; 
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LAMBECIUS. 


LAMBECIUS (PETER) a learned writer in the 
XVIIth century, was born in 1628 at Hamburg ; but went, 
while very young, into Holland, by the direCtion of the ce- 


lebrated Lucas Holſtenius, keeper of the Vatican library, 


who was his maternal uncle, and defrayed the expence of 
his education. From Holland he removed to Paris; and 
he made ſo quick a proficiency in literature, that, at 19 
years of age he obtained a good reputation in the learned 
world, by a work which he publiſhed with the title of Lu- 
cubrationum Gallianorum Prodromus (c). After this, he 
was retained by that famous patron of letters Charles de 
Montchal, archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, in whoſe houſe he re- 
ſided for the ſpace of eight months, and was two years at 
Rome with his eminence cardinal Barberini. He had taken 
his degree of doctor of law in France ſome years before, and, 


being appointed profeſſor of hiſtory on the 13th of June 1652, 


at Hamburg, he returned to his native place, ſettled there, 
and was made rector of the college in 1660. But in this 
ſtation he met with a thouſand vexations, being accuſed of 
heterodoxy, and even of atheiſm ; and, while his Jabours and 
writings were very bitterly cenſured, his ſcholars riotouſly 
refuſed all obedience to him. ; 

To provide a comfortable reſource againſt theſe troubles, 
he married a perſon with a large eſtate ; but this match pro- 
ved the completion of his misfortunes. This lady was old, 
and ſo covetous, that ſhe would not ſuffer her huſband to 
touch any of her pelf. She declared her mind ſo ſoon upon 
this ſubject, that the nuptials had not been celebrated a fort- 
night, when Lambecius, diſguſted, and weary of his condi- 
tion, left his houſe and his native country, with a reſolution 
never to return, Herein he did no more than follow the ad- 
vice of the queen of Sweden, who ſuggeſted this retreat to 
him. The firſt rout he took, was to the court of Vienna, 
where he had the honour of paying his reſpects to the em- 
peror of Germany; but he haſtened thence to Rome, and 
and there publicly profeſſed himſelf a Roman Catholic. It 


was this principle that had been the ſource of all his perſecu- 


tions at Hamburg. 

The truth is, he had been many years a convert to the 
Roman faith. The work was begun by Nihuſius, a famous 
proſelyte to that religion, who had the direction of his ſtudies 


(c) This is an eſſay of obſervations on Aulus Gellius. It was 


printed at Paris in 1647. 
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LAMBECIUS. 


in Holland; after which James Sirmond the Jeſuit com- 
pleted the buſineſs at Paris, ſo early as the year 1647 : and, 
though he kept his converſion a ſecret, continuing outwardly 
to profeſs Lutheraniſm ; yet the courſe of his education 
abroad made jt more than ſuſpected by his countrymen at 
home, who could not be impoſed upon by the maſk which 
he put on of conforming to the eſtabliſhed religion. Return- 
ing towards the end of the year 1662 to Vienna, the empe- 
ror received him very graciouſly, and, for a preſent ſub- 
ſiſtence, made him his ſublibrarian : and, May 26, 1663, 
he ſucceeded to the poſt of principal library-keeper (D), to- 
gether with the title of counſellor and Imperial hiſtoriogra- 
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pher. | 


He held this place as long as he lived, and acquired a preat 


reputation by the books which he publiſhed (E); and others, 


which he had begun, would have added till larger wings to 
his fame, had henot been prevented from finiſhing them by his 
death, which happened in April 1680, in the fifty-third year 
of his age; he was ſucceeded in the librarian's place by 
Daniel Nefelius, who ſays he died of a dropſy (F). 


(o) Upon the reſignation of 


Math. Mauchter, Th. D. 


(E) Beſides the eſſay on A. Gel- 
ius, he publiſhed Origines Ham- 
burgenſes, ſive liber rerum Hain- 
burgenſ. primus. —ab ann. 808 ad 
ann. 1225, &c. Hamb. 16 52, 4to. 
1. e. The antiquities of Hamburg, 
or The hiſtory of that city from its 
building in the year 808 to 1225: 
book the firſt, &c. He deſigned to 
bring down the hiſtory to his own 
time ; but he publiſhed only the 
ſecond book of it, Liber ſecundus 
Rer. Hamb. ab A. C. 1225 ad 
A. C. 1292, &c. Hamb. 1661, 
4to. i. e. The ſecond book of the 
hiſtory of Hamburg, from 1225 
to 1292, &c. To which is added, 
among other curioſities, A diſſer- 
tation upon an aſs playing on the 
harp, which is engraved on a 
tomb-ſtone in the cathedral church. 


He diſplayed very great learning 


in his Animadverſiones ad Codini 


Origines Conſtantinopolitanas et 
ad anonymi _—_— et ad Leonis 
Imp. oracula. Paris 1655, fol. 
i. e. Remarks on Codinus's anti- 
quities of Conſtantinople, &c. 
Our author alſo publiſhed ſome 
orations in 1660, and a catalogue 
of the MSS in the emperor's li- 
brary at Vienna. This was divi- 
ded into 8 vol. folio; but was left 
incomplete, by reaſon of his un- 
timely death. It was done in a 
critical and hiſtorical manner, and 
contains a great many very curious 
particulars, In this he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf from other compi- 
lers of catalogues, and has been 
copied lately among ourſelves, in 
the catalogue of the Harleian MSS 
repoſited in the Britiſh Muſæum, 
which treaſure was firſt opened for 
public uſe this preſent year 1659- 
(r) Mollorus in Iſag. ad hiſt. 
Cherſonenſ. Cimbriæ, tom. 3. 


P- 549. 
LAMBIN 


| LAMBIN. 
 LAMBIN (Denys) a noted commentator upon the 
claſſics in the XVIth century, was a native of Montrevil 


upon the ſea, in Picardy a province of France. Applying 


himſelf with indefatigable induſtry to polite literature, he 
made an extraordinary progreſs therein, eſpecially in the cri- 
tical knowledge of the claſſic authors. After ſome time he 
was taken into the retinue of cardinal Francis de Tournon, 
whom he attended into Italy, and where he continued ſeveral 
years. On his return to Paris, he was made king's profeſ- 
ſor of the belles lettres, which he had taught before at Amiens. 
He publiſhed commentaries upon Plautus, Lucretius, Cicero, 
and Horace, beſides ſeveral other pieces. He tranſlated alſo, 
from Greek into Latin, Ariſtotle's morals and politics, and 


ſeveral pieces of Demoſthenes and Æſchines. He died in 


1572, at the age of 56 years, of grief for the loſs of his friend 


Peter Ramus the logician, who had his throat cut, in the 


rand maſſacre of the Proteſtants, on the famous veſpers of 

t. Bartholomew. Lambin was even not without apprehen- 
ſions of ſuffering the ſame fate, notwithſtanding he was other- 
wiſe a good Catholic. He was married to a gentlewoman of 
the Ureſin family, by whom he had a ſon who ſurvived him, 
and publiſhed fome of his poſthumous works. 

The character of his genius is ſeen in his writings, by 
which he acquired the reputatfon of a great ſcholar ; but the 
prodigious heap of various lections with which he loaded his 
commentaries, render them very tedious. That upon Ho- 
race is generally moſt eſteemed, and that upon Cicero is the 
leaſt, on account of the liberty he has frequently taken to 
change the text according to his fancy, without any autho- 


rity from the manuſcripts, and againſt all the printed editions 


of that author. A liſt of his printed works is inſerted in the 
note (G). | . 


(6) Theſe are, Commentarii in 
Amilium Probum ſeu Cornelium 
Nepotem Commentarius in Ho- 
ratium; Commentarius in Plau- 
tum; Commentarius in Lucre- 
tium; Emendationes & annota- 
tiones in Ciceronem; De utilitate 
linguæ Græcæ & recta Græcorum 
Latine inter pretandorum ratione; 
Oratio de rationis principatu & 
recta inſtitutione; Oratio habita 
pridie quam lib. tert. Ariſtotelis 
de republica explicaret; De phi- 
loſophia cum arte dicendi conjun- 


genda oratio; Annotationes in 
Alcinoum de doctrina Platonis; 
Vita Ciceronis ex ejus operibus 
collecta; Epiſtolæ præfatoriæ; 
Epiſtolæ familiares; Ariſtotelis 
politica & libri de moribus, Lam- 
bino interprete; Adverſariæ De- 
moſthenis & Æſchinis orationes in 
linguam Latinam tranſlate; De- 
moſthenis oratio pro Cieſiphone 
argumento ejus Latino. Moreri 
from Teiſſier eloges des hommes 
ſavans & Saint Marth. in elog. 
doctor. Gall. I. 2. 


24 LAM. 
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LAMBRUN. 
LAMBRUN (MarGaARET) deſerves to be recorded 


for her courage, as much as any of the heroines of ancient 


Rome. She was a Scotch-woman, one of the retinue of 


Mary qucen of Scots, as was alſo her huſband, who dying of 
grief for the tragical end of that princeſs, his wiſe. took up a 
reſolution of revenging the death of both the one and the 
other upon queen Elizabeth. For that purpoſe, ſhe put on 
a man's habit, and aſſumed the name of Anthony Sparke, 
repaired to the court of the queen of England, carrying al- 
ways with her a brace of piſtols, one to kill Elizabeth, and 
the other to ſhoot herſelf, in order to avoid the hands of juſ- 


| tice: but her deſign happened to miſcarry by an accident, 
which ſaved the queen's life, One day, as ſhe was puſhing 


through the crowd to come up to her majeſty, who was then 
walking in her garden, ſhe chanced to drop one of the piſtols. 
This being ſeen by the guards, ſhe was ſeized in order to be 
ſent immediately to priſon ; but the queen, not ſuſpeCting her 

to be one of her own ſex, had a mind firſt to examine her. 
Accordingly, demanding her name, country, and quality, 
Margaret replied with an unmoved ſteadineſs, Madam, tho 
] appear in this habit, I am a woman; my name is Marga- 
© ret Lambrun; I was ſeveral years in the ſervice of queen Mary, 
my miſtreſs, whom you have ſo unjuſtly put to death, and 
by her death you have alſo cauſed that of my huſband, who 
died of grief to ſee ſo innocent a queen periſh ſo iniquitouſſy. 
Now, as I had the greateſt love and affection for both theſe 
« perſonages, I reſolved, at the peril of my life, to revenge 
© their death by killing you, who are the cauſe of both. I 
© confeſs to you, that 1 have ſuffered many ſtruggles within 
my breaſt, and have made all poſſible efforts to divert my 
© ;efolution to undertake ſo pernicious a deſign, but all in vain: 
„ found myſelf neceſſitated to prove by experience the cer- 
© tain truch of that maxim, that neither reaſon nor force can 
« hinder a woman from vengeance, when ſhe is impelled 
* thereto by love.“ As much reaſon as the queen had to be 
enraged with this diſcourſe, ſhe heard it with coolneſs, and 
anſwered it calmly: * You are then perſuaded that, in this 
* action, you have done your duty, and ſatisfied the demands 
* which your love for your miſtreſs and for your ſpouſe indiſ- 
« penſably required from you; but what think you now is it 
© my duty to do to you? This woman replied, with the 
fame unmoved hardineſs: © I will tell your majeſty frankly 
my opinion, provided you will pleaſe to let me know whe- 
ther you put this queſtion in the quality of a queen, yo = 
| © that 


1 
t 
f 
f 
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LAMIA. 
« that of a judge :* to which her majeſty profeſſing that it 
was made in that of a queen; then faid Margaret, «* Your 
© majeſty ought to grant me a pardon.* But what aſſurance 
© or ſecurity can you give me, ſays the queen, that you will 
© not make the like attempt upon ſome other occaſion ?” 
Lambrun replied ; Madam, a favour which is given under 
« ſuch reſtraint, is no more a favour, and, in ſo doing, your 
© majeſty would act againſt me as a judge.” The queen, 
turning to ſome of her council then preſent, ſays, © I have 
© been thirty years a queen, but don't remember to have had 
© ſuch a leclure ever read to me before: and immediately 
ranted the pardon entire and unconditional, as it was de- 
Fred, againſt the opinion of the preſident of her council, 


who ſaid, He thought her majeſty obliged to puniſh ſuch a 


Memoirs 
m Greg. 
Leti Vie de 
reine Eli- 
zabeth, 


daring offender. 


But indeed, as the caſe ſtood, Lambrun gave an excellent fro 
proof of her prudence, in begging the queen to extend her 1. 


generoſity one degree further, and grant her a ſafe condu 
out of the kingdom, till ſhe ſhould be ſet upon the French 
coaſt ; which Elizabeth complied with, 


LAMIA, a celebrated Grecian courtezan, was daughter 
of one Cleanor an Athenian. Being bred to muſic, ſhe fol- 
lowed the buſineſs of a player on the flute, an occupation far 
from reputable. She was at firſt indeed eſteemed for her ſkill 
in it, being no contemptible performer. But this trade ſoon 
led her to that of a courtezan. Facilis deſcenſus Averni : the 
deſcent from one to the other is very ſteep and ſlippery: 
however, ſhe managed her affairs very well in it, ſo that, 
after ſeveral proftitutions, ſhe became the concubine of Pto- 
lemy I, king of Egypt: but, being taken priſoner, with ſe- 
veral of her companions, in an engagement at ſea, near the 
iſland of Cyprus, where Demetrius Poliorcet gained the 


victory over Ptolemy, ſhe changed her maſter : for, being 


. 


brought to Demetrius, he was 0 much captivated with her, 
that tho' ſhe was much older than he, and then even in the de- 
Cine of her beauty, he took her into his train, and ſhe was 
eyer after the moſt beloved of his miſtreſſes (H). : 
This was the more remarkable, as he very ſoon grew diſ- 
guſted with his wife in her declining age; nor did his other 
miſtreſſes ſpare their railleries on this occaſion. He once at 
dinner aſked Demo, one of theſe ladies, what ſhe thought of 


(n) He was a lover to her alone, other women. Athenzus, lib. 13, 
though he was beloved by his p. 577. 


Lamia, 
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Lamia, who was playing on the flute while they were at ta- 
ble. She is an old woman,” anſwered Demo. When the 
deſert was brought, * Do you ſee, ſaid he to Demo, how many 
things Lamia ſends me.“ My mother, replied Demo, 


s would fend you a great many more, if you would alſo lie 


with her (1). This rebuke would have been inſolence in 
a modeſt woman. But theſe proſtitutes are, it is well 
known, allowed greater liberties than their betters, in whom 
it is called a fine fpirit, and is reliſhed as a ſmart point of wit, 
The truth is, Lamia ſupplied the decays of beauty by other 
equally enchanting charms. Beſides her extraordinary agi- 
lity in the venereal conflict, ſhe uſed, at thoſe extatic mo- 
ments, to bite his majeſty in the neck, which no doubt gaye 
Exquiſite pleaſure (K). | 

What wonder is it that a prince, ſo abandonedly laſcivious, 
became the ſcorn and contempt of the graver part of his court, 
and that all were not able to conceal their indignation ? We 
are told, that, ſome ambaſiadors coming from him to the court 
of Lyſimachus, this prince, at his leiſure hours, ſhewed them 
the marks of a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and gave 
them an account of his fight with that wild beaſt, with which 
he had been ſhut up by king Alexander ; whereon the am- 
baſſadors anſwered with a ſmile, that? their king had alſo been 
* ſeverely bit in the neck by a wild beaſt called Lamia 650 
All this while the miſtreſs baſked and revelled in the ſunſhine 
of the royal bounty, which flowed ſo liberally upon her, that 
no kind fof magnificence was ſpared in her manner of living. 
Did the miſtrelſes of kings uſe to take delight in immortali- 
Zing their names by ſtately buildings? Lamia copied the ex- 
ample, and, among other edifices, built a very beautiful por- 
tico at Lycone (M). To ſupport her extravagancies, the 
Athenians were loaded with taxes; and none vexed them 


Aa 
(1) Demo had been the concu- father, and whom Demetrius him- 
bine of Antigonus, Demetrius's ſelf loved afterwards. 


(x) 


Sive puer furens 

Impreſſit memorem dente labris notam, 

When on thoſe paſſive lips I find, 

Of frantic boiling kiſſes left behind. | 

Hor. Ode 13, lib. 1. 


See enough of this in Bayle's Dict. (Mu) A deſcription of it was pub- 
Article FLORA, Rem. (a). liſhed by one Polemon. Athenzus 
() Plutarch in Demetrio. ubi ſupra, 


more 


L 


LAMIA, 
more than the order Demetrius gave them, to find him im- 
mediately two hundred and fifty talents. The money was 
raiſed with a great deal of ſeverity and haſte ; and, when it 
was ready, he commanded them to ſend it to Lamia, and to 
thezother courtezans who waited upon her: It is for their 
« ſoap (N), faid he. This ſpeech, and that uſe of the money, 
grieved the Athenians more than the. loſs of it. Vet Lamia 
was not ſatisfied: over and above theſe ſums, ſhe obliged ſe- 
yeral perſons to furniſh her with money for an entertainment, 
which ihe was preparing for Demetrius; upon which ſhe 
ſpent ſuch a prodigious ſum, that a writer of comedies not 
unjuſtly ſtiled her Helepolis, i. e. The conqueror of cities. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe moſt tyrannical oppreſſions, the 
enſlaved Athenians adored the tyrant, and carried their adu- 
lations to that extravagant height, as to build a temple to this 
courtezan, under the name of Venus Lamia; and no doubt 
neither altars nor libations, nor hymns, were wanting i the 
ſacrifice. The incenſe of flattery, it is true, is always grate- 
ful; yet the flatterer is commonly held in;conternpt voy the 
object of facrihce. But here the ſacritice was impious, even 
in the religion of the Athenians : info much that Demetrius 
himſelf was ſurprized at it, and declared publicly, There was 
then not one citizen at Athens who had any courage (0). 
Theſe memoirs are the chief particulars of the part which 
this famous courtezan acted, while ſhe trod the ſtage of life; 
but we have no account either of the time of her firſt en- 
trance upon it, or her laſt exit from it: and, as to the reſt 
of her character, it is ſaid ſhe excelled in witty ſayings and 
ſmart repartees, of which Plutarch (Þ) relates the following 
ſtory : * Thonis (QQ), an Egyptian courtezan, had demanded 


(x) We ſhould ſay now pin- 
money. It 1s well obſerved, that, 


as for the Lamia's, all the ſoap 


and all the water in the whole 
world would not be ſufficient to 
clean and waſh thoſe who gave fo 
many talents, extorted from the 
people, to make lands and lord- 
ſhips everlaſting memorials of the 
laſciviouſneſ of ſuch proſtitutes, 
the execrable plagues of public 
ſtates, and the eternal infamy of 
thoſe who trifled their time away 
with them. Such women are pro- 
per inftruments to rob both the 


great and the meaner ſort of their 


Money , 


(o) To this purpoſe, Tiberius 
is ſaid, whenever he came from 
the ſenate-houſe, to cry out in the 
Greek tongue, Oh, how theſe 
© men are ready for flavery:' ſug- 
geſting thereby, That he himſelf, 
who would not ſuffer the nations 
under his government to be free, 
was yet aſhamed of the baſe pa- 
tience of thoſe flaves. Plutarch 


de Demetrio. 


(P) Ibid. 
(Q) That was her Egyptian 
name. The Greeks called her 


Archidice, ZElian with Kohnius's - 


notes. 
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| feriptions and Medals, was born the 26th of June 1644. 


LAMOIGNON,. 


a large ſum of money of a young man who was in love with you 
her ; whereupon the bargain was broke off, and the lover re- dil 
turned without doing any thing. In the night he dreamed pin 
that he enjoyed that woman, which cured him of his paſſion. to 
Thonis, hearing this, pretended the young man was obliged lie 


to pay her, and ſummoned him before the judges. Boccho- 
ns ſentenced the defendant to put into a purſe the ſum de- 
manded, and to move it to and fro, ſo as to make the ſha- 
dow of it fall upon Thonis. The judge hinted thereby, that 
opinion is nothing but the ſhadow of truth, and that enjoy- 
ment in a dream, was but the ſhadow of a real enjoyment.” 
Lamia, who was a competent judge in theſe matters, faid, 
one day, that the ſentence was unjuſt, becauſe the ſhadow of 
the purſe did not cure the courtezan of her Jonging to get the 
money; whereas the young man's dream had cured him of 

his love. Athenzus tells us, that ſhe brought Demetrius a 
daughter named Phila. | 


LAMOIGNON (CHrrtTitx FRANcis DE) marquis 
of Baville and baron of St. Yon, lord of Blanimenil, du 
Pleſſi- aux- Blois, and Ceriſay, preſident of the parliament of 
Paris, and honorary member of the Royal Academy of In- 


His father, who had all the qualities of an excellent magi- 
ſtrate, would not truſt the education of his ſon to any other 
perſon, but took the care of it himſelf, and entered into the 
minuteſt particulars of his firſt ſtudies. The love of letters, 
a true ſolid taſte, an exact knowledge of the true principles 
of the beſt method of ſtudy, were the fruits which the ſcholar 
reaped from this valuable education. Vet theſe were but the 


leaſt fruits of it. The parent was more attentive to form, in th 
his ſon, the Chriſtian, the ſubject, and the future magiſtrate, 2 
than the man of learning. He inſpired him more with the ut 
Jove of religion than letters, with a warmer zeal for his coun- 90 
try and for his prince, than for the arts and ſciences, and in- oy 
filled into him an ardour for probity and juſtice, in prefe- 2 
rence to diligence and capacity. He was put to the Jeſuits of 
college to learn rhetoric, and thoſe fathers made choice of I; 
pere Rapin to direct the ſtudies of a ſcholar of ſo great hopes. ki 
Afterwards he made the tour of England and Holland ; and, m 
having ſpent three years in his travels, he returned home, at 
and was the admiration of thoſe meetings which were regu- W 
larly held at his father's houſe by perſons of the firſt merit for i 


learning. Mr, Patin was aſtoniſhed at the knowledge which t} 
| | young 
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LAMOIGNON. 
young Lamoignon had in antiquity, and the fkill which he 
diſcovered in the choice and explication of medals. Pere Ra- 
pin conſulted his ſcholar upon the works which he preſented 
to the public, and the moſt celebrated poets of that time re- 
lied upon his taſte for the perfection of their productions. 

Theſe ſeveral branches of literature were however no more 
than his amuſements. The law was his real employ. The 
firſt preſident, who is appointed by the king, among other 
officers of the firſt rank, for the regulation of the ordonnances, 
trained his ſon to that important buſineſs ; with which view, he 
would have him at the bar a ſimple advocate for two years ſue- 
ceſſively. He was ſworn accordingly the 2d of Auguſt 
1663 : and his method of pleading changed the face of things 
there. The followers of the celebrated Le Maitre were 
ahamed of their ſwelling bombaſt, and affected erudition 
they became ſenſible that an advocate ought not to aim at 
fame, but rather to make himſelf believed ; that he ought to 
keep cloſe to the point before him, and make the circum- 
ſtances of the fact, with the application of the law thereto, the 
ſole object of his eloquence ; and that the true ſublime does 
not conſiſt in hyperbole ; and that a plain, but noble lan- 
guage, is that alone which becomes the defenders of juſtice 
and innocence, which ſeeks not either to aſtoniſh or dazzle. 
Upon the ſame model the imitators of Patru corrected the 
contrary defects; they learned to be pure and exact under his 
direction, without ſinking into a dry cold ſtile. In a word, 
it is certain, that the eloquence of the bar owes the perfection 
in which it is ſeen at this day to mr. de Lamoignon. April 
12, 1666, he was admitted a counſellor. 

Among the important commiſſions which he executed in 
that character, there was one, in 1688, that muſt have been 
a kind of ſacrifice on the part of his father. The plague raged 
at Soiſſons. The buſineſs was to ſtop the courſe; a dan- 
gerous employ, but neceſſary to the public. Mr. de Lamoig- 
non ſet out the next day after receiving the arret, and ſhewed 
as much prudence in the courſe of his commiſſion, as he had 
of firmneſs in accepting it. On February 15, 1671, he was 
raiſed to the place of maſter of the requeſts, and was appointed 
king's advocate-general in December 1673, in the room of 
mr. Bignon, In this. poſt he acquired a great reputation, 
and aboliſhed the ſhameful cuſtom of carnal copulation, 
which, in defiance of common modeſty, had been practiſed, 
in ſome caſes, from the earlieſt times ; and he once brought 
the judges to recede from an opinion which they had * 

icly 
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LAMOIGNON. 
licly declared. Thus, what Cicero's eloquence wrought 
upon Cæſar, in the cauſe of Ligarius, that of our advocate 


performed upon a whole chamber of judges. | 
In 1690 he obtained a grant of the reverſion of preſident 


of parliament, after the death of William de Neſmond his 


couſin, But, when that relation died in 1693, mr. de La- 
moignon reſigned the poſt to Adrian Alexander of Hannyvel, 
and continued to diſcharge the office of advocate-general till 
1698, when the poſt of prefidentſhip in the fame parliament, 
vacant by the death of mr. Talon, was conferred upon him 
by his majeſty ; and, after he had held it nine years, he was 


allowed to reſign in favour of his eldeſt fon, in 1707 (x); 


the king at the ſame time granting him the title of honorary 
preſident. His health beginning to decline, he was now no 
longer able to go through buſineſs with that vigour and zeal 
as he wiſhed, and the reſignation therefore was made with a 
deſign to draw himſelf out of the fatigue. However, this was 
a vain attempt ; buſineſs followed him in his retreat, and 


thoſe who could not have him for their judge, choſe him for 


arbitrator, 

In the midſt of all theſe employments, he always found 
time for ſtudy. This was his only pleaſure, A large and well- 
choſen library of books; his aſſiduous attention in the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions, of which he was admitted a mem- 
ber in 1704, and, by his majeſty's nomination, became preſi- 
dent the following year; the protection and countenance 
which he always afforded to learned men, and the connections 
which he conſtantly preſerved with the moſt celebrated wri- 
ters of his time; are ſo many indiſputable proofs, that his pre- 
dominant paſſion yielded only to the indiſpenſable obligations 
of his employs. The only work which he ſuffered to ſee the 
lizat, was his Pleader, Le Playdoier (s): 


But this is a mo- 


(R) He was named after his fa- 


ther Chretien Francoiſe, and was 


born in 1676, was received into 
the parliament in 1693, was made 
king's advocate in he chatelet che 
following yer, ard conn'eilor in 
parlia ent in 1698. The king 
granted! him the reverſion of the 
preſident s place, Aug. 30, 1706, 
and he took his ſeat May 7, 1507. 
Ee was appointed commander and 


Tegitcr ei his majeuy's orders, 


oO 


which he ruf gned in 1916, having 
the honour granted to him. In 
1705 he married Mary Louiſa 
Gon, dauchter of Lewis Gon, 


lord of 5roc, Bergonnu, Gignac, 


and i: Qneilhe, from the deſcen- 
dants of wh ch match, this branch 


of the fan is til in being. 
(S) Then, is alto a. letter of his 
u on the de h of mr. Beurdzloue; 


piimted at the end of the third 
teme du Voreme of that f. ther. 
nument 


r 


— 


LAM se 


nument of his eloquence, and his inclination to polite letters. 
He loved his friends tenderly: and there is a reply of his 


which does him honour, and ought to be immortalized. The 


king aſking him once, what he could have learned from one 
of his friends then in diſgrace : © I would tell you, fire, re- 
« plied he, if you ſhould command me to do it; but I am 
certain you will never lay ſuch a command upon me. Un- 
« der a prince like your majeſty, the duties of obedience are 
© never contrary to the obligations of friendſhip.” He died 
Auguſt 8, 1709, at the age of 65 years, and was interred in 


the ſame grave with his mother, in the church of St, Leu, Moreri, 


where his epitaph may be ſeen. In 1674 he married Mary 
Johanna Voyſin, daughter to Daniel lord of Pleſſis- aux-Bois 


from Jour- 
nal des ſa- 
vans for 


and Ceriſay, counſellor of ſtate in ordinary, and of Mary os. 


Talon, who brought him nine children, of whom the eldeſt 
ſon ſucceeded him in honour and eſtate. 


 LAMPRIDIUS (Errus) a Latin hiſtorian, who 
flouriſhed under the emperors Diocleſian and Conſtantine the 
Great, in the fourth century. We have of his writing the 
lives of four emperors, viz. Commodus, Antoninus, Dia- 
dumenus, Heliogabulus, and Alexander Severus, the two laſt 
of which he dedicated to Conſtantine the Great. The firſt 
edition of Lampridius, which was printed at Milan, aſcribes 


to him the life of Alexander Severus, though the manuſcript 


in the Palatine library, and Robert a Porta of Bologna, give 


it to Spartian for the writer of it. As they both had the ſame 


o, p. 
ſeq, * 


ſirname, Zlius, ſome authors will have them to be one and Vofius de 
the ſame perſon. Vopiſcus declares, that Lampridius is one _ Lai 


of the writers whom he imitated in his Life of Probus. 


LAMPRIDIUS (BznepicTt) of Cremona, a cele- 


brated Latin poet in the XVIth century. He followed John 


Laſcaris to Rome, and there taught Greek and Latin. After 
the death of pope Leo X. in 1521, he went to Padua, where he 
alſo inſtructed youth, more for the profit than the reputation 
of that employ. After ſome time he was. invited to Mantua 
by Frederic . who appointed him tutor to his ſon. 
It is obſerved of Lampridius, that he was of ſo timid a nature, 
that his friends could never prevail upon him to ſpeak in pub- 
lic, We have epigrams and lyric verſes of this author, both 
in Greek and Latin, which were printed ſeparately, and alfo 


among the deliciz of the Italian poets. His odes are obſerved | 


to 
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Pau! Jorius to be grave and learned. In them he aimed to imitate Pin- of 


2 Ballet. dar; but he wanted the force of that unrivalled poet. 5 
0 

LAMY (BERNARD) a learned French Proteſtant di- hi 

vine, was born at Mans in the year 1640. His father Alan ne 

Lamy, lord of Fontaine, though in no very eaſy circum- rel 

ſtances, yet reſolved to give him a genteel education, and 0: 

for that purpoſe provided particular maſters to inſtruc him; he 


but under theſe he made no great proficiency. The method 
which they practiſed, of obliging their pupils to learn the 
rules of Syntax by heart, did not ſuit the turn of his genius, 
and gave him a diſtaſte for the Latin language. This how- 
ever happened to be cured by the pleaſure he took in the ele- 
ments of the Roman hiſtory and geography, which were 
taught him by one of his maſters. Hence, as ſoon as his age 
would permit him, he was ſent to the college of Mans, to 
ſtudy under the fathers of the oratory. Here he made an ex- 
traordinary progreſs, not only in his humanities, but alſo in 
piety. 'The way of life, which theſe new maſters led, pleaſed 
him more than their lectures, and he reſolved to make it his 
choice. To that end he went to Paris in 1658, and entered 
into the inſtitution ; and immediately applied himfelf with an 
ardent zeal to fulfil all the duties of it, improving his mind 
by ſtudy, and perfecting his heart by the practice of all Chri- 
ſtian virtues. He had a great taſte for the ſciences, and he 
went through them all. He knew how to reconcile the 
amuſements of the belles lettres, and the flowers of rhetoric 
and poetry, with the ſtudy of the languages; the profound 
meditations of the mathematics with the thorns and briars of 
criticiſin ; the Pagan philoſophy with Chriſtian morality, and 
the liberal arts with the ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures ; toge- 
ther with rabbinical and theological literature, 
After he had completed his courſe of philoſophy at Sau- 


mur, under the father of Fontenelle, he went in 1661 to Oy 
Vendoſme, in order to go through his humanities, to perfect 5 
which he was ſent to Juilli in 1664. He entered into the 10 
prieſthood in 1667, and afterwards had the care of inſtruct- la 
ing the youth in the college of Mans. He diſcharged this r 
office for two years, and then returned to Saumur to ſtudy 
divinity. The fathers Le Port and Martin were his maſters MW ;. 
in this ſcience, and as ſoon as he had finiſhed his courſe un- N 
der them, he taught philoſophy in the ſame place, and after- le 


wards at Angiers. His attachment to the new philoſophy 
diſguſted ſeveral perſons, who continued ſtill under the 4 * 
| - 
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of Ariſtotle, inſomuch that they procured an order from court 
ebliging him to quit Angiers, In 1676, he was ſent to Greho- 
ble, where cardinal Camus, having an opportunity of knowing 
his merit, eongeived a great eſteem for him, would have him 
near his perſon, and drew-conſiderable ſervices from him, in 
relation to the government of his dioceſe. After contributing 
many years to the inſtruction and edification of that dioceſe, 
he went to reſide at Rouen, where he died January 29, 1715, 
at the age of 75 yeats His character is, that he was a mo- 
deſt man, a lover of peace, avoiding diſputes as much as poſ- 
ſible 3 he attacked no- body, and defended himſelf with mode- 
tation. He had a guick apprehenſion and an eaſy elocution; 
be wrote well both in French dend Latin, and carried his 
conjectures, as well as reaſoning, as far as they would go. 
The author of his life obſerves one particular worth remark.” 
ing, which is, that, almoſt all his works were imperfect, 
when they firſt came out of his hands. Either his: vivacity, 
or a natural levity, not brooking a long application to the ſame 
ſubject, would not ſuffer him to reviſe and finiſh them; but, 
when he reſolved to publiſh any thing, he reviſed it very caro- 
fully, both retrenching what was ſuperfluous, and ſupplyinpy 
the defects. Hence it is, that we ſee the laſt editions of his 
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Nouvelle maniere de demontrer Chriſt dans la derniere cone ete Ty 7 _ # | 
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LAN CIS I 


LAN CISI (Joux MANN) was born at Rome, of 
| honeſt parents, October 26, 1654. He went through his 
humanity ſtudies early, after which he completed his 
courſe in philoſophy in the Roman college, and ſtudied di- 
vinity for ſome time: but having, from his earlieſt years, 
had a turn to natural hiſtory, that taſte engaged him to Rudy 
medicine, to which he applied with great vigour. Anatomy, 
chemiſtry, and botany, were equally at firſt the ſubjects of 
his attention; and he alſo ſtudied — which he 
thought might be of uſe; and for that purpoſe he read the 
elements of Vitale Giordani. In 1672 he was created doc- 
tor of philoſophy and phyſic. The experience which he 
acquired by this means, and the advances which he made in 
| his profeſſion from this'time, brought him into ſo much re- 
putation, that, in 1675, he obtained the place of phyſician 
| im ordinary to the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt in Saſſia. Here 
| he had the advantage of ſeeing the practice of John Tira- 
corda, fiſt phyſician to this hoſpital; and he made new im- 
provements by his diligence in attending the patients, and 
writing the hiſtory of their ſeveral caſes; He quitted this 
poſt in 1678, when he was admitted a member of the col- 
| lege of St. Saviour in Lauro, where he ſpent five years in 
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| | reading the beſt authors upon phyſic. In 1684 he was ap- 
Re (CY, * e veau 1 ſteme du R. P. Hardouin 

7 He, = eſuite, touchant la 'derni@re Pa- 

| 133 2 Jeſus Chriſt; Second ſuite 

= u Traitẽ hiſtorique du I'ancienne 
Lee, S ve p<. 1 des Juifs &c; Reflexjonsſur 
| / ts que ques diſſertations de T auteur 
[ gr Ort de Panalyſes des evangiles, &c; 
_- ” a1 Troifieme ſuite du Traits hiſtori- 
EYE WOE: „que, &c; Reponſe a la lettre du 
fer 2 25 Tillemont ſur la, derniere 
[ | aque de nctre Seigneur; Qua- 
2 abeetime ſuite du trite HS 
Vader, ; Reficxions ſur le ſyſtem de 


| 72 FgHaptiſte miſes en ordre geometri- 
A C N Ae obs f n a un letue de 
Es e m, Piet n 0 0 5 le ob 
| e mal des Scavans du 21 Mars 1695 
I Ae. Vit Ae (eee ute du traité biſto- 
. rique, &c; Reſſexions fur la lettre 


diu, dogcur de Sorbenne a un 
dofteur de la meme maiſon et fur 
Phiftoire evangeliaue du-Pezron; 


[ 1 Louis de Loon touchant la derniere 
cer 4 Paque de J. C. &c. avec lis preu- 
bal. fee ves de deux priſons de 8. Jean 


Lettre pour ſervir de reponſe a un 
- memoire de m. Witaſſe, inſeree 

dans le Journal des Scavans; Repli- 
que a la lettre de m. Witaſſe; Six- 


ieme ſuit du traitẽ hiſtoriquę, &c. 


Lettres au fevetend pere D. G. B. 
—ay ſujet de ſes reflexions ſur le 
ſyſteme du pere Lami ; Apparatus 
Biblicus, five manuductio ad ſa- 


tio, ava & locupletata omnibus 


Evangdliſtarjyn, in apparata chro- 
nologieo & yeggraphico 5 Defenſe . 


de Pangten,, ſentiment de Vegliſe , 
a * C44 rere 11 4 4 44-\ *® 
Latine touchant office de 8. Mag- 


delaine,  &c ;. Methode d'elire 
Vecriture en une annee ; Traits. 
de perſpective, &c; De taberna- 
culo. Fœderie, de Senta Civitate 
Jeruſalam & de Templo, libri 
ne 
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of | pointed profeſſor of anatomy in the. college of , Sapientia, 


which office he diſcharged for thirteen years with great repu- 


tation. : ws | 

. In 1688 pope Innocent XI. choſe him for his phyſician and 

5 private chamberlain, though he was yet not above thirty- four 
3 


years of age. This pope alſo, ſome time after, gave him a 
J canon's ſtall in the church of St. Laurence and St. Damaſus ; 
4 but this he held only during the life of that pontiff, after 
* whoſe death he reſigned. | | 


Cardinal Altieri Camerlinga made him his vicar for the in- 
g ſtallation of doctors of phyſic, in which poſt he was conti- 
nued by cardinal Spinola, who ſucceeded Altieri; and after- 


wards pope Clement XI. gave it him as long as he lived. In 
1699, pope Innocent falling ſick, Lanciſi was, ordered, 

among others, to attend him: accordingly, he never left the 
" pontiff's bed-ſide during his whole illneſs. After Innocent's 
death, he was choſen phyſician to the conclave; and Cle- 
ment XI, ſucceeding to St. Peter's chair, made Lanciſi his 
1 firſt phyſician and private chamberlam. „ 
The reſt of his life was employed in the practice of his pro- 
feſſion, and in writing books. He died January 21, 1720, 
. at the age of 65 years. He had collected a library of more 
than twenty thouſand volumes, which he gave, in his life- 


5 time, to the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt, for the uſe of the 
in public, particularly for that of the young ſurgeons and phyſi- 


. cians, who attended the patients in that hoſpital. This no- 
"if ble benefaction was opened in 1716; the pope, attended by 
a great number of cardinals, being preſent. We ſhall give- 
. a catalogue of his works below (v). 

le . LAN- 


15 Lanciſi archiatri pontificii- Opera importata, &c. 17153 Diſſertatio 
5 quæ hactenus prodierunt omnia, de recta medicorum ſtudiorum in- 
N &. Genevæ 1718, 2 vol. 4to. ſtituenda, &c, Rom. 1715, 4to 
41 The firſt volume contains the fol- and 8 vo, and again Avignone 
an lowing pieces : De ſubitaneis mor- 1715, 8vo; Item ibid. 1718, 8vo; 
8 tibus libri duo. Romæ, 4to.; Item Humani corporis anatomica ſynop- 
8 | Lucz 1707, 4toz Item Venetiis ſis; Epiſtola ad J. Baptiſt. ian; 
21 1708, 4to; Item Lipfiæ 1709, 4to; chi de humorm ſecretionibus et 
3 | Diſſertatio de nativis deque adven- genere ac præcipue debilis in he- 
ic titiis Romani coli qualitatibus, pate ſeparatione An acidum ex 
oy Kc. Romæ 1711, 4to; De noxiis ſanguine extrahi queat. N. B. 
te Paludum effluviie, lib. duo. Romz The negative had been maintained 
I” 1717, fol. The contents of the by mr. Boyle; Epiſtolz duz de 


(v) Theſe follow : Johan. Mar. 


fecond volume are, Diſſertatio 


Aiftorica de Bovilla Peſte ex Cam- 


aniz finibus, an. 1713; Latio 


triplici inteſtinorum polyps ; De 
phyſiognomia; De ſe cot ntis 
Aaz ahiu.& 5 
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L ANC RE T, &c: 


LANC RE T (Nicol As) a French painter, and 2 
diſciple of Watteau, was born at Paris, in 1690, and had 
great part of his education under Jillot, which was com- 
pleated by Watteau. He always propoſed nature for his 
object, made a great many ſtudies, and tried to follow Wat- 
teau's taſte, but could never attain to the neatneſs of that 
maſter's pencil, nor the delicacy of his deſign ; yet his com- 
palitions are agreeable. He was of the academy of Paris, 
and died there in the 53d year of his age: there are a great 
many prints after his paintings, 


LANCRINCK (PROS PER HENRIcUs) an excellent 
painter in the Engliſh ſchool, though of German extraction, 
was moſt probably born about the year 1628. His father, 
r ſoldier of fortune, came with his wife and only ſon, 

roſper, into the Netherlands ; and, that country bein 
then embroiled in war, procured a colonel's command, which 
he enjoyed not many years, dying a natural death at Ant- 
werp. His widow, being a diſcreet woman, ſo managed her 


. ſmall fortune, as to maintain herſelf ſuitable to her huſband's 


quality, and give her ſon a liberal education, deſigning him 
for a monaſtery ; but early diſcovering a natural genius to 
painting, by his continually ſcrawling on paper, ſhe was 
obliged to comply therewith, though with the greateſt re- 
JuQtancy, and put him to a painter, from whom, it is likely, 


animæ; De ortu, vegetatione, ac 
textura fungorum 3 


Plinianæ 
villæ ruderibus; Forma ac me- 
thodus deſcribendi morborum hiſto- 
ria; Lucubratio de Virgine quo- 
dam Callienſi, &c. Rome 1682, 
8vo; Anatomia per uſo et intel- 
ligenza del diſegno, &c; Diſſer- 
tatio de ratione philoſophandi in 
arte medica, &c; Epiſtola ad ]. 


Fantonum; Diſſertatio epiſtolaris 


de lumbrico lato; diſſertazione 
epiſtolare intorno all' epidemia di 
Buoi; Regionamento intorno 
all' epidemia de Cavalli, &c; 


. Littera al ſign. Antonio Valliſ- 


nieri ſopra il retrova mento 
della famoſe Tavole anatomiche 
di Barthol. Euſtachi da San-Seve- 


rino; Tabulz anatomicæ illuſtris 


viri Barthol, Euſtachii, &c. Romæ 


1714, fol.; De morbo, interitu, et 
funer eampliſſ. viri D. Horatii Al- 


bani—Clementis XI.— germanio 
fratris; Lettera al ſign. Antonio 


Valliſnieri con la quale ſi ritratto 
alcuni ſuoi errori, &c; Michaelis 
Mercati—Metallotheca, opus polt- 
humum—Studio- Lancifi illuſtra- 
tum Romz. 1718, fol.; Appen- 
dix ad Bibliothecam Vaticanam 
Michaelis Mercati, &c. Romæ 
1719, fol.; Diſſertatio de vena 
ſine pari; De ſtructura uſuque 
3 diſſertatio; Epiſtols 

uz ad J. Morgagnium ; Diſſer- 
tatio epiſtolaris de natura et præ- 
ſagio Dos nautis in tem- 
peſtate apparentium. Rome 1720, 
8vo.Moreri from Lanciſi eloge. 
From Journal de Veniſe, tom. 33 
et Niceron, tom. 12. | he 
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LANCRINCK. 


he learned the rudiments of his art ; but his chief preceptor 
was the city-academy of Antwerp. | 

His advances in the ſcience were prodigious, and his na- 
tural genius being for liberty, led him to that delightful 
branch of painting, landſkip, wherein he had the advantage 
of mynheer Van 3 collection, which was very large, 
and full of curious pieces of all the eminent maſters of Europe. 


Mr. Lancrinck made his principal ſtudy after Titian and 


Salvator Roſa, and was ſoon taken notice of. 

His mother dying, he came to his fortune young, and, be- 
ing admired for his performances, came to England, where 
he met with a reception ſuitable to his great merit. Sir Ed- 
ward Sprag, that noble ſea- commander, being a great lover of 
painting, became his patron, and recommended him to ſeveral 
perſons of quality, and the virtuoſi of that time; amon 
whom was ſir William Williams, whoſe houſe was finely 
adorned with this maſter's pictures, but was not long after 
moſt unfortunately burnt ; ſo that, of this great painter, 
there are but very few finiſhed pieces 3 he baving 
beſtowed the greateſt part of his time, while in England, on 
that gentleman's houſe. * He was alſo much courted by fir 
Peter Lely, who employed him in painting the grounds, land- 
ſkips, flowers, ornaments, and ſometimes the draperies of 
thoſe pictures, he intended to gain eſteem by. 

As to his performances in landſkip only, they were won- 
derful, both for the invention, harmony, colouring, and 
warmth ; but, above all, ſurprizingly beautiful and free in 


their ſkies, which, by general conſent, excelled all the 


works of the moſt eminent painters in this kind. This may 
appear by ſome pieces of his yet to be ſeen in the cuſtody of 
thoſe curious lovers of art, mr. Henley, mr. Trevox, and 
mr. Auſten, the father of which laſt was his great friend and 
patron. His views are generally broken, rude, and uncom- 
mon, having in them ſome glarings of light well underſtood, 
and warmly painted. ; 

He painted a cieling at the houſe of Richard Lent, eſq; 
at Cauſham in Wiltſhire near Bath, which is worth ſeeing, 
He practiſed moreover drawing after the life, and ſucceeded 
well ia ſmall figures, which were a great ornament in his 
landſkips, and wherein he imitated the manner of Titian. 

Mr. Lancrinck, being of a debonnaire temper, had a nu- 
merous acquaintance, among whom was mr. Robert 


Hewit, who, being a great lover of painting, at his death 
A a 3 left 
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left behind him a large and noble collection of pictures. He 
was a good bottle- companion, and excellent company; be- 
ing alſo, at the ſame time, à great ſavourite of the ladies, 
through his complaiſance and comely appearance. But, 
amidſt all theſe delights, little of the latter part of his life was 
employed in painting: and he was thought to ſhorten his 


days by a too free indulgence of them; for he died in his 


middle age in Auguſt 1692. No one of his time gave greater 
teſtimony of a true love to, and a greater knowledge in, 
painting, than mr. Lancrinck; witneſs his noble and well- 


choſen collection of pictures, drawings, prints, antique heads, 


and models, that he left behind him, moſt of which he 
brought from bey ond- ſea. 


LANFRANC, an archbiſhop in the XIth century, was 
by birth an Italian, and a native of Pavia, being ſon. of a 
counſellor to the ſenate of that town ; but, loſing his father in 
his infancy, he went to Bologna, and, having-proſecuted; his 


ſtudies for ſome time, removed thence' into France in the 


reign of Henry I, .and taught ſchool ſome time at Avranches 
in that kingdom : but being robbed, and tied to a tree in a 
wood on the road, in a journey which he made to Rouen, he 
continued in that condition till next day, when being releaſed 
by ſome paſſengers on the road, he retired to the abbey of 
Bec, lately founded, and there took the monks habit. He 
was elected prior of this religious houſe in 1044; and, in 
1049 he made a journey to Rome, where he declared his ſen- 
timents to pope Leo IX. againſt the doctrine of Berenger, 
who had wrote him a letter, which gave room to ſuſpect 
Lanfranc to be of his opinion. Soon after he aſſiſted in the 
council of Verceil, where he expreſsly oppoſed Berenger's 
notions (x). He returned a ſecond time to Rome in the 
year 1059, and aſſiſted in the council held at the Lateran by 
pope Nicholas II, in which Berenger abjured the doctrine 
that he had till then obtained. Lanfranc now obtained a 
diſpenſation from the holy father, for the marriage of Wil- 
liam duke of Normandy with a daughter of the earl of Flan- 
ders his, couſin. | 

Our prior, on his return to France, rebuilt his abbey at 
Bec, but was ſoon taken from it by the duke of Normandy, 
who made him abbot of St, Stephen's at Caen in that province. 


(x), He wrote a book alfo againſt Berenger, which is {till extant 
under the ritie of De eorpore & Tanguine Domini noſtri. 
| = This 
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This duke, coming to the poſſeſſion of the crown of England, 
ſent for Lanfranc, who was elected archbiſhop of Canturbury 


In 1070, in the room of Stigand, who had been depoſed by the 


pope's legate. He was no ſooner conſecrated to this metro- 
political ſee, than he wrote a letter to pope Alexander II, 
begging leave to reſign it; but that being not complied with, 
he afterwards ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to beg the pall; but 
Hildebrand anſwering, in the pope's name, that the pall was 
not granted to any perſon in his abſence (v), he went thither 
to receive that honour in 1071. Pope Alexander paid him a 


particular reſpe&, in riſing to give him audience. This 


pontiff had a ſpecial regard for him, having ſtudied under 
him in the abbey of Bec, and kiſſed him inſtead of pre- 
ſenting his flipper for that obeyſance. Then Alexander, 
not ſatisfied with giving him the ufual ordinary pall, in- 
veſted him with that pall which he himſelf had made uſe of 
in celebrating maſs. Before his departure, Lanfranc de- 


fended the metropolitical rights of his ſee againſt the claims 


of the archbiſhop of York, and procured them to be con- 
firmed by a national ſynod, held at Wincheſter in 1072. 
He called another national council in 1075, wherein ſeveral 
rules of diſcipline were eſtabliſhed. 


At length, preſuming to make ſome remonſtrances to 


the Conqueror, upon ſome oppreſſions of the ſubjects, tho? 
he offered them with a becoming reſpect, the monarch re- 
ceived them with diſdain, and aſked him, with an oath, if 


he thought it poſſible for a king to keep all his promiſes. 


From this time our archbiſhop loſt his majeſty's favour, and 
was obſerved afterwards with a jealous eye. 

Some years before this, Gregory VII. having ſummoned 
him ſeveral times to come to Rome, to give an account of his 
faith, at length ſent him a citation to appear there in four 
months, on pain of ſuſpenſion. Lanfranc, however, did 
not think proper to obey the ſummons. He died on the 
28th of May, 1089, in the 19th year of his epiſcopate. He 
has the character of a great ſtateſman, as well as that of a 
learned prelate. He rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury, 
re-eſtabliſhed the chapter there, repaired other churches 
and monaſteries in his dioceſe, obtained the eftates of the 
church, which had been alienated, to be reſtored to it, and 


(x) Rapin, in his hiſtory of ſent to England both to Auſtin, 
England, obſerves, that Hilde- Juſtus, and Honorius, 2rchbiſhops 
brand had forgot that the pall was of this ſee. 
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maintained the eccleſiaſtical immunities. A remarkable 
ſuit, which he carried againſt Odo, biſhop of Bayeux and 
earl of Kent, put him in poſſeſſion of five and twenty eſtates, 
which had been uſurped by that prelate. Lanfrane, beſides 
his piece againſt Berenger, already mentioned, wrote ſeveral 


others, which were publiſhed, in one volume, in 1647, by 


father Dom. Lac D'Acrie, a Benedictine monk, of the con- 
gregation of St. Maur (2). =p | | 


_ LANFRANCO (Giovanni) an eminent Italian 
painter, was born at Parma, on the ſame day with Dome- 
nichino, in the year 1581. His parents, being poor, car- 
ried him to Placenza, . to enter him into the ſervice of the 
count Horatio Scotte. While he was there, he was always 
drawing with coal upon the walls, paper being too ſmall for 


him to ſcrawl his ideas on. The count, obſerving his diſ- 


poſition, put him to Auguſtus Caracei ; after whoſe death he 
went to Rome, and ſtudied under Annibale, who ſet him 
to work in the church of St. Jago, belonging to the Spa- 
niards, and found him capable enough to be truſted with 
the execution of his deſigns ; in which Lanfranco has left it 


a doubt, whether the work be his or his maſter's. 


His genius lay to painting in freſco, in ſpacious places, 
as we may perceive by his grand performances, eſpecially 
the cupola of Andrea de Laval, wherein he has ſucceeded 
much better than in his pieces of a leſſer ſize. The guſt of 
his deſigning he took from Annibale Caracci ; and as long 
as he lived under the diſcipline of that illuſtrious maſter, he 
was always correct; but, after this maſter's death, he gave 
a looſe to the impetuoſity of his genius, without minding the 
rules of his art. He joined with his countryman Siſto Ba- 
dalocchi, in etching the hiſtories of the Bible, after Ra- 
phael's painting in the Vatican; which work, in conjunction 
with Badalocchi, he dedicated; to his maſter Annibale. 
Lanfranco painted the hiſtory of St. Peter for pope Ur- 
ban VIII, which was engraved by Pietro Santi. He did other 
things in St. Peter's church, and pleaſed the pope ſo much 
that he knighted him. 32361 | 

Lanfranco was happy in his family : his wife, who was 
very handiome, brought him ſeveral children, who, being 


(2) This collection contains rences of Caſſian; a book of let- 
commentaries upon St. Paul's E- ters, &c. to which is pre fixed our 
iſtles; notes upon ſome confe- archbiſhop's life. 
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wn up, and delighting in poetry and muſic, made a fort 
Parnaſſus in his: houſe. His eldeſt daughter ſung finely, 


and played well on ſeveral inſtruments. He died at 66 


ears of age, anno 1647. Lanfranco's genius, heated by 
is ſtudying Correggio's works, and, above all, the cupola 
at Parma, carried him in his thoughts even to enthuſiaſm, 
He earneſtly endeavoured to find out the means of pro- 
ducing the ſame things; and that he was capable of great 
enterprizes, one may ſee by his performances at Rome and 
Naples. Nothing was too great for him; he made figures of 
above 20 feet high in the cupola of St. Andrea da Laval, 
which have a very good effect, and look below as if they 


were of a natural proportion. In his pictures one may per- 


ceive, that he endeavoured to join Annibale's firmneſs of 
deſign to Correggio's guſt and — He aimed alſo at 
giving the whole grace to his imitation, not conſidering 
that Nature, who is the diſpenſer of it, had given him but a 
ſmall portion. His ideas indeed are ſometimes great enough 
for the greateſt performances, and his genius could not ſtoop 
to correct them, by which means they are often unfiniſhed. 
His eaſel pieces are not ſo much eſteemed as what he painted 
in freſco vivacity of wit and freedom of hand being very 
proper for that kind of painting. | 

Lanfranco's guſt of deſigning reſembled his maſter's ; that 
is, it was always firm and grand ; but he loſt ground at 
length, in point of correctneſs. His grand compoſitions are 
full of tumult : examine the particulars, and you will find 
the expreſſions neither elegant nor moving. 

His colouring was not ſo well ſtudied as that of Annibale, 
the tints of his carnations and his ſhadows are a little too 
black. He was ignorant of the claro obſcuro, as well as his 
maſter ; though, as his maſter did, he ſometimes practiſed it 
by a good motion of his underſtanding, and not by a prin- 
ciple of art, | | 

Lanfranco's works came from a vein quite oppoſite to 
thoſe of Domenichino ; the latter made himſelf a painter in 
ſpite of Minerva; the former was born with a happy ge- 
nius. Domenichino invented with pain, and afterwards 
digeſted his compoſitions with a ſolid a work Lanfranco 
left all to his genius, the ſource whence flowed all his pro- 
ductions. Domenichino ſtudied to expreſs the particular 
paſſions; Lanfranco contented himſelf with a general ex- 
preſſion, and followed Annibale's guſt of deſigning. Dome- 
nichino, whoſe ſtudies were always guided by reaſon, — 

crea 
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creaſed his capacity to his death : Lanfranco, who was ſup- 
ported by an exterior practice of Annibale's manner, di- 
miniſhed his every day after the death of his maſter. ' Do- 
menichino executed his works with a ſlo and heavy hand; 
Lanfranco's hand was ready and light. To cloſe all, it is 
hard to find two pupils, bred up in the ſame ſchool and born 
under the ſame planet, more oppoſite one to the other, and 
of ſo contrary tempers ; yet this oppoſition does not hinder, 
but that they are both to be admired for their beſt productions. 


LANGBAINE (GeRraRD) a learned Engliſh 
writer in the 17th century, was ſon of mr. William Lang- 
baine, and born at Barton-kicke in Weſtmoreland about the 
year 1608. He had the firſt part of his education in the free- 
ſchool at Blencow in Cumberland, whence he was removed 
to Queen's college in Oxford, at the age of 18 years, in the 
beginning of 1626, and being == a poor ſerving child, 
became afterwards a tabarder, or ſcholar upon the founda- 
tion, and thence a fellow of the college. He took his firſt 
degree in arts in 1630, and commenced A. M. in 1633, 


and D. D. in 1646. He had acquired a good reputation in 


the univerſity ſome years before he appeared in the literar 
republic in 1636, when his edition of Longinus de bo 
eloquentia, &c. was printed at Oxford in 8vo, This was 
followed by ſeveral others, which were ſo many proofs of 
his loyalty to king Charles I, after the breaking out of the 
civil wars, and his Zeal for the Church of England, in op- 
poſition to the covenant (A). | | 


0 (a) The firſt of theſe was A printed at London, 1680. 3. A 


£3 
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brief diſcourſe relating to the 
times of Edw. VI. or, the ſtate 
of the times, as they ſtood in the 
reign of king Edw. VI.“ by wa 

of preface to a book, ;ntituled, 
The true ſubje&t to the rebel, 
or the hurt of ſedition, &c. writ- 
ten by fir John Cheek, knt. Ox- 
ford, 1641, 4to. To this dr. 
Langbaine prefixed the life of fir 
John Cheek. 2. Epiſcopal inhe- 
xitance, &c. Oxford, 1647, 4to. 
to which is added, A determi- 
pation of the late learned biſhop 
of Salisbury [Davenant] Engliſh- 


| ed. Theſe two pieces were re- 


review of the covenant, &c. print- 
ed, without his name, in '1644, 
and again in 1661, with' an ad- 
vertiſement, importing the reaſon 
of his not owning it in the firſt 
edition to be ſome harſh expreſſions 
againſt the framers of the cove- 
nant, to which his zeal to his ma- 
8 righteous cauſe prompted 
im, againſt his moderate genius. 
4. There is alſo aſcribed to him 
A view of the new directory, and 
a vindication of the ancient litur- 
gy of the Church of England, &c. 
Oxford 1645, 4to. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe writings, with his literary merit, made him very 

pular in that univerſity, ſo that in 1644 he was unani- 
mouſly elected keeper of their archives, and, at the latter end 
of the year following, provoſt of his college, both which 
places he held till his death, which happened Feb. 10, 
1657-8. He was interred about the middle of the inner- 
chapel of Queen's-college, having, a little before, ſettled 
241. per ann. on a free- ſchool at the place of his nativity, 
towards the purchaſing of which, he received twenty pounds 
from a certain doctor of Oxford, who deſired to have his 
name concealed, Our author was much eſteemed by ſeveral 
learned men of his time, and held a literary correſpondence 
with archbiſhop Uſher and mr. Selden (B). By the intereſt 
of this laſt, he was ſcreened from the perſecutions of the 
then prevailing powers ; to which he fo far ſubmitted, as to 
continue quiet, without oppoſing them, in the reſolution of 
employing himſelf in promoting the itudy of learning (c), 
and preſerving the diſcipline of the univerſity, as well as of 


(B) Some of his letters to the 
archbiſhop are printed in the Ap- 
o__ to his grace's life, by dr. 

arr; and eleven others, to mr. 
Selden, have been publiſhed by 
mr. Thomas Hearne, in the firſt 
part of his Appendix to Leland's 
Collectanea, vol. v. p. 270, 288, 


& ſeq, 


(e) This appears in ſome mea- 


ſure from the books he publiſhed, 
which, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, are, Anſwer of the chan- 
cellor, maſters and ſcholars of the 
univerſity of Oxford, to the pe- 
tition, &c. of the city of Oxford, 
preſented to the committee for re- 
gulating the univerſity, the 24th 
of July, 1649, Oxford, 1649, 4to. 
and 1678. A defence of the rights 
and privileges of the univerſity of 
Oxford, &c. publiſhed by James 
Harrington, &c. Oxford 1690, 
4to. Quzitiones pro more ſolenni 
in Veſperus propoſitæ ann. 1651, 
Oxford, 1658, 4to. publiſned by 
Thomas Barlow, afterwards bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, among ſeveral 
kttle pieces of learned men, Pla- 
tonicorum aliquot qui etiamnum 


ſuperſunt Græcorum & Latino- 
rum ſyllabus alphabeticus, Ox- 
ford, 1667, at the end of Alcinoi 
in Platonicam philolophi:m intro- 
ductio, by dr. John Fell, dean of 
Chriſt-Church. The foundation 
of the univerſity of Oxford, with 
a catalogue of all the founders 
and principal benefactors of all 
the colleges, and total number of 
ſtudents, &c. Lond. 1651, from 
the tables of John Scot, printed 
in 1622. The foundation of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, &c, 
printed with the former. He like- 
wiſe laboured very much in finiſh- 
ing archbiſhop Uſher's Chrono- 
logia ſacra, but died when he had 
almoſt brought it to an end. Bar- 
low completed it. Our author 


likewiſe tranſlated into Latin 


Reaſons of the preſent judgment 


of the univerſity concerning the 


ſolemn league and covenant ; and 
aſſiſted Sanderſon and Zouch in 
drawing up thoſe reaſons. He 
alſo tranſlated into Engliſh, from 


the French, A review of the coun- 


cil of Trent, Oxford, 1638, fol. 


his 
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his own college; and with what ſpirit he ſupported that, is 
beſt ſeen in the following paſſages of two letters, one to 
Uſher and the other to Selden. In the firſt, dated from 
Queen's-college, Feb. 9, 1646-7, he gives an account of 
himſelf as follows: * For myſelf, I cannot tell what ac. 
count to make of my preſent employment. I have many 
< irons in the fire, but of no great conſequence. I do not 
© know how ſoon I ſhall be called to give up, and am there 
fore putting my houfe in order; digeſting the confuſed 
© notes and papers left me by ſeveral predeceſſors, both in 
© the univerſity and college, which I purpoſe to leave in a 
© better method than I found them. At mr. Patrick Young's 
© requeſt, I have undertaken the collation of Conftantine's 
© Geoponics, with two MSS. in our public library, upon 
c which I am forced to beſtow ſome vacant hours. In 
© our college I am ex officio to moderate worry 4 diſputa- 
© tions once a week. My honoured friend, dr. Duck, has 
given me occaſion to make ſome enquiry after the law (p). 
© And the opportunity of an ingenious young man, come 
< Jately from Paris, who has put up a private courſe of ana- 
© tomy, has prevailed with me to engage myſelf for his au- 
© ditor and ſpectator three days a w—_ four hours each 
© time. But this I do ut explorator non ut transfuga. For 
© though I am not ſollicitous to engage myſelf in that 


great and weighty calling of the miniftry after this new 


© way, yet I would be loth to be rer as to divinity, 
© Though I am very inſufficient to make a maſter- builder, 
yet I could help to bring in materials from that public 


tore in our library, to which I could willingly conſecrate 


c the remainder of my days, and count it no Joſs to be de- 
© prived of all other accommodations, ſo I might be per- 
© mitted to enjoy the liberty of my conſcience and ſtudy in 
© that place. But if there be ſuch a price ſet upon the latter, 
as I cannot reach without pawning the former, I am re- 
c folved. The Lord's will be done*. The other letter, to mr. 
Selden, is dated November 8, 1653, where he writes thus: 
© ] was not ſo much troubled to hear of that fellow, who 
s lately, in London, maintained in public, that learning is 
© a fin, as to ſee ſome men, who would be accounted none 


{n) Dr. Duck was then en- hours of dr. Ger. Langbaine were 
gaged in compoling his book De ſo much, that he deſerved the 
uſu & authoritate juris civilis, &c. name of co-author, Ath. Oxon. 
which came out in 1653, $8vo. in vol. 1. col. 126. | 
which, ſays mr. Wood, the la- | 
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* of the meaneſt among ourſelves here at home, under pre- 
© tence of piety, go about to baniſh it the univerſity. I can- 
© not make any better conſtruction of a late order made 
© by thoſe whom we call viſitors, upon occaſion of an elec- 
tion laſt week at All- ſouls college, to this effect, that, for 
6 the future, no ſcholar be choſen into any place in any col- 
lege, unleſs he bring a teſtimony under the hands of four 
« perſons at leaſt (not electors) known to theſe viſitors to be 
© truly godly men, that he who ſtands for ſuch a place is 
* himſelf truly godly ; and, by arrogating to themſelves this 
© power, they ſe judges of all mens conſciences, and have 
© rejected ſome, againſt whom they had no other exceptions 
* (being certified by ſuch, to whom their converſations were 
© beſt; known, to be unblameable, and ſtatutably elected, 
© after due examination and approbation of their ſufficiency 
© by that ſociety) merely upon this account, that the per- 
© ſons who teſtified in their behalf, are not known to theſe 
© viſitors to be regenerate. I intend (God willing) e're 
© long to have an election in our college, and have not pro- 
© feſſed that I will not ſubmit to this order. How 1 ſhall 
© ſpeed in it, I do not pretend to foreſee ; but, if I be baf- 
« fled, 1 ſhall hardly be ſilent. Dr. Langbaine was mar- 
ried, and was ſurvived by his wife, who brought him, among 


ether children, a fon, an account of whom is given in the 4 „ / 
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was born in the pariſh of St. Peter's in the eaſt, in the city 
of Oxford, July 15, 1656, and educated in grammar learn- 
ing at Denton, in the pariſh of Cadeſtone, near Oxford, un- 
der a noted maſter, Wil. Wildgooſe, A. M. from ſchool he 
was bound apprentice to mr. Nevil Simmons, a bookſeller in 
St. Paul's church-yard, in London, but ſoon after called 
thence by his mother, on the death of his elder brother Wil- 
liam, and by her entered a gentleman-commoner of Uni- 
verſity-college in Michaelmas term 1672, where, though 
put under a good tutor, yet, by his mother's fondneſs, ſays 


my author, he became idle, a great jocky (E), — 
and 


(E) He wrote a piece on that book, intituled, The gentleman's 
ſubject, which was printed with recreation, in four parts, hunting, 
the title of the Hunter; a diſ- hawking, fowling, fiſhing, &c. 
courſe of horſemanſhip, Oxon, written by Col. Cook, of Glou- 
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LANGUE T. 

and run out a good part of the eſtate that had deſcended to 
him. But, being a man of parts, he afterwards took up 

lived for ſome years a retired life near Oxford, improve 

much his natural and gay genius that he had to dramatic 
poetry, and at firſt wrote little things, without his name ſet 
to them, which he would never own. Auguſt 19, 1690, 
he was elected inferior beadle of arts in the univerſity of 
Oxford, and on the 19th of January following, was choſen 
ſuperior beadle of law. Soon after, he publiſhed © An ap- 
pendix to a catalogue of all the graduates in divinity, law, 
and phyſic, &c. written by R. Peers, ſuperior beadle of 
arts and phyſic. Mr. Langbaine's appendix contains the 
names of all who proceeded from the 14th of July 1688, where 
mr. Peers left off, to the 6th of Auguſt 1690. He did not 
ſurvive this very long, ſome diforder ſeizing him which put 
a period to his life on the 23d of June 1692. He was in- 
terred in the body of the church of St. Peter in the Eaſt 
in Oxford. Beſides the books already mentioned, he pub- 
liſhed * Momus triumphans', &c. 1688, 4to, and again 
with the title of © A new catalogue of Engliſh plays,” &c. 
Lond. 1688. And this is the ground-work of another book, 
much better known, An account of the Engliſh dramatic 
pocts', &c. Oxford, 1691, 8vo. 


LANGUET (HuztrT) an eminent flateſman, 
was a native of France, miniſter of ſtate to Auguſtus, elector 
of Saxony, and gained a preat reputation by his abilities in 
the 16th century. Lambert Languet, one of his anceſtors, 
was ſeated at Viteaux in Burgundy, by the favour of John 
j Montague, lord of Sombernon, ſprung from a younger 
| branch of the dukes of Burgundy, of the firſt race, which 
| race was of the blood royal of France. This nobleman, to 
induce mr, Languet to ſettle at Viteaux, gave him ſeveral 
great privileges there in 1373. 


who attended king Charles at 
Newport in the iſle of Wight, 
during the treaty between his ma- 
jeſty and the parliament, and was 
there when the king was carried 
thence to Hurſt-caſtle, in Nov. 
1648, when his majeſty command- 
ed him to commit to writing the 
manner of his ſeizure, which he 


did. The colonel died at London, 
January 1683, and was interred 
at Highnam. There was pub- 
liſhed of his writing, Certain 
paſſages which happened at New- 
port in the iſle of Wight, Nov. 
29, 1648, relating te k. Charles I, 
Lond. 1690, in four ſheets and a 
half, 4to. Ath. Ox. v. 2. col. 892. 


From 


: CANG FRE 
From Lambert deſcended, after ſeveral generations, Ger- 
man Languet, captain of the caſtle of Viteaux, who, by 
Joan Devoyoit his wife, native of Autun, had, among other 
children, Hubert Languet, the ſubject of the preſent article, 
who was born at Viteaux in 1518, and having paſled thro 


the courſe of his ſtudies at home, he went to Italy, to com- 


plete his knowledge in the civil law, in 1547, and com- 
menced doctor in that faculty at Padua (F): rom thence 
going to Bologna, he met with a book of Philip Melancthon, 
which raiſed in him fo ſtrong a deſire to be acquainted with 
the author, that he made the tour into Germany on purpoſe 
to viſit him at Wirtenberg in Saxony. He arrived there in 
. 549 (G), and ſhortly after embraced the Proteſtant re- 
gion. | | | 

5 rom this time there commenced a ftrict friendſhip be- 
tween him and Melancthon, ſo that they became inſeparable 
companions, Languet could not leave Melancthon, and 
this Jaſt was charmed with the new acquiſition he had made 
in his new. friend. He found in Languet, a perſon who diſ- 
courſed very pertinently upon the intereſt of princes, and 


was perfectly well acquainted with the hiſtory of illuſtrious | 


men. Melancthon was wonderfylly delighted with his con- 
verſation, wherein he gave him an account of ſeveral impor- 
tant affairs, which he remembered very exactly; and with 
his diſcourſes concerning kings, and princes, and other men 
of theſe times, eminent for their wiſdom, virtue, and learn- 
ing. His memory never failed him, with regard- either to 
the circumſtances of times or to proper names; and he pe- 


netrated into the inclinations of men, and foreſaw. the event 


of things with ſurpriſing gay, PEO OO 

This connection with Melancthon did not, however, ex- 
tinguiſh''the inclination which Languet had to travel. In 
I551, he took up a reſolution to viſit ſome part of Europe 
every year, for which he ſet, apart the autumn ſeaſon, re- 
turning to paſs the winter at Wittenberg. In the courſe of 
theſe travels, among other places, he made the tour of Rome 
(r) After a year's ſtudy, ac- the euchariſt, he was determined 
cording to the lite of our author, to go and conſult the author him- 
written by De La Mere. ſelf, and ſaw him in 1549. Lan- 
h (6) Melancthon's book was his guet epiſt. 15 ad Joach. Camerar. 
body of divinity z Languet tells . m. 27. However. Moreri re- 
us himſelf he read. it in 1547, and lates, as above, that Languet met 
not being thoroughly ſatisfied with with this book at Bologna. 
what he obſerved there concerning 2775 
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In 1555, and that of Livonia and Laponia in 1558. During 
this laſt tour, he became known to Guſtavus king of Swe- 
den, who, ſeeing him in his dominions, conceived a great 
affection for him, and engaged him to go into France, in 
order to bring him thence ſome of the beſt ſcholars, both in 


arts and ſciences. For which purpoſe his majeſty gave him 


a letter of credence, dated Sept. 1, 1557. 

Two years afterwards, Languet attended Adolphus, count 
of Naſſau and prince of Orange, into Italy, and, at his re- 
turn, paſſed through Paris, to make a viſit to the celebrated 
Turnebus ; while he was in that city, he heard the melan- 
choly news of the death of his dear friend Melancthon (E). 

In 1565, Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, invited him to his 
court, and appointed him envoy to that of France on the 
27th of July the ſame year; after which he ſent him his 
deputy to the diet of the empire, which was called. by the 
emperor Maximilian in 1568 at Augſburg. . From 1 
the ſame maſter diſpatched him to Heidelberg, to negotiate 
ſome bufinefs with the elector Palatine ; and from Heidel- 
berg he went to Cologne, where he acquired the eſteem 
and confidence of Charlot de Bourbon, princeſs of Orange. 
The elector of Saxony ſent him alſo to the diet of Spires ; 
and, in 1570, to Stetin, in quality of his plenipotentiary, 
for mediating a peace between the Swedes and the Muſco- 
vites, who had choſen this electot for their mediator. This 
prince, by his letters on the 20th of September the ſame 
year, ſent Languet a ſecond time into France, to king 
Charles IX, and the queen - other, Catharine of Medicis. 
In the execution of this employ, he made a remarkable 
bold ſpeech to the French monarch, in the name of the 
Proteſtant princes of Germany (1). He was at Paris upon 
the memorable bloody feaſt of St, Bartholomew, in 1572, 
when he ſaved the life of Andrew Wechelius, the famous 
printer, in whoſe houſe he then lodged ; and he was alſo 
very inſtrumental in procuring the eſcape eie de Mor- 
nay, count de Pleſſis; but, truſting too much to the reſpect 
due to his character of envoy, he was obliged” for his own 
ſafety to the good offices of John de Morvillier, who had 
been keeper of the ſeals. Upon his recal from Paris, he 
received orders, from the ſame maſter, to go to Vienna, 
where he was on the firſt of January 1574; and, the fol- 


(a) Melancthon died April 19, | (1) It is in print, 2s appears by 
1560. See his life in Latin by the I of tis works. 1 
Camerarius. a 883 
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LANGUET. 
lowing year he was appointed one of the principal arbitrators 
for determining of the diſputes, which had lafted for thirty 
years, between the houſes of Longueville and Baden, about 
the ſucceſſion of Rothelin, | 

At length, in the controverſy which aroſe in Saxon 
between the Lutherans and Zuinglians, about the caches, 
Languet was ſuſpected to favour the latter; ſo that he was 
obliged to beg leave of the elector, being then one of his 
chief miniſters, to retire; this favour was granted, with a 
general liberty to go wherever he pleaſed (k). He choſe 
Prague for the place of his reſidence, where he was in 1577. 
Yet, notwithſtanding this retreat from Saxony, the elector 
conſtantly preſerved a good underftanding with him. Lan- 
guet, in this ſituation, applied himſelf to John Caſimer, 
count Palatine, and attended him to Ghent, in Flanders, 
the inhabitants of which city had choſen him for their 
governor. But this count quitting the government, by 
reaſon of ſome diſagreement with the people, our miniſter 
accepted an invitation made to him by William, prince 
of Orange, whoſe ſervice he entered into at Antwerp; 
but had not been there long when the ill ſtate of his health 
obliged him to ſeek for ſome relief: with that view, he went, 
in April 1579, to the wells of Baden. 

While he was here, he fell into the acquaintance of 
Thuanus. That celebrated hiſtorian came thither from 
dtrasburg, and meeting with Languet, who was diſingaged 
from all buſineſs, was infinitely pleaſed with his conver- 
ation, and ſtuck fo cloſely to him for three days, that it was 
thought he ſhould never be able to part from him. He 
tells us himſelf that he was particularly ſtruck with Lan- 
guet's eminent probity, and with his great judgment, not 
only in the ſciences, but alſo in public affairs, wherein he 
had been engaged all his life-time, having ſerved ſeveral 
princes very faithfully. He was, eſpecially, ſo well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of Germany, that he could inſtruct 
the Germans themſelves in the affairs of their own country. 
Thuanus being conſtantly with him all that time, except 
when he was drinking the waters, learnt a great many 


(Kk) Thuanus ſays he was ſul- 
pected to be one of thoſe Who 
adviſed Gaſper Peucer to (publiſh 
an expoſition of the doctrine of 
the euchariſt, agreeable to the 
Geneva confeſſion of faith. Thuan. 

Vor. VII. 


hiſt. lib. 74, towards the end, 
under the year 1581. The Ge-. 
neva expoſition of the doctrine of 
the Euchariſt was publiſned in 


1573» 
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things from him, and, after he had left that place, he re- 
ceived from him ſome Memoirs written in his own hand, 
containing an account of the preſent ſtate of Germany, of 
the right of the diets, of the number of the circles, and of 
the order or rank of the different councils of that country; 
whictf Memoirs he ſtill kept by him (L). a 
Languet returned to Antwerp on the 20th of January 1580, Ml © 
and the following year the prince of Orange ſent him to 6 
France to negotiate a reconciliation between Charlotte of 8 
Bourbon, his conſort, ard her brother Louis, duke of Mont- fe 
penſier ; which he effected. He afterwards received orders ſt 
to join the lord of Sainte-Aldegonde, deputy of the city of | 
Ghent, and other confederates, in perſuading the duke of fr 
Alencon to put himſelf at their head; and they went accord- 
ingly to that prince at Pleſſis · les- Tours. Every one knows 
the reſult of this affair. After which Languet returned to 
Antwerp, where he died on the goth of —— 1581, 
aged 63 years, the grand climacteric. His body was inter- 
red with great funeral ſolemnity in the church of St. Francis, 
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the prince of Orange going at the head of the train. 

During his illneſs he was viſited by madam Du Pleſſis, who, 
though ſick herſelf, attended him to his laſt moment. His 
dying words were: that © the oy thing which grieved him, 


„was, that he had not been a | 
ain before he died, to whom he would have left his very 


Cc 20 
ag 


e to fee monſ. Du Pleſſis 


heart, had it been in his power. That he had wiſhed to live to 
© ſee the world reformed ; but fince it became daily worſe and 
£ worſe, he had no longer any buſineſs in it: that the princes 


(V) Theſe are the words of 
Thuanus himſelf, in his own life, 
in Latin, lib. 2, towards the be- 
ginning. The manuſcript is men- 
tioned in the liſt of his works. 
Thuanus alſo relates, that Lan- 
guet made him take notice of a 
German lord who was at a win- 
dow with his wife, and after- 
wards aſked him ſmiling: If you 


were put to yoor choice, would 


you prefer a woman as beautiful 
as ſhe is, before the archbiſhopric 
of Cologne? Thuanus, who did 
not underſtand the deſign of this 
queſtion, made no anſwer. Where- 
upcn Languet explained the whole 


myſtery, and toid him, that the 


German lord was the count of 
Iſembourg, who had lately reſign- 
ed the archbiſhopric of Cologne, to 
marry Jane de Lignes, count d'A- 
remberg's filter. He added, that 
the ſuppreſſion of celibacy was 
burthenſome to the great Proteſ- 
tant lords in Germany; for, 
whereas, in the times of Popery, 
they uſed to put their daughters 
into nunnerics, with certain hopes 
to ſee them ſoon raiſed to the dig- 
mty of abbeſſes in ſome rich nun- 
nery, they were now obliged to 
provide huſbands for them, though 
they lived in a country where peo- 


ple were very prolific. Id. ibid. 
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t of theſe men were ſtrange men: that virtue had much to 


© ſuffer, and little to get: that he pitied monſ. Du Pleſſis 
very much, to whoſe ſhare a great part of the misfortunes 
of the time would fall, and who would ſee many unhappy 
days; but that he muſt take courage, for God would aſſiſt 
him. For the reſt, he begged one thing of him in his laſt 
© farewel, namely, that he would mention ſomething of their 
© mutual friendſhip in the firſt book he ſhould publith,” This 
requeſt was performed by mr. Du Pleſſis, ſoon after, in a 
ſhort preface to his treatiſe Of the truth of the Chriſtian 


© religion ;* where he makes the following elogium of this 
friend in a few comprehenſive words: Is fuit qualis multi 
© videri volunt ; Is vixit qualiter optimi mori cupiunt. He 
& was really what many would ſeem to be, and he lived fo as 
© the beſt of men defire to die.” This.elogium, with others 
publiſhed on the ſame ſubject, have been carefully collected 


by Voetius (M). 


His epitaph alone, mr. Bayle ſays, is 


worth a panegyric ; we ſhall therefore preſent the curious 


with a copy of it below (N). 


He died inteſtate, and, being never married, he had left 
no iſſue except thoſe of the brain, a lift of which is inſerted in 
the notes (o). The family however ſubſiſts to this day with 


(u) Viz. In his Diſputat. the- 
olog. vol. iv. p. 238, et ſeq. 
() It runs thus: 
Deo Patri & Domino Jeſu Chriſto 
Sacrum. 
Huberto Langueto viro nobili ac 
d iſerto nato Vitelli Heduorum oppi- 
d, egregiam laudem in omni doc- 
ring genere juriſque civilis ſcien- 
a, propter excellens ingenium, 
promptam memoriam, & peracre 
Judicium conſecuto,, prudentia vero, 
quam ex diligent hiftoriarum per- 
Jerutattone, et plurimorum celebrium 
boninum ſedulo quefitis unde cun- 
fue amicitiis, ac variis ad quaſ- 
libet Europe nationes, gentes, ur- 
bee, et priucipes miſſus, etiam ad 


brecipuos nonnullos peregrinationi- 


bus atque longo rerum & annorum 
uſe, nature quadam vi, non me- 
Mi:crem et adeptus. Vadite præ- 
fanti viro, conditions celebri, mo- 
um elegantia, comitate, gravita- 


honour. 


teque, perinſigui, fide porro animi- 
que magnitudine, ſapientia & pie- 
tate; qui eas virtutes non ſolum 
vita, verum etiam, quod caput eft, 
moriens, inteſtatus ipſe, juſis ad 
Deum toto, morti quo decu buit, 
tempore, gemitibus & ardentiſſimis 
in extremum uſque vitæ ſpiritum 
precihus, habitis inſuper a.l fami- 
liares ultro citroque de diwinis, hu- 
manis,. publicis, privatiſque rebus, 
& de neftri ſecult perfidia wariis 
fermonibus expreſfit, oh que ſcilicet 
univerſus cicvitatis advocatornm 
Senatus mortuo funebres honores 
legitime decremit, reque ipſa exhi- 
buit, longe clariſſimo amici ſupær- 
Hites memoriæ cauſa bene merenti. 
Vixit annis LAIII. Obiit Kalenl. 
Octob. 1581. 

(o) Theſe conſiſt cf Three vo- 
lumes of letters. The firit of 
which contains thoſe he wrote to 
the clector of Saxony, during vi; 
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honour. Claude Languet lord of St. Come, one of Hu- 
bert's brothers, held one of the firſt poſts in the chamber of 
queen Catharine de Medicis, and, retiring from court, mar- 
ried a lady named Marcelline Pyvert in Burgundy. His 
grandſon Denys Languet lord of Rochefort, baron of Safre 
and Gergy, who was ſucceſſively counſellor in the parliament 
of Rouen, and proctor- general to the parliament of Dijon, died 
Aug. 20, 1680, leaving theſe children, who were all living 
in November 1723: 1. William Languet lord of Rochefort, 
baron of Safre, honourable counſellor to the parliament of 
Dijon. 2. Jame Vincens-tLanguet count of Gergy, knight 
of the order of Wirtenberg, once gentleman of the chamber in 
ordinary to the king, and his majeſty's envoy- extraordinary 
to the duke of Wirtenberg, then to the duke of Mantua and 
the grand duke of Tuſcany ; aferwards plenipotentiary at the 
diet of the empire, and, laſtly, ambaſſador at Venice, where 
he arrived December 15, 1723. He was born at Paris on 
the 29th of April 1667, where he died November 17, 1734 
Having married, in October 1715, Anne-Henry daughter of 
John-Baptiſt- Henry, once „ e erf of the galleys of 
France, and of Mary-Anne Le Laroſe of Moulon, by whom 


he had no iſſue. 3. Peter-Benigne ye 20 baron of Mon- 


tigne upon Vingeunce in Franche 


ompte, knight of 


the order of Wirtenberg, grand bailiff of Calp, chamberlain 


courſe of his ſeveral negotiations. 
Printed at Dijon 1701. The {e- 
cond, thoſe to Camerarius, fa- 
ther and fon, printed in 1646; 
and again, with the addition of 
ſome others, at Leipſic in 1685. 
The third colle&ion of his letters 
to fir Philip Sidney, printed in 
1633 by Elzevir. Nothing can be 
more tender than thele letters to 
nr Philip, for whom he had a very 
{ſingular degrce of friendſhip. He 
ipeaks of the commotions in the 
Low Countries, with the cauſes 
of them, and points out the means 
of appeaiing them. Beſides, they 
contain ſeveral remarkable things, 
particularly excllent advice to a 
oung man who deſigns to enter 
into ſtate affairs. 2. His harangue 
in French to Charles IX, in 1570. 
3. That eatraordinary piece inti- 


tuled © Vindiciz contra tyrannos, 
which appeared a little after Lan- 
guet's death, under the name of 
Stephanus Junius Brutus, pre- 
tendedly printed at Edinburgh in 
1579 This republican treatiſe, 
one of the moſt violent of tlie 
kind that we have, was attributed 
for ſeveral years to divers authors; 
but it has been aſſerted to be Lan- 
guet's by mr. Bayle, in a long and 
laboured diſſertation annexed to 
the end of his dictionary. 4. To 
Languet is aſcribed The apology 
of William prince of Orange a- 
gainſt the king of Spain in 1581. 
And 5. A ditcourſe of the ſtates 
of the empire, already mentioned. 
This is not printed; but the Ms. 
was preſerved a long time in the 


library of mr. De Thou. 


to 


D 


Freren nm 
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LANTER DASSL 

to the elector of Bavaria, field-marſhal, general of horſe to 
the duke of Wirtenberg, and his envoy at the court of France 
in Aug. 1723, upon the meſſage of thanks to that monarch, 
for the honours which his majeſty had paid to the prince, 
when he paſſed through his dominions, in order to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the principality of Montbelliard. 4. Thereſa Lan- 

uet, who was married to Claude Rigoley lord of Puligny, 
Firſt preſident of the chamber of accounts at Dijon. 5. John- 
Baptiſt- Joſeph Languet, doctor of the Sorbonne, rector of 
St. Sulpice at Paris from the year 1714, by whoſe care and 
pains the ſumptuous building of that pariſh-church was car- 
ried on. 6. Lazarus Languet monk of the order of Citeaux, 
doctor of Sorbonne, prior of La Ferte, then abbot of St. Sul- 
plice in Bugey in 1710, elected abbot of Morimond in 1728, 
being then at Rome in the quality of proctor- general of his 
order. 7. John-Joſeph Languet doctor of Sorbonne at Na- 
varre, abbot of Coetmaloen in 1709, and of St. Juſtus in 
1723, before which he had been almoner to the late dauphi- 
neſs, at length conſecrated biſhop of Soiſſons June 23, 1715, 
choſen member of the French academy in 1721, and nomi- 
nated archbiſhop of Sens in 1731. This prelate publiſhed 
ſeveral polemical pieces, well known in the literary republic, 


LANIER, a painter, well ſkilled in the Italian hands. 
He was employed by king Charles I. 33 to purchaſe 
that collection made by him; the firſt prince England ever 
had that promoted painting there, to whom he was cloſet- 
keeper. He gave a recs. bh mark by which we diſtinguiſh 
all the things of this kind which he brought over. By reaſon 
of the troubles that enſued, we can give.no account of his 
death, but that, before he died, he had the mortification to 
ſee that royal collection diſperſed. 


LAS KI, or LAS K O, or LAS CO (JohN p) was 
deſcended from a family of diſtinction in Poland, in 
which country he was educated, and afterwards travelled 
abroad. In the courſe of theſe travels, coming to Zurich in 
Switzerland, he became acquainted with Zuinglius, who 
brought him to a good liking for the Reformation. Upon his 
return home, he was made provoſt of Gneſna (v), and after- 


(v) Eraſmus ſtiles him Przpo- his names; to whom Eraſmus de. 
ſitus Gneſnenſis in Ep. 862. He dicated his edition of St. Am- 
was nephew to the archbiſhop of broſe's works. 
that place, who was alſo of both 
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wards biſhop of Veſprim in Hungary. But theſe two digni- 
ties did not hinder him from declaring himſelf openly of the 
Reformed religion, This change ſoon brought upon him the 
ſentence of hereſy, of which he complained to the king of 
Poland, alledging that he had been condemned without a 
ſufficient hearing. But this app-al to his na ive prince proved 
of no avail, and he was ſoon obliged to quit Hungary. 
In this exigence he retired in 1542 to Embden in Eaſt- 
Frieſland, and was made a miniſter of a church in that town, 


- The following year he was employed by Anne counteſs of 


Oldenburg to introduce the Reformed religion into the pro- 
vince, which being completed by him, he ſhortly after re- 
ceived an invitation from Albert duke of Pruſſia; but this 
came to nothing. | | 3 

After he had reſided almoſt ten years in Eaſt-Frieſland, 
not caring to venture into Germany by reaſon of the war of 
Smalcalde, he reſolyed to go to England, having received an 
invitation thither from archbiſhop e (Q). He arrived 
there at the time when the publication of the Interim (R) 
drove the Proteſtants into ſuch places as wauld grant them a 


toleration; and ſuch they found in England, where they had 


ſeveral privileges granted them by king Edward VI. Three 
hundred and fourſcore were naturalized, and were. erected 
into a corporate body, which was governed by its own Jaws, 
and allowed its own form of religious worſhip, without be- 
ing ſubject to the Engliſh liturgy. A church in London was 
alſo granted to them, with the revenues belonging to it, for 
the ſubſiſtence of their miniſters, who were either expreſsly 
nominated, or at leaſt approved, by the king; and his ma- 


jeſty alſo fixing the preciſe number of them. According to 


this regulation, there were four n iniſters, and a ſuperin- 
dant; which poſt was held by Laſki, who, in the letters pa- 
tent, is called a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of ſingular probity 
and great learning. In the midſt of theſe favours, he was im- 
prudent enough to write a book againſt the ceremonies of the 
Engliſh church, and particularly againft the habits of the 
biſhops and preſbyters, and receiving the euchariſt kneel- 
ing. ; | 
However, this book made no noiſe, and Laſki with his 
company lived undiſturbed till the death of king Edward; 
but, upon the acceſſion of queen Mary to the throne, in 


( Strype's life of Cranmer. (x) It was publiſhed in 1548. 
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1553, they were all ſent away (s). De Laſki embarked on 
the 17th of September, with a hundred and ſeventy-five of his 
ſociety, and his colleagues, all, except two, who ſtaid in 
England concealed, together with the reſt of the German 
Proteſtants, who were ſtripped of their churches, and all 
their privileges taken away (T). The exiles, who em- 
barked, arrived on the coaſt of Denmark in the beginning 
of a very ſevere winter; but, being known to embrace the 
doctrine of the Reformed church of Switzerland, they were 
not ſuffered to diſembark, and were allowed to be at an- 
chor no more than two days, without daring to put their 
wives and children on ſhore, They were treated in the ſame 
inhoſpitable manner at Lubec, at Wiſmar, and Hamburgh, 
ſo that at laſt they reſolved to go for Embden, where they did 
not arrive till March 1554. 

Here they were kindly received, and permitted to ſettle in 
the country. In 1555, Laſki went to Frankfort upon the 
Maine, where he obtained leave of the ſenate to build a 
church for the Reformed ſtrangers, and particularly for thoſe 
of the Low Countries. While he was at this city, he wrote 
an apologetical letter to Sigiſmond king of Poland, againſt 
the falſe accuſations of Joachim Weſtphale, of Timann, and 
of Pomeran, who had all treated him as a vagabond. This 
letter was written in 1566; and the ſame year, with the 
conſent of the duke of Wirtenberg, he maintained a diſputa- 
tion againſt Brentius, upon the ſubject of the euchariſt. 


Brentius afterwards publiſhed an account of this diſpute, in 


which our author was charged with many falſhoods. 

Laſki at laſt, after an abſence of twenty years, returned 
to his native country of Poland, and, notwithſtanding the 
biſhops and other eccleſiaſtics did their utmoſt to drive him 
away, yet all their effors proved ineffectual, he being in 
oreat favour with Sigiſmond, who made uſe of his ſervice in 
the moſt important affairs. He died the 13th of January 
1560, The hiſtorians of his time ſpeak very much in his 
praiſe ; and he was much eſteemed by Eraſmus, who de- 


(s) De Larrey's Hiſt. of Eng- young man who died in Germany. 
land, under the years 1550 and Our author was brother to that 
| | | Jerome a Laſco, or de Laſki, who 

(T) Eraſmus mentions two was fo ſerviceable to the count of 
others of the ſame illuſtrious fa- Sepus at the court of Solyman, in 
mily, Hieroſlaus and Staniſlaus a the diſpute which he had with Fer- 
Laſco, Ep. 862; and in Ep. 1167, dinand for the Poliſh kingdom. 
he ſpeaks of a John a Laſco, a 
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LA SEN A. 


clares he had learned ſobriety, temperance, modeſty, dif- 
cretion, and chaſtity, of him, although, being, then old, 
and Laſki yet a young man, he ought to have been the 
maſter, ard not the ſcholar. We have, of his writing, 
De cœna domini liber; Fpiſtola continens ſummam contio- 


verſiæ de cœna Domini, &c. 


LA SEN A or LASCENA (P TER) was born at 
Naples, September 25, 1590. Jordan Leſeyne, his father, 
who made the ſmall alteration here to be obſerved in his 
name, in order to make it more agreeable to the Italians, 
among whom he lived, was a native of Normandy in 
France, but having been a long time in the military ſervice 
of Italy, the air of the country and the manners of the 
people became ina manner natural to him, ſo that he ſettled 
at Naples, and marrying Janette Mufcettola, had by her, 
among other children, Peter, the ſubject of the preſent ar- 


. -ticle, Jordan made the education of his ſon his principal 


care, and had the happineſs to find ſuch excellently good 
qualities in him, as ſupplicd the little capacity of the maſters 
under whom he ſtudied, | 

Peter's inclination lay ſtrongly to the belles lettres; 
however, in compliance to his tather, he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the law, and was called to the bar as an advo- 
cate, He ſoon became an eminent practitioner in the pro- 
icſkon ; his abilities were good, and he followed a method 
which could not fail of bringing him a crowd of clients: 
he not only defended their cauſes with zeal, but with an 
unexampled difintercſteene!s, never taking the leaſt fee from 
any of them; and this was the more remarkable, as he had 
but a moderate fortune : yet, being content with a little, it 
was ſufficient for all his wants; and he was tefolved not to 
encreaſe their number by engaging in matrimony ; for, 
though ſeveral advantagious matches were offered him at 
different times, he conſtantly declined them all, perſiſting, to 
the end of his life, in the reſolution he had taken never to 


marry, - RE 
The death of his father leaving him more at liherty to fol- 


low the bent of his inclination to polite literature, he ap- 


plied himſelf diligently to the Greek language, in which his 
education had been ſhort; he ſtudied this under ſeveral fa- 
mous maiters, the chief of whom was Anthony foot 
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archpresbyter of Solito in the province of Otranto (uv). He 
alſo learnt French and Spaniſh, and made ſome progreſs in 
the mathematics. After ſome time, finding himſelf unable 
to attend the buſitie's of his profeſſion, and to 'purſue his 
ſtudies as he deſired, he entertained ſome thoughts of quit= 
ting the former; and he was determined therein, by the ad- 
vice of John James Bouchard, a Pariſian nobleman, who 
being ſettled at Rome, to k a journey to Naples about this 
time, where he contracted a cloſe friendſhip with La Sera 
who even ſuftered himſelf to be perſuaded by this new friend 
to quit Naples and ſettle at Rome. He no ſooner 2rrived in 
that city, than he obtained the protection of cardinal Francis 
Barberini (x), beſides other prelates; he alſo procured the 
friendſhip of Lucas Holſtenius, L-o Allatius, and ſeveral 
other perſors of principal rank in the republic of letters. 


Our author made uſe of the tranquillity and repoie which 


he enjoyed in this ſituation, to put the laſt hand to ſome 
works which he had begun at Naples. But his continual 
intenſe application, and too great abſtinence (for he made 
but one meal in twenty-four hours) threw him into a fever 
which carried him out of this world September 3o, 1636, 


aged 46 years, He was interred in the church of St. An- 


drew, in the vale, where his friend Bouchard put a Latin 
epitaph over his grave (Y). At his death, he left to cardiral 
Barberini two Lain diſcourſes, which he had pronounced 


(v) This Anthony is generally (x) De Toppi tells, that La 
confounded with Peter Arcadius, Sena was library keeper to that 
a native of Corfeu, who paſſed a cardinal z but no other writer 
great part of his life at Rome. but mentions him in that quality. 
never reſided at Naples. 

(Y) The epitaph is as follows: 


Petrus La Sena Neapolitanus 
Divini humanique juris 
Et liberalium diſciplinarum 
Peritiſſimus, 
Bona fide patronus, 
Antiqui urbaniq; moris, 
Vir bonis omnibus, 
Doctis maxime charus. 
Oblit iii nonas S-ptembris an. C. N. 
MDCXXXXVI. 
ZEtatis ſuæ XLVI. 
Johannes Jacobus Buccardus 
Nobilis Pariſienſis a 
Studiorum victuſqu; conſorti amico. 
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| LATIMER: 

before the Greek academy of the monks of St. Baſil, de lin- 
gua Helleniſtica, of the Helleniſtic language, wherein ke 
diſcuſſed, with great learning, a point upon that ſubject 
which then divided the literary world. He alſo bequeathed 
to cardinal Francis Maria 1 his book intituled 
Ginnaſio Napolitano, which was afterwards publiſhed by 
that prelate; this book contains a deſcription of the ſports, 
ſhews, ſpectacles, and combats, which were formerly ex- 
hibited to the people of Naples. We have ſome other pieces 
of our author, which are mentioned below (2z). 


(LATIMER (Hucn) biſhop of Worceſter, one of 
the firſt reformers of the Church of England, was deſcended 
of mean but honeſt parents at Thirkeſſon in Leiceſterſhire, 
where his father lived in good reputation ; and though he had 
no land of his own, but rented a ſmall farm of four pounds 
a year at the utmoſt, yet, by frugality and induſtry, and the 
advantage of a good bargain, he brought up a large family 
of ſix daughters beſides this ſon (a) Hugh, who was born in 
the farm-houſe about the year 1470, and being put to the 
ere he took his learning ſo well, that it was 

etermined to breed him to the church. With which view, as 


ſoon as he was fit, he was ſent to Cambridge, where, at the 


uſual time, he took his degrees in arts, and entering into 
prieſt's orders, behaved with remarkable zeal and warmth 
in defence of Popery, his religion, againſt the Reformed 


(2) Theſe are: Homeri Nepen- bility and gentry, and ſpeaking of 
thes ſeu de abolendu lucta liber in the moderation of landlords a few 


quinque partes, diviſus. Lugduni 
1624, $yo. Cleombrotus five de 
1s qui in aquis pereunt. Philo- 
logica diſſertatio. This piece was 
occaſioned by the lofs of ſome of 
his friends and relations, who 
were on board the ſeven Spaniſh 
galleys which were ſhipwrecked 
on the coaſt of Italy in 163 5. The 
work was in preſs at his death, 
and was finiſhed there afterwards, 
urſuant to his will; in which he 
left one copy of it to each of his 
friends. He publiſhed alſo a miſ- 
cellany of Remarks upon the Ita- 
han poets, | 
(A) In one of his court ſer- 
mons, in king Edward's time, our 
author, inveighing againſt the no- 


years before, and the plenty in 
which their tenants lived, tells 
his audience, in his familiar way, 
that upon a farm of four pounds 
a year, at the utmoſt, his father 
tilled as much ground as kept half 
a dozen men; that he had it ſtock- 
ed with a hundred ſheep and thir- 
ty cowes; that he found the king 
a man and horſe, himſelf remem- 
bering to have buckled on his fa- 
ther's harneſs, when he went to 


Black -heath; that he gave his 


daughters five pounds a- piece at 
marriage; that he lived hoſpitably 
among his neighbours, and was 
not backward in his alms to tlc 


poor. 
opinions, 
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LATIME R. 


opinions, which had lately diſcovered themſelves in Eng- 
land He heard thoſe novel teachers with nigh indignation: 
he inveighed, publicly and privately, againſt the Reformers. 
If any read lectures in the ſchools, mr. Latimer was ſure to 
be there to diive cut che ſcholars ; and, when he commenced 
bachelor of divinity, he took occaſion to give an open te- 
ſtimony of his diſike to their proceedings, in an oration 
which he made againſt Melancthon, whom he treated with 
great ſeverity, for his impious, às hc called them, inno- 
vations in religion. His zeal was fo much i.ken notice of 
in the univerſity, that he was elected into the office q crols- 
bearer in all public proceſſions; an employment which he 
accepted with reverence, and diſcharged with becoming ſo- 
lemnitv. 

Among thoſe who at this time favoured the Reformation, 
the moſt conſiderable was Thomas Bilney, a clergyman of a 
moſt holy liſe, who began to ſee Popery in a very diſagreea- 
ble light, and made no ſcruple to own it. It was mr. Lati- 
mer's good fortune to be well acquainted with this religious 
perſon, who had long indeed conceived very favourable ſen- 
timents of him. He had known his lite in the univerſity, a 
life ſtrictly moral and devout ; he aſcribed his failings to the 
genius of his religion, and notwithſtanding his more than 
ordinary zeal in the profeſſion of that religion, he could ob- 
ſerve in him a very candid temper, prejudi. ed by no ſiniſter 
views, and an honeſty of heart, which gave him great hopes 
of his reformation, Induced by theſe favourable appear- 
ances, mr. Bilney failed not, as opportunities offered, to 
ſuggeſt many things to him about corruptions in religion in 
general, whence he uſed frequently to drop a hint concern- 
ing ſome in the Romiſh church in particular, till having pre- 
pared the way for his whole creed, he at length opened it, 
concluding with an earneſt perſuaſion, that his friend would 
only endeavour to diveſt himſelf of his prejudices, and place 
the two ſides of the queſtion before him with an honeſt 
heart for his guide. How mr. Latimer at firſt received 
theſe free declarations, and by what ſteps he came to he ſet- 
tled in his religious opinions, we have no account ; only we 
find in general, that his friend's application had its deligned 
effect. | 
Mr. Latimer no ſooner ceaſed from being a zealous Pa- 
piſt, than he became (ſuch was his conſtitutional warmth) 
2 zealous Proteſtant, very active in ſupporting and propogat- 
ing the Reformed doctrine, and aſſiduous to make converts 
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LATIMER, 


both in the town and univerfity. He preached in public, 
exhorted in private, and every-where preſſed the neceſſity of 
a holy life, in oppoſition to thoſe outward performances, 
which were then thought too much to be the eſſentials of 
religion, A behaviour of this kind was 'immediately taken 
notice of; Cambridge, no leſs than the reſt of the kingdom, 
was entirely Popiſh ; every new opinion was watched with 
the utmoſt jealouſy ; and mr. Latimer ſoon perceived how 
obnoxious he had made himſelf. The firſt remarkable op- 
poſition he met with from the Popiſh party, was occaſioned 
by a courſe of ſermons he preached, during the Chriſtmas 
holidays, before the univerſity ; in which he ſpoke his ſen- 
timents with great freedom upon many opinions and uſages 
maintained and practiſed in the Romiſh church, ant parti- 
cularly inſiſted upon the great abuſe of locking up the ſcrip- 
ture in an unknown tongue. Few of the tenets of Popery 
were then queſtioned in England, but ſuch as tended to a re- 
laxation of morals ; tranſubſtantiation, and other points ra- 
ther ſpeculative, ſtill held their dominion ; mr. Latimer 
therefore chiefly dwelt upon thofe of immoral tendency. He 
ſhewed what true religion was; that it was ſeated in the 
heart; and that, in compariſon with it, external appoint- 
ments were of no value. Great was the outcry occaſioned 
by theſe diſcourſes. 

Mr. Latimer was then a preacher of ſome eminence, and 
began to diſplay a remarkable addreſs in adapting himſelf to 
the capacities of the people. The orthodox clergy obſerving 
him thus followed, thought it high time to oppoſe him openly, 
This taſk was undertaken by dr. Buckingham, prior of the 
Black-Friars, who appeared in the pulpit a few Sundays 
after, and, with great pomp and prolixity, ſhewed: the 
dangerous tendency of mr. Latimer's opinions ; particularly, 
he t hr againſt his heretical notions of having the Scrp- 
tures in Engliſh, laying open the ill effects of ſuch an inno- 
vation. If that hereſy, ſaid he, prevail, we ſhould ſoon ſee 
an end of every thing uſeful among us. The plough-man, 
reading that if he put his hand to the plow, and ſhould hap- 
pen to look back, he was unfit for the kingdom of God, 
would ſoon lay aſide his labour; the baker likewiſe reading, 
that a little leaven will corrupt his lump, would give us very 
inſipid bread : the ſimple man alſo finding himſelf com- 
manded to pluck out his eyes, in a few years we ſhould have 
the nation full of blind beggars. Mr. Latimer could not 
help liſtening with a ſecret pleaſure to this ingenious rea- 
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LATIMER. 
foning 3, perhaps he had ated as prudently, if he had conſi- 


dered the prior's arguments as unanſwerable; but he could 
not reſiſt the vivacity of his temper, which ſtrongly inclined 
him to expoſe this ſolemn trifler. The whole univerſity met 
together on Sunday, when 1t was known mr. Latimer would 
preach. That vein of pleaſantry and humour which ran 
through all his words and actions, would here, it was ima- 
gined, have its full ſcope: and, to ſay the truth, the 
preacher was not a little conſcious of his own ſuperiority : 
to complete the ſcene, juſt before the ſermon began, prior 
Buckingham himſelf entered the church with his cowl about 
his ſhoulders, and ſeated himſelf, with an air of importance, 
before the pulpit. Mr. Latimer, with great gravity, reca- 
pitulated the learned doctor's arguments, placed them in the 


ſtrongeſt light, and then rallied them with ſuch a flow of 


wit, and at the ſame time with ſo much good humour, that, 
without the appearance of ill-nature, he made his adverſary 
in the higheſt degree ridiculous. He then, with great ad- 
dreſs, appealed to the people; deſcanted upon the low eſteem 
in which their holy guides had always held their underſtand- 
ings ; expreſſed the utmoſt offence at their being treated 
with ſuch contempt, and wiſhed his honeſt countrymen might 
only have the uſe of the ſcripture till they ſhewed themſelves 
ſuch abſurd interpreters. He concluded his diſcourſe with a 
few obſervations upon ſcripture metaphors. A figurative 


manner of ſpeech, he ſaid, was common in all Tanguages : 


repreſentations of this kind were in daily uſe, and generally 
underſtood. Thus, for inſtance, continues he (addreſſing 
himſelf to that part of the audience where the prior was 
ſeated) when we ſee a fox painted — in a friar's 
hood, no- body imagines that a fox is meant, but that craft 
and hypocriſy are deſcribed, which are ſo often found diſ- 
guiſed in that garb.—— Thus was a wiſe man led away b 
the impulſes of vanity, and highly delighted with the little 
glory of having made a dunce ridiculous, 

But it is probable mr. Latimer thought this levity un- 
becoming: for when one Venetus, a foreigner, not long 
after, attacked him again upon the ſame ſubject, and in a 
manner the moſt ſcurrilous and provoking, we find him ufing 
a graver ſtrain, He anſwers, like a ſcholar, what is worth 
anſwering, and, like a man of ſenſe, leaves the abſurd part 
to confute itſelf. Whether he ridiculed, however, or rea- 
ſoned, with ſo much of the ſpirit of true oratory, conſider- 
ing the times, were his harangues animated, that GP 
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dom failed of their intended effect: his raillery ſhut up the 
prior within his monaſtery ; and his arguments drove Venetus 
from the univerſity. | | 
"Theſe advantages encreaſed the credit of the Proteſtant 
party in Cambridge, of which Bilney and Latimer were at 


the head. The meekneſs, gravity, and unaffected piety of 


the former, and the chearfulneſs, good-humour, and elo- 
quence of the latter, wrought much upon the junior ſtu- 
dents. | 

Theſe things greatly alarmed the orthodox clergy : of this 
ſort were all the heads of colleges, and indeed the ſenior part 
of the univerſity, Frequent convocations were held, tutors 
were admoniſhed to have a ſtrict eye over their pupils, and 
academical cenſures of all kinds were inflicted. But acade- 
mical cenſures were found inſufficient. Mr. Latimer con- 
tinued to preach, and hereſy to ſpread. The heads of the 
Popiſh party applied to the biſhop of Ely, as their dioceſan ; 
but that prelate was not a man for their purpoſe ; he was a 
Papiſt indeed, but moderate. He came to Cambridge, how- 
ever, examined the ſtate of religion, and, at their intreaty, 
preached againſt heretics ; but he would do nothing farther. 
Only indeed he ſilenced mr. Latimer, which, as he had 
preached himſelf, was an inſtance of his prudence. This 
gave no great check to the Reformers. There happened at 
that time to be a Proteſtant prior in Cambridge, dr. Barnes, 
of the Auſtin- friars: his monaſtery was exempt from epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction, and being a great admirer of mr. Latimer, 


he boldly licenſed him to preach there. Hither his party fol- 


lowed him ; and the late oppoſition having greatly excited 
the curioſity of the people, the friars chapel was ſoon inca- 
pable of containing the crowds that attended. Among 
others, it is remarkable that my lord of Ely was often one of 
his hearers, and had the ingenuity to declare, that mr. La- 
timer was one of the beſt preachers he had ever heard. 

The credit to his cauſe, which our preacher had thus 
gained in the pulpit, he maintained by a holy life out of it. 
Mr. Bilney and he did not ſatisfy themſelves with acting un- 


exceptionably, but were daily giving inſtances of goodneſs, 


which malice could not ſcandalize, nor envy miſinterpret. 
They were always together concerting their ſchemes. The 
piace where they uſed to walk, was long afterwards known 
dy the name of the Heretics hill. Cambridge at that time 
was full of their good actions; their charitics to the 4 
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and friendly viſits to the ſick and unhappy, were then com- 
mon topics. | 

But theſe ſerved only to increaſe the heat of perſecution 
from their adverſaries. Impotent themſelves, and finding 
their dioceſan either unable or unwilling to work their pur- 
poſes, they determined upon an appeal to the higher powers; 
and heavy complaints were carried to court of the encreaſe of 
hereſy, not without formal depoſitions againſt the principal 
abettors of it. 

The principal perſons at this time concerned in eccle- 


ſiaſtical affairs were cardinal Wolſey, Warham, archbiſhop 


of Saliſbury, and Tunſtan, bithop of London; and as Hen- 
ry VIII. was now in expectation of having the buſineſs of 
his divorce ended in a regular way at Rome, he was careful 
to obſerve all forms of civility with the pope. The cardinal 
therefore erected a court, conſiſting of biſhops, divines and 
canoniſts, to put the laws in execution againſt hereſy : of 
this court Tunſtal was made preſident, and Bilney, Latimer, 
and one or two more, were called before him. Bilney was 
conſidered as the hereſiarch, and againſt him chiefly the ri- 
gor of the court was levelled, and they ſucceeded fo far that 
he was prevailed upon to recant ; accordingly he bore his 
faggot, and was diſmiſſed. As for mr. Latimer, and the reſt, 
they had eaſier terms. Tunſtal omitted no opportunities of 
ſhewing mercy, and was dextrous in finding them. The 
heretics, upon their diſmiſſion, returned to Cambridge, 
where they were received with open arms by their friends. 
Amidſt this mutual joy, Bilney alone ſeemed unaffected ; 
he ſhunned the ſight of his acquaintance, and received their 
congratulations with confufion and bluſhes. In ſhort he was 


ſtruck with remorſe for what he had done, grew melancholy, 


and after leading a life for three years in all the ſeverity of 
an Aſcetic, he reſolved to expiate bis abjuration by his death. 
In this reſolution he went to Norfolk, the place of his na- 
tivity, and preaching publicly againſt Popery, he was ap- 
prehended by order of the biſhop of Norwich, and, after 
lying a while in the county jail, was executed in that 


city (B). = 


(s) The Popiſh party would to propagate the ftory, but theſe 
have had it believed that he died idle tales are ſufficiently refuted 
in their faith, and fir Thomas by Fox and Burnet. The follow- 


More particularly took great pains ing account of him is left in a let- 
ter 
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LATIMER 

His ſufferings, far from ſhocking the Reformation at Cams 
bridge, inſpired the leaders of it with new courage. Mr, 
Latimer began now to exert himſelf more than he had yet 
done, and ſucceeded to that credit with his party, which mr, 
Bilney had fo long ſupported. Among other inſtances of his 
zeal and reſolution in this cauſe, he gave one which was in- 
deed very remarkable: he had the courage to write to the 
king againſt a proclamation then — publiſhed, forbidding 
the uſe of the Bible in Engliſh, and other books on religious 
ſubjects. He had preached before his majeſty once or twice 
at Windfor, and had been taken notice of by him in a more 
affable manner than that monarch uſually indulged towards 
his ſubjects, But whatever hopes of preferment his ſove- 
reign's favour might have raiſed in him, he choſe to put all 
to the hazard, rather than omit what he thought his duty, 
He was generally: conſidered as one of the moſt eminent of 
thoſe who- favoured Proteſtantiſm, and therefore thought it 
became him to be one of the moſt forward in oppoſing Po- 
pery. His letter is the picture of an honeſt and fincere 
heart; it was chiefly intended to point out to the king the 
bad intention of the biſhops in procuring the proclamation, 
and concludes in theſe terms : * Accept, gracious ſoyereign, 
without diſpleaſure, what I have written; I thought it my 
duty to mention theſe things to your majeſty, No per- 
ſonal quarrel, as God ſhall judge me, have I with any 
man; 1 wanted only to induce. your majeſty to confider 
well what kind of perſons you have,about you, and- the 
ends for which they counſel. Indeed, great prince, many 
of them, or they. are much ſlandered, have very private 
ends. God grant your majeſty may ſee rhrough all the 
deſigns of evil men, and be in all things equal to the high 
office with which you are intruſted. Wherefore, gra- 
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much as any man I ever knew. 
As for his ſingular learning, as 
well in the holy ſcriptures as in 
other good letters, I will not 
now ſpeak of it. Howe he or- 


ter to a friend by mr. Latimer: 
« I have known Bilney, ſays he, 
© a great while, and, to tell you 
what I have always thought of 
© him, I have known few fo ready 
to do every man good after his * dered or miſordered himſelf in 
© power: noiſome, wittingly, to judgment, I cannot tell, nor 
: none; and towards his enemy * will I meddle withal; but I czn- 
c 
c 
6 
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charitable and reeoncileable. To © not but wonder, if a man living 
be ſhort, he was a very ſimple „ ſo: mercifully, ſo charitably, ſo 
go ſoul, nothing meet for this * fo patiently, ſo conſtantly, ſo 
wietched world, whoſe evil ſtate © ſtudioull „ and ſo virtuoully, 
he would lament and bewail as © ſhould die an evil death, 
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© Wherefore, gracious king, remember yourſelf, have pity 
upon your own foul, and think that the day is at hand, 
© when you ſhall give account of your office, and of the blood 
that hath been ſhed by your ſword : in the which day, that 
© your grace may ſtand ſtedfaſtly, and not be 'aſhamed, but 
© be clear and ready in your reckoning, and have your pardon 
© ſealed with the blood of our Saviour Chriſt, which alone 
ſerveth at that day, is my daily prayer to him who ſuffered 
death for our ſins, The ſpirit of God preſerve you! 

Though the influence of the Popiſh party then prevailed ſo 
far, that this letter produced no effect: yet the king, no way 
diſpleaſed, received it not only with temper, but with great 
condeſcenſion, graciouſly thanking him for his well- intended 
advice. The king loved ſincerity and openneſs ; and mr, 
La: imer's plain and ſimple manner had before made a favou- 
rable impreſſion upon him, which this letter contributed not 
alittle to ſtrengthen; and the part he acted in promoting the 
eſtabliſhment of the king's ſupremacy, in 1535, riveted him 
in the royal favour. Dr. Butts, the king's phyſician, being 
ſent to Cambridge on that occaſion, began immediately to 
pay his court to the Proteſtant party, from whom the king 
expected moſt unanimity in his favour. Among the firſt, he 
made his application to mr. Latimer, as a perſon moſt likely 
to ſerve him; begging that he would collect the opinions of 
his friends in the caſe, and do his utmoſt to bring over thoſe 
of moſt eminence, who were ſtill inclined to the Papacy. 
Mr. Latimer, being a thorough friend to the cauſe he was to 
follicit, undertook it with his uſual zeal, and diſcharged him- 
{elf fo much to the ſatisfaction of the doctor, that, when that 
gentleman returned to court, he took mr. Latimer along with 
him: in the deſign, no doubt, to procure him ſomething an- 
ſwerable to his merit. 

About this time a perſon was riſing into power, who be- 
came his chief friend and patron. The lord Cromwell, who, 
being a friend to the Reformation, encouraged of courſe ſuch 
churchmen as inclined towards it. Among theſe was mr. 
Latimer, for whom his patron very ſoon obtained a benefice 
in Wiltſhire, whither he reſolved, as ſoon as poſſible, to re- 
pair, and keep a conſtant reſidence, His friend dr. Butts, 
ſurprized at this reſolution, did what he could to difiuade him 
from it: You are deſerting, ſaid he, the faireſt opportuni- 
ties of making your fortune: the prime miniſter intends this 
only as an earneſt of his future favours, and will certainly in 
time do great things for you. But it is the manner of courts 
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to conſider them as provided for, who ſeem to be ſatisfied; 
and, take my word for it, an abſent (claimant ſtands but a 
poor chance among rivals who have the advantage of being 
preſent. Thus the old courtier adviſed. But theſe arguments 
had no weight. He was heartily tired of the court, where 
he ſaw ſo much debauchery and irreligion, without being 
able to oppoſe them, having neither authority nor talents, as 
he thought, to reclaim the great. | | 

He left the palace therefore, and entered immediately upon 
the duties of his pariſh. Nor was he fatisfied within thoſe li- 
mits ; he extended his labours throughout the county, where 
he obſerved the paſtoral care moſt neglected, having for that 
. purpoſe obtained a general licence from the univerſity of 
Cambridge. As his manner of preaching was very popu- 
{ar in thoſe times, the pulpits every-where were gladly opened 
for him; and at Briſtol, where he often preached, he was 
countenanced by the magiſtrates. But this reputation was 
too much for the orthodox clergy to ſuffer, and their oppoſi- 
tion firſt broke out at Briſtol, The mayor had appointed 
him to preach there on Eaſter-day. Public notice had been 
given, and all people were pleaſed, when ſuddenly there 
came out an order from the biſhop, prohibiting any one to 
preach there without his licence. The clergy of the place 
waited upon mr. Latimer, informed him of the biſhop's or- 
der, and, knowing that he had no -ſuch licence, were ex- 
tremely forry, that they were by that means deprived of the 
pleaſure of hearing an excellent diſcourſe from him. Mr. La- 
timer received their compliment with a ſmile ; for 'he had 


been apprized of the affair, and well knew, that theſe were 


the very perſons who had written to the biſhop againſt 
him. | 

T heir oppoſition became afterwards more public ; the pul- 
pits were made uſe of to ſpread their invectives againſt him, 
and ſuch liberties were taken with his character, that he 
thought it neceſſary to juſtify himſelf, and accordingly cal- 
ted upon his maligners to accuſe him publicly before the mayor 
of Briſtol : and, with all men of candor, he was juſtified; 
for when that magiſtrate convened both parties, and put the 
accuſers upon producing legal proof of what they had ſaid, 
nothing of that kind appeared; but the whole accuſation was 
left ro reſt upon the uncertain evidence of ſome hearſay in- 
formation. 

His enemies however were not thus ſilenced. The part 
againſt him became daily ſtronger, and more inflamed. It 

conſiſted 
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conſiſted in general of the country prieſts in thoſe parts, 
headed by ſome divines of more eminence; Theſe perſons, 
after mature deliberation, drew up articles againſt him, ex- 
trated chiefly from his ſermons ; in which he was charged 
with ſpeaking lightly of the worſhip of ſaints ; with ſaying, 
there was no material fire in hell, and that he would rather 
be in purgatory than in Lollard's tower. This charge being 
laid before Stokeſſey ' biſhop of London, that prelate cite 
mr. Latimer to appear before him ; and, when he appealed'to 
his own ordinary, a citatidn was obtained out of Warham's 
archbiſhop's court, where Stokeſley and ſome other biſhops 
were commiſſioned to examine him. 
An archiepiſcopal citation brought him at once to a com- 
pliance. His friends would have had him fly for it; but their 
perſuaſions were in vain. He ſet out for London in' t 
depth of winter, and under a ſevere fit of the ſtone and cholic ; 
but he was more diſtreſſed at the thoughts of leaving his pa- 
iſh expoſed to the popiſh clergy, who would not fail to undo 
in his abſence what he had hitherto done. 
On his arrival at London he found a court of biſhops and 
canoniſts ready to receive him, where, inſtead of being exa- 
mined, as he expected, about his ſermons, a paper was put 
into his hands, which he was ordered to ſubſcribe, declaring 
his belief in the efficacy of maſſes for the ſouls in purgatory, of 
prayers to the dead ſaints, of pilgrimages to their ſepulchres 
and reliques, the pope's power to forgive fins, the doctrine of 
merit, the ſeven ſacraments, and the worſhip of images; 
and, when he refuſed to fign it, the archbiſhop with a frown 
begged he would conſider what he did. We intend not, 
ſays he, mr. Latimer, to be hard upon you; we diſmiſs you 
for the preſent, take a copy of the articles, examine them 
carefully, and God grant that, at our next meeting, we 
may find each other in better temper.” The next and ſeveral 
ſucceeding meetings the ſame ſcene was acted over again. 
He continued inflexible, and they continued to diſtreſs him. 
Three times every week they regularly ſent for him, with 
a view either to elicit ſomething from him by captious queſ- 
tions, or to teaze him at length into compliance. Of one gf 
theſe examinations he gives us the following account: I 
was brought out, ſays he, to be examined in the ſame 
chamber as before; but, at this time, it was ſomewhat al- 
* tered: for, whereas before there was a fire in the chimney, 
* now the fire was taken away, and an arras hanged orgs 


* the chimney, and the table ſtood near the chimney's en 
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ſchemes were fruſtrated by an unexpected hand. The king, 


© There was, among theſe biſhops that examined me, one 
© with whom I have been very familiar, and whom I took 
for my great friend, an aged man, and he fat next the ta- 
* ble-end. . Then, among other queſtions, he put forth one, 
© a very ſubtle and . one; and when I ſhould make an- 


© ſwer : I pray you, mr. Latimer, ſaid he, ſpeak out, I am very 
thick of hearing, and there be many that fit far off, [ 
© marvelled at this, that I was bidden to ſpeak out, and began 
to miſdeem, and gave an ear to the chimney ;. and there! 
© heard a pen plainly ſcratching behind the cloth. They had 
© appointed one there to write all my anſwers, that I ſhould 
© not ſtart from them. God was my good Lord, and gare 
© me anſwers, I could never elſe have eſcaped them.”, 

At length he was tired out with ſuch uſage 3 and, when 
he was next ſummoned, inſtead of going himſelf, he ſent a 
letter to the archbiſhop, in which, with great freedom, he 
tells him, © that the treatment he had of late met with, had 
fretted him into ſuch. a diſorder, as rendered him unfit to at- 
tend that day—that, in the mean time, he could not help 


taking this opportunity to expoſtulate with his grace for de- 
taining him ſo long from the diſcharge of his d 
ſeemed to him moſt unaccountable, that they, who never 


uty—that it 


preached themſelves, ſhould hinder others—that, as for their 


examination of him, he really could not imagine what they 


aimed at ; they pretended one thing in the beginning, and 


another in the progreſs — that, if his ſermons were what gave 


offence, which he perſuaded himſelf were neither contrary to 
the truth, nor to any canon of the church, he was ready to 
anſwer whatever might be thought exceptionable in them— 
that he wiſhed a little more regard might be had to the judg- 
ment of the pcople ; and that a diſtinction might be made 


between the ordinances of God and man—that if ſome abuſes 
in religion did prevail, as was then commonly ſuppoſed, he 


thought preaching was the beſt means to diſcountenance 
them—that he wiſhed all paſtors might be obliged to perform 


their duty; but that however liberty might be given to thoſe 


who were wiliing--that, as for the articles propoſed to him, 


he begged to be excuſed from ſubſcribing them; while he 
lived, he never would abet ſuperſtition ; and that, laſtly, he 
hoped the archbiſhop would excuſe what he had written—he 


knew his duty to his ſuperiors, and would practiſe it; but, 
in that caſe, he thought a ſtronger obligation laid upon hirn. 
The , biſhops. ſtill continued their perſecution, till their 


being 
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being informed, moſt probably by lord Cromwell's means, 
of mr. Latimer's ill uſage, interpoſed in his behalf, and reſ- 
cued him out of the hands of his cnemies. 

A figure of fo much ſimplicity, and ſuch an apoſtolic ap- 
pearance as his at court, did not fail to ſtrike. Anne Boleyn, 
who was the favourite wife of Henry. This unfortunate 
queen mentioned him to her friends, as a perſon, in her opi- 
nion, as well qualified as any ſhe had ſeen, to forward the 
Reformation, the principles of which ſhe had imbibed from 
her youth. The lord Cromwell raiſed our preacher till 
higher in her eſteem, and they both joined in an earneſt re- 
commendation of him for a biſhopric to the king, who did 
not want much follicitation in his favour, It happened that 
the ſees of Worceſter and Saliſbury were at that time vacant, 
by the deprivation of Ghinuccii and Campegio, two Italian 


| biſhops who fell under the king's diſpleaſure, upon his rup- 
ture with Rome, The former of theſe was offered to Lati- 


mer; and, as he had been at no pains to procure this promo- 
tion, he looked upon it as the work of providence, and ae- 
cepted it without much perſuaſion. Indeed he had met with 
ſo very rough a check already, as a private clergyman, and 
law before him ſo hazardous a proſpect in his old ſtation, that 
he thought it neceſſary, both for his own ſafety, and for the 
lake of being of more ſervice to the world, to ſhroud himſelf 
under a little more temporal power. 1 
All the hiſtorians of theſe times mention him as a perſon 
remarkably zealous in the diſcharge of his new office, and 
tell us, that, in overlooking the clergy of his dioceſe, he was 
uncommonly active, warm and reſolute, and preſided in his 
eccleſiaſtical court in the ſame ſpirit. In viſiting, he was 
frequent and obſervant; in ordaining ftrict and wary ; in 
preaching indefatigable ; in reproving and exhorting ſevere 
and perſuaſive. Thus far he could act with authority; but 
in other things he found himſelf under difficulties. 'T he'Po- 
piſh ceremonies gave him great offence ; and he neither 
durſt, in times fo dangerous and unſettled, lay them intirely 
ahde, nor, on the other hand, was he willing intirely to re- 
tain them. In this dilemma his addreſs was admirable ; he 
quired into their origin, and when he found any of them, 
as ſome were, derived from a good meaning, he took care 
to inculcate their original, though itſelf a corruption, in the 
room of a more corrupt practice. Thus, he put the people 
in mind, when holy bread and water were diſtributed, that 
theſe elements, which had long been thought endowed wit 
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LATIMER. 

a kind of magical influence, were nothing more than ap- 
pendages to_the two ſacraments of the Lord's-Supper and 
Baptiſm; the former, he faid, reminded us of Chriſt's 
death, and the latter was only a ſimple repreſentation of be- 
ing purified from ſin. By thus reducing Popery to its prin- 
ciples, he improved, in ſome meaſure, a bad ſtock, by lop- 
ping from it a few fruitleſs excreſcences. 

_ While his endeavours to reform were thus confined to his 
dioceſe, he was called upon to exert them in a more public 
manner, by a ſummons to parliament and convocation in 
1536, This ſeſſion was thought a criſis by the Proteſtant 
party, at the head of which ſtood the lord Cromwell, whoſe 
favour with the King was now in its meridian. Next to him in 
power was Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, after whom 


the biſhop of Worceſter was the moſt conſiderable man of the 


party; to whom were added the biſhops of Ely, Rocheſter, 
Hereford, Saliſbury, and St. David's. On the other hand, 
the Popiſh party was headed by Lee archbiſhop of York, Gar. 
diner, Stokeſley and Tunſtal, biſhops of Wincheſter, Lon- 
don and Durham, | 

The convocation was opened as uſual by a ſermon, or ra- 
ther an oration, ſpoken at the appointment of Cranmer, by 
the biſhop of Worceſter, whoſe eloquence was at this time 
every-where famous. Many warm debates paſſed in this aſ- 
ſembly, the reſult whereof was, that four ſacraments out of 
the ſeven were concluded to be inſignificant. But, as the 
biſhop of Wincheſter made no figure in them, for debating 
was not his talent, it is beſide the purpoſe of this. memoir to 
enter into a detail of the ſeveral tranſactions of it. We ſhall 
only add, that an animated attempt was at this time made 
to get him and Cranmer ſtigmatized by ſome public cenſure; 
but they were too well eſtabliſhed to fear any open attack 
from their enemies. Many alterations were made in favour 
of the Reformation, and a few months after the Bible was 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and recommended to a general peru- 
ſal, in October 1537. 

In the mean while the biſhop of Worceſter, highly ſatiſ- 
fied with the proſpect of the times, repaired to his dioceſe, 
having made a longer ſtay in London than was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. He had no talents, and he knew he had none for 
ſtate- affairs, and therefore he meddled not with them. It is 
upon that actqunt that biſhop Burnet ſpeaks in à very ſlight 
manner of his public character at this time: but it is certain, 
that he never deſired to appear in any public character at — 

| | IF 
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His whole ambition was to diſcharge the paſtoral functions of 
a biſhop, neither aiming to diſplay the abilities of a ſtateſman, 
nor thoſe of a courtier. How very unqualified he was to 
ſupport the latter of the characters, will ſufficiently appear 
from the following ſtory.—It was the cuſtom in thoſe days 
for the biſhops to make preſents to the king on New-year s- 


day, and many of them would preſent very liberally, propor- 


2 their gifts to their expectances. Among the reſt, 
the biſhop of Worceſter, being at this time in town, wañted 
upon the king with his offering; but, inſtead of a purſe of 
gold, which was the common oblation, he preſented a New 
Teſtament, with a leaf doubled down, in a very conſpicu- 
ous manner, to this paſſage : Whoremongers and adul- 
© terers God will judge.” 

Henry VIII. made as little uſe of a good judgment as any 
man ever did. His whole reign was one continued rotation 
of violent paſſions, which rendered him a mere machine in 
the hands of his miniſters; and he among them who could 
make the moſt artful addreſs to the paſſion of the day, carried 
his point, Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was juſt retur- 
ned from Germany, having ſucceſsfully negotiated ſome 
commiſſions, which the king had greatly at heart; in 1539, 
when the parliament was called to confirm the ſeizure and 
ſurrendry of the monaſteries, that ſubtle minifter took his 
opportunity, and ſucceeded in prevailing upon his majeſty to 
do ſomething towards reſtoring the old religion, as being moſt 
advantageous for his views in the preſent ſituation of Eu- 


rope. | | 
In this ſtate of affairs, the biſhop of Worceſter received his 
ſummons to parliament, and, ſoon after his arrival in town, 


he was accuſed, before the king, of preaching a ſeditious 


ſermon. The ſermon was preached at court, and the 
preacher, according to his cuſtom, had been unqueſtionably 
ſevere enough againſt whatever he obſerved amiſs. The king 
had called together ſeveral biſhops, with a view to conſult 
them upon ſome points of religion. When they had all gi- 
yen their opinions, and were about to be diſmiſſed, the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter (for it was moſt probably he) kneeled 
down and accuſed the biſhop of Worceſter as above- men- 
tioned, The biſhop being called upon by the king, with 
ſome ſternneſs, to vindicate himſelf, was fo far from denying 
or even palliating what he had ſaid, that he boldly juſtited it; 


and turning to the king, with that noble unconcern which a 
good conſcience inſpires, made this anſwer: © I never 


Cc 4 though 
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© thought myſelf worthy, nor I never ſued to be a preacher 
before your grace; but I was called to it, and would be wil- 
© ling, it you miſlike it, to give place to my betters ; for I 
c out there be a great many more worthy of the room than 
IJ am. And if it be your grace's pleaſure to allow them 
© for preachers, I could be content to bear their books after 
© them. But if your grace allow me for a preacher, I would 
 defire you to give me leave to diſcharge my conſcience, 
© and to frame my doctrine according to my audience, J 
© had been a very dolt indeed, to have preached ſo at the 
© borders of your realm, as I preach Leng your grace. 
The greatneſs of this anſwer baffled his accuſer's . 
the ſeverity of the king's countenance changed into a gra- 


cious ſmile, and the biſhop was diſmiſſed with that obliging 


freedom which this monarch never uſed but to thoſe whom 
he efteemed, | | 

In this parliament paſſed the famous act, as it was called, 
of the ſix articles, which was no ſooner publiſhed than it 
gave an univerſal alarm to all favourers of the Reforma- 
tion (e); and, as the biſhop of Worceſter could not give 
his vote for the act, he thought it wrong to hold any office 
in a Church where ſuch terms of communion were required, 
He therefore reſigned his biſhopric (p) and retired into the 
country, where he reſided during the heat of that perſecution 
which followed upon this act, and thought of nothing for 
the remainder of his days but a ſequeſtered life. He knew 
the ſtorm which was up could not ſoon be appeaſed, and lie 
had no inclination to truſt himſelf in it. But, in the midſt 
of his ſecurity, an unhappy accident carried him again into 
the tempeſtuous weather that was abroad: he received a 
bruiſe by the fall of a tree, and the contuſion was ſo . dan- 
gerous, that he was obliged to ſeck out for better aſſiſtance 
than could be afforded him by the unſkilful ſurgeons of thoſe 


(c) Theſe articles were, 1. In 
the ſacrament of the altar, after 
the conſecration there remains no 
ſubſtance ef bread and wine, but 
the natural body and blood of 
Chriſt. 2. Vows of chaſtity ought 
to be obſerved. 3. The uſe of 
private maſſes is to be continued. 


4. Communion in both kinds is 


not neceſſary. $5. Prieſts muſt not 
mazry, 6. Auricular confeſſion 


is to be retained in the church. 


(D) It is related of him, that 
when he came from the parlia- 
ment-houſe to his lodgings, he 
threw off, his robes, and ſea ing 
up, declared to thoſe who ſtood 
about him, that he thought him- 
ſelf lighter than ever he found 
himſelf before. The ſtory is not 
unlikely, as it is much in cha- 
rater, a vein of pleaſantry ard 
good humour accompanying the 
moſt ſerious actions of his life. 

| parts, 
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rts. With this view he repaired to London; where he 
had the misfortune to ſee the fall of his patron, the lord 
Cromwell, a loſs which he was ſoon made ſenſible of. Gar- 
diner's emiſſaries quickly found him out in his concealment, 
and ſomething that ſomebody had ſomewhere heard him ſay 
againſt the fix. articles, being alledged againſ him, he was 
ſent to the Tower, where, without any judicial examination, 
be ſuffered, through one pretence or another, a cruel im- 
priſonment for the remaining ſix years of king Henry's 


rei 


Edward VI, he, and all others who were impriſoned in the 
ſame cauſe, were ſet at liberty; and biſhop Latimer, whoſe 
old friends were now in power, was received by them with 
every mark of affection; and he would have found no diffi- 
culty in diſpoſſeſſing Heath, in every reſpect an infignificant 
man, who had ſucceeded to his biſhopric : but he had other 
ſentiments ; he neither would make ſuit himſelf, nor ſuffer 


his friends to make any for his reſtoration. However, this 


was done by the parliament, who, after ſettling the national 
concerns, 

The protector was very well inclined, and propoſed the re- 
ſumption to mr. Latimer, as a point which he had very much 
at heart; but our author perſevered in the negative, alledging 


his great age, and the claim he had from thence to a private 


life. 
Having thus rid himſelf of all intreaty on this head, he ac- 
cepted an invitation from, his friend archbiſhop Cranmer, and 


took up his reſidence at Lambeth, where he led a very retired. 


life, being chiefly employed in hearing the complaints and 
redrefling the injuries of poor people. And indeed his cha- 
racter for ſervices of this kind was fo univerſally known, that 
ſtrangers from every part of England would reſort to him, 
ſo that he had as crowded a levee as a miniſter.of ſtate, And 
ſure no one was better qualified to undertake the office of 
redreſſing injuries: his free reproofs, joined to the inte- 
grity of his life, had a great effect upon thoſe in the higheſt 


ſtations, while his own independence, and backwardneſs in 
aſking any favour for himſelf, allowed him greater liberty in 


aſking for others. 


In theſe employments he ſpent more than two years, in- 


terfering as little as poſſible in any public tranſaction, only 
he aſſiſted the archbiſhop 1 mens the Homilies which 


were ſet forth by authority in the 4 
- 


r upon the change of government under king 


ent up an addreſs to the protector to reſtore him. 


year of king Edward; 
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he was alſo appointed to preach the Lent ſermons before his 
majeſty, which office he performed during the three firſt 


ars of his reign. | 

As to his ſermons which are ſtill extant, they are indeed 
far enough from being exact pieces of compoſition, yet his 
ſimplicity and low familiarity, his humour and gibing drol- 
lery, were well adapted to the times, and his oratory, ac- 
cording to the mode of eloquence at that day, was exceeding 
popular. His action and manner of preaching too were very 
affecting, and no wonder, for he ſpoke immediately from 
his heart. His abilities, however, as an orator, made only 
the inferior part of his character as a preacher. What par- 
ticularly recommends him, is that noble and apoſtolic zeal 
which he exerts in the cauſe of truth. | 

But in the diſcharge of this duty a ſlander paſſed upon him, 
which being taken up by a low hiſtorian of thoſe times, 
hath found its way into theſe (E). The matter of it is, 
that after the lord high admiral's attainder and execution, 
which happened about this time, he publicly defended his 
death in a ſermon before the king; that he aſperſed his cha- 
rafter ; and that he did it merely to pay a ſervile compliment 
to the protector. The firſt part of the charge is true, but 
the ſecond and third are falſe. As to his aſperſing the ad- 
miral's character, his character was ſo bad, there was no 


room for aſperſion; his treaſonable practices too were no- 


torious, and though the proceeding againſt him by a bill in 


parliament, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, may be 


deemed iniquitable, yet he paid no more than a due forfeit 
to the laws of his country. However, his death occaſioned 
great clamour, and was made uſe of by the lords of the op- 
poſition (for he left a very diſſatisfied party behind him) as 
a handle to raiſe a popular odium againſt the protector, for 
whom mr. Latimer had always a high eſteem. He was mor- 
tified therefore to ſee ſo invidious and baſe an oppoſition 
thwarting the ſchemes of ſo public-ſpirited a man; and en- 
deavoured to leſſen the odium, by ſhewing the admiral's 
character in its true light, from ſome anecdotes not com- 
monly known. | 


(E) This flander is credited, ſuffers his zeal againſt epiſcopacy, 
er at leaſt recorded as credible, in more inſtances than this, ro 
by Milton, who being a warm biaſs his veracity, or at beſt to im» 
party-writer in the republican poſe upon his underſtanding. 
times of the Oliverian uſurpation, | WH 
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Upon the revolution which happened at court afterthe death 
of the duke of Somerſet, our author ſeems to have retired 
into the country, and made uſe of the king's licence as a 
general preacher in thoſe parts, where he thought his labours 
might be moſt ſerviceable. He was thus employed during 
the remainder of that reign, and continued in the fame 
courſe, for a ſhort time, in the beginning of the next; but 
as ſoon as the introduction of Popery was retolved on, the 
firſt ſtep towards it was the prohibition of ali preaching 
throughout the kingdom, and a licenſing only ſuch as were 
known to be Popiſhly inclined ; accordingly, a itrict inquiry 
was made after the more forward and popular preachers, and 
many of them were taken into cuſtody. The biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who was now prime miniſter, having pro{cribed mr. 
Latimer from the firſt, ſent a meſſage to cite him betore the 
council. He had notice of this deſign ſome hours before 
the meſſenger's arrival, but he made no uſe of the intelli- 
gence. The meſſenger found him equipped for his journey, 
at which expreſſing his ſurprize, mr. Latimer told him, that 
he was as ready to attend him to London, thus called upon 
to anſwer for his faith, as he ever was to take any journey in 
his life ; and that he doubted not but that God, who had 
enable! him to ſtand before two princes, would enable him 
to ſtand before a third. The meſſenger, then acquainting 
him, that he had no orders to ſeize his perſon, delivered a 
letter and departed, . 

Mr. Latimer, however, opening the letter, and finding 
it contain a citation from the council, refolved to obey it, 
He ſet out therefore immediately, and as he paſſed through 
Smithfield, where heretics were uſually burnt, he aid chear- 
fully, this place hath long groaned for me. The next morn- 
ing he waited upon the council, who, having loaded him 
with many ſevere reproaches, ſent him to the Tower. 

This was but a repetition of a former part of nis life, only 
he now met with harſher treatment, and had more frequent 
occaſion to exerciſe his reſignation, which virtue no man 
poſſeſſed in a larger meaſure ; nay, even the uiual choartul- 
neſs of his diſpoſition did not now forſake him, of which we 
have one inſtance ftill remaining. A ſervant leaving his 
apartment, mr. Latimer called after him, and bid hin: tell 
his maſter, that unleſs he took better care of im, he would 
certainly eſcape him. Upon this meſſage, the lieutenant, with 
ſome diſcompoſure in his countenance, came io mr. La er 
and deſired an explanation. Why, you expect, I ſu; pole 

iy 
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ſir, replied mr. Latimer, that I ſhould be burnt ; but if you 
do not allow me a little fire this froſty weather, I can tell 
you, I ſhall firſt be ſtarved. 

Cranmer and Ridley were alſo priſoners in the ſame cauſe 
with our author, and when it was reſolved to have a public 
diſputation at Oxford, between the moſt eminent of the Po- 
piſn and Proteſtant divines, theſe three were appointed to 
manage the diſpute on the part of the Proteſtants Ac. 
cordingly, they were taken out of the Tower, and ſent to 
Oxford, where they were cloſely confined in the common 
priſon, and might eaſily imagine how free the diſputation was 
likely to be, when they found themſelves denied the uſe even 
of books and pen and ink. 

Mr. Fox has preſerved a conference afterwards put into 
writing, which was held at this time between Ridley and 
Latimer, which ſets our author's temper in a ſtrong light. 
The two biſhops are repreſented fitting in their priſon, ru- 
minating upon the ſolemn preparations then making for their 
trial, of which, probably, they were now firſt informed. 
Ridley firſt. The time, ſaid he, is now come; we are now 
called upon, either to deny our faith, or to ſuffer death in its 
defence. You, mr. Latimer, are an old ſoldier of Chriſt, 
and have frequently withſtood the fear of death, whereas I 
am raw in the ſervice and unexperienced. With this preface 
he introduces a requeſt, that mr. Latimer, whom he calls 
his father, would hear him propoſe ſuch arguments as he 
thinks it moſt likely his adverſaries would urge againſt him, 
and aſſiſt him with providing himſelf with proper anſwers to 
them. | 

To this mr. Latimer, in his uſual train of goad humour, 
replied, that he fancied the good biſhop was treating him as 
he remembered mr. Bilney uſed formerly to do, who, when 
he, wanted to teach him, would always do it under colour of 
being taught himſelf. But, in the preſent caſe, faid he, m 
lord, I am determined to give them very little trouble; 
ſhall juſt offer them a plain account of my faith, and ſhall 
fay very little more, for I know any thing more will be to no 
purpoſe ; they talk of a free diſputation, but I am well aſ- 
ſured their grand argument will be, as it once was their 
forefathers, * We have a law, and by our law ye ought to 
die'. Biſhop Ridley having afterwards deſired his prayers, 
that he might truſt wholly upon God : Of my prayers, re- 
plied the old biſhop, you may be well affured ; nor do I 


doubt but I ſhall have yours in return: and indeed * 
| ; an 
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and patience ſhould be our great reſources. For myſelf, had 


I the learning of St. Paul, I ſhould think it ill laid out upon 
an elaborate defence: yet our caſe, my lord, admits of 
comfort. Our enemies can do no more than God permits; 
and God is faithful, who will not ſuffer us to be tempted 
above our ſtrength. Be at a point with them; ſtand to that, 
and let them ſay and do what they pleaſe. To uſe many 
words would be vain: yet it is requiſite to give a reaſonable 
account of your faith, if they will quietly hear you. For 
other things, in a wicked judgment-hall, a man may keep 
filence after the example of Chriſt, As for their ſophiſtry, 
you know falſehood may often be diſplayed in the colours of 
truth. But, above all things, be upon your guard againſt 
the fear of death: this is the great argument you muff op- 
poſe.— Poor Shaxton ! it is to be feared this argument had 
the greateſt weight in his recantation. But let us be ſtedſaſt 
and unmoveable, aſſuring ourſelves, that we cannot be more 
happy, than by being ſuch Philippians, as not only believe 
in Chriſt, but dare ſuffer for his ſake. 

Agreeably to this noble fortitude did our author behave 
himſelf through this diſpute ; wherein, though much artifice 
was uſed for the purpoſe, he never could be drawn into any 
formal reaſoning with his adverſaries. Mr. Addiſon (F) 
greatly admires his behaviour on this occaſion, but does not 


aſſign the true cauſe of it: This venerable old man, ſays 


© he, knowing how his abilities were impaired by age, and 
© that it was impoſſible for him to recollect all thoſe reaſons 
« which had directed him in the choice of his religion, left 
© his companions, who were in the full poſſeſſion of their 
« parts and learning, to baffle and confound their antago- 
« niſts by the force of reaſon : as for himſelf, he only re- 
« peated to his adverſaries the articles in which he firmly be- 
© lieved, and in the profeſſion of which he was determined to 
die'. The truth is, he knew it would anſwer no end to be 
more explicit. 

However, he anſwered their queſtions as far as civility re- 
quired, and in theſe anſwers it is obſervable he managed the 
argument much better than either Ridley or Cranmer, wha, 
when they were preſſed, in defence of tranſubſtantiation, with 
ſome N. from the fathers, inſtead of diſavowing an in- 
ſufficient authority, weakly defended a good cauſe, evading 
and diſtinguiſhing after the manner of ſchoolmen. Whereas, 


(r) In Spectator, number 365. 
when 
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LATIMER. 
when the ſame proofs were multiplied upon Latimer, he 
told them plainly, that ſuch proofs had no weight with him 


that the fathers, no doubt, were often deceived, and that he 


never depended upon them, but when they depended upon 
ſcripture. * Then you are not of St. Chryſoſtom's faith, re- 
« plied his wa nor of St, Auſtin's, I have told 
you, ſays mr. Latimer, I am not, except when they bring 
c ſcripture for what they ſay k | 

The diſpute being ended, ſentence was paſſed upon him in 
the beginning of October, and he and Ridley were executed 
on the 16th ; when they were brought to the fire, on a ſpot 
of ground on the north fide of Baliol- college, where, after a 
ſuitable ſermon, being told by an officer they might now 
make ready for the ſtake, mr. Latimer, having thrown off 
his priſon attire, appeared in a ſhrowd prepared for the pur- 
poſe; and whereas before, ſays mr. Fox, he ſeemed a wi- 
thered and crooked old man, he ſtood now bolt upright, as 
comely a father as one might lightly behold. Being thus 
ready, he recommended his foul to God, and delivered him- 


ſelf to the executioner, ſaying to the biſhop of London, 


We ſhall this day, my lord, light ſuch a candle in Eng- 
© Jand as ſhall never be extinguiſhed”. | | | 
Such was the life of Hugh Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, 
one of the leaders of that glorious army of martyrs who in- 
tcoduced the reformation in Foaland. He had a happy tem- 
per, formed on the principles of Chriſtian philoſophy. Such 
was his cheerfulneſs, that none of the accidents of life could 
diſcompoſe him. Such was his fortitude, that not even the 
ſevereſt trials could unman him; he had a collected ſpirit, 


- 


and on no occaſion wanted a reſource ; he could retire with- 


in himſelf, and hold the world at defiance. 
And, as danger could not daunt, ſo neither could am- 
bition allure him. Though converſant in courts, and inti- 
mate with princes, he preſerved to the laſt a rare inſtance of 
moderation, his primzval plainneſs. In his profeſſion he was 
indefatigable: and that he might beſtow as much time as 
poſſible on the active part of it, he allowed himſelf only thoſe 
hours for his private ſtudies, when the buſy world is at reft, 
conſtantly rifing, at all ſeaſons of the year, by two in the 
morning. How conſcientious he was in the diſcharge of the 
public parts of his office, we have many runs 2h No 
man could perſuade more forcibly ; no man could exert, on 
proper occaſions, a more commanding ſeverity. The wicked, 
DE in 
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LAUD. 
in whatever ſtation, he rebuked with cenſorian dignity, and 
awed vice more than the'penal laws. | | 
He was not eſteemed a very learned man, for he cul- 
tivated only uſeful learning, and that he thought lay in a 
very narrow compaſs. He never engaged in worldly affairs, 


thinking that a 1 to employ himſelf only in 
his profeſſion. Thus he lived, rather a good, than what 


the world calls a great man. He had not thoſe commanding 
talents which give ſuperiority in buſineſs, but, for honeſty 
and ſincerity of heart, for true ſimplicity of manners, for 
apoſtolic zeal in the cauſe of religion, and for every virtue, 
both of a public and private kind, that ſhould adorn the lite 
of a Chriſtian, he was eminent and exemplary beyond moſt 
men of his own or of any other time; well deſerving that 
evangelical commendation, With the teftimony of a good 
conſcience in ſimplicity arid 81 ſincerity, not with fleſhly 
wes but by the grace of God, he had his converſation in 
the world. | 


LAUD (WiIILIAM) archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
fon of William Laud, a clothier, of Reading, in Berkſhire, 
by Lucy his' Wife, widow of John Robinſon, of the ſame 
place, and ſiſter to fir William Webbe, afterwards lord- 
mayor of London. He was born at Reading, in St. Law- 
rence's pariſh, October 7, 1573, and educated at the free- 
ſchool there, till July 1589, when removing to St. John's- 
college in Oxford, he became a ſcholar of the houſe in June 
1590, and fellow in 1593. He took the degree of A. B. in 
1594, and that of maſter in 1598; being efteemed at this 
time, it is ſaid, a very forward, . confident, and zealous 
perſon, he was this year choſen grammar lecturer; and bein 
ordained prieſt in 1601, he read, the following year, a di- 
vinity lecture in his college, which was then maintained by 
mrs. Maye. In ſome of theſe chapel-exerciſes he main- 
tained, againſt the Puritans, the perpetual viſibility of the 
Church of Rome till the Reformation; by which he incurred 
the diſpleaſure of dr. Abbot, then vice-chancellor of the. 
univerſity (G). In 1603 mr. Laud was one of the proc- 
tors, and the ſame year became chaplain to Charles Blount, 


(o) Abbot traced this viſibility and from the Huſſites to Luther 
from the Berengarians to the Al- and Calvin. Heylin's Cyprian 
bigenſes, from them to the Wick= Angl. p. 49. | 
lifiſts, from theſe to the Huſſites, 
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earl of Devonſhire, whom he inconſiderately married ths 
26th of December 1605, to Penelope, then wife of Robert 
lord Rich; an affair that expoſed him afterwards to much 
cenſure, and created him great uneaſineſs; in reality, it 
made ſo deep an impreſſion upon him, that he ever after kept 
the 26th of December, the marriage-day, as a day of faſting 
and humiliation (). ad. - 

Ne proceeded B. D. July 6, 1604. In his exerciſe for 
this degree he maintained theſe two points, The neceſſity of 
baptiſm; and that there could be no true church without 
dioceſan biſhops. | Theſe were leyelled alſo againſt the Pu- 
'ritans, and he was rallied by the divinity. profeſſor. He 
Jikewiſe gave further offence to the Calviniſts, by a ſermon 
preached ' before the univerſity in 1606, inſomuch, that it 
was made an hereſy for any to be ſeen in his company, and 
a miſpriſion of hereſy to give him a civil ſalutation. How- 
ever, his learning, parts, and principles, procured him ſome 
friends. His fil | 

in Northamptonſhire, in 1607, and, 'in 1608, he obtained 
the advowſon of North Kilworth, in Leicefterſhire ; he was 
no ſooner inveſted in theſe livings but he put the parſonage 
Houſes. in good repair, and gave twelve poor people a con- 
ſtant allowance out of them, which was his conſtant prac- 
tice in all his ſubſequent preferments. This ſame year he 
commenced D. D. and, by the recommendation of dr. 
Buckeridge, who had been his tutor, he was made chaplain 
to Neile, biſhop. of Rocheſter ; and, to be near his patron, 


» 


he exchanged North Kelworth for the 22 of Weſt⸗ 
e 


Tilbury, in Eſſex, into which he was inducted in 1609, 
and the following year the biſhop gave him the living of 
Cuckſtone, in Kent, whereupon he reſigned his fellowſhip, 
left Oxford, and ſettled at Cuckſtone. But the unhealthi- 
neſs of that place having thrown him into an ague, he ex- 
changed it ſoon after for Norton, a benefice of leſs value, 
but in a better air. os „ 

About the ſame time, viz. December 1610, dr. Bucke- 
ridge, preſident of St. John's, being promoted to the ſee of 


Rocheſter, in the place of dr. Neile, tranſlated to Litchfield 


and Coventry, dr. Abbot, newly made archbiſhop of Can- 


(n) She was divorced by the both the innocent and guilty may 
eceleſiaſtical judge for adultery, lawfully remarry. According]y, 
and mr. Laud yielded to the in- he married them at Wanſtead, 
ſtances of his. patron, in the opi- Decem. 26, 1605. 
Dion, that in cafe of a divorce, E 
terbury, 


* 


preferment was the vicarage of Stanford, 
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terbury, retaining his old grudge againſt dr. Laud, com- 
plained of him to the lord chancellor Elleſmere, chancellor of 
the univerſity, alledging that he was at leaſt a Papiſt in his 
heart, and cordially addicted to Popery. And though the 
ground for this charge was only his maintaining the doctrine 
of free-will, juſtification, &c. in a different ſenſe from the 
Calviniſtical Puritans, the complaint was made in order to 


prevent his ſucceeding dr. Buckeridge in the preſidentſhip of 


his college; and, the lord chancellor carrying it to the king, 
all his credit, intereſt, and advancement, would probably 
have been deſtroyed thereby, had not his conſtant and im- 
moveable friend biſhop Neile effaced thoſe ill impreſſions. 
Notwithſtanding therefore theſe indirect means uſed to pre- 
vent it, he was elected preſident May 10, 1611, though he 
was then ſick in London, and unable either to make intereſt 
in perſon, or by writing to his friends; and when ſome of 
his competitors 8 to king James, his majeſty not only 
confirmed the election, but, as a further token of his 
favour, made him one of his chaplains on the 3d of Novem- 
ber enſuing, upon the recommendation of biſhop Neile. 

Our ambitious and aſpiring doctor, having thus ſet foot 
within the court, flattered himſelf with hopes of fgreat and 
immediate preferment ; but archbiſhop Abbot ſtanding always 
an obſtacle in his way, no preferment came ; fo that, after 
three years fruitleſs waiting, he was upon the point of leav- 
ing the court, and retiring wholly to his college, when his 
friend and patron biſhop Neile, newly tranſlated to Lincoln, 
prevailed with him to ſtay one your longer. In the mean 
time, to keep up his ſpirits, the biſhop gave him the prebend 
of Bugden in the church of Lincoln in 1614, and the arch- 
deaconry of Huntingdon the following year. 

Upon the lord chancellor Elleſmere's decline in 1616, dr. 
Laud's intereſt began to riſe at court; ſo that, in November 
that year, the king gave him the deanery of Glouceſter ; a 
dignity which, though of no great value, ſerved to eſtabliſh 


his reputation: and, as ſoon as he obtained it, finding the 


communion-table almoſt in the middle of the choir, he pro- 


cured an act of chapter to remove it to the eaſt-end along 


the wall, according to its fituation in the king's chapel and 
other cathedrals. As a further inſtance of his being in favour, 
he was pitched on to attend the king in his journey to Scot- 
land in 1617. Some royal directions were, by his procure- 
ment, ſent to Oxford for the better government of the uni- 


verſity, before he ſet out on that journey. The deſign 
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whereof was to bring the church of Scotland to an unifor- 


mity with that of England ; a favourite ſcheme of dr. Laud 
and ſome other divines. But the Scots were Scots, as dr. 
Heylin expreſſes it, and reſolved to $0 their own way, what- 
o that the king gained 

nothing by that chargeable journey, but the neglect of his 
commands, and a contempt of his authority. Dr. Laud, in 
his return from Scotland, _ 2, 1617, was inducted to 
the rectory of Ibſtock in Leiceſterſhire, belonging to the pa- 
tronage of the biſhop of Rocheſter, of whom he had it in 
exchange for Norton: and January 22, 1620-1, was in- 
ſtalled into a prebend of Weſtminſter, of which biſhop Neile 
had procured him a grant ten years before, About the fame 
time there was a general expectation at court, that the 
deanery of that church would have been conferred upon him, 
Put dr. John Williams, then dean, wanting to keep it in com- 
mendam, with the biſhopric of Lincoln, to which he was 
promoted, got dr. Laud put off with the biſhopric of St. Da- 
vid's, which was become vacant by the tranſlation of dr, Mil- 
bourne to Carliſle, though archbiſhop Abbot obſtructed his 
riſe as much as poſſible; nor was he conſecrated, being then 
under a diſability, on account of the caſual homicide of the 
keeper of Bramhill-Park. The day before his conſecra- 
tion, he reſigned the preſideniſhip of St. John's, in obe- 
dience to the college-ſtatute, which he would not violate, 
nor his oath, under any colour. But he was permitted tq 
keep his prebend of Weſtminſter in commendam, through 
the lord-keeper Williams's intereſt, who, about a year after 
ave him a living of about 1201. a year, in the dioceſe of 
t. David's, to help his revenue: and, in January 1622, 
the king gave him alſo the rectory of Creeke in Northamp- 
tonſhire. The preachers of thoſe times meddling with the 
abſtruſe doctrines of predeſtination and election, and the 
royal prerogative, more than was agreeable to the court, his 


majeſty publiſked, on the 4th of Auguſt 1622, directions 


concerning preachers and preaching, in which biſhop Laud 


is faid to have a hand, and which, being aimed at the Puri- 
tans and lecturers, occaſioned great clamours among them. 
However, neceſſary they were, at a time when many ſhallow 
preachers handled the profound points of predeſtination, 
wherein, pretending to guide their flocks, they loſt them- 
ſelves, This vear alſo ou? prelate held his famous conference 
with Fiſher the Jeſuit, before che marquis of Buckingham 


and his mother, in order to confirm them both in the Proteſ- 
. tant 
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tant religion, wherein they were then wavering ; which con- 
ference was printed in 1624, fol. In this conference, having 
foiled his adverſary, that eminent proof of the ſuperiority of 
his parts and learning brought an intimate acquaintance be- 
tween him and the marquis, whoſe ſpecial favourite he be- 
came from this time, and to whom he is charged with making 
himſelf too ſubſervient. It is certain, this minion left him 
his agent at court, when he went with the prince to Madrid, 
and frequently correſponded with him from thence. About 
October 1623, the lord-keeper Williams's jcalouſy of him, 
as arival in-the duke of Buckingham's ſpecial favour, or miſ- 
underſtandings or miſrepreſentations on both ſides from tale- 
bearers and buſy- bodies, occaſioned ſuch violent quarrels and 
enmity between theſe two prelates, as were attended with 
the worſt conſequences. Archbiſhop Abbot alſo reſolving to 
keep Laud down as long as he could, left him out of the 
high-commiſſion, of which he complained to the duke of 
Buckingham in' November 1624, and then was put into that 
commiſſion. However, he oppoſed the deſign, formed by the 
duke, of appropriating the endowment of the Charter-houſe 
to the maintenance of an army, under pretence of its being 
for the king's advantage, and the eaſe of the ſubject. In De- 
cember this year he preſented to his grace a tract, drawn up 
at his requeſt, under ten heads, about doctrinal Puritaniſm. He 
correſponded alſo. with him during his voyage into France, 
about king Charles the Firſt's marriage with the princeſs 
Hentictta-Maria, and that prince, ſoon after his acceſſion to 
the throne, wanting to regulate the number of his chaplains, 
and to know the principles and qualifications of the moſt 
eminent divines in his kingdom, our biſhop was ordered to 
draw a liſt of them, which he diſtinguiſhed by the letter O 


for Orthodox, and P for Puritans. At that king's corona- 


tion, Feb. 2, 1625-6, he officiated as dean of Weſtminſter, 
in the room of biſhop Williams, who was then in diſgrace, 
and was charged with altering the coronation oath, but with- 
out any good foundation. In 1626 he was tranſlated from 
St. David's to Bath and Wells, and in 1628 to London. 
The king having appointed him dean of his chape!-royal in 
1626, and taken him into the privy-council in 1627, he 
was likewiſe in the commitfion for exerciſing archiepiſcopal 
juriſdiction during archbiſhop Abbot's ſequeſtration. 

In the third parliament of king Charles, which met 
March 17, 1627, he was voted to be one of the favourers of 
dae Arminians, and one juſtly ſuſpected to be unſound in his 
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opinions that way; accordingly his name was inſerted ag 
ſuch in the Commons remonſtrance : and, becauſe he was 
thought to be the maker of the king's ſpeeches, and of the 
duke of Buckingham's anſwer to his impeachment, &c. it 
raiſed a very great clamour againſt him, and ſo expoſed him 
to popular rage, that his life was threatened (1). About the 
ſame time he was put into an ungracious office, namely, in a 

* commiſſion for raiſing monies by impoſitions or otherwiſe; 
which the Commons call Exciſes : but it ſeems never to have 


been executed. 


Amidſt all his employments, his care did not ſlacken to- 
wards the place of his education, the univerſity of Oxford: 
in order to ſtop and rectify the factious and tumultuary man- 
ner of electing proctors, he fixed them to the ſeveral colleges 
by rotation; and cauſed to be put into order the broken, 
jarring, and imperfect ſtatutes of that univerſity, which had 
lain in a confuſed heap ſome hundreds of years. On the 12th 
of April 1630, he was elected their chancellor, and he made 
it his buſineſs, the reſt of his life, to adorn the univerſ 
with buildings, and to enrich it with the moſt valuable MS), 
and other books. In the firſt deſign he began with the place 
of his education, St. John's-college, where he built the in- 
ner quadrangle, (except part of the ſouth- ſide of it, which 
was the old library) in a ſolid and elegant manner. The 
firſt ſtone of this deſign was laid in 1631. 
veral MSS. to the library, and 500 J. by will to the college. 
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He gave allo ſe- 


In the next place he erected that elegant pile of building at x 
the weſt-end of the divinity-ſchool, well known by the s 
name of the Convocation-houſe below, and Selden's-libran C 


above (K). 


(1) A paper was found in the 


dean's yard of St. Paul's. to this 


effect: Laud, look to thyſelf ; be 
* aſſured thy life is ſought. As 
© thou -art the fountain of all 
* wickedneſs, repent thee of thy 
© monſtrous ſins, before thou be 
taken out of the world, &c. 
And aſſure thyſelf, neither God 
5 nor the world can endure ſuch 
* a vile counſellor, or ſuch a whiſ- 
perer, or to this effect. Laud's 


Diary, p. . 


part with them, the deſign was 


In the latter reſolution, he gave the univerlity, WW c 
at ſeveral times, 1300 MSS, in Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, 
Egyptian, Ethiopian, Armenian, Arabic, Perſian, Turkiſh, 


(&) He had alſo projected to 
clear the great ſquare between 
St. Mary's church and the ſchools, 
where now ſtands the Radclifte- 
library. . His deſign was to raiſe 
fair and ſpacious 100m upon pi. 
lars, the upper part to ſerve tor 
convocations and congregations, 
the lower for a walk or place ot 
conference, &c. But the owne!s 
of the houſes not being willing to 


fiuſtrated. Heylin, p. 379- 
Ruſſian, 
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Ruſſian, Chineſe, Japoneſe, Greek, Latfn, Italian, French, 


Saxon, Engliſh, and Iriſh ; an invaluable collection procured 
at a prodigious expence. 

After the duke of Buckingham's fatal murder, our biſhop 
became chief favourite to king Charles I, which augmented 
indeed his power and intereſt, but at the ſame time increaſed 
the envy and jealouſy againſt him, which were already too 
ſtrong. In ordergo ſtop the too frequent diſputes concern- 
ing God's decrees, he adviſed his majeſty that the 39 articles 
might be reprinted, with a royal declation at the head of 
them; which has moſtly been prefixed to them ever ſince. 
But it was much exclaimed againſt by ſome of the rigid Cal- 
viniſts ; as were alſo ſome ;nfiruions publiſhed ſoon after, 
whereby © the biſhops were ſtrictly enjoined to ſee that the 
© declaration juſt mentioned be ſtrictly obſerved by all parties, 
That, in all pariſhes, the afternoon ſermons be turned into 
© catechiſing by queſtion and anſwer : That every lecturer 
© read divine ſervice according to the liturgy, in his ſurplice, 
© and before the lecture: That where a lecture is ſet up in a 
© market-town, it may be read by a company of grave and 
© orthodox divines near adjoining ; and that they preach in 
© their gowns, and not in cloaks: That if a corporation 


© maintain a ſingle lecturer, he be not ſuffered to preach till 


© he profeſs his willingneſs to take upon him a living, with 
cure of ſouls, within that corporation; and that he actually 
© take ſuch benefice, ſo ſoon as the ſame ſhall be fairly pro- 
© cured for him.“ Nor was the repair of St. Paul's cathedral, 
which he undertook, better approved of, though much 
wanted; nay, it was afterwards imputed to him as a crime, 
and fo was likewiſe his conſecration of St. Catharine-Cree- 
Church, which he celebrated January 16, 1630-1, About 
the ſame time he cauſed the feoffment, newly formed by 
twelve perſons, to buy up impropriations for the maintenance 
of lecturers, to be annulled, by lodging an information againſt 
it in the Exchequer, as dangerous both to church and 
ſtate (L). 


() He oppoſed this project, be- 
cauſe it was entered into with the 
view of encouraging and perpe- 
tuating Puritaniſm. It is true, 
the impropriations would thereby 
have come again into the church, 


5 


which was his own deſire; but he 
deſigned to bring it about in a 
way more to the advantage of the 
eſtavliſhment, See the account of 
his benefactions at the end of this 
memoir. 


Upon 
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Upon the decline of archbiſhop abbot's health and favour 
at court, biſhop Laud's concurrence, if not over-forwardneſs, 
in the very ſevere proſecutions carried on, in the High-com- 
miſſion and Star-chamber courts, againit ſeveral peeviſh and 
ill-natured ſcriblers, or ſimple preachers, &c, did him a great 
prejudice in moſt people's minds; but his proſecution of the 
king's printers for leaving out the word © not” in the ſeventh 
commandment, in the Engliſh bibles, could be liable to no 
Juſt objection, | 

May 13, 1633, he ſet out from London to attend the 
king, who was going to be crowned in Scotland. He was 
ſworn a privy-counſellor for that kingdom June 15, and on 
the 26th came back to Fulham. During his ſtay in Scot- 
land, he formed the reſolution of bringing that church to an 
exact conformity with the Church of England: but the king 
committed the framing of a liturgy to a ſelect number of 
Scottiſh biſhops, who, inſerting therein ſeveral variations 
from the Engliſh liturgy, were oppoſed ſtrenuoully by our 
biſhop, but in vain. | 

Having endeavoured: to ſupplant archbiſhop Abbot, whom 
he could not be contented to ſucceed (u), upon his death, 
in Auguſt this year, be was appointed his ſucceſſor. That 
very morning, Aug. 4, there came one to him at Green- 
wich, and ſeriouſly, (and with an avowed ability to perform it) 
with an offer of a cardinal's hat; which offer was repeated 
again on the 17th: but his anſwer both times was, that 
ſomewhat dwelt within him which would not ſuffer. © that, 
till Rome were other than it is. September 14 he was 
elected chancellor of the univerſity of Dublin. 

One of his firſt acts, after his advancement to the archbi- 
ſhopric, was an injunction, Octob. 18, purſuant to the 
king's letter, that no clergyman ſhould be ordained prieſt 
without a title. At the ſame time came out his majeſty's de- 
claration about Jawful ſports on Sundays, which the arch- 
biſhop was charged with having revived and enlarged, and 
that, with the vexatious profecutions of ſuch clergymen as 
refuſed to read it in their churches, brought a great odium 
upon him among the Sabbatarians and other Puritans, though, 
as he obſerves, * At Geneva, after evening prayer, the elder 
© men bowl, and the younger train ; and our good Puritan 
« neighbours, the Dutch, profane the Sunday with plays and 
6 interiudes, and count themſelves blameleſs (N).“ In 1634, 


(M7) This is the expreſſion of Fuller in his church-hiſtory, p. 11. 
(x3 His trial, p. 343, 1 
an 
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and the following year, the archbiſhop, by his vicar-general, 
performed his metropolitical viſitation, wherein, among 
other things, the church-wardens in every pariſh were en- 


joined to remove the communion-table from the middle to 


the eaſt-end of the chance}, altar-wiſe, the ground being 
raiſed for that purpoſe z and to fence it in with decent rails, 
to avoid profaneneſs; and the refuſers were proſecuted in the 
High-commiſſion or Star-chamber courts. In this viſitation, 


the Dutch and Walloon congregations were ſummoned to ap- 


pear, and, ſuch as were born in England, enjoined to repair 
to the ſeveral pariſh churches where they inhabited, to hear 


divine ſervice and ſermons, and per form all duties and pay- 


ments required on that behalf; and thoſe of them, miniſters 
and others, that were aliens born, to uſe the Engliſh liturgy 
tranſlated into French or Dutch. Many, rather than com- 
ply, choſe to leave the kingdom, to the great detriment of 
our manufactures. 

This year our. archbiſhop did the poor Iriſh clergy a very 
important ſervice, by obtaining for them, from the king, a 
grant of all the impropriations that were then remaining in 
the crown. He alſo improved and ſettled the revenues of the 
London clergy, in a better manner than they were before. 
Feb. 5, 1634-5, he was put into the great committee of 
trade, and the king's revenue, and appointed one of the 
commitſoners of the treaſury March the 4th following, upon 
the death of Richard Weſton, earl of Portland; beſides 
which, he was, two days after, called into the foreign com- 
mittee, and had likewiſe the ſole diſpoſal of whatſoever con- 
cerned the church. But he fell into very warm diſputes with 
the lord Cottington, chancellor of the Exchequer, ho took 
all apportunities of impoſing upon him (o). After having 
continued a year commiſſioner of the treaſury, and acquain- 
ted himſelf with the myſteries and advantages of it, he pro- 
cured the lord-treaſurer's ſtaff for dr. William Juxon, who 
had, through his intereſt, been ſucceſſively advanced to the 
preſidentſhip of St. John's-colleze, deanery of Worceſter, 
clerkſhip of his majeſty's cloſet, and biſhopric of London. 
But that ſudden and unexpected promotion, though perhaps 


(o) As lord Cottington was the the firſt encloſing of Richmond- 
moſt artful courtier that perhaps Park, and which they both agreed 
any time ever produced, Laud's to diſſuade his majeſty from at- 
ſincere open honeſty was an eaſy tempting, may be ſeen in Claren- 
prey to him. An inſtance of this don's Hiit. of Rebell. p. 100, & 
worth reading, with regard to ſeq. vol. 1, 8vo edit. 
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to the moſt deſerving perſon in the kingdom, greatly diſcon- 
tented many of the laity; though it is manifeſt that therein 
he preferred his majeity's advantage, and good of the public, 
before his own peace or ſafety. 

Beſides the parochial viſitations, the archbiſhop viſited the 
cathedrals, and procured new ſtatutes for- them, and im- 
proved their old ones. He infifted morcover upon viſiting 


the univerſities, as metropolitan ; which, after ſome con- 


teſt, was adjudged to him as his right ; but, the troubles 
coming on, he did not put this right in execution. In order 
to preſerve the records in the Tower, that concern the clergy, 
he was at the charge of having them all fairly tranſcribed in 
a large book of vellum, which being finiſhed in 1637, he 
depolited in his library at Lambeth for the ſervice of poſterity. 
For ſome, years he had ſet his heart upon getting the En- 
gliſh Liturgy introduced into the church of Scotland; and 
ſome of the Scottiſh biſhops had, under his direction and en- 
couragement, prepared both that book and a collection of 
canons for public ſervice. The canons were publiſhed in 
1635, but the liturgy came not in uſe till 1637. On the 
day it was firſt read at St. Giles's church in Edinburgh, 
it occaſioned a moſt violent tumult among the perverſe 
and ignorant multitude, ſpirited up by the nobility, who 
were Toſers by the reſtitution of Epiſcopacy, and by the mi- 
niſters, who loſt their clerical government. Our archbiſhop, 
having been the great promoter of that aftair, was reviled for 
it in the moſt abuſive manner, and both he and the book 
were charged with downright Popery (o). The extremely 
ſevere proſecution, carried on about the ſame time in the 
Star-chamber, chiefly through his inſtigation, againſt Pry nne, 
Baſtwick and Burton, did him alſo infinite prejudice, nd 
expoſed him to numberleſs libels and reflections; though he 
endeavoured to vindicate his conduct in a ſpeech delivered at 
their cenſure, June 14, 1637; which was publiſhed by the: 
king's command. Another r proſecution, carric ! on, 
with his concurrence, in the Star-chamber, was againſt bi- 
ſhop Williams ; an account of which may be ſeen in his ar- 
ticle, as alſo of Lambert Oſbaldiſton, maſter of Weſtmin- 
ſter- ſchool. | 


(o) Spotfwood. Heylin. King Burnet's memoirs of the duke cf 
Charles large declaration concern. Hamilton, p- 29, & leq; 
ing the late tumult, p. 6 and 326, 


In 
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In order to prevent the printing and publiſhing of what our 
archbiſhop thought improper books, he procured a decree 
to be paſſed in the Star-chamber, July 11, 1637, to regu- 
late the trade of printing ; whereby it was injoined, that the 
maſter-printers ſhould be reduced to a certain number, and 
that none of them ſhould print any books till they were 
licenſed either by the archbiſhop, or the biſhop of London, 
or ſome of their chaplains, or by the chancellors or vice- 
chancellors of the two univerſities. He fell into the queen's 
diſpleaſure October 22, this year, by ſpeaking, with his 
uſual warmth, to the king at the council-table againſt the 
increaſe of Papiſts, their frequent reſort to Somerſet-houſe, 
and the inſufferable miſdemeanors of ſome of them in per- 
verting his majeſty's ſubjects to Popery. January 31, 1638-9, 
he wrote a circular letter to his ſuffragan biſhops, wherein 
he exhorted them and their clergy to contribute liberally to- 
wards raiſing the army againſt the Scots. For this he was 


called an incendiary z but he declares, on the contrary, that 


he laboured for peace ſo long, till he received a great check, 
and that in the council, his counſels alone prevailed for 
peace and forbearance. In 1639 he employed one mr. 
Petley to tranſlate the liturgy into Greek; and at his re- 
commendation it was that ar. Joſeph Hall, biſhop of Exeter, 
compoſed his learned treatiſe of * Epiſcopacy by divine right 
aſſerted.” On the gth of December the ſame year, he was 
one of the three privy-counſellors that adviſed the king to 
call a parliament in caſe of the Scottiſh rebellion : at which 
time a reſolution was taken to aſſiſt the king in extraordinary 
ways, if the parliament ſhould prove peeviſh and refuſe ſup- 
plies. A new parliament being ſummoned, met April 13, 
1640; and the convocation the day following. But the 
commons launching out into complaints againſt the arch- 
biſhop, and inſiſting upon a redreſs of grievances before they 
— any ſupply, the parliament was unhappily diſſolved 

ay 5. The convocation, however, continued ſitting, 
which the archbiſhop was not ſatisfied with, till he obtained 
the opinion of the lord keeper Finch, and other eminent 
lawyers, and by a precedent in the year 1586. The reaſon 
of their continuance was, that having agreed to give the 
king ſix ſubſidies, payable in ſix years, and amounting in 
the whole to 120, ooo l. the act was not made up at the 
diſſolution of the parliament, and his majeſty, unwilling to 
loſe ſo conſiderable a ſum, granted them a new commiſſion 
under the broad ſeal, according to the ſtatute of 25 Hen. 


210 


. 
VIII. c. 19, by virtue of which they ſat till the 29th of 


In this convocation ſeventeen canons were made. 


May. 


But both the canons and the fitting of the convocation were 


imputed afterwards to the archbiſhop, as a moſt enormous 
crime; a reſolution being then taken to deſtroy the points 
they endeavoured to eſtabliſh (y). On him alſo many laid 
the blame and odium of the parliament's diſſolution. So that 
the famous John Lilburne cauſed a paper to be poſted May 3, 
upon the Old Exchange, animating the apprentices to ſack 
his houſe at Lambeth the Monday following; on which day 
above 5000 of them aſſembled in a riotous and tumultuous 
manner; but the archbiſhop, receiving previous notice, ſe- 
cured the palace as well as he could, and retired to his 
chamber at Whitehall, where he remained ſome days; and 
one Gi the ringleaders was hanged, drawn and quartered on 
the 21ſt. In Auguſt following, a libel was found in Covent- 
Garden, exciting the apprentices and ſoldiers to fall upon 
bim in the king's abſence, upon his ſecond expedition into 
Scotland. The parliament that met November 3, 1640, 
not being better diſpoſed towards him, but, for the moſt 
part, bent upon his ruin, ſeveral angry ſpeeches were made 
againit him in the houſe of commons. | 

No wonder that his ruin {bould be ſought and reſolved 
upon, when he had ſo many and ſo powerful enemies; al- 
moſt the whole body of the Puritans ; too many of the En- 
gliſh nobility and others, and the bulk of the Scotch nation. 
The Puritans reputed and called him the ſole author of the 


innovations, of the troubles and over rigorous proſecutions 


againſt the moſt noiſy, obſtinate, and buſy of them. The 
nobility were diſobliged by his warm and incautious manner, 
and by his graſping at the odious office of prime miniſter; 
and the Scots were driven to a pitch of fury and madneſs, 
by the reſtoring of epiſcopal government, and the intro- 
duction of the Engliſh ſervice- book among them. In this 
ſtate of the times, he was not only examined, December 4, 
on the earl of Strafford's caſe, but, when the commons came 
to debate upon the late canons and convocation, he was re- 
preſented as the author of them (C); and a committee put 


(P) By the 6th canon, all gra- 
duates in the univerſities, except 
the ſons of noblemen, and all ec- 
cleſiaſtical perſons whatever, and 
ſchoolmaſters, were to take an 
oath nut to conſent to the altera- 


tion of the preſent government of 
the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, 
deans, arch-deacons, chancellors, 

commiſſaries, &c. 
( Upon the attack made 
upon him for theie canons, he 
upon 
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upon him to enquire into all his actions, and prepare a 


charge againſt him on the 16th. The ſame morning, in 
the houſe of lords, he was named as an incendiaiy, in an ac- 
cuſation put in by the Scottiſh commiſſioners : and two days 
after, Dec. 18, an impeachment of high- treaſon was carried 
up to the lords by Denzil Holles, afterwards lord Holles, 
deſiring he might be forthwith ſequeſtered from parliament, 
and committed, and the commons would, in a convenient 
time,' reſort to them with particular articles. Soon aiter, 
the Scotch commiſſioners preſented alſo to the upper houſe 
the charge againſt him, tending to prove him an incendiary, 
Hereupon he was immediately committed to the cuſtody of the 
black rod. After ten weeks, fir Henry Vane, junior, brought 
up, Feb. 26, fourteen articles againſt him, which they de- 
fired time to prove in particular, and, in the mean time, that 
he be kept ſafe. Accordingly, the bla k rod conveyed him 
to the Tower, March 1, 1640-1, aniidſt the infults and re- 


wrote the following letter to mr. 
Selden, an active man in the com- 
mons againſt him : To my much 
© honored frend mr. John Sel- 
«© den theſe. Sal. in Chriſto. Wor- 
* thy fir, I underſtand that the 
byſineſs about the late canons 
will be handled againe in your 
houſe tomorrowe. I ſhall ne- 
ver aſke any unworthie thinge 
of you; but give me leave to 
faye as followes : If wee have 
erred in anye point of lega/itye 
unknowne unto us, wee ſhall be 
hartilye ſorrye for it, and hope 
that error ſhall not be made a 
cryme. We heare that ſhip-mo- 
nye is layd aſide, as a thinge 
that will dye of itſelf; and I 
am glad it will have foe quiett a 
death. Maye not theſe unfor- 
tunate canons be ſuffered to dye 
as quyetlye, without blemiſh 
inge the church, which hath to 
manye enemies both at home 
and abroad? And if thiſs may 
be, I heare promiſe you, I will 
preſentlye humblye beſecche his 
majeſtye for a licence to reviewe 
* the canons and abrogat them; 
* afſuringe myeſelf that all my 
6 brethren will joyne with me to 


/ 
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© preſery? the publick pence, ra- 
ther than that act of ours ſhould 
© be th ught a publick grievance. 
© And upon mye creditt with you, 
I had moved for thiſs licence at 
«© the verye firſt ſittinge of thiſs par- 
© liament, but that bo h myeſelf 
and others did feare the houſ of 
commons would take offence at 
© it (as they did at the laſt) and 
© ſayde, wee did it on purpoſe to 
prevent them. I uniicritand you 
© meane to ſpeak of this byfineſs 
c in the houſe to morrowe, and 
© that hath made me wright theſe 
© lynes to you, to lett you know 
© our meaninge and deſyres. And 
© I ſhall take it for a great kind- 
© neſs to me, and a great ſervice 
© to the church, if by your mens 
© the houſe will be fatished with 
© thiſs, which is heare offered, of 
© abro:ratinge the canons. To 
© God's bleſſed protection I leave 
© you, and reſt 
Your lovinge poore frend, 
Lambeth, Nov. 29. W. Cant. 
1640. 
I mean to move the king thiſs 
* daye for a licenſe as is within 
s mentioned”, 
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proaches of the mob. His enemies, of which the number 
was great, began then to give full vent to their paſſions and 
prejudices, and to endeavour to ruin his reputation. In 
March and April the houte of commons ordered him, joint- 
Jy with all thoſe that had paſſed ſentence in the Star-chamber 
againit Burton, Baſtwick and Prynne, to make ſatisfaction 
and reparation for the damages they had ſuſtained by their ſen- 
tence and impriſonment ; and he was fined 20,0001, for 


- his acting in the late convocation. He was alſo condemned 


by the houſe of lords to pay 5001. to fir Robert Howard for 
falſe impriſonment. June 25, 1641, he reſigned his chan- 
cellorſnip of the univerfity of Oxford; and, in October, 
the houſe of Jords ſequeſtered his juriſdiction, putting it into 
the hands of his inferior officers; and injoined, that he 
ſhould give no benefice without firſt having the houſe's ap- 
probation of the perſon nominated by him. 29 January, 


1641-2, they ordered his arms at Lambeth palace, which 


had coſt him above 3001. to be taken away by the ſheriffs 
of London. Before the end of the year, all the rents and 
profits of 'the archbiſhopric were ſequeſtered by the lords, 
fo: the uſe of the commonwealth, and his houſe was plun- 
dered of what money it afforded by two members of the 
houſe of commons. What was very hard, when he pe- 
titioned the parhament afterwards for a maintenance, he 
could not obtain any; nor even the leaſt part of above two 
hundred pounds worth of his own wood and coal at Lam- 
beth, for his neceſſary uſe in the Tower. On the 25th of 
April, 1643, a motion was made in the houſe of commons, 
at the inſtance of Hugh Peters and others of that ftamp, to 
fend or tranſport him to New-England ; but that motion 
was rejected. May 9, his goods and books in Lambeth- 
houfe were ſeized ; and the goods fold for ſcarce the third 
part of their value: all this before he had been brought to 


any trial; which was condemning him unheard. Seven 


days after, there came out an ordinance of parliament, in- 
joining him to give no benefice without leave and order of 


beth houſes. The 31ſt of the fame month, W. Prynne, by 
- a warrant from the cloſe committee, came and ſearched his 


room, and even rifled his pockets; taking away his diary, 
private devotions, and twenty-one bundles of paper, which 
he had prepared for his own defence. Prynne promiſed a 
faithful reſtitution of them within three or four days, but he 
never returned quite three bundles of the papers. In the 
mean time, the archbiſhop not complying exactly with * 

| ordi- 
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ordinance above-mentioned, all the temporalities of his arch- 
biſhopric were ſequeſtered to the parliament June 10, and 
he was ſuſpended from his office and benefice, and from all 
juriſdiction whatſoever. On October 10, more articles were 
carried up againſt him to the houſe of lords; fo, after he had 
been kept priſoner (x) above three years, he was brought to 
his trial March 12, 1643-4. Twenty days were ſpent in it, 
ſo that the whole proceedings were not finiſhed till the 29th 
of July; and nothing was proved upon him which was trea- 
fon by law. Recourſe was had to the fame method as had 
been taken againſt the earl of Strafford ; a bill of attainder 
was firſt read in the houſe of commons, November 13, 
paſſed the 16th, and immediately ſent up to the lords; there 
it ſtuck till January 1644-5, when, by the violence of the 
carl of Pembroke and the mob, threatening to force them, it 
was paſſed the 4th of that month, in a very thin houſe. 
The archbiſhop, by the confeſſion of his enemies, made as 
full, as gallant, as pithy a defence, and ſpoke as much for 
himſelf as was poſſible for the wit of man to ſay; and that 
with ſo much art, vivacity, oratory, audacity, and conk - 
dence, without the leaſt prom gs of guilt in any 
thing; and his behaviour was ſuitable on the ſcaffold (s), 
with great compolure. , appears that he fell a ſa- 
crifice to the Scottiſh nation: for his trial was haſtened or 
retarded according to the motions of their army in England. 
And Ludlow frankly owns, that he was beheaded for the 


encouragement of the Scots. 


(&) So little care was taken to 
detain him, that he thought they 
intended he ſhould make his eſcape. 
See Pocock's art. 

(s) In his ſpeech he declared 
himſelf a true member cf the 
Church of England, and that he 
had ſuffered for endeavouring an 
uniformity. He next obſerved, 
that the treaſon charged upon him 
conſiſted of two parts; an endea- 
vour to ſubvert the laws of the 
land, and a like endeavour to 
overthrow the Proteſtant religion 
eſtabliſned by law. Beſides my 
anſwers, ſays he, to the ſeveral 
charges, I proteſted my innocency 
in buth houtfes. It was faid pro- 
teſtations at the bar muſt not be 


And he did not obtain the 


taken. I can bring no witneſs of 
my heart and the intentions there- 
of; therefore I muſt come to my 
proteſtation, not at the bar, but 
my proteſtation at this hour and 
inſtant of my death, that I never 
endeavoured the ſubverſion of law 
or religion. And ] deſire you all 
to remember this proteſt of mine 
for my innocency in this, and from 
all treaſons whatſoever. He pro- 
ceeds to take notice of the charge 
againſt him of being an enemy to 

arliaments, which he denies, but 
intimates, that the preſent par- 
liament was miſinformed and miſ- 
governed, which was o much the 
worſe, as the ſubject was thereby 
left without all remedy, 
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favour of beheading but by repeated petitions, being to ſuffer 
by che ordinance. as in caſes of high-treaſon. He ſuffered 
Jan. 10, on Tower-Hill, aged 71 years. His corps was de- 
poſited in the church of All-hallows Barking, London; but 
was afterwards taken up, and interred in the chapel of 
St. John's-college, Oxford, July 24, 1663. Such was the 
tragical end of dr. William Laud, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury! As to his perſon, he was low of ſtature, but well 
and ſtrongly ſhaped, and of a ruddy and chearful counte- 
nance. In his temper and natural diſpoſition he was full of 


fire and vivacity, which too often degenerated into choler 


and paſſion, and put him off that regard to his words and 
actions as he ought to have had. He was a man of ſtrict 
integrity, ſincere and zealous ; regular in his life, chaſte, 
ſober and temperate, and humble in his private deportment. 
But, in ſome reſpects, he was indiſcreet and obſtinate, ea- 
gerly purſuing matters that were either very inconſiderable or 
miſchievous. The rigorous proſecutions in the Star- cham- 
ber and High- commiſſion courts are generally imputed to 
him, as leading and influencing the other judges. As he 
heartily hated the Puritans, ſo was he heartily hated by them. 
After the model of cardinal Richelieu, he formed Se airy 
project of uniting the three kingdoms in an exact uniformity 


of religion; an impracticable project often attempted with- 


out ſucceſs, The preſſing of ſome ceremonies, and other 
like things, which he imagined to be the only means for 
this uniformity, brought upon him the odious imputation of 
Popery, and of being Popiſhly affected, without any good 


grounds. He was more buly in temporal affairs and matters 


of ſtate than his predeceſſors in the ſee of Canterbury had 


been in later times, and even thought he could manage the 
place and office of prime miniſter, without the leaſt con- 
deſcenſion to the arts and addreſs of a court, and without 


any Connexions, friendſhip, or ſupport, than what a pious 
life and his unpoliſhed integrity would reconcile to him; 
which was an unſkilful meaſure in a licentious age, and ill 


Judged in him who was unfit for a court, having never 
learned to diflemble, Lord Clarendon, who had a good 


deal of his ſtiff temper and contemptuous carriage, con- 
cludes his character with this candid obſervation: That 
his learning, piety, and virtue have been attained by very 


few, and the greateſt of his infirmities are common to all 


even to the beſt of men. His liberality was munificent, as 
appears by his numerous benefaRions, beſides what he did 
X for 
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for Oxford already mentioned ; and he procured a new char- 


ter for the college at Dublin, and a body of new ſtatutes. 


He ſet up a Greek preſs in London for printing the library 
MSS, and intended to have done the like at Oxford. He un- 
dertook to have the ſtatutes of all the cathedral churches of the 
new foundations ſettled, but it was done only for Canterbury. 
He undertook likewiſe to have commendams annexed to all 
the ſmall biſhoprics, and thoſe, if poſſible, ſinecures; which 
was effected for Briſtol, Peterborough, St, Aſaph, Cheſter, 
and Oxford; upon which laſt was ſettled the impropriation 
of Cuddeſden, and a new houſe built by the then biſhop 
dr. Bancroft. He obtained the advowſon of the living of 
St. Lawrence in Reading, for St. John's college in Oxford : 
he founded an hoſpital in Reading, and endowed it with re- 
venues to the amount of 200 l. a year; and alſo procured a 
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charter and a mortmain for that town, the place of his nati- Pict. g 


Ruſh- 


vity.— He intended moreover to have a fund ſettled for buying worth'sCol- 


in impropriations, and for increaſing the ſtipends of poor vi- 
cars, He wrote ſeveral books, an account of which is in- 
ſerted in the notes (T). 


LAUR (Firieeo) an eminent painter, owed his birth 
to the city of Rome in 1623. His father Balthafar Laur 
was originally of Antwerp, but ſettled in Italy, where he had 
two ſons; the eldeſt, Franciſco, became an able painter by 
the inſtruction of Sacchi, and died when he was but 25 years 


old: Philip was the ſecond. Balthaſar, who was a good 


painter, and a diſciple of Paul Bril, perceived, with joy, that 


(r Thefe are, 1. Seven fer- 
mons preached and printed on ſe- 
reral occaſions, and reprinted in 
1651, yo. 2, The memorables 
of king James I, of famous me- 
mory: or, as they are called by 
dur author, Short annotations up- 
en the life and death of the moſt 
auguſt king James. They were 
drawn up at the deſire of George 
duke of Bucks. 3. Anſwer to the 
remonſtrance made by the houſe 
of commons in 1628. 4. IIis 


Diary by Wharton in 1694; with 
6 other pieces, and ſeveral letters, 
eſpecially one to fir Kenelm 
Digby, on his embracing Popery. 
5. The 


ſecond volume of the Re- 


mains of archbiſhop Laud, writ- 
ten by himſelf, &c. 1700, fol. 
6. Officium quotidianum, or A 
manual of private devotions. Lond. 
1650 and 1663, 8vo. 7. A ſum- 
mary of devotions. Lond. 1667, 
12mo. There are about 18 let- 
ters of his to Gerard- John Voſſius, 


printed by Colomeſius in his edi- 


tion of Voſſius's Epiſtol. Lond. 
1690, fol. Some other letters of 
his are publiſhed at the end of 
Uſher's lite by dr. Parr, 1686, fol. 
And a few more by dr. T welle, 
in his life of dr. Pocock, prefixed. 
to that author's theological-works, 
174;, in 2 vol. fol. 


his 


lections, 
Burnet's 
hiſt. of his 


times, &. 
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his ſon Philip, without learning to draw, when he went to 
ſchool, took the faces of all his play-fellows. So remarka- 


ble a diſpoſition was an earneſt of his becoming a great pain- 


ter. His father placed him under his fon Franciſco, who 
taught him the firſt elements of his art. The premature 
death of his brother obliged him to paſs into the ſchool of 


Angelo Caroſelli, his brother-in-law, who had acquired ſome 


reputation in painting. Philip's progreſs was ſo great, that 
he ſoon ſurpaſſed his maſter in every kind. In the mean time 
he loſt his father, and ſoon after his maſter ; who was ſo 
fond of him, that he brought all the curious ſtrangers that 
came to Rome to ſee him. 

Philip, who had ſtudied much, ſoon quitted his firſt man- 
ner, and applied himſelf to paint ſmall hiſtorical ſubjects, with 
back grounds of landſkip, in a lively beautiful manner. He 
alſo painted ſeveral large pictures for churches ; but did not 


then ſucceed fo well in them as in ſmaller works. He left ſe- 


veral pieces unfiniſhed. _ 5 7 

Nature, who had not beſtowed her graces on his perſon, 
endowed his mind with many accompliſhments. He was 
maſter of perſpective, had a turn for poetry, and a knowledge 
of hiſtory and fable. His chearful temper, and the lively ſal- 
lies of his wit, rendered him dear to his friends. 5 | 

His barber, hearing he had preſented his. apothecary with 2 
picture, for the care of him when he was ill, flattered himſelt 
with hopes of the ſame favour, and begged a picture of him. 
Philip, who knew his intention, made his caricature, imitating 
the ridiculous geſtures he uſed in talking to him : he wrote 
under the picture, This man looks for a dupe, and can't 
find him ;* and ſent it to the barber's at a time when he 
knew ſeveral of his friends would meet in his ſhop. Every 
one of them was ſtruck with the oddneſs of the character, 
and fell a laughing and joking the poor barber, whom they 
prevented from venting his rage on the picture; and, though 
Philip diverted himſelf at his expence, he never ventured to 
come under his hand afterwards. - 8 885 

One cannot ſay that Lauri was one of the firſt painters of 
Rome, yet he deſigned well and gracefully. His landſkip 
was chearful and in good taſte; his colouring varied, being 
ſometimes too ſtrong, ſometimes too faint. The ſubjects he 
generally painted were metamorphoſes, bacchanals, and often 
hiſtorical ſubjects, which he treated with great judgment. 
His pieces of this ſort are ſpread all over Europe. 

He would neyer marry, nor give himſelf the trouble of 

| forming 
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forming diſciples. His pleaſure was to amuſe himſelf with 


his friends. He would, on public holidays, diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by playing off fireworks. He was always diverting him- 
ſelf with one merry prank or other, the ſallies of his 9 
imagination. He loved expence, and, by his mirth an 
ood humour, ſeemed to forget he grew old, till a diſtemper 
aer and carried him off at Rome in 1694, at the age of 
71. His corpſe was attended to St. Lawrence in Lucina, his 
pariſh church, by the academy of St. Luke, who had re- 
ceived him into their body in 1652. He left a conſiderable 
fortune to his great nephews, beſides ſeveral legacies. 
The four ſeaſons are engraved on four plates, after him.- 


LEAKE (fir Jon) a brave and ſucceſsful Engliſh ad- 
miral, was deſcended from the Leake's of Derbyſhire, 
and was born in June 1656 at Rotherhithe in Surrey. His 
father inſtructed him both in the mathematics and gunnery, 
with a view to the navy, and he entered early into that ſer- 
vice as a midſhipman; in which ſtation he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, under his father, at the memorable engagement between 
ſir Edward Sprag and Van Trump in 1673, being then no 
more than ſeventeen years of age (x). Upon the concluſion 
of that war ſoon after, he engaged in the merchants ſervice, 
and had the command of a ſhip two or three voyages up the 
Mediterranean. But his inclination lying to the navy, he 
did not ſtay long out of it. He had indeed refuſed a lieute- 
tenant's commiſhon ; but this was done with a view to the 
place of a maſter-gunner ; which was a poſt of much greater 
eſteem then than it is at preſent, "Theſe officers wore their 
ſwords on ſhore, kept company with the commiſſioned offi- 
cers, and were reſpected by all; befides, a gunner was in 
conſtant whole pay, though he never went out of harbour: 
whereas, in a time of peace, as it then was, few commit- 
ſioned officers were employed, and none had then half-pay, 
but ſuch captains as, in the late war, had commanded firſt 
and ſecond rates. For theſe reaſons it was that fir John had 
refuſed to be a lieutenant : add to this, that he was well aſ⸗ 
ſured of a command from the poſt of gunner. ENS 

With theſe views, when his father was advanced, not long 
after, to the command of a yacht, he gladly accepted the of- 


(x) Sir Jacob Ackworth, late drawing of fir John Leake, in the 
ſurveyor of the navy, had a paint- poſſeſſion of Sam. Perciral, eſq; 
ing of this action, taken from a ſecretary to the navy. - 


Vor. VII. Ee fer 
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fer of ſucceeding him in the poſt of gunner to the Neptune, 2 
ſe:ond-rate man of war. This happened about the year 


1675, and, the times being peaceable, he remained in this 


poſt without any promotion, till the latter end of king 
James's reign in 1688, when that unfortunate monarch, 
having reſolved to ht out a ſtrong fleet, to prevent the inva- 
fion from Holland, mr. Leake's father, then maſter-gunner 
of England, took that opportunity to propoſe the trial of a 
picce of artillery of his own invention, called the Cuſkee- 
piece (v); which being readily granted, and the Firedrake 
fireſnip ordered for that ſervice, his ſon John, for the better 
execution thereof, was appointed commander. His com- 
miſſion was dated on the 4th of September; and he was in 
this ip in the ileet under lord Dartmouth, when the prince 
of Orange landed; after which, he joined the reſt of the 
Proteſtant officers in an addreſs to that prince: fo that he was 
continued in this command at the revolution; and in the 
battle of Bantry-Bay in 1689, he ſet fire, with the cuſkee- 
piece, to one of the French thips commanded by the chevalier 
Coetlogon, whereby part of her was blown up, and ſhe nar- 
rowly eſcaped being wholly conſumed ;: however, it entirely 
difabled her for further ſervice, and ſeveral other ſhips te- 
ceived damage by the ſame means (z). This engagement 
happened on the firſt of May, and this ſignal ſervice he did 
in it recommended him to the favour of the admiral, (Her- 
bert, afterwards earl of Torrington) who gave him the com- 
mand of the Dartmouth on the 3d; and the ſame day being 


ordered, with ſome other ſhips, to convoy ſome victualless 


into Londonderry in Ireland, that deſperate deſign was car- 
ried into execution chiefly by his means; whereupon the 
enemy was obliged to raiſe the ſiege (A). The commander 
of the land forces, major-general Kirk, who faw the action, 
was fo highly pleaſed with the conduct and bravery of it, that 


(v) It was ſo called, becauſe 
intended to be placed at the fore- 
caſtle of a ſh'p, as a piece of that 
name is in a galley ; but, inſtead 
of ſh.t, was to fire ſhells and car- 
caſſes. 

(7) Notwithſtanding the cuſkee- 
diece ſeems to have anſwered ſo 
weli as to have done honour to 
the inventor; yet, whether fir 
John thought it too deſperate and 


deſtructive to be brought into uſe, 
or, hating it for the ſake of his 
brother Edward, who was blown 
up at Woolwich as he was pie- 
aring the compoſition of the 
Falke. elle, it is certain he did 
not recommend it; and the writer 
of his life could not find 1t was 
ever uſed afterwards. f 
() See the particulars of this 
ſervice in mr. Walker's * 
8 
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he gave mr. Leake a company in his own regiment, which 
he enjoyed many years after he was a flag-officer, 

The importance of reſcuing Londonderry from the hands 
of king James, raiſed the captain likewiſe in the navy ; and, 
the Dartmouth being paid off, he had the command given 
him of the Oxford, a fourth rate of 54 guns; and, May the 
4th, the following year 1690, was promoted by the admiral 
to that of the Eagle, a third rate of 70 _ While ac held 


this command, he was very inſtrumental in clearing that ad- 


miral from the charge of miſconduct, in his engagement with 


the French fleet off Beachy-Point. Sir Ralph Delaval, who 
had been vice-admiral in the engagement, preſided at the 
court-martial held on this occaſion, Decemb. 10, 1690, at 
Sheerneſs. But the writer of fir John Leake's life obſerves, 
that he, who was one of the judges, influenced the ſentence. 


For, when he found the court wavering in their opinion, and 


it was inſinuated, that all the eyes of the kingdom were upon 
them, expecting juſtice to condemn the admiral, and that 
even both threats and promiſes were likewiſe urged, to work 
upon the members of the court to find him guilty, captain 
Leake generouſly undertook to defend his cauſe, examined 
every particular of his lordſhip's conduct, and fo fully juſtified 
him, that he brought over the majority to acquit him, and to 


confirm that ſentence under their hands, when the miniſtry 


returned it to be reconſidered. 

This therefore was a noble inſtance of our captain's inte- 
grity. And, in 1692, the diſtinguiſhed figure he made in 
the famous battle oft La Hogue, procured him the particular 
friendſhip of mr. (afterwards admiral) Churchill (B), brother 


to the duke of Marlborough; but, the Eagle being therein 


diſabled for ſervice, and on that account put out of commiſ- 
ſion the laſt day of December, for the preſent he accepted of 
the Plymouth, a third rate of 60 guns, which was given him 
the ſame day. And the next year, 1693, he was preferred, 
in July 19, to the Offory a ſecond rate; in which he conti- 
nued, behaving on all occaſions with great reputation, till the 


end of the war, which concluding with the peace of Ryſwick, 


his ſhip was paid off December 5, 1697. So that, from 
his firſt command of the Firedrake fireſhip in 1688, to this 


(B) Captain Leake bravely ſuſ- ſhip between them had been beaten. 
tained mr. Churchill, after the out of the line. 
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time, making upwards of nine years, he had not been one 


| day out of commiſſion. 


In the interim he loſt his father, who died in July 1696, in 
the 68th year of his age at Woolwich, where he was bu- 
ried (c). The captain at that time was engaged with the grand 
fleet in the Soundings; and, in his abſence, his friends, upon 
the view of the enſuing peace, had procured for him his fa- 
ther's places of maſter-gunner of England, and ſtore-keeper 
at Woolwich (Dp). He had indeed very good pretenſions to 
this poſt, having been firſt mate to his father all the time he 
held it; but this was only in complaiſance to the old gentle- 
man, at whoſe death he always intended to throw it it up, as 
he now actually did, and declined the offer of ſucceeding 
him. He had fixed his eye upon a commiſſioner's place in 
the navy, and, no doubt, might have obtained it, by the in- 
tercſt admira! Ruſſel, fir George Rooke, and fir Cloudeſſy 
Shovel, who were all of them his friends, beſides admiral 
Churchill; but, upon opening his mind to this laſt, that gen- 
tleman prevailed with him not to think of quitting the ſea, 


and ſoon brought him into action there again, procuring him 


a commiſſion for the Kent, a third rate of 70 guns, which 
he entered upon May 5, 1699. This ſhip being diſcharged 
the 22d of February following, he continued out of commil- 
ſion a year afterwards : but, on the 28th of February 1700, 


© lordſhip's favour, to ſucceed his 


(c) When he died, our captain 
was his only ſurviving ſon, and 


had then a wife and a child by her, 


a bey. Yet the old man, having 
a danghter Elizabeth, made her 
whole and fole executrix of his 


will, leaving to his ſon only one 


moicty of his books and inſtru- 
ments; the other moiety to his 
daughter's fon ; by which it ap- 
pears, fays the above-mentioned 
writer, that his reſentment for the 
ill ſucceſs of his cuſkee-piece con- 
tinued to the laſt, though captain 


Leake was always a dutiful and 


affectionate ſon. 

(o) To this purpoſe they had 
obtained, without the captain's 
knowledge, a letter from admiral 
Ruſſel to lord Romney, maſter of 
the ordnance, as follows: My 


Lord, I am deſired by captain 


# Leake to recommend him to your 


father, lately dead, who was 
* maſter-gunner of England. He 
© has been for many years his firſt 
© mate. He is a man that I can 
© anſwer for his knowledge in the 
© art of gunnery, courage, and fi- 
« delity ; at preſent he is captain 
© of the Offory, a very honeſt and 
c . man; thus far I can anſwer 
« for on my own knowledge; and 
© a man that will be very diligent 
© in his office. I muſt now atk 
your lordſhip's pardon for the 
© trouble I have given you; but 
© would not refuſe a friend to re- 
© commend him to your favour ; I 
© promile myſelf he will not fare 
© the worſe, ſince it comes from, 
* my lord, your lordſhip's faithfu} 
© and humble ſervant, E. Ruſſel.” 
Chippenham, July 8, 1696. 


went 
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went on board commander of the Berwick, a third rate of 
70 guns; whence, upon the proſpect of a new war, he was 
removed to the Britannia, the fineſt firſt rate in the navy, to 
5 to ſea in; of which he was appointed, January 22, 1701, 

rſt captain of three under the earl of Pembroke, newly made 


lord-high-admiral of England. 


This was the higheſt ſtation he could have as a captain, 
and higher than any private captain ever obtained either be- 
fore or ſince. But, upon the earl's removal, to make way 
for prince George of Denmark, ſoon after queen Anne's ac- 
cceſſion to the throne, mr. Leake's commiſſion under him 
becoming void, May 27, 1702, he accepted of the Aſſocia- 
tion, a ſecond rate, till an opportunity offered for his farther 
promotion, which was not long ; for, upon the declaration 
of war againſt France, he received a commiſſion, June the 
24th that year, from prince George, appointing him com- 
mander in chief of the ſhips deſigned againſt Newfoundland. 
He arrived there with his ſquadron in Auguſt, and, deſtroy- 
ing the French trade and ſettlements, reſtored the Engliſh to 


the poſſeſſion of the whole iſland. 


He owed his commiſſion 


to his friend mr. Churchill, who, being appointed one of the 
council to prince George, on his being made lord-high- 
admiral, obtained it of the prince (EF); and mr. Churchill's 
kindneſs was ſo much the greater, as it gave our commodore 
an opportunity of putting a conſiderable ſum of money in his 
pocket, by the ſale of the captures (F), and particularly of 
paining the favour of the nation, by doing it a ſtgnal ſervice, 
without any great danger of not ſucceeding ; all the real fame 


(E) That friend acquainted him 
with it in a letter dated June 9, in 
theſe terms : © I have propoſed to 
the prince your going to com- 
: mand a ſquadron to Newfound- 
land; you will be a chef de 
* ſquadron. I hope it will be 
* agreeable to you. I defire you 
* would keep this to yourſelf, and 
let me hear from you the next 
* poſt. I am your friend and ſer- 
* yant, George Churchill.” 

(r) In this expedition 61 ſhips 
were taken and deſtroyed, whereof 
19 were taken, amounting to 3235 
totis, and 209 guns; and of them 
16 were brought to England, 6 


E 


were ſent to Liſbon, 5 ſold at 
St. John's at Newfoundland ; one, 
of 120 tuns and 12 guns, was left 
for the ſecurity of the harbour, 
and the others ſent to France with 
the priſoners. The remainder, 
to the number of 22, were burnt 
with their cargoes, as well as 
great part of the cargoes that 
— who were glad to get 
away half laden, or any how, to 
avoid the fate of the ret. Beſides 
the burning and deſtroying Tre- 
paſſy, St. Mary's, Collonet, Great 
and Little St. Lawrence, and St. 
Peter's; all very confiderable ſet- 
tlements of the French. 
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he acquired thereby, aroſe from his extraordinary diſpatch 
and diligence in the execution. | 

Upon his return home, he was appointed rear-admiral of 
the Blue on the th of December, and vice-admiral of the 
ſame ſquadron the iſt of March following; but he declined 
the honour of knighthood which was offered him on this 
promotion to the flag, which however he accepted in Fe- 
bruary the following year, when he was engaged with admi- 
ral Rooke in taking Gibraltar; ſoon after which, he particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the general engagement off Ma- 
laga. He commanded the leading ſquadron of the van, with 
which, conſiſting of ſix ſhips only, he drove that of the 
enemy, conſiſting of thirteen, out of the line of battle, ſo 


much diſabled that they never returned to the fight (G). And, 


being left with a winter- guard at Liſbon for thoſe parts, he 
relieved Gibraltar in 1705, which the French had beſieged 
by ſea, and the Spaniards by land, and reduced to the laſt 
extremity ; which being then poſſeſſed by the confederates, 
under the command of the prince of Heſſe, he uſed all poſſible 
means to get to their aſſiſtance, and in the mean time kept up 


the ſpirits of the garriſon by a conſtant expectation of him, 


carrying on a regular correſpondence, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt precaution of the enemy's ſhips in the bay to prevent 
It. 

Arriving there on the 29th of October, two French men 
of war, of 36 guns each, a ſrigate of 16, a fireſhip of 24, a 
itore-ketch laden with powder and ſhells, two Engliſh prizes, 
and a tartan, beſides many other ſmaller veſſels, as barco- 
longoes, &c. all, at his coming into the bay, the French 
immediately ran aſhore and burnt. There was likewiſe the 
Eſtoile, a French frigate of 30 guns, which got out of the 
bay; but, being chaced by the Swallow, was taken and 
brought in ſoon after; ſo that not one of them eſcaped. 


() Upon this ſueceſs, fir John the enemy's van, to cloſe the line, 


propoſed to fir Cloudeily, who 
cemmanded the whole van, to 
puſh that of the enemy, till he 
either broke the line, or obliged 
the center to draw off; but the 
motion was not approved by fir 


Cloudeſly, who, on the contrary, 


lecing ſome of our ſnips in the cen- 
ter retired out of the line for want 
ot ſhot, made uſe of the opportu- 


nity given him, by this defeat of 


by ſupplying the places of the re- 
tired ſhips ; which piece of ſea- 
manſhip made a great figure in 
that admiral's character. But 
without any juſt foundation, in 


the opinion of the writer of 1r 


John's life, who even imputes it 
to fir Cloudeſly's want of ſenſe 
and judgment, that he did not fol- 
low lir John's advice, as the ſhort- 
El way to victory. 11 
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He arrived fo opportunely for the beſieged, that two days 
would, in all probability, have ſunk them beyond hope. 
For the enemy, by the heip of rope-ladders, found means to 
climb up the rocks, and got upon the mountains through a 
way that was thought inacceſſible, to the number of 500 
Spaniards, where they had remained ſeveral days. At the 
ſame time they had got together a great number of boats 
from Cadiz, and other parts, to land 3000 men at the New 
Mole. Theſe, by making a vigorous affault on the ſea-ſide, 
were deſigned to draw the garriſon to defend that attack, 
whilft the 500 concealed men ruſhed into the town ; there 
being alſo a plot (as was diſcovered fome days afterwards) 
for delivering it up; but this was prevented by fir John's ſea- 


ſonable arrival. For the men upon the hill now deſpairing 


of ſucceſs, though they had bound themſelves by an oath not 
to fall into the enemy's hands; yet, hunger drawing them 
out of their ambuſcade, they were diſcovered the day after 
ſir John's arrival; whereupon he detached out of the fleet 
500 marines and ſeamen to aſſiſt the garriſon, whilſt colonel 
Bur, with 500 men, marched out of the town, and attacked 
them with ſuch vigour, that, notwithſtanding their oath, 
190 common ſoldiers, with a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, a 
major, and 30 captains, lieutenants, and enſigns, were glad 
to take quarter ; the remaining part, more deſperate, to the 


number of 200, were killed on the ſpot ; the reſt, who en- 


deavoured to make their eſcape by the ſame way that they 
came, fell headlong down the rock; fo that, it was believed, 
few, if any, returned to the camp. The next day fir John 
ſent a flag of truce to the marquis of Villadurias, and the ba- 
ron de Pointi, to treat about the exchange of priſoners ; and 
the day following he received a letter from his highneſs the 


prince cf Heſſe-Darmſtadt, governor of the garriſon : © I can- 


not expreſs the ſatisfaction of your appearance ſo oppor- 
* tunely before this place, with the ſquadron of ſhips under 
© your command, having been the entire reaſon of ſaving it 
* from the attempt of the enemy, who were to attack us at 
© that very night of your entrance in many places at once, 
* with a great number of men, which, with our ſmall garri- 
© fon, we had not been able to have held it out againſt ſuch a 
© ſuperior force. 

In February he received a commiſſion appointing him vice- 
admiral of the White, and in March he relieved Gibraltar a 
ſccond time. Before his departure the firſt time, he had pro- 
cured 2000 recruits from England, which were put into the 
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town the beginning of December 1704, and on the 23d he 
ſet ſail for Liſbon, where, receiving advice that, the ſiege 
being continued, great ſuccours were ſent to it by land from 
the Spaniards, and that the French had inveſted it with a 
large fleet by ſea, under baron Pointi, he ſent 300 ſoldiers in 
the Leopard and Roebuck, and as much powder and ord- 
nance: ſtores as they could take in about the end of January, 
and, in a few days after, diſpatched a tranſport with powder 
and ſtores thither. March 6, he ſet fail for that place, and 
on the 10th attacked five ſhips of the French fleet coming out 
of the bay, of whom two were taken, two more run aſhore, 
and were deſtroyed, and baron Pointi died ſoon after of the 
wounds he received in the battle. The reſt of the French 


fleet, having intelligence of fir John's coming, had left the 


bay the day before his arrival there, viz. March 31, 1705, 
He had no ſooner anchored, but he received the letter inſer- 
ted below from the prince of Heſſe (H). His highneſs alſo 
preſented him with a gold cup on the occaſion. This blow 
ſtruck a panic all along the whole coaſt, of which fir John 
received the following account in a letter from mr. Hill, en- 
voy at the court of Savoy: I can tell you, ſays he, your 
© late ſucceſs againſt mr. Pointi put all the French coaſt into 
« a great conſternation, as if you were come to ſcour the 
s whole Mediterranean. All the ſhips of war, that were in the 
© road of Toulon, were hauled into the harbour, and nothing 
< durſt look out for ſome days. In ſhort, the effect at Gib- 
raltar was, that the enemy, in a few days, entirely raiſed, 
and marched off, leaving only a detachment at ſome diſtance 
to obſerve the garriſon. So that this important place was ſe- 
cured from any further attempts of the enemy. 

| Notwithſtanding what is ſaid by father Daniel of the taking 
of Gibraltar, that the behaviour of the Engliſh ſeamen 
therein was beyond example brave, (which ſeems to be ſpo- 
ken chiefly with a deſign to cover the wretched politics of the 


(u) „Sir, T ex peed with great “effects only to be aſcribed to your 
© irapatience this good opportu- conduct and care. Tis only to 
© nity to expreſs my hearty joy for you the public owes, and will 
* your great and good ſucceſs at © owe, ſo many great and happy 


this your ſecond appearing off © conſequences cf it: and I in 


£ this place, which, I hope, hath * particular cannot expreſs ray 
been the firit ſtroke towards our * hearty thanks and obligations I 
« relicf; the enemy, fince five lie under. I am, with great ſin- 


days, having begun to withdraw * ccrity and reſpect, &c. 


* their heavy cannon, being the George, prince of Heſſe. 


French, 
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French, in leaving ſo ſtrong a frontier ſo much unguarded) 
it is obſervable, that though the taking of Gibraltar was cer- 


tainly a brave enterprize, yet it will bear no compariſon with 


that of preſerving it afterwards. It was an eaſy matter for 
the grand confederate fleet to ſurprize the place at a diſad- 
vantage, with a ſmall garriſon ; but, to preſerve the ſame 
town with a ſmall ſquadron, under all poſſible diſadvantages, 
againſt the united force of France and Spain, by land and 
ſea, was an act of the moſt conſummate {kill and bravery. 
This could not have been effected but by the mutual endea- 
vours and harmony of the prince of Heſſe and fir John 
Leake, and, without diſparaging the former, it may be 
juſtly ſaid, that the latter had much the greater ſhare in the 
action, as the whole care and preſervation of the place de- 
pended upon him. It was from him only their relief could 
be expected, and his reputation depended upon it; and what 
fatigues and difficulties did he overcome to accompliſh it ? 
He wanted every thing neceſſary to further him, and all that 
ſhould have aſſiſted him, prevented and perplexed him: his 
own credit was the only means to procure him every thing 
he wanted, and his reputation at ſtake for the event : we 
have few ſuch inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, 

We have hardly an inſtance where the ſea and land offi- 
cers agrced together in any expedition ; but none where an 
admiral and a general have agreed like the prince and fir 
John, who ſacrificed all private views and paſſions, with a 
diſintereſted regard and ſtedfaſt perſeverance for the public 
good, No difficulties, no dangers, no fatigues, no ad- 
vantages, no punctilioes could diſunite them; but they acted 
as by a ſympathy of nature, ariſing from a like generoſity 
and bravery of mind. It was this that crowned their en- 
deavours with a glorious ſucceſs, which will be remembered 
while Gibraltar remains a part of the Britiſh poſſeſſions ; and 
that, it is hoped, will be as long as trade and navigation 
continue to flouriſh, and the power of the Britiſh navy can 


maintain that conqueſt (1). * 
| e 


. 


(1) This important action is at- 
tributed to lord Peterborough, by 


which is inferted a particular nar- 
rative of this relief, to do juſtice, 


dr. Friend, in his account of that 


earl's conduct in Spain, which is 
corrected by mr. — in his 
Life of queen Anne, ' 1 239, and 
the Gazette of June 6, 1706, in 


as it was ſaid, to fir John Leake ; 
but, on the contrary, the ſame 


| honour is given to the earl by in- 


ſinuation. See 1mpartial enquiry, 
Kc. p. 102, 169, & ſeq. Some 
Part 
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The ſame year, 1705, ſir John was engaged in the re- 
duction of Barcelona, after which, being left at the head of 
a ſquadron in the Mediterranean, he concerted an expe- 


dition to ſurprize the Spaniſh galleons in the bay of Cadiz, 


but this proved unſucceſsful, by the management of the con- 
federates. Among the many difficulties fir John had to 
ſtruggle with, thoſe: occaſioned by the joint and ſeparate in- 
tereſts of the Portuguſe and Dutch were none of the leaſt, 
and the oppoſition given by thoſe allies to this deſign of ſur- 
priſing the galleons, for which our admiral had poſitive or- 
ders from the prince of Denmark, is a remarkable inſtance, 
Theſe galleons were outward bound, and contained more of 
the wealth of thoſe two nations than of Spain. For this 
reaſon all poſſible obſtructions were thrown by both to re- 
tard the expedition; and when nothing elſe proved ſufficient 
to check his motions, and he was actually under fail from 
the bay of Wares, he was ſtopped near the bar by ſeverz] 
ſhot from St. Julian's caſtle, on pretence of an embargo, 
which he had procured himſelf to facilitate the defign, 
This accompliſhed the buſineſs ; for in thoſe 24 hours which 
were ſperit in getting off the embargo, the galleons, being got 


- out of the harbour with a fair wind, were proceeded too far 


at ſea to be overtaken, Thus it was a hard taſk to perform 
the public ſervice between the joint and ſeparate intrigues of 
the Portugueſe and Dutch ; which muſt, ſome how or other, 
interfere on every occaſion, and, conſequently, to act for the 
general benefit was to make them both enemies. Two ſuch 
allies therefore were enough to have ruined, and would have 
ruined any admiral that had not been attended with ſuch ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs as fir John was. 

In 1706, he relieved Barcelona, reduced to the laſt ex- 
tremity, and thereby occaſioned the ſiege to be raiſed by king 
Philip. This was ſo great a deliverance of his competitor, 
king Charles, afterwards emperor of Germany, that he an- 


part of the glory of this action is 


allo given, by mr. Collins, in the 


Peerage of England, v. III. to fir 


George Evng, who yet was ſo 
far from deſerving any ſuare of it, 
that the arrival of his ſquadron 
with the lich convoy, did not 
happen tiil five days before the 
place was reiteved, and after the 
mesſurcs for it were concerted by 


ſir John, and executed without 


any alteration; the delay being 
occaſioned by the equipping and 
manning of the Royal Anne to fir 
George's liking, which was the 
more remarkable, as diſpatch was 
neceſſary, and no other flag had a 
firſt rate; and this affected delay 
gave the French fleet time to eſcape, 
which otherwiſe had probably been 
ſurprized in Barcelona road. 


nually 
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nually commemorated it by a public thankſgiving on the 27th 
of May as long as he lived. The ſiege being raiſed May 2d, 
(Mſt.) was attended with a total eclipſe of the ſun, which 
did not a little increaſe the enemy's conſternation, as if the 
heavens concurred to defeat and put to ſhame the deſigns of 
the French, whoſe monarch had aſſumed the ſun for his de- 
vice. In alluſion to which, the reverſe of the medal, ſtruck 
by queen Anne on this occaſion, repreſented the ſun in 
eclipſe over the city and harbour of Barcelona, | 
Preſently after this ſucceſs at Barcelona, ſir John reduced 
the city of Carthagena; from whence, proceeding to thoſe 
of Alicant and Joyce, they both ſubmitted to him ; and he 
concluded the campaign of that year with the reduction of 
the city and iſland of Majorca, Upon his return home, 
prince George of Denmark preſented him with a diamond 
ripg of 4001. value, and he had the honour of receiving a 
gratuity of 10001. from the queen, as a reward for his ſer- 
vices. Upon the unfortunate death of fir Cloudeſly Shovel, 
in 1707, he was advanced to be admiral of the White, and 
commander in chief of her majeſty's fleet. In this command 
he returned to the Mediterranean, and ſurprizing a convoy 
of the enemy's corn, ſent it to Barcelona, and thereby ſaved 
that city and the confederate army from the danger of fa- 
mine, in 1708; ſoon after this, convoying the new queen 
of Spain to her conſert, king Charles, he was preſented by 
her majeſty with a diamond ring of 3001, value. From this 
ſervice he proceeded to the iſland of Sardinia, which being 
preſently reduced by him to the obedience of king Charles, 
that of — was ſoon after ſurrendered to the fleet and 
land forces (K). 
Having 


(x) My. Boyer having aſcribed 
this conqueſt ſolely to lord Stan- 

ope, as the firſt projeftor and 
principal executor of it, and charg- 
ing fir John Leake with being 
backward in undertaking it, when 
propoſed to him by his lordſhip ; 
this relation is looked on as very 
injurious to fir John Leake, by the 
writer of his life, who therefore 
endeavours to vindicate him from 
the cenſure in every article; and 
as the ſame honour is aſcribed to 
his lordſhip in the inſcription on 
his monument in Weſtminſter- ab- 


bey, mr. Martin Leake has com- 
poſed one for ſir John, wherein 
are theſe words among others, 
© Infulas Majorcam, Minorcam, 
© Sardiniam ad deditionem com- 
© pulit'. To which he maintains 
fir John has a right as much as his 
lordſhip has to thoſe on his mo- 
nument, it being a joint action, 
in which the land and ſea com- 
manders amicably concurred; and 
no preference can perhaps be given 
to either, without doing an in- 
jury to the other. To this we 
Mall add, that this conteſt for the 

B honour 
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Having brought the campaign to ſo happy a conclufion, 
fir ſohn returned home, where, during his abſence, he had 
been appointed one of the council to the lord-high-admiral, 
and was likewiſe elected member of parliament both for 
Harwich and Rocheſter, for the latter of which he made his 
choice. In December the ſame year, he was made a ſecond 
time admiral of the fleet. In May 1709, he was conſtituted 
rear-admiral of Great-Britain, and appointed one of the 


lords of the admiralty in December following. Upon the 


change of the miniſtry in 1710, lord Orford reſigning the 
place of firſt commiſhoner of the admiralty, fir John Leake 
was appointed to ſucceed him; but he declined that poſt, as 
too hazardous, on account of the diviſions at that juncture, 
and ſo was continued firſt in the new commiſſion, though 
not firſt commiſſioner : in which ſtation he was not ac- 
countable, more than any of the reſt, for the proceedings of 
the board, though he ſat in the chair, and repreſented the 
firſt commiſſioner, In the beginning of Auguſt 1713, the 
earl of Strafford was appointed firſt commiſſioner, but being 
abroad, all the management till lay upon fir John, though, 
after this, but the ſecond in the commiſſion. 

The ſame year he was choſen, a ſecond time, member of 
parliament for Rocheſter ; and was made admiral of the fleet 
the third time in 1711, and again in 1712, when he con- 
ducted the Engliſh forces to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, It 
is obſervable, that he had the good fortune to begin the war 
with the firſt remarkable inſtance of ſucceſs, the expedition 
to Newfoundland, and to cloſe it with this laſt remarkable 
iſſue of a long courſe of ſucceſs. Before the expiration of 
the year, the commiſſion of admiral of the fleet was given 
to him a fifth time. He was alſo choſen repreſentative for 
Rocheſter a third time (L). 

Uron her majeſty's deceaſe, Auguſt 1, 1714, his poſt of 
rear-admiral was determined, and he was ſuperſeded as ad- 
miral of the fleet by Mathew Aylmer, eſq; the fifth of No- 
vember following. In the univerſal change that was made 


honour ariſ's from the impor- 
tance of Minorca te the Engliſh, 
for, in itlelf, the conqueſt was ſo 
eaſy, as to derive no great glory 
to the author or authors cf it; 
and we are ſorry to obſerve, that 
whatever honour might be brought 
to the navy in it, by the admi- 
rable courage and conduct of fir 


John Leake, has all been ſunk 
ſince the loſs of it, through the 
contrary conduct of the late ad- 
miral Byng. 

(L] On this election, being re- 
queſted by the corporation, he 
gave them his picture, which was 
hung up, with other admirals, in 
the town-houſe. | 
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in every branch of the public affairs, upon the acceſſion of 
king George I, admiral Leake could not expect to be ex- 
cepted. He continued to preſerve his honour and gratitude 
for the memory of his royal miſtreſs after her deceaſe, and 
ſpared not to teſtify it, and never went to court. This be- 
haviour was eaſily conſtrued into a diſinclination to ſerve the 
preſent ſovereign ; and though his hiſtorian aſſures us this 
was a groundleſs aſperſion, and that he deiired ſtill to con- 
tinue in the ſervice, yet the pretence of the contrary was 
made a handle for getting him off with a ſhort penſion of 
600 l. a year. This was reſented by him, and the more, 
as in the ſign manual for it, dated July 30, 1715, it was 
expreſsly declared to be given as a mark of the king's favour, 
in conſideration of his long and faithful ſervices ; whereas it 
was no more than had been given to fir Stafford Fairbourne, 
who had been only vice-admiral : and by the conſtant uſage, 
penſions are always equivalent at leaſt to the half-pay, which, 
of admiral of the fleet, is clear fifty ſhillings per day. The 
partiality was alſo the more obvious, becauſe mr. Aylmer, 
who ſucceeded fir John as admiral (being junior to him in 
that poſt) only once before commanding in that ſtation in 
1710 at home ; having before that been a vice-admiral, and 
never done any ſervice worthy memory ; was immediate] 
put upon half-pay as admiral, and paid his arrears as ſuc 
from 1710, though fir John was actually admiral all that 
time. Sir John reſented this proceeding, as what he had 
not deſerved, and was hardly prevailed with to accept the 
penſion, which being full taxed and ill paid, did not amount 
to clear 500 l. a year. | 
After this he lived privately, and building a little box at 
Greenwich, he ſpent part of his time there, retreating ſome- 
times to a country-houſe he had at Beddington ig Surrey. 
When a young man, he had married a daughter of captain 
Richard Hill, of Yarmouth ; this gentlewoman brought him 
one ſon, an only child, whoſe miſconduct had given him a 
great deal of uneaſineſs. It ſeems his grandfather Leake 
caſt his nativity at his birth, and pronounced he would be 
very vicious, very fortunate, and very unhappy 3 that he 
would get a great deal of money, but ſquander it all away, 
and die young: this prediction is as clear a teſtimony of the 
old man's temper with regard to his ſon's match, as it 
proved true of the child. For mr. Leake informs us, that 
being made a captain in the navy very young, in a few 


years he got more by prizes than his father did in his _ 
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life. He married diſgracefully, and having ſpent all about the 
time that his father retired, depended upon him for a ſupport. 
Except in this inſtance, ſir John paſſed his life in great tran- 
quillity, and in perfect health, only a defluxion in his eyes 


was ſometimes troubleſome. 
In Auguſt 1719, he was ſeized with an apoplectic diſorder, 


but it went off without any viſible ill conſequence. Upon 


the death of his fon, which happened in March following, 
after a. lingering incurable diſorder, which had prepared the 
father for the event, yet he diſcovered a more than ordina 

affliction: and an iſſue between his ſhoulders, which had 
been cut for ſome time, and relieved his eyes, dried up ſoon 
after that loſs. This ſymptom was not regarded, no ill ef- 
fect appearing from it immediately. But, in the beginning 
of Auguſt, he found his back troubleſome, occaſioned by a 
pimple in that place; this growing worſe in a few days, 
turned to a mortification ; and when cutting was propoſed, 


as the only remedy, he was ray averſe to the uſe of that 


method, being perſuaded he ſhould not Jong ſurvive it, and 
declared he was content to die rather by the diſtemper than 
the operation. Notwithſtanding, for the ſatisfaction of his 
friends, he ſubmitted chearfully, and went through it with 
the utmoſt reſolution ; but all means proving ineffectual, he 
died in his houſe at Greenwich Aug. 1, 1720, in the 65th 
year of his age, and, on the goth, his body was conducted 
thence, in a manner ſuitable to a rear-admiral of England, 


to the pariſh church of Stepney, and there depoſited in a fa- 


mily vault, under a monument which he had erected ſome 
years before, on the death of his wife. | 

By his will, bearing date in February 1717-18, he de- 
viſed his eſtate to truſtees for the uſe of his ſon, during life, 
and, upon his death without iſſue, to captain Martyn, who 
married his wife's ſiſter, and his heirs ; by which means it 
came to that captain's ſon, Stephen Martyn Leake, eſq; 


the preſent Garter king at arms, who, in gratitude to his 


memory, wrote an accurate account of his life, collected 
from original letters and papers, in the concluſion of which 
he has drawn fir John's character at length; the ſubſtance of 
which is: That, as to his perſon, he was of a middle ſta- 
ture, well ſet and ſtrong, a little inclining to corpulency, 
but not incommodiouſly ſo ; his complexion was florid, his 
countenance open, his eyes ſharp and piercing, and his ad- 
dreſs both graceful and manly. He had a good conſtitution, 


hardly knowing what it was to be ſick. Though he on 
; : is 


L E AK E. 
his bottle freely, yet he was never diſguiſed, nor impaired 


| his health by it. 


His diſpoſition was ture chearful and good-humoured, 
free and open, unleſs before ſtrangers a little reſerved at firſt, 
but it ſoon diſappeared. Though he had no claſſical learn- 
ing, yet, having very good natural parts, few men expreſſed 
themſelves more properly either in writing or ſpeaking. 
His paſſions, though ſtrong, yet never betrayed him into 
any indecency ; his heat was ſoon pacified, and ready to 
forgive; no man being more humane. In his dreſs he was 
neat and plain, never very fine ; being as free from vanity 


as from pride, which knew him not. 


He was certainly one of the beſt ſeamen this iſland has 
produced, being a perfect maſter both in theory and practice. 
He likewiſe underſtood ſhip-building, gunnery, fortifica- 
tion, and the diſcipline of the land ſervice, wanting only 

ractice to have made him a good land officer and engineer. 
His courage was of the keener fort, without being raſh. He 
would endure the fatigue of any difficulties, and had great 
preſence of mind in any danger; being of opinion, that the 
braveſt man would always carry it. In councils of war, 
where it was too often inſinuated that the undertaking was 
impracticable, if we had not a great ſuperiority, or there was 
nothing but honour to be gained by it, fir John uſually re- 
plied, let us make it practicable; and before he propoſed any 
enterprize, was well prepared to anſwer all objections, and 
even to carry it immediately into execution. This prudent 
forecaſt, on which he. laid all his undertakings, drew a great 
deference to his opinion, and made him fortunate in all his 


| deſigns, which being executed with great vigour, were at- 


tended with that glorious ſucceſs that juſtly gained him the 
characteriſtic epithets of the brave and fortunate admiral. As 
he never was proud of his own fortune, ſo he never envied 
that of others, nor attempted to ſupplant them; he ſet him- 
ſelf wholly to perform the buſineſs he was engaged in, and 
in every ſtation acquitted himſelf with fidelity and the great- 
eſt modeſty, being rather too backward to ſerve his own 
friends. He hated every thing that was mean or mercenary, 
and in his whole life never purſued an enterprize with any 
bye end to himſelf. 540 
He diſregarded both riches and grandeur. He ſhunned 
the honour of knighthood for ſome time, and refuſed the poſt 
of firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty : he refuſed to be a 
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As to his political principles, he was for the eſtabliſhment 
both in church and ſtate. No man was more ſenſible of the 
benefits to this kingdom by the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the 
houſe of Hanover, at the ſame time that he retained a duti- 
ful and moſt grateful regard to the memory of queen Anne, 
as the beſt of women, the beſt of queens, and the beſt of 
miſtreſſes. 
In private life, no man was a better huſband, a better fa- 
ther, or a more ſincere friend; never happier than when in 
his family; and among his particular acquaintance he had a 
generoſity which took pleaſure in ſerving others. Few men 
were freer from vice of all kinds; even that of ſwearing, ſo 


generally practiſed among ſea commanders in his time, he 


was rarely guilty of: and, to conclude, he was not only 
morally but Chriſtianly virtuous. He had a juſt ſenſe of re- 
ligion, cauſing divine worſhip to be duly obſerved, and 
countenanced it by his own example. He frequently com- 
municated, and, continues his hiſtorian, J have reaſon to 
believe he uſed private prayers, having found ſuch amongfhis 
papers, in his own hand-writing, adapted to the different 


_ circumſtances of his life. 


To ſum up all : he was a virtuous, humane, generous, 


gallant man, and one of the greateſt admirals of his time, as 


his actions demonſtrate : and one thing can be ſaid of him, 


which can be ſaid of no other admiral, that he never be- 


trayed one miſtake, or had his conduct once cenſured (M). 


LEAKE (RIcHARPD) maſter-gunner of England, was 
the ſon of Richard Leake, and born in 1629, at Harwich ; 
being bred to the ſea, upon the breaking out of the civil 
wars, he ſided with the parliament, and had a commiſſion in 
their fleet under the command of the earl of Warwick; 
but this was a force upon his inclination, and he took the 
firſt opportunity to deſert, and engaging ſome of the ſeamen 
in the ſame defign, they went away with the boat in the 
night, by this means eſcaping the vigilance of his father ; 
who, ſuſpecting his deſign, diſcovered them almoſt as ſoon 
as the boat was put off, and ſeveral guns were fired, to ſtop 
or ſink it; but they got ſafe on ſhore. Had mr. Leake 


been taken, he would not have been ſpared by his father, 


who was very zealous for, and died ſoon after in defence of 


(u) Life of fir John Leake, Clarencieux king of arms, edit. 
writ by Stephen Martyn Leake, 1750, 8v0. 
the 
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LEAKE 


the cauſe he had eſpouſed. His ſen, having thus eſcaped, 


went a volunteer in the king's ſervice, and, after the ruin 
there, entered into the Dutch artillery ; where he improved 
himſelf in gunnery and engineering, to which he had a par- 
ticular genius. As ſoon as he could ſafely, he returned to 
England, and entering into the merchants ſervice, had the 
command of a ſhip ſeveral voyages up the Mediterranean; 
during thoſe, his two elder ſons, Henry and John, were 
born. At the Reſtoration, he was maſter-gunner of the 
Princeſs, a frigate of 50 guns; and in the firſt Dutch war 
ditinguiſhed his ſkill and bravery, particularly in two ex- 
traordinary actions, one againſt fifteen ſail of Rotterdam 
men of war, and another, ia 1667, againſt two Danes in 
the Baltic (N); in both, the commanding officers of the 
Princeſs being killed or deſperately wounded, the command, 
according to the rules of the navy at that time, fell to the 
gunner. He expected a captain's commiſſion for the latter 
ſervice againſt the Danes; but that command being given 
to another before he came home, upon his arrival, the duke 
of York, then lord high admiral, ſigned a warrant, dated 
June 8, 1667, to the commiſſioners of the navy, to pay him 
301. till an opportunity. cftered for his further preferment ; 
and the 13th of Augu gs he was appointed one of 
his majeſty's gunners within the Tower of London, in con- 
ſideration (as the warrant expreſſes it) of his good and 
faithful ſervice to his majeſty, during the war with the 
French, Danes, and Putch, both by ſea and land. Whence 
it ſeems he had ſerved in the army as well as the navy. In 
1669, he was promoted to be gunner of the Royal-Prince, a 
firſt rate man of war, in which he was engaged, with his 
two ſons already mentioned, in the battle againſt Van 
Tromp, in 1673, when the Royal-Prince had all her 
maſts ſhot away, near 400 of her men killed and diſabled, 
and moſt of her upper tier of guns diſmounted. As the lay 
thus, like a wreck, for ſome time, a great Dutch man of 
war came down upon her with two fire-ſhips, either to burn 
or carry her off, and the captain-lieutenant, mr. (aſter- 
wards fi George) Rooke, thinking it impoſſible to 'defend 
her, ordered the men to ſave their lives, and the colours to 
be ſtruck. Mr. Leake hearing this, forbad it, ordered the 
lieutenant off the quarter-deck, and took the command upon 


(N) See an account of both manning the fleet. fol. 15, 1707, 
theſe actions, in a pamphlet in- 4to. - 
titled, The old — 
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himſelf : The Royal-Prince, ſays he, ſhall never be given 
up to the enemy, while I am alive to defend her'; and 
calling his two ſons, of whom Henry was his firſt mate, 


he told them his reſolution, and that if they followed his 
example, he did not doubt of ſucceſs. The undaunted ſpirit 


of the gunner inſpired the whole ſhip's company with reſo- 
Jution ; they returned with alacrity to the fight, and, under 
the direction of the valiant gunner and his two ſons, ſunk 
both the fire-ſhips, and obliged the man of war to ſheer off. 
Thus, after a long and obſtinate defence, half burnt, and 
reduced almoſt to a wreck, they ſaved the Royal-Prince, 
and brought her to Chatham, to the admiration of all that 


ſaw her. But this good fortune of mr. Leake was much al- 


layed by the death of his eldeſt ſon Henry, who, imitating his 


father's virtue, fell a ſacrifice to his glory, being ſlain in the 


battle very near him. From the Royal-Prince, he was made 
gunner, but did not continue in it long before he was pre- 
ferred to the command of a yacht, and made alſo maſter- 
gunner of Whitehall, In 1677, he obtained a grant for life 
of the office of maſter- gunner of England; and being like- 
wiſe - appointed ſtorekeeper of the 'ordnance at Woolwich, 
he had, by theſe poſts, full ſcope for his genius. Accord- 
ingly, his invention was perpetually at work, and, among 
other things, he invented the cuſhee-piece. He alſo con- 
trived to fire a mortar by the blaſt of a piece, which has 
been uſed ever ſince ; being done before, with great hazard, 
by ſetting fire tothe fuſce firſt, and then to the mortar. He 
was likewiſe the principal contriver of what the French call 
Infernals, uſed at the bombardment of St. Maloes in the 
year 1693. Mr. Leake had a ſurpriſing genius in all manner 
of fiery productions, ſo as to excel all the engineers of his 
time, having frequent trials of {kill with French and Dutch 
gunners and enpineers in the warren of Woolwich, at which 
king Charles and the duke vf York were often preſent, and 
he never failed to baffle all his competitors : nor was he lels 
ſkilled in pyrotechny, or the art of making all forts of com- 
poſitions of fire-works, of which alſo he made frequent trials, 
with equal ſucceſs. 


LEE (NATHANIEL) an Engliſh dramatic poet, was 
the fon of a clergyman, and bred at Weſtminſter-ſchool un- 
der the famous dr, Buſby, whence he removed to Trinity- 
college in Cambridge; he became ſcholar upon that foun- 
dation in 1668, and proceeded A. B. the fame year; but 
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not ſucceeding to a fellowſhip, he quitted the univerſity, and 
went to court, where meeting with the like diſappointment, 
(0) he had recourſe to his pen for a ſupport, and having a 
genius for the drama, he compoſed a tragedy called Nero 
be of Rome', in 1675, which being well received, he 
puſhed on the ſame way, producing a new play almoſt every 
year one with another, till 168 1. He read his pieces to 
the actors with an elocution which was ſo much admired by 
them, that he was tempted to try his talents for acting; but 
the trial ſoon convinced him that he ſhould never be able to 
make any profitable figure in that character (F). This mor- 
tification muſt needs be very ſenſibly felt; mr. Lee was not 
only careleſs in his ceconomy, a foible incident to the poetic 
race, but rakiſhly extravagant to that degree, as to be fre- 
quently plunged into the loweft depths of miſery ; his wit 
and genius were alſo of the ſame unlucky turn, turgid, un- 
bridled, and apt to break the bounds of ſenſe. Thus gifted 
by nature, he left the reins looſe to his imagination, till at 
length indigence and poetical enthuſiaſm tranſported him into 
madneſs; ſo that, in November 1684, he was taken into 
Bedlam, where he continued four years under the care of 
the phyſicians. He was diſcharged in April 1688, being fo 
much recovered as to be able to return to his occupation of 
writing for the ſtage. And he produced two plays after- 


wards, The princeſs of Cleve', in 1689, and The 


maſſacre of Paris', the following year. However, notwith- 
ſtanding the profits ariſing from theſe performances, he was 
this year reduced to ſo low an ebb, that a weekly ſtipend of 
ten ſhillings from the theatre royal was his chief depen- 
dance (Q). He was not ſo clear of his phrenzy, as not to 
ſuffer ſome temporary relapſes, and perhaps his untimely 
end might be occaſioned by one, He died this year, 1690, 
as it is ſaid, in a drunken frolic, by night in the ſtreet, and 
was interred in the pariſh of St. Clement Danes, near Tem- 
ple-Bar, He is the author of eleven plays, all acted with 
applauſe (x), and printed as ſoon as finiſhed, with dedi- 

cations 


(o) See the dedication to Nero. 3. Gloriana, or the court of Au- 
() Cibber's apology, p. 95- uſtus, ated in 1676. 4. Ihe 
(Q) Ibid. Rival Queens, acted in 1677. 5. 
(x) Theſe are, 1. Nero empe- Mithridates king of Fontus, acted 
ror of Rome, acted in the year in 1678; this is, by ſome, ſaid to 
1675, 2. Sophoniſba, or Hanni- he the beſt of his tragedies. 6. 
bal's overthrow, acted in 1676. 5 or the fuigc oi — 
Ff a. y acts 
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cations of moſt of them to the earls of Dorſet, Mulgrave, 

Pembroke, the ducheſſes of Portimouth and Richmond, as 

his patrons. Mr, Addiſon declares, that among our modern 

Engliſh poets, there was none better turned for tragedy than 

our author, if, inſtead of favouring the impetuoſity of his 

| genius, he had reftrained it and kept it within proper bounds, 

is thoughts are wonderfully ſuited to tragedy, but fre- 

* quently loſt in ſuch a cloud of words, that it is hard to ſee the 

| beauty of them. There is an infinite fire in his works, but 

eee. ſo involved in ſmoke, that it does not appear in half its 

7 7 . luſtre. He frequently ſucceeds in the paſſionate parts of the 

erin eo, tragedy, but more particularly where he ſlackens his effcr:s, 

An 1132014 3s and eaſes the {tile of thoſe epithets and metaphors in which 

ZE, he fo much abounds. Lee's Rival qucens, and Theodoſius 

41e4-7{ or the force of love, till keep poſſẽſſion of the ſtage. Theſe 

"Vp 22 „ plays excel in moving the paſſions, eſpecially that univerial 

do ard „one, love. He is ſaid to be particularly a maſter in that art, 

771 7 7 and for that reaſon has been compared to Ovid among the 

Ay A 4rmrincients, and to Otway among the moderns. Mr. Dryden 

Neu prefixed a copy of commendatory verſes to the Rival queens, 

„and our author joined with that laureat in writing the tra- 
7 ue, gedy of the duke of Guiſe and that of Oedipus. 


1 
Hart /7f „ LEIBNIT Zz (GoprREY WILLIAM. DE) was born 
ele, at Leipſic, July 4, 1646; his father, Frederic Leibnitz, 
LL, >>, Was profeſſor of moral philofophy and ſecretary to that uni- 
he 59% verſity, but did noc ſurvive the birth of his fon above fix 
: 2 years, ſo that the care of his education devolved upon the 
i / mother, who put him under the inſtructions of meſſ. Homſ- 
4 5. * and Bachuchius, to teach him Greek and Latin; 
72 . 9 nd he made ſo quick a progreſs, that, great as his mafter's 
ga, , Vopes were, he ſurpaſſed them ail. Returning home, where 
| HP there was a well choſen library left him by his father, he 
AMA A i519 read with attention the ancient authors, and efpecially Livy, 
Ct = / Although his maſters had forbid him the reading of it. He 
4 g, 0, did not content himſelf with hiſtory only, the poets had a 
.. geaſbare in his ſtudies, and particularly Virgil, of whom he 


— himſelf ſo much maſter, that, even in his old age, he 
Bork. - 52 
acted in 1689. 11. The maſſacre 


- acted at the, duke's theatre. ». 
em es. Ceæſar Sr, acted in 16390. 8. of Paris, ated in 1690. All eur 
Lucius Jnnins Brutus, father of author's plays are tragedies, ex- 
his country, ated in 1681. g. cept the Princets of Cleve, which 
Conſtantine the Great, ated in is atragi-comedy. 


1684. 10. The Princels of Cleve, 
| could 
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could repeat by heart, word for word, a great number of his 
verſes, without heſitation. He had indeed a particular ta- 
lent for verlifving, and compoſed, in one day's time, a poem 
of three hundred lines without clifton, 

He entered upon his academical ſtudies at fifteen years of 
age, and to that of polite literature joining philoſophy and 
the mathematics. He ſtudied the fiſt of theſe ſciences under 
James Thomaſius, and the mathematics under John Kuh- 
nius, at Leipſic, and Etbard Wigelius, for which purpoſe he 
went to Jena, where he allo heard the lectures of the cele- 
brated profeſior Bohnius upon polite learning and hiſtory, 
and thoſe of Falcknerius in the law. At his return to Leip- 
fic in 1663, he maintained, under Thomaſius, a theſis, 
De principiis individuationis'. The next year he was ad- 
mitted maſter of arts; and, obſerving the uſe of philoſophy 
in illuſtrating the Jaw, he maintained ſeveral philofophical 
queſtions taken out of the corpus juris. At the fame time, 
he applied himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of the Greek phi- 
loſophers, and engaged in the taſk of reconciling Plato with 
Ariſtotle, as he afterwards attempted a like reconciliation 
between this latter and Des Cartes. He was fo intent on 
theſe ſtudies that he ſpent whole days in meditating upon 
them in a foreſt near Leipſic. 

However, his views were chicfly fixed upon the law ; this 
was his principal ſtudy, and he commenced bachelor m that 
faculty in 1665, and the year following he ſupplicated for his 
doctor's degree, but was denied, as not being of a ſufficient 
age. It is true, he was then no more than twenty, but this 
objection has been thought a mere pretence to cover the true 
reaſon, which, it is ſaid, was his rejecting the principles of 
Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen, againſt the received doctrine 
at that time. Reſenting the affront, he went to Altorf, 
where he maintained a theſis, De caſibus perplexis', with 
ſo much reputation, that he not only obtained his doctor's 
degree, but had an offer of being made. profeſſor of law 
extraordinary. | 

This, however, was declined, and he went from Altorf 
to Nurenberg, to viſit the learned in that univerſity. He had 
heard of ſome literati there who had engaged in the purſuit of 
the philoſopher's ſtone, and his curioſity was raiſed to deſire 
to be initiated into their myſteries. For that purpoſe he 
drew up a letter in their jargon, extracted out of books of 
chymiſtry, and unintelligible as it was to himſelf, he ad- 
dreſſed it to the director of that ſociety, deſiring to be ad- 
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mitted a member. They were ſatisfied of his merit from the 
proofs given in his letter, and not only admitted him into 
their laboratory, but even requeſted him to accept the office 
of ſecretary, with a ſtipend, in order to regiſter their pro- 
ceſſes and experiments, and to extract from the books of the 
beſt chymiſts ſuch things as might be of uſe to them in their 
purſuit. | | 
About this time, baron Boinebourg, firſt miniſter of the 
elector of Mentz, paſſing through Nuremberg, met our vir- 
tuoſo at a common entertainment, and conceived fo great an 
opinion of his parts and learning, from his converſation, 
that he adviſed him to apply himtelf wholly to the ſtudy of 
the law and hiftory ; giving him the ftrongeſt aſſurances, 


that he would engage the elector, John Philip of Schonborn, 
to ſend for him to his court. Mr. Leibnitz accepted the 


kindneſs, promiſing to dg his utmoſt to render himſelf wor- 
thy of that lord's patronage ; and, to be more within the 
reach of feeling the happy effects of it, he repaired to Franc- 
fort upon the Maine, in the neighbourhood of Mentz. In 
1668, John Caſimer, king of Poland, reſigning his crown, 
the elector Palatine, among others, became a competitor for 


that dignity ; and while the baron de Boincbourg went into 


Poland to manage the elector's intereſts, mr. Leibnitz 
wrote a treatiſe, to ſhew that the Polonnois could not make 
choice of a better perſon for their king 

This piece did him great honour ; the count Palatine was 


extremely pleaſed with it, and. invited our author to his 


court. But the baron de Boinebourg, reſolving to perform 
his promiſe to provide for him at the court of Mentz, would 
not ſuffer him to accept of this laſt offer from the Palatine, 
and preſently obtained for him the poſt of counſellor of the 
chamber of review to the elector of Mentz, though mr. 
Leibnitz was then not above the age of two and twenty. 
Paron de Boinebourg had ſome acquaintance at the French 
court, and aithough he had a ſon at Paris, yet that ſon was 
too young to be truſted with the management of his affairs 
there; he thereſore begged mr. Leibnitz to undertake that 
charge. | 
Qur young ſtateſman was charmed with this opportunity 
of ſhewing his gratitude to fo zealous a patron, and ſet out 
tor Paris in 1672. He alſo propoſed ſeveral other advan- 
rages to himſelf in this tour, and his views were not if- 
appointed. He ſaw ali the literati in that metropolis, made 
an acquaintance with the greateſt part of them, and, be- 
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ſides, applied himſelf with vigour to the mathematics; in 
which ſtudy he had not then made any conſiderable progreſs. 
He tells us himſelf, that he owed his advancement therein 
principally to the works of mr. Paſcal, Gregory, St. Vin- 
cent, and, above all, the excellent treatiſe of mr. Huygens, 


De horologio oſeillatorio 


In this courſe, having ob- 


ſerved the imperfection of mr. Paſcal's arithmetical ma- 
chine, which that learned perſon did not live to finiſn, he 


invented a new one, as he called it, the uſe of which he ex- 


plained to mr. Colbert, who was extremely pleaſed with it, 
and the invention being approved likewiſe by the academy of 
ſciences, he was offered a feat there as penſionary member. 
In ſhort, he might have ſettled very advantagiouſly at Paris, 
if he would have turned Roman Catholic, but he choſe to 
ſtick to the Lutheran religion, in which he was born. The 
following year, 1673, he loſt his patron, m. de Boinebourg, 
and being at liberty by his death, he took a tour to England, 
where he became acquainted with mr. Oldenburg, ſecretary, 
and mr. John Collins, fellow of the royal fociety, from whom 
he received ſome hints of the invention of the method of 
fluxions, which had been diſcovered in 1664 or 1665, by 


fir Iſaac Newton (s). 


(s) The right to this invention 
is ſo intereſting to our country, 


that we mult not omit this occaſion. 


of aſſerting it. The ſtate of the 
diſpute between the two compe- 
titors, Leibnitz and fir Iſaac New- 
ton, is as follows: Newton diſ- 
covered it in 1665 and 1666, and 
communicated it to dr. Barrow in 
1669; Leibnitz faid he had ſome 
glimpſes of it in 1672, before he 
had ſeen any hint of Newton's 
prior diſcovery, which was com- 
municated by mr. Collins to ſeve- 
ral foreigners in 16733 in the be- 
ginning of which year mr. Leib- 
nitz was in England, and com- 
menced an acquaintance with mr. 
Collins, and at that time only 
claimed the invention of another 
differential method, properly ſo 
called, which indeed was New- 
ton's invention, but mentioned 
nat his having any other, till June 


- 


While 


1677, which was a year after a 
letter of mr. Newton's, containing 
a ſufficient deſcription for any in- 
telligent perſon of the nature of 
the method, had been ſent to Pa- 
ris, to be communicated to aim. 
However, nothing of it was print- 
ed by fir Iſaac, which being ob- 
ſerved hy the other, he firſt print- 
ed it, under the name of the Dif- 
ferential, and ſometimes the In- 
finitefimal method, in the Acta 
Eruditorum Lipſiæ, for the year 
1684: and as he ſtill perſiſted in 
his claim to the invention, fir Iſaac, 
at the requeſt of king George I, 
gave his majeſty an account of the 
whole affair, and ſent mr. Leib- 


nitz a defiance in expreſs terms, to 


prove his aſſertion. This was an- 
{wered by Leibnitz, in a letter 
which he ſent by mr. Remond at 
Paris, to be communicated to fir 
Iciac, after he had ſhewa it in 
F f.4 France, 
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LEIBNITZ. 

While he was in England, he received an account of the 
death of the elector of Mentz, by which he loſt his penſion, 
T hereupon he returned to France, whence he wrote to the 
duke of Brunſwick Lunenburg, to inform him of his cir- 
cumſtances. That prince ſent bim a very gracious anſwer, 
aſſuring bim of his favour, and, for the pretent, appointed 
him counſellor of his court, with a ſalary ; giving him 
leave to ſtay at Paris, in order te complete his arithmetical 
machine (T). The following year, 1674, he went again 
to England, whence he paſſ ed, through Holland, to Hano- 
ver, where he deſigned to ſettle. From his firſt arrival there 
he made it his buſineſs to inrich the library of that prince 
with the bet books of all kinds. That duke dying in 1679, 
his ſucceſſor, Erneit Auguſtus, then biſhop of Oſnabrug, 
afterwards king George J, ſhewed our counſellor the ſame 72 
vour as his predeceſſor had done, and directed him to write 
the hiſtory of the houſe of Brunſwick. Mr. Leibnitz under- 
took the taſk, and travelling through Germany and italy to 
collect materials, returned to Hanover in 1690, with an 
ample harveſt, 

While he was in Italy, he met with a pleaſant adventure, 
which might have proved a more ſerious affair. Paſſing in a 


mail bark, by ſea, from Venice to Me! ola, i in the F erraroiſe, 


there als a ſtorm, during which the pilot, imagining he 
was not underſtood by a German, whom he looked on as the 
cauſe of the tempeſt, as being a Heretic, he propoſed to ſtrip 
him of his cleat:hs and; money, and throw him overboard. 
Mr, Leibni:z hearing this, without diſcovering the leaſt diſ- 
compoſure, pulled out a ſet of beads, and turned taem over 
with great ſeeming devotion. The artifice ſucceeded; one 
of the failors obſerving to the pilot, that ſince the man was 
no Heretic, he ought not to be drowned. | 

in 1700, he was admitted a member of the royal academy 
of ſciences at Paris. The ſame year the elector of Bran- 


France, declaring that he took 
this method in order to have in- 
different and intelligent witneſſes. 
That method being diſliked by fir 
Jiaac, who tibugat that London, 


a3 well as Paris, might furniſh, 


{uch nette, he reſolved to car- 
ry the diſpute nofarther, and when 
mr. Leibniiz's letter came from 


Fr ance, he refuted it, by remarks ' 


wich he communicated only to 


ſome of his friends ; but, as ſcon 
as he heard of mr. Leibnitz's 
death, which happened {ix months 
after, he publiſhed mr. Leibniiz's 
letter, with his own remarks, by 
way of ſupplement to mr. Ralph- 
ſon's hiſtory of fluxions. 

(T) But it was not finiſhed ti. 
after his death, and that too not 
beforo a great deal of money had 
been ſpent upon it. 

denburg, 


0 
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denburg, afterwards king of Pruſſia, founded an academy at 
Berlin, by the advice of mr. Leibnitz, who was appointed 
perpetual preſident of it; and, though his other affairs did 
not permit him to reſide conſtantly upon the ſpot, yet he 
made ample amends by the treaſures with which he enriched 
their memoirs, in ſeveral diſſertations upon geometry, polite 
learning, natural philoſophy, and phyſic. He alſo projected 
to eſtabliſh, at Dreſden, -another academy like that at Berlin. 
He communicated his deſign to the king of Poland in 1702, 


who was well pleaſed with it; but the troubles which arofe 


ſhortly after in that kingdom, hindered it from being carried 
into execution. 

Beſides theſe projects to promote learning, there is another 
{ill behind of a more extenſive view, both in its nature and 
uſe; he ſet himſelf to invent a language fo eaſy and fo per- 
ſpicuous, as to become the common language of all nations 
of the world. This is what is called © The univerſal lan- 
* euage;* and the deſign occupied the thoughts of our philo- 
ſopher a long time. The thing had been attempted before 
by d'Algarme, and dr. John Wilkins, biſhop of Cheſter (v). 
But mr. Leibnitz did not approve of their method, and there- 
fore attempted a new one. His predeceſſors, in his opinion, 
had not reached the point ; they might indeed enable nations, 
who did not underſtand each other, to correſpond eaſily toge- 
ther, but they had not attained the true real characters, 
which would be the beſt inſtruments of the human mind, and 
would extremely aſſiſt both the reaſon and memory, and the 
invention of things. "Theſe characters, he thought, ought to 
reſemble, as much as poſſible, thoſe of algebra, which are 
very ſimple and expreflive, and are never ſuperfluous or equi- 
vocal, but whoſe varieties are grounded on reaſon. In order 
to haſten the execution of this vaſt, project, he employed a 
young perſon to put into a regular order the definitions of all 
things whatſoever. But though our projector laboured in 
this project from the year 1703, yet his life did not prove ſuf- 
ficient to complete it (x). In the mean time his name be- 
came famous all over Europe, and his merit was rewarded by 
other princes beſides the elector of Hanover. In 1711 he was 
made aulic counſellor to the emperor. This poſt. was ob- 
tained by the ſollicitations of Anthony Ulric, duke of Brunſ- 


(v) See his article. which he was contriving, which, 
(x) He ſpeaks, in ſome places, it is very probable, had ſome re- 
of an alphabet of human thoughts, lation to his univerſal language. 


wick; 
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wick; and the czar of Muſcovy appointed him privy-coun- 
ſellor of juſtice, with a penſion of a thouſand ducats (v); an 
honour which his Ruſſian majeſty was induced to confer upon 
him, by a converfation he had with him at Torgaw, at the 
time of the marriage of the princeſs of Wolfenbuttle with the 
ſon of that monarch. Mr. Leibnitz undertook at the ſame 
time to eſtabliſh an academy of ſciences at Vienna; but that 
project miſcarried : a diſappointment which ſome have aſcri- 
bed to the plague. However that be, it is certain he only 
had the honour of attempting it, and the emperor rewarded 
him for it with a penſion of 2000 florins, and promiſed him 
to double the ſum, if he would come and reſide at Vienna; 


- which he would have complied with, but death did not give 


him an opportunity. | 

In the mean time the Hiſtory of Brunſwick being inter- 
rupted by other works which he wrote occaſionally, he found, 
at his return to Hanover in 1714, that the elector had ap- 
pointed mr. Eckard for his colleague in writing that hiſtory. 
The elector was then raiſed to the throne of Great Britain, 
and, ſoon after his arrival there with the royal family, the 
electoral princeſs, then princeſs of Wales, and afterwards 
queen Caroline, engaged mr. Leibnitz in a diſpute with 
dr. Samuel Clarke, upon the ſubject of free- will, the reality 
of ſpace, and other philoſophical ſubjects. This controverſy 
was carried on by letters, which paſſed through her royal 
highneſs's hands, and ended only with the death of our au- 
thor, which happened on the 14th of November 1716, oc- 
caſioned by the gout and ſtone, at the age of ſeventy. 

As to his character; firſt, with regard to his perſon, he 


was of a middle ſtature, and of a thin habit. He had a ſtu- 


dious air, and a ſweet aſpect, though ſhort-ſighted. He was 
indefatigably induſtrious, and ſo continued to the end of his life. 
He eat and drank little. Hunger alone marked the time of his 
meals, and his diet was plain and ſtrong. He loved travel- 
ling, and different climates never affected his health. In or- 


der to impreſs upon his memory what he had a mind to re- 


member, he wrote it down, and never read it afterwards ; 
and we have already mentioned an inſtance of the ſtrength of 
his memory, in being able to repeat Virgil word for word in 
his old age. His temper was naturally choleric, and the firſt 


(v) This particular we have in place of keeper of the Vatican 
the Recueil de literature, mrinted library, offered him by cardinal 


at Amſterdam in 1730, who alſo Caſanata, while he was at Rome. 


ſays that mr, Leibnitz refuſed the | 
motions 
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LEIBNITZ. 


motions were very hot; but, after that was over, he generally 


took care to reſtrain it. He was very ſenſible of the glory of 
paſſing for one of the greateſt men in Europe. He was ſolli- 
citous in procuring the favour of princes, which he turned to 
his own advantage, as well as to the ſervice of, learning. He 
was affable and polite in converſation, and greatly averſe to 
diſputes. He was thought to love money, and, it is ſaid, that 
though he left a fortune of ſixty thouſand crowns, yet no more 
than fifteen or twenty thouſand were out at intereſt, the reſt 
being found in crown- pieces and other ſpecie, hoarded in 
corn- ſacks. He always profeſſed himſelf a Lutheran, but ne- 
ver went to any ſermons; and, in his laſt ſickneſs, being de- 
fired by his coachman, who was his favourite ſervant, to fend 
for a miniſter, he would not hear of it, and ſaid he had no oc- 
caſion for one; ſo little did he like churchmen. 

He was never married, and never attempted it but once, 
when he was about fifty years old; and the lady, deſiring time 
to conſider of it, gave him an opportunity of doiag the ſame, 
which produced this concluſion, © that marriage was a good 
© thing, but a wiſe man ought to confider of it all his life.” 
Mr. Loefler, fon of his ſiſter by the mother's ſide, was his 
ſole heir, whoſe wife died ſuddenly of joy at the light of fo 
much money left them by their uncle. It is ſaid he had a 
natural ſon in his youth, who afterwards lived with him, and 
was ſerviceable to him in many ways, and had a conſiderable 
ſhare in his confidence, He went by the name of William 
Dinninger, and extremely reſembled his father. 

He wrote ſeveral pieces, of which the titles are, © Speci- 
mina juris. I. Specimen difficultatis in jure, ſeu diſſertatio de 
caſibus perplexis: II. Specimen encyclopædiæ in jure, ſeu 
quæſtiones philoſophiæ amceniores ex jure collectæ: III. 
© Specimen certitudinis ſeu demonſtrationum in jure exhibi- 
tum in doctrina conditionum, Lipſiæ; Specimen diſſerta- 
© ttonum politicarum pro eligendo rege Polonorum, novo 
ſcribendi genere ad claram certitudinem exactum, auctore 
Georgio Ulicovio, Lithuano, Vilnæ 1669; Nova metho- 
dus diſcendæ docendæque juriſprudentiæ, Francof. 1668, 
©12mo; Corporis juris reconcinnandi ratio, Moguntiz, 
©1668, 12mo; Marii Nizolii de veris principiis et vera ra- 
* tione philoſophandi contra philoſophos, cum præfatione & 
* notis G. G. Leibnitzii, Francof. 1670, 4to (z); Sacro- 
(z) This work had been printed tical notes, and ſubjoined a letter 
in 1553, but was intirely forgot; to Thomaſius, his former maſter, 


it was wrote againſt Ariſtotle's upon the method of reuniting the 
followers. Our author added cri- new philoſophy with the old. 
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LEIBNITZ. 


© ſana Trinitas per nova inventa logicæ defenſa, 1651, 
This was written againſt the Socinians; Confeſſio naturæ 
« contra Atheos; Nova hypotheſis phyſica— ſeu theoria mo- 
« tus concreti & abſtracti, Moguntiz 1671 (A), item Lon- 
dini; Notitia opticæ promote, It contains a new method 
of poliſhing teleſcopic glaſſes ; it is addreſſed to Spinofa, 
and publiſhed in the poſthumous works of that author; 
« Czfarini Furſtnerii de jure ſuprematus ac legationis princi- 
« pum Germaniæ, 1677 (B); Entretiens de Philarete & 
Eugene ſur la queſtion du tems agitee a Nimigue, tou- 
« chant le droit d'amballade des electeurs & princes de Vem. 
© pire, 12mo. This is an abridgment of the preceding; De 
arte combinatoria, Francof. 1690, 4to(c); De la tole- 
< rance des religions; Lettres de m. de Leibnitz, & Reponſes 
« de m. Peliſſon, Paris 1692, 12mo. He is for toleration, 
« and Peliſſon againſt it, in theſe letters; Codex juris gen- 
« tium diplomaticus in quo tabulæ authenticæ actorum publi- 
© corum pleræque ineditæ vel ſelectæ continentur, Hannov, 
« 1693, fol. The ſeveral pieces, which are digeſted in order 
of time, begin with the year 1096, and end in 1499. Our 
© author alſo publiſhed, in 1693, a ſmall tract concerning 
« the ſtate of Germany, ſuch as it may be ſuppoſed to have 
been before we have any account in hiſtory, To this he 
gave the title of Protogea, of which we have an eſſay in 
Acta Erudit. Lipſ. for 1693; Noviflima Sinica hiſtoriam 
« noſtri temporis illuſtratura, 1697, 8vo ; Lettre ſur la con- 
« nexion des maiſons de Brunſwick & d'Efte, 1698, and in 


Italian by the abbe Guidi ; Acceſſiones hiſtorica quibus uti- 


© lia ſuperiorum temporum hiltoriis illuſtrandis ſcripta monu- 
< mentaque nondum hactenus edita inque 4is inſcriptores du 
« defiderati continentur, Lipſiæ 1698, 4to; Acceſſion. hiſtoric. 


(a) He admitted, in this work, 
a vacuum, and thought that mat- 
ter was ſimple extenſion abſolutely 
indifferent to reſt or motion ; hut 


he afterwards changed his opi- 


nion. This piece was turned into 
German by mr. Knoor, who ſub- 
joined to it a tranſlation of fir 
Thomas Brown's Pſeudodoxia 
Epidemica, Nuremberg 1680, 4to, 
under the name of Chriſtophorus 
Pegianus. 

(3) Our author took the name 


of Cæſarinus, to ſhew that he was 
in the emperor's intereſts ; and 
that of Furſtnerus, to ſhew that 
he was likewiſe in the intereſt of 
the _ of Germany, Furſt, in 
High-Dutch, fignifying prince. 
This book did him great honour. 
(c) This book was printed 
without his knowledge; he had 
written it when he was very young, 
in 1665, and it had been already 
publiſhed at Leipkc in 1668. 


© tomus 
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«© tomus ſecundus continens notiſſimum chronicon Alberici 
monachi trium fontium, Hannov, 1698, 4to ; Specimen 
« hiſtorize arcanz, ſive anecdota de vita Alexand. VI. pap, 
© Hannov. 1696, 4to (Do); Mantiſſa codicis juris gentium 
« diplomatici, Hannov. 1702, fol.; Scriptores rerum Brunſ- 
« wicienfium illuſtrationi inſervientes antiqui omnes & reli- 
gionis Reformatione priores, Hannov. fol. 3 vol. 1707, 
© 1710, 1711; Effai de Theodiczi ſur la bonte de Dieu, ſur 
© la liberte de l'homme, & fur l'origine du mal, Amſterd. 
1710, 2 tom. I2mo. In this work our author appears to be 
© afaraliſt, agreeable to the principles of Spinoſa. The work 
© was undertaken at the requeſt of the queen of Pruſſia, in 
© the view of anſwering mr. Bayle, which he complied with: 
but we are told by mr. Pfaff, that our author was of the 
© fame opinion as Bayle in Bibliotheque anc. & mod. tom. 
©15, On the other hand, father Tournemine, the Jeſuit, 
© aflures us, that our author, in this piece, wrote his own 
« ſentiments.” Moreri. De origine Francorum diſqguiſitio, 
Hannov. 1715, 8vo (E); L'Anti Jacobite, 1715; Reponſe 
de baron de la Hontan a la lettre d'un particulier oppoſee 
dau manifeſte de S. M. le roy de la Grand Betagne, comme 
« Pelecteur contre le Saxe; ColleQanea etymologica illuſtra- 
© tioni linguarum veteris Celticæ, Germanicæ, Gallicz, alia- 
« rumque inſervientia cum præfatione Georgii Eckardi, Han- 
© nov. 1717, 8vo ; Recueil de divers ecrits compoſez par feu 
«© mr. Leibnitz and mr. Clarke, in 1715 & 1716, ſur de la 
* phyſique & de la religion naturelle en Anglois & Francois, 


nemine, &c. which is publiſhed, 
with his Diſſertation de origine 
Francorum, at the end of a piece 
of J. George Eccard, intituled. 
Leges Francorum & Ripuariorium, 
&c. Francofurt. 1730, fol. Mr. 
Leibnitz had tranſlated that work 
into French, and ſent a MS. copy 
of it to mr. Remond, to be pre- 
ſented to the marquis de Torci, 
and to Lewis XIV, if that miniſter 
French to come from Pomerania, thought proper. This tranſlation 
and the banks of the Oder. He is printed in Des Maizaux recueil, 
was attacked in Germany by t&c. in 1720. The Reponſe aux 
Gundlingius, profeſſor in the uni- objeftions du P. Tournemine, 
verſity of Hall; and in France by 
father Tournemine the Jeſuit; to 
whom our author replied in a Re- 


ponſe aux objections du P. Tour- 


() This fragment; to which 
mr. Leibnitz has written a preface, 
was extracted from a hiſtory of 
that pope, written by John Bur- 
chard, his maſter of the ceremo- 
nies. Our author had only this 
piece in his hands when he pub- 
liſhed it; but he afterwards pro- 
cured the intire life, and was pre- 
paring to publiſh it when he died. 

(E) Our author here makes the 


manique, tom. vil. p. 13. 


Londres 


above - mentioned, is publiſhed. 
likewiſe in the Biblictheque Ger- 
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LELAND. 
© Londres 1717, 8vo, and in German at Francof. 1720, 8vo; 
< Otium Hannoveanum, five miſcellanea ex ore & ſchedis 
G. G. Leibnitzii quondam notata et deſcripta, &c. Lipſiæ 
1718, 8vo; Recueil de diverſes pieces ſur la philoſophie, la 
© religion naturelle, Vhiſtoire, les mathematiques, &c. par 
< meſl; Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, & autres celebres auteurs, 


Amſterd. 1720, 2 tom. 8vo;' to which was added a third 


afterwards. This collection contains letters and other pieces 
relating to the diſputes between Leibnitz, Clarke, and New- 
ton. Mr. Leibnitz alſo wrote the hiſtory of Balaam, in 
which he endeavours to prove that what is related of that pro- 
phet did not happen really, but in a dream. Michael-Gor- 
diep Hanſchius collected, with great care, every thing that mr, 
Leibnitz had ſaid, in different paſſages of his works, upon the 
principles of philoſophy, and formed a complete ſyſtem un- 
der the title of * G. 6. Leibnitzii principia philoſophiæ more 


n geometrico demonſtrata, &c. Francof. 1728, 400.“ There 


came out a collection of our author's letters, in 1734 and 
1735, under this title © Viri illuſtriſſ. G. G. Leibnitzii epiſ- 
© tolz ad diverſos theologici, juridici, medici, philoſophici, 
© mathematici, hiſtorici, & philologici argumenti e M86. 
© auctores cum annotationibus ſuis primum divulgavit Chri- 
© tian Cortholtus (F). 


LELAND (Jonx) the firſt and laſt antiquarian-royal 
in England, a native of London, and bred at St, Paul's- 
ſchool] there under the famous William Lilly. Having loft 
both his parents in his infancy, he found a foſter-father in 
one mr. Thomas Myles, who both maintained him at ſchool, 
and ſent him thence to Chriſt's-college in Cambridge, of 
which ſociety, it is ſaid, he became fellow (); however that 
be, it is certain that he afterwards removed to Oxford, and 
ſpent ſeveral years in All-ſouls-college, there purſuing his ſtu 
dies, with great affiduity, eſpecially in the Greek language; 
and, for further improvement, he travelled to Paris, where 


(v) This editor promiſed ano- thoſe which he wrote in Sweden 
ther volume at leat, having, af- and he had hopes of recovering 
ter the publication, obtained a others from divers parts of Ger- 
:reat many more original letters many, and others from England; 
of mr. Leibnitz. He was alſo but this deſign J believe has not 
promiſed ſome by John Bernoulli yet been executed. 

upon important ſubjefts. Mr. (6) Fuller's hiſt, of Cambridge, 
Ncblebladt, profeſſor of law at p. 90. 

Girphiwald, engaged to recover 


he 


LELAND. 


he had the converſation and inſtructions of Budæus, Faber, 
Paulus Emilius, Ruellius, and Francis Sylvius ; by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he perfected himſelf in the Latin and Greek tongues. 
He alſo learned French, Italian, and Spaniſh, before his re- 
turn home; ſo that he was eſteemed an accompliſhed 
ſcholar, when, going into orders, king Henry VIII. made 
him one of his chaplains, gave him the rectory of Popeling 
in the marches of Calais, appointed him his library-keeper, 
and dignified him with the title of his antiquary. fn conſe- 
quence whereof his majeſty, in 1533, granted him a com- 
miſſion, under the great ſeal, to make ſearch after England's 
antiquities, and peruſe the libraries of all cathedrals, abbies, 
priories, colleges, and all places where records, writings, 
and ſecrets of antiquity were repoſited (H). 

For this purpoſe, having obtained, in 1536, a diſpenſa- 
tion for non-reſidence upon his living at Popeling, he ſpent 
above ſix years in travelling about England and Wales, and 


collecting materials for the hiſtory and antiquities of the na- 


tion. He entered upon this journey with the greateſt eager- 
neſs, and, in the execution of his deſign, he was ſo inquiſi- 
tive, that, not content with what the libraries of the reſpec- 
tive houſes afforded, nor with what was recorded in the win- 
dows and other monuments belonging to cathedrals, monaſte- 
ries, &c. he wandered from place to place, where he thought 
there were any footſteps of Roman, Saxon, or Danith build- 
ings, and took particular notice of all the tumuli, coins, in- 
ſeriptions, &c. In ſhort, he travelled every-where, both by 
the ſea-coaſts and the midland parts, ſparing neither pains 
nor coft, infomuch that -there was ſcarcely either cape or 
bay, haven, creek, or pier, river, or confluence of rivers, 
breaches, waſhes, lakes, meres, fenny waters, mountains, 
rallies, moors, heaths, foreſts, chaces, woods, cities, boroughs, 
caſtles, principal manor-places, monaſteries, and colleges, 
which he had not ſeen, and noted a whole world of things 
very memorable (1). 

Mr. Leland did not only ſearch out and reſcue antique mo- 
numents of literature from the deſtrutive hands of time, by 
a faithful copy and regitter of them, but likewiſe faved many 
from being deſpoiled by the hands of men. In thoſe days the 
Engliſh were very delidious and negligent in this particular : 


(u) Leland's New-year's gift, (1) Ibid. and Hearne's preface 
prefixed to his Itinerary, vol. 1, to the Itinerary. 
P. 17, 19. 
they 
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they took little heed and leſs care about theſe precious monu- 
ments of learning ; which being perceived by foreigners, 
eſpecially in Germany, young ſtudents were frequently ſent 
from thence, who cut them out of the books in the libraries, 
and then, returning home, publiſhed them as monuments of 
their own country, This pilferage, together with the great 
havock which was made of them at the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſteries, was obſerved by our antiquary with great regret; 
whereupon he wrote a letter to Cromwell, then ſecretary of 
Kate, begging his aſſiſtance in bringing to light many ancient 
authors buricd in duſt, and ſending them to the king's library, 
His majeſty, he knev7 well, had no little eſteem for them; 
and his highneſs alſo gave "ay agrecable proofs of his having 
no leſs eſteem for their preſerver, who, preſently after the 
finiſhing of his travels, was preſented by his royal maſter, 
April 7, 1542, to the rich rectory of Haſely in Oxfordſhire , 
and the ſame patron, in 1543, preferred him to a canonry of 
King's-college, now Chriſt-church, in Oxford, and about 
the ſame time collated him to the pretend of Eaſt and Welt 
Knoll, in the church of Sarum ; and, though he loſt the ca- 
nonry of Chriſt-church in 1545, upon the ſurrendry of that 
college to the king, and had no penſion allowed him in the 
lieu of it, as other canons had, yet it was made up to him in 


preferment elſewhere (k). In 1545, having digeſted into 


4 books that part of his collections which contains an account 


of the illuſtrious writers in the realm, with their lives and 


monuments of literature, he preſented it to his majeſty in 
1545, With the title of A Newe-year's gifte; with a 


ſcheme of what he intended to do ſurther (L). For that pur- 


poſe he retired to a houſe of his own, in the pariſh of St. Mi- 
chael le Querne, London, where he had ſpent near fix years 
in compoſing ſuch books, &c. as he had promiſed to the 
world, when either too hard ſtudy, or ſome other cauſe un- 
known, deprived him of his underſtanding, and threw him 
into a phrenzy. Whereupon king Edward VI, by letters pa- 
tents, dated March 5, 1550, granted the cuſtody of him, 


(*) Vita Jo. Leland! prefixed 
to Anihony Hall's edition of Le- 
lend. 

(1) This was to give a map of 
F „zland on a filver plate; a de- 
ſcription of the ſame within twelve 
months; wherein would be re- 
ſtored the ancient names of places 


in Pritain; with the antiquities 
or civil hiſtory of it, in as many 
books as there are ſhires in Eng- 
land and Wales, viz. fifty: A 
furvev of the Britiſh ifles, in 6 
books; and, finally, an account 
of the nobiiity of England, in 3 
books. 
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in le Querne, dlerk Sto his brother John Laylond ſenior, and, | f 
for his maintenance, to receive the profits of Haſely, Popeling 2 2 28 ” = 
Eaſt-Knole and Weft-Knole above-mentioned. 
traction he continued, without ever recovering his ſenſes, two 4. „ 
years, when the diſorder put a period to his life on the 18th ; | 

He was interred in the church of St. — Td wy 
chael le Querne, which ſtood at the weſt-end of Cheapſide 
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by the name of John Laylond junior, of St. Michael's pariſh 4 0 4 


of April 1552. 
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between the late conduit there and Paternoſter- row; but, 


PN 15 
— . - . = — Wi 
being burnt in the great fire in 1666, the ſite of it was laid Pe Cans "at 


out to enlarge the ſtreet. 


As to his character, we are aſſured that he was an extraor- DL. ., . 
dinary perſon, having (beſides his being a great maſter in 2+ 5 1 
poetry and oratoy) attained to a good ſhare of knowledge in 7 
the Greek, Latin, Welſh, Saxon, Italian, French, and 7 N 
Spaniſh languages; ſo that he was born for the ſervice and Q þ of FL 726 1 
honour of his country. And one of his cotemporaries — 7 7 . 


C. ta tf Co e "W 


Ne d 


affirms, that England never ſaw, and, he believes, ſhou!] ; 
never ſee, a man to him in all things to be compared, with — en, 


regard to his {kill in the antiquities of Britain: for that un- A 4 
doubtedly he was in theſe matters wonderful and peerleſs; fo_, /,-2001 1 
that as, concerning them, England had yet never a greater 7200 


loſs. Upon the whole, he may not unjuſtly be ſtiled the As A. 4M 
48 
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R 4 


father of Engliſh antiquaries, fince his works, a lift of which 


is inſerted below (M), have been made uſe of by John Bale Ne 74“. 4 


\ 


(u) Theſe are, 1. Næniæ in 
mortem Thome Viati [Wyat] 
equitis incomparabilis, Lond. 1 54.2. 
Reprinted at the heginning of the 
ſecond volume of his Itinerary, by 
Tho. Hearne. A Latin poem of 
a ſheet and a half in 4to. 2. Ge- 
nethliacon illuſtriſſimi Edwardi 
principis . Cambriæ, &c. Lond. 
1543. ALatin poem in four ſheets, 
4to, reprinted in the gth vol. of 
his Itinerary. 3. Aﬀertio incly- 
tiſimi Arturii regis Britanniæ E- 
lenchus antiquorum nominum, 
Lond. 1544, 4to, tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and publiſhed under this 
title, Ancient order, Societie & 
unitie Jaudable, of prince Arthur, 
&c. by R. Robinſon in 1582. 4. 
KUxIZ OY ACH, Cygnea cantio, &c. 
Lond. 1545, 4to, reprinted in 

Vor. VII. 


„ 
vol. i. by Hearne. 7. Prince C , 5 
pum ac illuſtrium aliquot & eru- ; 1 


, 
0 
1 
* 
* 
6 
FE 


in A- 9 <r W 
| : Vt. OF 1 
1658, 12mo, and in the gth 5 4 3 . 1 
lume of the Itinerary. 5. ryae- CO ru G 
u˖ν Hie Eięemne, Laudatio Pacis 4 
Lond. 1546, 4to, reprinted in hi Jer, mee, p 
Collectanea by Hearne, vol. 5th. —— —- 2H 
6. New year's gifte, printed wit N N 


nd. 1549, H, N 


8vo, and reprinted in his Itinerary, 1 


F 
\x 
4 


notes by John Pale, 


ditorum in Anglia virorum enco- 2 fl Ch Fa A- 
mia, &c. printed by mr. Tho. £) Vl HR 
Newton of Cheſhire in 1589, 4to. Ce - = 
8. The Itinerary of J. Leland, in 2 1 
Oxford, 9 vol. 8vo. 1710, b —— * 
Hearne, and reprinted in 1745.0 WO 54+ 4 YM 
9. Collectanea, &c. Oxford 171575 — 1 
by Hearne, in 6 vol. 8vo. The iu, Ae. 20-98 
fourth volume had been publiſheck 1 
before, with the title Semen „ 
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correct draught and beautiful colouring, but more eſpeoially 


be a laſting pattern to all ſuccecding artifts. Yet the 


L E L. X. 
in his catalogue of the Engliſh writers; by mr. Camden, in 
his Britannia; by William Burton, eſq; in his Deſcription 
of Leiceſterſhire ; by fir William Dugdale, in his Antiqui- 
ties of Warwickſhire, and Baronage of England; and by 
moſt of our other learned antiquarians. | 


{ 

LELY (fir Peter) an excellent painter of the Engliſh | 
ſchool, was born, in the year 1617, at Weſtphalia in Ger- f 
many. He was bred up for ſoine time at the Hague, and af- ? 
terwards committed to the care of one de Grebber. The e 
great encouragement which king Charles I. gave to the police n 
arts, and painting in particular, drew him to England in MW 
1641; where he followed his natural genir's at firſt, and pain- a 


ted landſkips, with ſmall figures, as likewiſe hiſtorical compo- a 
ſitions : but, after a while, finding face-painting more en- MW p 
couraged, he turned his ſtudy that way, and, in a ſhort time, 0 
ſucceeded fo well in it, that he ſurpaſſed all his contempora- le 
ries. By this merit, he became perpetually involved in bu- pt 


ſineſs, fo that be was thereby prevented from going into Italy, al 


to finiſh the courſe of his ſtudies, which, in his younger days, MW pr 


he was very deſirous of: however, he made himſelf amends, ye 
by getting the beſt drawings, prints, and paintings, of the ¶ qu 
moſt celebrated Italian hands. This he laboured ſo indu- he 
ſtriouſly, that he procured the beſt choſen collection of any we 
one of his time (N): and the advantage, he reaped from it, 
appears in that admirable ſtyle which he acquired by daily 
converſing with the works of thoſe great maſters. In his 


in the graceful airs of his heads, and the pleaſing variety of his 
poſtures, together with the gentle and looſe management of 
the draperies, he excelled moſt of his predeceſſors, and will 


critics remark, that he preſerved, in almoſt all his faces, a 
languiſhing air, long eyes, and a drowlſy ſweetneſs peculiar 
to himſelf, for which they reckon him a manneriſt; and he 


auctore Jo. Leland Londinate, lofridi Arturii Monumetenſis con- 
Oxon. 1709, in 2 tomes, by Ant. tra Poly d. Virgilium, in the Col- 
Hall. The following are our au- lectanea, vol. v, by Hearne. 

thor's ſmaller pieces: Nænia in (x) Among theſe were the bet- 
mortem Henrici Dudylei equi- ter part of the Arundel collection, 
tis, printed by Hearne, in his which he had from that family, 
edition of John Roſſe; Bononia many whereof were ſold, at lis 
Gallo-maſtyx, &c. in the 6th vol. death, at prodigious rates, bear- 
of his Collectanea, by Hearne 3 ing upon them his uſual mark ef 
Codrus five Jaus & defenſio Gal- 


retain! 


LEO X. 


retained a little of the greeniſh caſt in his complexions, not 
eaſily forgetting the colours he had uſed in his landſkips; 
which laſt fault, how true ſoever at firſt, it is well known he 
left off in his latter days. 
objected to this great painter, it is certain his works are in 
great eſteem in other parts, as well as in England, and are 
both equally valued and envied ; for, at that time, no coun- 
try exceeded his perfections, as the various beauties of the 
age, repreſented by his hand, ſufficiently evince. He fre- 
quently did the landſkips, in his own pictures, after a different 
manner from all others, and better than moſt men could do. 
He was likewiſe a good hiſtory- painter, as many pieces now 
among us can ſhew. His crayon draughts are alſo admirable, 
and thoſe are commonly reckoned the moſt valuable of his 
pieces, which were all done intirely by his own hand, with- 
out any other aſſiſtance. Philip, earl of Pembroke, then 
lord-chamberlain, recommended him to king Charles I, whoſe 
picture he drew, when priſoner at Hampton-court. He was 
allo much favoured by king Charles II, who made him his 
principal painter, knighted him, and would frequently con- 
verſe with him, as a perſon of good natural parts and ac- 
quired knowledge ; ſo that it is hard to determine, whether 
he was the more complete painter or gentleman. He was 
well known to, and much reſpected by, perſons of the greateſt 
eminence in the kingdom. He became enamoured of a beau- 


tiful Engliſh K to whom he was, ſome time after, married; 


and he purchaſed an eſtate at Cue, in the county of Surrey (o), 
to which he often retired in the latter part of his life. He 
died of an apoplexy in 1680 at London, and was buried in 
Covent-garden church, where there is a marble monument 
erected to his memory, with his buſt, carved by mr. Gib- 
bons, and a Latin epitaph, written, as is ſaid, by mr, 
Flatman. 


LEO X, pope of Rome, and ever to be remembered 
by Proteſtants, as having been the cauſe of the Reformation 
degun by Luther; on which account we will here inſert a 
tew particulars concerning him. He was deſcended from 
the ancient and illuſtrious family of the Medicei, and was 
called John de Medicis. He was born at Florence, in the 
year 1475, and inftrufted in Greek and Latin literature by 
the beſt maſters ; by the celebrared Angelus Politianus, in 


(o) His family remains there fill. 


Gg 2 


particulars 


But whatever of this kind may be 
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452 0 LEED KX. 
particular, At eleven years of age, he was made an arch- 
biſhop, by Lewis XI. of France; and, at fourteen, a car- 
dinal, by pope Innocent VIII. Politian wrote a letter upon 
this occaſion to that pope, in which is given the higheſt 
character of Leo: This youth, ſays he, is ſo formed by 
nature and education, that, as he was not inferior to any 
© one in genius and natural abilities, ſo he did not yield to 
© his equals in application and induſtry, to his preceptors in 
© learning, to old men in gravity. He was naturally honeſt 
and ſincere, and educated in ſo ſtrict a manner by his fa- 
ther, that from his mouth never dropped a looſe expreſſion, 
or a light one. No action, geſture, gait, or any other 
circumſtance of behaviour, ever diſtinguiſhed him fo, as 
might create the leaſt ill opinion of him. Though he be 
extremely young, yet his judgment appears ſo mature and 
firm, that, when old men hear him talk, they revere him 
as a parent. Together with his nurſe's milk, he ſacked in 
| « piety and religion; preparing himſelf, even from his cra- 
Politian. dle, for the holy offices'. It is eaſy to conceive, that the 
* 5. lid. picture here given, is a good deal beyond the original: ne- 
f WO, fs was very accompliſhed, and very pro- 

miſing. 

The Medicei being overthrown and driven from Florence 
by Charles IX. of France, he fpent many years in exile; 
but, returning to Rome in 1503, he found great fayour with 
Julius II. Some years after, he was inveſted with the dig- 
nity of legate by that pope ; and was in that quality in the 
army, which was defeated by the French near Ravenna, in 
1512, He was taken priſoner there, and, during his cap- 
tivity, is ſaid to have made a wonderful experiment of the 
aſcendant, which ſuperſtition has over the minds of the ſol- 
diers ; who, when they had overcome him, ſhewed him 6 

much veneration, that they humbly aſked his pardon for F 
aining the victory, beſought him to give them abſolution ki 
25 it, and promiſed never to bear arms againſt the pope. 4 


A A K K aA „ „ 


's WM 


He was raiſed to the pontificate on the 11th of March 151% 
when he was no, more than thirty-ſeven years of age ; and er 
ſome very odd circuraſtances are faid to have contributed to W 
Varitlas, it. A Popiſh author writes thus: © Cardinal de Medicis 
anecdotes de 6 waz not returned three months to Florence, when the n 
ap- © death of pope Julius II. obliged him to leave it. He nc 
cauſed himfe)f to be carried to Rome in a litter, becauſe W. 

of an impoſthume in thoſe parts, which modeſty will :0t 

« ſuffer me to name; and travelled ſo lowly, that the Han- 
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« tiff's funeral was over, and the conclave begun, by the 

time he arrived there. — The conclave had not ended fo 
. « ſoon as it did, the young and old cardinals perſiſting in 
bs « contrary opinions with equal obſtinacy, had not an odd 
1 « accident brought them to agree. Cardinal de Medicis hav- 
: © ing hurried about prodigiouſly, in viſiting the cardinals of 
y his faction, his impoſthume or ulcer broke, and the mat- 
y ter which ran from it exhaled ſo great a ſtench, that all 
0 © the cells, which were ſeparated only by thin partitions, 
n « were poiſoned by it. The old cardinals, unable to bear 
t © the malignant influence of ſo corrupted an air, conſulted 
= © the phyſicians of the conclave to know what they muſt do; 
„ © who, being bribed, as Varillas relates, by Leo's party, 
r gave it as their opinion, that he could not live a month 
s © longer, and fo drew them in to elect him'. Paul Jovius, 
e in his liſe of this pontiff, relates the ſame thing, as then ru- Lib. iii, 
d moured at Rome, yet does not fix the ulcer in the ſame part 
n as Varillas, but in the anus, which would not imply an ig- 
n nominious origin: and both Jovius and Guicciardini affirm, 
1 that from his youth to his acceſſion to the throne, he was in 
e high reputation for his chaſtity. The ſame Guicciardini, 
I however, repreſents him as a prince, who greatly deceived 
j- the expectation which "=_ entertained of him, when he 

« was raiſed to the pontificate; ſince he then diſplayed more 
e © wiſdom, and much Teſs goodneſs, than the world had 
3 © imagined of him'. And indeed, if he was really ſo good Lib. xiyg 
h as he was thought, we muſt needs conclude that the pon- 
y- tificate was the ruin of his morals; and that he grew vi- 
e cious where he ought to have grown virtuous. 
in For a ſetting off, he ſpent prodigious ſums on the day of 
p- his coronation, He would be crowned the fame day on 


le which he had loſt the battle of Ravenna and his liberty the 
| year before; and he rode the Turkiſh horſe he had mounted 


0 the day of that battle; for he had ranſomed him from the 
or French, had a particular affection for him, and had him 
n kept and pampered very carefully to an extreme old age. As 
e. his imagination was filled with the magnificence of ancient 
3 Rome, and the triumphal days of the ancient conſuls, he 
1d endeavoured to revive thoſe ſpectacles; and he ſucceeded fo 
to well, that, from the irruption of the Goths, there had never 
is been any ſight at Rome more magnificent than his coro- 
he nation. He afterwards led a lite ſuitable to this beginning; 
le not a life ſuitable to a ſucceſſor of the apoſtles, but a life 
ife wholly voluptuous and extravagant. Paul Jovius cannot be 

Of accuſed 


In vita Leo- doubt or ſuſpence. The pleaſures, he ſays, in which he too 


TX 0 X, 


accuſed of having been too ſparing of his encomiums upan 
Leo, yet he expreſſes himſelf with ſo much plainneſs on the 
vices of this pontiff, as not to leave an intelligent reader in 


frequently immerſed himſelf, and the lewd actions objected 
to him, ſullied the luſtre of his virtues. He adds, that a 
diſpoſition, more eaſy and complaiſant than corrupt, threw him 
down the precipice : he having been ſurrounded with a ſet of 
people, who, inſtead of admeniſhing him of his duty, were for 
ever propoſing ſome party of pleaſure. He confeſſes alſo, that 
this pope was accuſed of ſodomy ; though he affects to treat 
the cenſure as a calumny. Since Leo's morals were ſo very 
bad, it will not be ſurprizing to hear him charged with im- 
piety and atheiſm, and with ridiculing the whole Chriſtian 
doctrine as fabulous. Once, upon his ſecretary Bembus's 
quoting ſomething from the Goſpel, he is reported to have 
anſwered, Quantum nobis noſtriſque ea de Chriſto fabula 
profuerit, ſatis eſt omnibus ſæculis notum : that is, © It has 
been ſufficiently known in all ages, how profitable a thing 
© this fable of Chriſt has been to us and ours', This ſtory 
is related in Mornay's Myſtere d'iniquite, and in many other 
books; and there is certainly nothing in Leo's character to 
hinder us from believing it, ſuppoſing it to be vouched by 
proper authorities, 

Having been educated by preceptors, who had taught him 
perfectly the belles lettres, he loved and protected men of 
wit and learning, The poets were chiefly happy in his mu- 
nificence ; and the pleaſures he uſed to indulge himſelf in 
with them, degenerated ſometimes into buffoonry. Quer- 
nus, who had been crowned in a ſolemn manner, and raiſed 
to the honour of poet laureat, might be confidered as his 
merry-andrew. He uſed to come where pope Leo was at 
dinner, and eat at the window the morſels which were hand- 
ed to him. He was allowed to quaff liberally of the pope's 
wine; but it was on condition, that he ſhould make ſome 
extemporary verſes on any given ſubject ; he was abliged to 
compoſe two lines at leaſt, and in caſe of failure, or if his 
verſes were good for nothing, he was ſentenced to drink a 
large quantity of water with his wine. Sometimes too the 
pope would make extemporary verſes with his Jaureat, at 
which the company would burſt out into a laugh. It was 
not obſerving allo the decorum, which the dignity of pontit 


required, to iſſue out, as he did, a bull in fayour of Arioſfos 
| poems, 
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poems, threatening to excommunicate thoſe who ſhould 
cenſure them, or any way impede the printer's profit ; and 
this too almoſt at the ſame time that he was thundering out 
anathemas againſt Martin Luther. In ſhort, it may be ſaid, 


that men of learning and buffoons ſhared equally his friend- 


ſhip; and his greateſt advocates are ready to own, that he 
had but little affection for thofe who excelled in theology 
and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, although he wrote very civil and 
encouraging letters to Eraſmus, who dedicated ſome of his 
greateſt works to him. It muſt be owned, however, that 
the literati, as well as the profeſſors of arts and ſciences, of 
what religion or country they may be, ought to reflect upon 
this pope's memory with gratitude, He was a lover and pa- 
tronizer of — men and learning; he ſpared neither care 
nor expence in recovering the manuſeripts of the ancients, 
and in procuring good editions of them; and he equally 
favoured arts and ſciences, being himſelf a man of taſte, 
For all this he has been often celebrated, and by our coun- 


4 


2 


tryman Pope in particular: Fſhy on 
criticiſm, 


© But ſee! cach muſe in Leo's golden days, 

Starts from her trance, and trims her wither'd bays : 
© Rome's ancient genius, o'er its ruins ſpread, 
Shakes off the duſt, and rears his rev'rend head. 
Then ſculpture and her lifter arts revive ; 

Stones leap to form, and rocks begin to live: 
With ſweeter notes each riſing temple rung; 


© A Raphael painted, and a Vida ſung”. 


But the moſt memorable particular relating to this pope 
was, his very undeſignedly giving birth to the Reformation; 
which happened on this wiſe: Leo being of a rich and pow- 
erful family, and withal of a high and magnificent ſpirit, 
entertained a purpoſe of building the ſumptuous church of 
St. Peter, which was begun by — II, and required large 
ſums to finiſh. The treaſure of the apoſtolic chamber was 
empty, and the pope was fo far from being enriched upon 
the account of his family, that he had contracted immenſe 
debts before his advancement to the pontificate, which he 
had increaſed by his expenſive and profuſe manner of living 
ſince. Finding himſelf therefore in no condition to bear the 
exceſſive charges of ſo great an edifice, he was forced to have 


recourſe to extraordinary methods; and none was fo ready 


and effectual as the publication of indulgences, which the 
| G64 -- | court 
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court of Rome had often experienced to her advantage, in 
raiſing troops and money againſt the Turks. Leo therefore, 
in the year 1517, publiſhed general indulgences throughout 
Europe, in favour of thoſe who would contribute any ſum to 
the building of St. Peter's ; and ſet perſons in each country 
to preach them up, and to receive money for them. In 
Germany, the Dominicans were preferred to the Auguſtine 
friars, who had hitherto been employed in that office : and 
this, together with the barefaced mercenary manner of doing 
it, provoked Martin Luther, who was of the order of St. 
Auguſtin, to preach againſt them. And fo the Reformation 
began: nor could all the bulls of Leo and his ſucceſſors 
againſt Luther and his adherents, nor all the various policy 
of the court of Rome, ſtop its progreſs. | 

Leo died on the 2d of December 1521, in the 45th year 


of his age, and the ꝙth of his pontificate : and his death was 


occalioned by a piece of good news, according to ſome, 
but, as others ſay, by poiſon. Several of his letters are pre- 
ſerved by various authors, beſides the ſixteen books written 
in his name by his ſecretary Bembus, and printed in the 
works of that cardinal. One ſingularity of this pope we 
have not yet mentioned, which is, that he was exceſſively 
fond of hunting; and it is faid, that his eye, though he was 
very ſhort-ſighted, was ſurprizingly quick at the ſport. 
Only hear Paul Jovius upon this head: He was ſo infinitely 


InVitaLeo- delighted with hunting and hawking, ſays that hiſtorian, 


nie X. 


that he would often contemn the fouleſt ſtorms, the moſt un- 
wholſome winds, and the greateſt inconveniencies that could 
be met with in travelling. But in hunting, as he' obſerved 
very ſtrictly the laws of that exerciſe, ſo he was extreme) 
ſevere, though otherwiſe of the moſt gentle diſpoſition, on 
theſe occaſions ;' particularly towards thoſe, who by noily 


and tumultuous behaviour gave the game an opportunity of 


eſcaping, inſomuch that he would frequently inveigh bitterly 


_ againſt perſons of quality. But whenever it happened, 


either through ignorance or miſtake of the ſportſmen, or 
that the game unexpectedly eſcaped, or could not be forced 
from its cover, ſo that the chace proved unſucceſsful, it 13 
incredible, fays Jovius, how grieved, as well as exaſperated, 
he would appear. And therefore his intimate friends were 
extreme}y careful not to ſue for any favour at this time: 
whereas if he was ſucceſsful in the chace, and eſpecially it i 
was diſtinguiſhed by the greatneſs of the toil, he would be- 
ſtow the moi? conſiderable favours with prodigious GE 
| | Qu 
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Would any one imagine, that all this related to a pope of 
Rome? To no leſs a man than Leo the Xth. 
We will conclude our account with a paſſage from Va- 
rillas's Anecdotes de Florence ; which, ſays mr. Bayle, con- 
tains a pouy juſt character, though in a conciſe way, of 


Leo X. It 


he paſſage may be found in the preface to the Anecdotes, 
and is as follows: © Guicciardini, in the twelve firſt arti- 
cles of his hiſtory, exhibits this pope to us, as a perfect 
model of modern politics, and the greateſt ſtateſman of his 
age. He makes him ſuperior to king Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic ; and cauſes him to triumph, in his younger year:, 
over the artifices of that old uſurper. It is to tim he aſ- 
cribes the ſecret of cauſing all his deſigns to be ſeconded 
by the council of Spain, whether they would or no. After 


virtues, but what heighten and illuſtrate the picture of 
Leo X. He formed, at but twelve years of age, when 
he was created a cardinal,. thoſe vaſt projects which he af- 
terwards put in execution, when he was raiſed to the pon- 
tifical chair. He negociates with the ſtates of Venice, to 
ſave the ruin of his houſe, which had not been able to 
withſtand our Charles VIII. The ſeeing his brother 
drowned, as he was croſſing a river, had not the poiyer 
to make him change his reſolution. He thought of no- 
thing but the bringing up an only ſon, then in the cradle, 
whom this brother had left ; and thereupon he returns to 
Rome, where, by his intrigues, he gains the favour. of 
pope Julius II; and they occaſioned his being appointed 
legate in the army, deſigned to drive the French out of 
Italy. He is taken priſoner at the battle of Ravenna, but 
makes his eſcape in a happy juncture, Julius II. expiring 
juſt at that time. He goes into the conclave, where he 
takes ſo much advantage of the caprice of the young car- 
dinals, who had flattered themſelves with the hopes of 
electing a juvenile pope, that he cauſes them to give their 
votes in his favour. He joins with the Spaniards, and is 
6 tender of their friendſhip, ſo long as it is of ſervice to ſettle 
© his houſe in the chief employments of magiſtracy in Flo- 
© rence: but the inſtant fortune frowns on them, and that 


© he finds their council does not care to let him uſurp the 


« dukedom of Urbino, in order to inveſt his nephew with it, 


s he treats with the French on that condition. He draws up 
| the 


ews him too in a light, in which we have not pig. LEO 
et conſidered him ; that is, in his political capacity. X. note R. 


having eſtabliſhed theſe principles, there are no ſhining . 
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the famous concordat, in which he eludes the ſtratagems 
and long experience of the chancellor du Prat: he diſ- 
covers the higheſt friendſhip for Francis I, fo long as that 
monarch is able to do him ſervice ; but the inſtant he has 
obtained his deſires, he abandons him, in order to be re- 
conciled to Charles V. He projects a league with this 
monarch, in order to eſtabliſh the Sforza's in the duke- 
dom of Milan. He ſucceeds in it ſooner than he expected, 
and is fired with ſuch an exceſs of joy, as kills him at the 
receiving this news'. , | 


LESLEY (Jorx) the celebrated biſhop of Roſs in 
Scotland, was deſcended from Bartholomew Leſley, an Hun- 
arian gentleman, who accompanied queen Margaret from 
Iungary to England, and thence to Scotland, where he 
married one of the queen's maids of honour, about the year 
1067, by whom he had a ſon called Malcolm, from Mal- 
colm Canmoir, queen Margaret's huſband. This Malcolm 


was governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, which he defended 


ſo valiantly, that for his ſervice the king knighted him, and 
made him governor for life, and, giving him a large eſtate, 
(v) made him a peer. All the preſent Leſley's are deſcended 
irom him by collateral branches, namely, thoſe of Rothes and 
Bolquhans. 

From this latter was deſcended our biſhop, being the fon 
of Gavin Leſley, an eminent lawyer (). He was born 
September the 29th, 1527, and had his. education in the 
univerſity of Aberdeen. In 1547 he was made canon of 
the cathedral church of Aberdeen and Murray, After this, 
he travelled into France, and purſuing his ſtudies in the uni- 
verſities of Thoulouſe, Poitiers and Paris, he took the de- 


(r) It was conferred in the fol- 
lowing manner: the king or- 
dered him to ride 2 day's journey 
north from Dumfermling, and 
whenever he baited his horſe, he 
would give him a mile round. The 
firſt place he ſtopt at was Fechil, 
now called Leſlie, in Fife; the 
ſecord was at Innerlepad in An- 
gus; the third at Feſkie, in the 
Merns; then at Cuhnie, in Mar; 
and laſt of all at Leſlie, in Ga- 
rioch, where his ho ſe gave over. 


Upon his return, the King aſking 


. Low-Countries, 


him where he had left his horſe, 
he anſwered, at the Leſsly, or 
Leſs Lay, beſide the mair [the 
leſſer field behind the ad 
his majeſty obſerving how wel 
that agreed with his name, ſaid to 
him, Lord Leſley ſhalt thou be, 
© and thy heirs aflne thee. Mac- 
kenzie. 

() He died in 1595, having 
travelled into Italy, France, the 
and England. 
Laurus Leſleana, fol. T7. 
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gree of doctor of laws at this laſt. He continued abroad 


till 1554, when he was commanded home by the queen-re- 


gent, and made official and vicar-general of the dioceſe of 
Aberdeen ; and entering into the prieſthood, he became 
parſon of Une, About this time the Reformed doctrine, 
beginning to ſpread in Scotland, were zealouſly cppoſed by 
our author, and a ſolemn diſpute being held between the 
Proteſtants and Roman Catholics in 1560, at Edinburgh, 
Dr. Leſley was a principal champion on the ſide of the lat. 
ter (R). However this was ſo far from putting an end to 
the diviſions, that they daily encreaſed ; which occaſioning 
many diſturbances and commotions, both parties agreed to 
invite home the queen, who was then abſent in Frauce. On 


this errand our author was employed by the Roman Catho- 


lics; in the execution whereof he made ſuch diſpatch that 
he came ſeveral days before lord James Stuart, ſent by the 
Proteſtants, to Vitri, where queen Mary was then lamenting 
the death of her huſband, the king of France; and having 
delivered to her his credentials, ſubſcribed by the earls of 
Huntley, Athol, Crawford, Sutherland, and Caithneſs, and 
by the archbiſhop of St, Andrews, and the biſhops of Aber- 
deen, Murray, and Roſs, he told her majeſty of lord James 
Stuart's (s) coming from the Covenanters, and of his de- 
ſigns againſt the | Franca Catholic religion, and adviſed her 
to detain him in France by ſome honourable employment, 
till ſhe could ſettle her affairs at home ; but the queen, not 
at all diſtruſting the reſt of the nobility, who had ſent lord 
James, deſired our author to wait till ſhe could conſult with 
her friends upon the methods moſt proper for her to take. 
At firſt the court of France oppoſed her return home, but 
finding her much inclined to it, they ordered a flee: to at- 
tend her, and dr. Leſley embarked with her at Calais for 
Scotland, upon the 28th of Auguſt, 1561. | 

Preſently after his arrival, he was appointed one of the 
ſenators of the college of juſtice, and ſworn into the privy- 
council. The abbey of Lundores was conferred upon 
him afterwards, and upon the death of Henry Sinclair biſhop 
of Roſs, he was promoted to that ſee. This advancement 
was no more than he merited from the head of the Roman 
church in Scotland, in whoſe defence he was always at hand 


(R) Among others, he had a 1732. 
particular diſpute with the famous (s) He was natural brother to 


John Knox. Sce Knox's life in the queen. 
; | an 
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an able advocate in all the diſputes with the new Separatiſts. 
His learning was not inferior to his other attainments ; nor 


was his attention ſo intirely abſorbed in eccleſiaſtical mat- 


ters, but that he'found time to conſider and improve thoſe of 


the civil ſtate of the kingdom. | 


To this end, having obſerved that all the ancient law 


were growing obſolete, for want of being collected into one 
body, he repreſented the thing to the queen, and prevailed 


with her majeſty to appoint proper perſons to make ſuch aco]- 
lection. Accordingly, a commiſſion to this purpoſe was made 


out, empowering our biſhop, with fifteen others, privy-coun- 


ſellors and advocates in the law (T), with authority to print 
the ſame. Thus it is to the care principally of the biſhop of 


- Roſs, that the Scots owe the firſt impreſſion of their laws at 


Edinburgh, in 1566, commonly called the black acts of 
parliament, from their being printed in the black Saxon 
character. Upon the queen's flying into. England from the 
Covenanters, queen Elizabeth having appointed commiſ- 


ſioners at York to examine the caſe between Mary and her 


ſubjects, our biſhop was one. of thoſe choſen by his queen in 
1568, to defend her cauſe ; which he did with great vigour 
and ſtrength of reaſoning. And, when this method proved 
;neffeftual, he appeared afterwards in the character of am- 


baſſador at the Engliſh cour:, being ſent to complain of the 


injuſtice done to his queen; and finding no notice taken of 
his public ſollicitations, he formed ſeveral ſchemes to procure 
queen Mary's eſcape privately. With that view, among other 
projects, he negotiated a ſcheme for the marriage of this 
queen to the duke of Norfolk, which being diſcovered, the 
duke was convicted of treaſon, and executed. 

But biſhop Leſley being examined upon it, pleaded the 
privileges of an ambaſſador, alledging, that he had done 
nothing but what his place and duty tied him to, for pro- 
curing the liberty of his princeſs; and that he came into 


(T) Theſe were, George earl of Balfour, of Pittendrich, knt. 


Huntley, chancellor of Scotland ; clerk of the regiſter ; fir Ballen- 
Archibald earl of Argyle; James den of Achenvol, knt. clerk of 


car] of Murray; James earl of the juſticiary; imr. William Bail- 
Bothwell; John earl of Athol ; lie, lord provoſt; Mr. John Spence, 
William earl of Mariſhal; John of Conde, and Robert Creighton, 
earl of Mar ; the biſhops of Gal- of Eleck, advocates; mr. David 
way and Orkney, ; fir Richard Chamers, chancellor of Roſs; and 
Maitland, of Lithington, knt. mr. Edward Henderſon, L.L.D. 
keeper of the privy-ſeal; SirJames 


. England 
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England with ſufficient authority, which he ſhewed, and 
was at that time accepted. It was anſwered, that the pri- 
vileges of ambaſſadors could not protect them who offended 
againſt the majeſty of the princeſs they were ſent unto, and 
that they were not to be reputed other than enemies, who 
practiſed rebellion againft the ſtate. He replied, that he had 
neither raiſed nor practiſed rebellion; but, perceiving the ad- 
verſaries of his princeſs countenanced, and her out of all hope 
of liberty, he could not abandon his ſovereign in her afflic- 
tions, but do his beft to procure her freedom; and that it 
would never be found that the privileges of ambaſſadors were 
violated, via juris, by courſe of law, but only, via facti, 
by way of fact, which ſeldom had good ſucceſs. At length, 
after ſeveral debates, proper perſons were appointed to exa- 
mine his caſe, and to give in anſwers to the following que- 
ries : I. Whether an ambaſſador, who raiſeth a rebellion 
againſt that prince, to whom he is ſent ambaſſador, may en- 
joy the privilege of an ambaſſador, and is not liable to puniſh- 
ment? To this it was anſwered : Such an ambaſſador hath 
forfeited the privilege of an ambaſſador, and is liable to pu- 
niſhments. II. Whether the minifter, or proctor of a prince, 
who is depoſed by public authority, and in whoſe room another 
is inaugurated, may enjoy the privileges of an ambaſſador ? 
To this it was anſwered : If ſuch a prince be lawfully depoſed, 
his proctor cannot challenge the privileges of an ambaſlador ; 
foraſmuch as none but abſolute princes, and ſuch as have 
right of majeſty, can appoint ambaſſadors. III. Whether a 
prince, who comes into another prince's country, and is held 
in cuſtody, may have his proctor, and if he ſhall be held as 
an ambaſlador ? To this it was anſwered : If ſuch a prince 
have not loſt his ſovereignty, he may have his proctor ; but, 
whether that proctor may have his ambaſſador or no, this 
dependeth upon the authority of his delegation, IV. Whe- 
ther, if a prince give warning to ſuch a proctor, and to his 
prince, who is under cuſtody, that he ſhall not henceforth 
be accounted as an ambaſſador, that proctor may, by law, 
challenge the privileges of an ambaſſador ? To this it was 
anſwered : That a prince may forbid an ambaſſador to enter 
into his kingdom, and may command him to depart the 
kingdom, if he contain not himſelf within his due limits ; 
yet, in the mean while, he is to enjoy the privileges of an 
ambaſſador. Queen Elizabeth and her council, being ſatiſ- 
fied with theſe anſwers of the civilians, ſent biſhop Leſley 
| priſoner 
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priſoner to the iſle of Ely, and thence to the Tower of Lon- 
don. | 
In 1573 he was ſet at liberty; but, being baniſhed Eng- 
land, he retired to the Netherlands. The two following 
years he employed in ſolliciting the kings of France and 
Spain, the duke of Alba, and all the German princes, to 


intereſt themſelves in the —_— of his miſtreſs. 


But, find- 


ing them to act ſlowly in the affair, he went to Rome; to ſee 


what influence the pope might have over them. 


In the end, 


perceiving all his efforts fruitleſs, he haf recourſe to his pen, 


and publiſhed ſeveral pieces, to promote the ſame deſign (v). 


(v) His writings are, 1. Af- 
flicti animi conſolationes & tran- 
quilli animi conſervatio duobus 
libris, Paris 1574, 8 vo. 2. De 


origine, moribus, & rebus geſtis 


Scotorum, & c. Rome 1578, 4to. 
It conſiſis of ten books, whereof 
the three laſt, making half the 
volume, are diftinctly dedicated 
to queen Mary; to whom they 
had teen preſented in Engliſh ſe- 
ven years before the firſt publica- 
tion in Latin. There ate ſeparate 


copies of them in ſeveral libraries. 


See Catalog. MSS. Oxon. tom. 1. 
No. 148, and tom. 2, part 1, 
No. 4217. This hiſtory is carried 
down to the queen's return from 
France in 1561. It is a moſt no- 
ble apology which he makes, in 
the breaking off, at the beginning 
of his admired ſovereign s trou- 
bles 3 for, beſides the prejudices 
which the world might think him 
under, in his reſpects to ſo kind a 
miſtreſs, he makes this farther re- 


flection upon the undertaking : 
Some things, ſays he, ſavoured 


to much of ingratitude and per- 


fidy, that although it were very 


proper th:y ſhould be known, yet 
it were improper for me to record 
them; becauſe often, with the 
danger of my life, I endeavoured 


to put a ſtop to them; and 1 


ought to do al} that is in me, not 
to Jet them be known unto ſtran- 
ders.“ This ſhort extract is in- 


In 


ſerted, as exhibiting a lively and 
ſtrong proof of our author's pa- 
triotiſm in the ſu cere love of his 
country; in which view, this 
motto is juſtly his due: Vincit 
amor patriæ. 

With this work are publiſhed, 
3. Parenæſis ad nobilitatem po- 
pulumque Scotorum; and 4. Re- 
gionum & inſularum Scotiæ de- 
ſcriptio. 5. Defence of the ho- 
nour of Mary queen of Scotland; 
with a declaration of her right, 
title, and intereſt to the crown of 
England, Liege 1571, 8vo. 6. 
A treatiſe ſhewing, that the regi- 
men of women is conformable to 
the law of God and nature. Theſe 
two laſt are aſcribed, by Rob. Par- 
ſons the Jeſuit, to Morgan Phi- 
lips. Conference abeut the next 
ſucceſſion, part 2, c. 1. But Cam- 
den aſſerts them to be our author's. 


Annal. Eliz. ſub. ann. 1569. 7. 


De titulo & jure Mariæ Scotorum 
reginæ quo Angliæ ſucceſſtonem 
jure fibi vendicat, Rheims 1 580, 
4to. 8. There is a MS. upon the 
ſame ſubject in French, intituled 
Remonſtrance au pape, &c. Cot- 
ton library, Titus cxii, 1. and 
F. 4, 14: 9. An account of his 
embaſſage in England, from 1 568 
tz 1572. MS. in the advocates 
library in Scotland. Vide, Catal. 
of Oxford MSS. tom. 2, part 1, 
No. 8714. 10. An apology for 


the biſhop oi Ros, as to what is 
laid 


ws a w#SK«d5s * -« 


In 1579 he was made ſuffragan and vicar-general of the 
archbiſhopric of Roan in Normandy, and, in his viſitation of 
that dioceſe, was apprehended and thrown into priſon, and 
obliged to pay three thouſand piſtoles for his ranſom, or 
elſe to be given up to queen Elizabeth : where he remained 
unmoleſted under the protection of Henry III. of France; 
but, upon the acceſſion of Henry IV, a Proteſtant, who was 
ſupported in his claim to that crown by queen Elizabeth, our 
biſhop was apprehended, in the progreſs of his viſitation 
through his dioceſe, in 1590, and, being thrown into pri- 
ſon, was obliged to pay three thouſand piſtoles for his ran- 
ſom, to ſave himſelf from being given up to Elizabeth. 
In 1593 he was declared biſhop of Conſtance, with licenſe 
to hold the biſhopric of Roſs, till he ſhould obtain peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the church of Conſtance, and its revenues. 
Some time after this, he went and reſided at Bruſſels; and, 
at laſt, ſeeing all hopes cut off of his returning home to his 
biſhopric of Roſs, by the eſtabliſhment of the Reformation 
under king James, he retired into a monaſtery of the canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguſtin at Guirtenburg, about 
two miles from Bruſſels, where he paſſed the remainder of 
his days to his death, which happened May 31, 1596. He 
was interred in the church of that monaſtery, where a monu- Macken- 
ment was erected to his memory, with an inſcription by his zie's lives 
nephew John Leſley, his heir. — — — 
His character is repreſented much to his advantage, by ſe- moſt em;. 
veral writers, both at Rome and abroad (x). And indeed, nent Scotch 
all parties agree in ſpeaking of him as a man of incomparable Wen 
learning, an able ſtateſman, and a zealous churchman, and — 
upon his fidelity to his queen, as admirable and exem- fol. : 


plary. 
_ LESLIE (dr. Jonx) biſhop of Clogher in Ireland, was 


deſcended from the ancient family of his name, and born at 
Balquahaine in the north of Scotland. The firſt part of his 
education was at Aberdeen, from whence he removed to 
Oxford. Afterwards he travelled into Spain, Italy, Ger- 


laid to his charge concerning the zet abbot of Ratifbon. Apud Lefl. 
duke of Norfolk. MS. in the li- Chancellor Seton. Ibid. Cam- 
brary of the lord Longueville. den. Annal. Eliz. and Anthony 
11. Several letters in the hands of Murer, in his poems, a copy of 
dr. George Mackenzie. which may be ſeen in the General 
(x) As dr. George Con De du- Dict. under our author's charac- 

plici ſtatu religionis. Ninian Win- ter. 
many, 


LESLIE 


many, and France; in which laſt country he made a long 
ſtay, and became maſter of the moſt polite and abſtruſe parts 
of learning. He ſpoke French, Spaniſh and Italian, with the 
ſame propriety and fluency as the natives, and was ſo great a 
maſter of the Latin, that it was ſaid of him, when he was in 


Spain, Solus Leſleius Latine loquitur, Leſley is the only man 


that can ſpeak Latin. He continued twenty-two years abroad, 
and, during that time, was at the ſiege of Rochelle, and the 
expedition to the iſle of Rhee, with the duke of Buckingham. 
He was all along converſant in courts, where he learned that 
addreſs, which gave a peculiar grace even to his preaching. 
Theſe accompliſhments procured him the favour of many 
princes abroad, and at home he was happy in that of king 
Charles I, who admitted him into his privy- council both in 
Scotland and Ireland; in which ſtations he was continued by 
king Charles II, after the reſtoration. | 

| His chief preferment, in the church of Scotland, was the 
biſhopric of the Orkney, or of the Iſles, from whence he was 
tranſlated to Raphoe in Ireland, June 1, 1633, and, the 
ſame year, was ſworn a privy-counſellor in that kingdom. 
He not only recovered a conſiderable part of the revenues of 
his biſhopric, which had been ſeized and engroſſed by ſeveral 
entlemen ; but alſo built a ſtately palace in his dioceſe, in 
the ſtructure whereof his views were not confined to himſelf, 
he had alſo an eye to his ſucceſſors, contriving it for ſtrength 
as well as beauty (v). It proved to be uſeful afterwards in 
the rebellion of 1641, and preſerved a good part of that 
country. The good biſhop exerted himſelf, as much as he 
could, in defence of the royal cauſe, and endured a ſiege in 
his caſtle of Raphoe, before he would ſurrender it to Oliver 
Cromwell, being the laſt that held out in that country. He 


then retired to Dublin, where he always uſed the liturgy of 


the church of Ireland (2) in his family, and even had fre- 
quent confirmations and ordinations. After king Charles“ 
reſtoration, he came over to England, and haſtened, with fo 
much zeal, to ſee his majeſty, that he rode from Cheſter to 
London, which is 182 miles, in 24 hours. 

On the 17th of June, 1661, he was tranſlated to the ſee 
of Clogher ; and, it is faid, was offered a better, which he 
refuſed, being reſolved to end his labours among thoſe with 
whom he had ſuffered, and where his influence was moſt be- 


fy) It was built in the form and ſtrength of a caſtle. (z) The 
ſamc with that of England, | |; 


nefic ial. 
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heficlals He died in 1671, aged upwards of à hundred 


years, having been above 50 years a biſhop, and was then 
reckoned the ancienteſt biſhop in the world. His death hap- 
pened at his ſeat called Caſtle-Leſlie, alias Glaſlough ; and 
he was there buried in a church of his own building, which 
he procured, by act of parliament, to be made the pariſh- 
church. He was a very temperate man, and extremely ge- 
nerous. | 


LESLIE (Crarrts) a voluminous writer of wit and 
learning, in the 17th and t8th centuries; the ſecond ſon of 
the preceding, was born in Ireland, and received the firſt of 
his education in Iniſkilling, in the county of Fermanagh, af- 
ter which he was admitted a fellow-commoner in Dublin- 
college, where he continued till he commenced maſter of arts, 
when he came to England, and entered himſelf a ſtudent in 
the Temple at London, where he ſtudied the law for ſome 
years; but at length growing weary of the dryneſs and in- 
tricacy of the genteel part, as well as the iniquity, chicanery, 
and contentious part of that profeſſion, he relinquiſhed it, and 
applied himfelf to divinity. In 1680 he entered into holy or- 
ders, and; in 1687, became chancellor of the cathedral 
church, or dioceſe, as dr. Birch ſays, of Connor; about 
which time he rendered himſelf particularly obnoxious to the 
Popiſh party in Ireland, by his zealous oppoſition to their 
abſurd and wicked doctrines, and their indefatigable induſtry 
in promoting them. 

For; Roger Boyle, biſhop of Clogher, dying in 1687, 
Patrick Tyrrel was made titular Popiſh biſhop, and had the 
revenues of the ſee aſſigned him by king James. He 
ſet up a convent of friars in Monaghan, and, fixing his habi- 
tation there, held a public viſitation of his clergy, with great 
ſolemnity, ſome ſubtle logicians attending him in this viſi- 
tation; and he was ſo inſolent as to challenge the Proteſtant 
dergy to a public diſputation. Mr. Leſlie undertook the 
taſk, which he performed to the ſatĩsfaction of the Proteſtants, 
and the indignation and confuſion of the Papiſts; though it 
happened, as it generally does at ſuch meetings, that both 
ſides claimed the victory. He aſterwards held another pub- 
lic diſputation with two celebrated Popiſh divines, in the 
church of Tynan; in the dioceſe of Armagh, before a very 
numerous aſſembly of perſons of both religions; the iſſue of 
which was, that mr. John Stewart, a Popiſh gentleman, ſo- 
lemnly renounced the errors of the church of Rome. 
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As the Papiſts had got poſſeſſion of an epiſcopal income, 
they engroſſed other offices too, and a Popiſh high- ſheriff 
was appointed for the county of Monaghan. This proceed- 
ing alarmed all the gentlemen in that county; who depend- 
ing much on mr. Leſlie's knowledge as a juſtice of peace, 
they repaired to him, then coniined, by the gout, to his 
houſe. He told them, that it would be as illegal in them to 
permit the ſheriff to act, as it would be in him to attempt it. 
But, they inſiſting that mr. Leſlie ſhould appear in per- 
ſon on the bench, at the approaching quarter-ſeffions, they 
all promited to act as he did; fo he was carried there with 
much difficulty, and in great pain. Upon inquiry, whether 
the pretended ſheriff was legally qualified, he anſwered 
pertly, "That he was of the king's own religion, and it was his 


majeſty's will that he ſhould be ſheriff, Mr. Leſlie replied, 


T hat they were not inquiring into his majeity's religion, but 
whether he (the pretended ſheriff) had qualified himſelf ac- 
cording to law, for act ing as a proper officer; that the law 
was the king's will, and nothing elſe to be deemed ſuch ; that 
his ſubjeQs had no other way of knowing his will, but as it 
is revealed to them in his laws; and it muſt always be thought 
to continue ſo, till the contrary is notified to them in the ſame 
authentic manner; whereupon ths bench unanimouſly agreed 
to commit the pretended ſheriff, for his intruſion and arrogant 
contempt of the court. Mr. Leſlie alſo committed ſome offi- 
cers of that tumultuous army, which the lord T'yrconnel 
raiſed, for robbing the country (2). N 

Hitherto our author had acted as a divine and a good ma- 
giſtrate. In the mean time, he never approved of carrying 
theſe principles of reſiſtance ſo far as to deprive the king of 
the ſupreme power, and, perſevering ſteadily in that opinion, 
he continued, after the Revolution, in allegiance to king 
James; fo that, refuſing to take the new oaths appointed 
upon chat change, he loſt all his preferments: and, in 1680, 


(z) This is the action meant by of our faith, nor the head of our 


- biſhop Burnet, who, according to church-dignities, ſo inherent in 


his uſual way with thoſe he does the crown, that he, who was in- 
not affect, tells us, that Leſlie capable of theſe, could not hold 
as the firſt that began the war in it; and, as he animated the people 
irclaud againſt king James II, af- with that ſpeech, ſo ſome actions 
firming, in a ſpeech folemnly followed, under his conduct, in 
made, that he, by declaring him- which ſeveral men were killed. 
ſelf, could no longer be king, Burret's hiſt. of his own times, 
fince he could not be the defender vel. II. p. 538. 

| f when 
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when the troubles began to ariſe in Ireland, he withdrew, 
with his family, into England, and ſet about writing ſeveral 
political pieces in ſupport of the cauſe he had embraced, and, 
being a perſon of extraordinary abilities, he was eſteemed a 
chieftain among the nonjurors. His firſt piece, in this cauſe, 
was an Anſwer to archbithop's King's ſtate of the Proteſtants 
in Ireland, under the late king James's government (a); 
wherein he ſhewed himſelf as averſe from the principles and 
practices of the Iriſh, and other Papiſts, as he was from thoſe 
of reſiſtance, | | 

Neither did his ſuiferings make him forget his duty to the 
church of England, in defence of which he ſhewed himſelf a 
frenuous champion againſt the Quakers, many of whom 
were converted by him. But, as al] his converts were deſi- 
tous of returning to Preſbytery, from whence they had laſt 
ſprung, he was obliged to treat the _ of church- 
government in defence of epiſcopacy (B). e likewiſe em- 
ployed his pen in the general cauſe of the Chriſtian religion, 4 
againſt Jews and Deiſts, and againſt the errors of Socinians I 


and Papiſts. In the mean time mr. Leſlie's writings, and 1} 
his frequent viſits to the courts of St. Germains 2 * Lea 1 
Duc, rendered him obnoxious to the government. But he 4/ 7, 
became more ſo upon the publication of the Hereditary dhe . mee 25 2SThe 4 
of the crown of England aſſerted; of Which he was the re- Hao) G1 He te 1 
puted author (c). Finding himſelf, on this account, under it 1 $ 
a neceſſity of leaving the kingdom, he repaired to the Pre: £77, As 4/04 oh 
tender at Bar le Duc, where he was allowed to officiate in a 2 e tre”, Ul 
rivate chapel, after the rites of the church of England; and ,- / 7 . = 
le took —— pains to convert the Pretender to = Proteſtant 4, 75 Va * c—_ | 4 
religion, but in vain. | „ le- 

a to promote his intereſt, when a great ſtir was ee, — = 
made about him in England, mr. Leſlie wrote a letter from“ 47 wh 
Bar le Duc, dated April 23, 1714, which was printed and 
diſperſed among his adherents, replete with the moſt ſordid 
lattery; wherein, after giving a fine deſcription of the Pre- 
tender's perſon and character, his graceful mien, magnani- 
mity of ſpirit, devotion free from bigotry, application to bu- 


l 


(a) See that archbiſhop's arti- baptized before the bi:th of Qua- 
cle, keriſm in England ; but he bap- 
(n) This controverſy was oc- tized their children who were mar- 
«lhoned by his lodging in the ried. 
houſe of a preacher and writer of (c) Boyer's kiſt. of queen 
that perſuaſion, He converted Anne, p. 658. 
tim and his wife, who had been 


H h 2 fines, 
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ſineſs, ready apprehenſion, ſound judgment, and affability ; 
ſo that none converſed with him, but what were charmed 
with his good ſenſe and temper ; he concludes with a propo- 
fal, on condition of being reſtored to his crown, that, for 
the ſecurity of the church of England as by law eftabliſhed, 
he would ſo far wave his prerogative, in the nomination of 
< biſhops, deans, and all other eccleſiaſtical preferments in the 
gift of the crown, that five biſhops ſhould be appointed, 
© of which the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for the time being, 
© always to be one, who, upon any vacancy, might name 
three perſons to him, of whom he would chuſe one (p). 
Many other propoſals, of the like nature, were made ſoon 
after, and ſeveral projects were not only laid in England, but 
an actual inſurrection begun in Scotland, by his party, in 
1715. However, it ended in the cruſhing and diſperſing of 
the rebels, and the Pretender's being obliged to leave the 
French dominions. f 

In this exigency he withdrew to Italy, whither mr. Leſlie 
attended him, notwithſtanding the ill uſage he met with at 
that court. He was a firm Proteſtant, and no unable cham- 
pion of that religion, and was encouraged to hope he might 
make a convert of his prince. He had been ſent for, eſpe- 
cially by himſelf, with a promiſe that he ſhould celebrate the 
church of England ſervice in his family, and that he would 
hear what he ſhould repreſent on the ſubject of religion to 
him. But the Chevalier was far from keeping the word 
which he had given, and on the faith of which our divine had 
come over. . though he allowed him, for form's ſake, 
to celebrate the church of England ſervice in his family, yet 
he never was preſent there, and not only refuſed to hear 
mr. Leſlie himſelf, but ſneltered the ignorance of his prieſts, 
or the badneſs of his cauſe, or both, behind his authority, 
and abſolutely forbad all diſcourſe concerning religion (F). 


ſtore him, &c. he, in return, 
would part with the ſupremacy, 
which ſhould be veſted in a com- 


(o) Id. p. 697. Tindal's Con- 
tinuation of Rapin, vol. II. p 
357. This propoſal is miſrepre- 


ſented by the Examiner of the 
ſcheme of church power in the 
Codex, who, having obſerved that 


Leſlie had prevailed upon the Pre- 


tender to offer a temper with re- 
gard to the ſupremacy, from 
which great effects were expected, 
tells us, the ſcheme was, that if 
the people of England would re- 


mittee of the Engliſh clergy, 
whereof the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, for the time being, to be 
always one. Examination of tae 


ſcheme, &c. p. 63. 


(r) Bolingbroke's letter to fir 
William Windham, p. 265, & 
ſeq. 


However, 


ever, 
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However, mr. Leſlie put up with every thing, in dutiful ſub- 


miſſion to his avowed ſovereign, till the year 1721: when, 


having undergone many difficulties, and finding nothing but 
diſappointments, he ſunk under the preſſure, and, returning 
to his native country, he died the 13th of April 1722, at his 
own houſe at Glaſlough in the county of Monaghan. 

As to his character, the famous mr. Bayle ſtiles him, A man 


of great merit and learning, and tells us, that he was the firſt 


who wrote, in Great Britain, againſt the errors of that enthu- 
faſtic lady Antoinette Bourignon (F). His books, adds that 
author, are much eſteemed, and eſpecially his treatiſe of the 
Snake in the graſs. Mr. T. Salmon obſerves, that his 
works muſt tranſmit him to poſterity as a man thoroughly 
learned, and truly pious (G). But a better and more diſin- 
tereſted judge informs us, that mr. Leſlie made ſeveral con- 
rerts from Popery, and ſays that, notwithſtanding mr. Leſ- 
lies miſtaken opinions about government, and a few other 
matters, he deſerves the higheſt praiſe for defending the 
Chriſtian religion againſt Deiſts, Jem and Quakers, and 
for admirably well ſupporting the doctrines of the church of 
England againſt thoſe of Rome (H). A catalogue of his 
books is inſerted below (1). 


LESTRANGE 


(F) Bayle's Diction. under this 
lady's article. 

(6) Chron. hiſt. p. 442. 

(u) Harris's Continuation of 
ir James Ware, p. 283, 284. 

(1) We ſhall divide theſe into 


his political and religious works. 


Of the former, he wrote, 1. An- 
ſwer to The ſtate of the Proteſ- 
tants of Ireland, &c. alrea- 
dy mentioned. 2. Caſſandra, 
concerning the new aſſociations, 
Ke. No. 1 and 2. Lond, 1703, 
4to, 3. Rehearſals, at firſt a 
weekly paper; publiſhed after- 
wards twice a week in a folio 
lalf-ſheet, by way of dialogue on 
the affairs of the times, begun in 
1704, and continued for fix or ſe- 
ven years, They plead for non- 
reſiſtance, and derive all govern- 
ment wholly from God. Burnet's 
liſt, of his own times, Edit. 1753, 
vol, 4, p. 278. 4. The wolf 


ſtripped of his ſhepherd's cloath- 


ing, in anſwer to Moderation a 


virtue, Lond. 1704, 4to. The 
pamphlet it anſwers was written 
by James Owen. See Calamy's 
abridgment of Baxter's life, v. 1, 
p- 661. 5. The biſhop of Sarum s 
[Burnet's] Proper defence, from 
a ſpeech faid to be ſpoken by him 
againſt occaſional conformity. 
Lond. 1704, 4to. 6. The new 
aſſociation of thoſe called Mode- 
rate churchmen, &c. occaſioned 
by a pamphlet intituled The dan- 
ger of prieſtcraft. Lond. 1705, 
4to. 7. The new aſſociation, 
part z, 1705, 4to. 8. The prin- 
ciples of Diſſenters concerning to- 
leration and occaſional confor- 


mity. Lond. 1705, 4to. 9. KA 


warning for the church of Eng- 
land, Lond. 1706, 4to. Some 
have doubted whether theſe two 
pieces were his. 10. The good 
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tituled, the Snake in the graſs, 
Lond. 1700. 8vo. 6, A reply to a c 
hook, intituled, Anguis flagel. I 
latus, or a {witch for the ſnake ] 
being the laſt part of the Snake in 1 

b 

b 


4 
old cauſe, or lying in truth; be- 
ing a ſecond defence of the biſhop 
of Sarum from a ſecond ſpeech, 
&c. Lond. 1710. For this, a 
warrant was iſſued out againſt mr. 
Leilie. 11. A letter to the biſhop 
of Sarum, in anſwer to a ſermon 
preached by him a little after the 
queen's death, in defence of the 
Revolution. Lond. 1715. 12. 
Salt for the leech. 13. The ana- 
tomy of a Jacobite. 14. Gallie- 
nus redivivus. 15. Delenda Car- 
thago. 16. A letter to mr. Wil- 
liam Molyneux, on his caſe of Ire- 

and's being bound by the En- 
gliſh acts of parliament. 17. A 
letter to Julian Johnſon, i. e. to 
mr. Sam. Johnſon, author of Ju- 
lian the Apoſtate, by whom he 


the graſs. Lond. 1702, 8vo. 7, 
Primitive hereſy revived in the 
faith and practice of the Quakers, 
Lond. 1698, 4to. 8. The preſent t 
ſtate of Quakeriſm in England. 2 
1701. 9g. Eſſay concerning the 
divine right of tythes. Lond. 1700, 
8V0. Sf 
II. Againſt the Preſbyterians, 0 
10. A difcourſe, ' ſhewing who p 
they are that are now qualified to Ic 
adminiſter baptiſm, &c. 11. The | 
hiſtory of fin and hereſy, &c, 
Lond. 1698, 4to. 
III. Againſt the Deiſts. 12, A W 


means king James II. 18. Seve- ſhort and eaſy method with the in 
ral tracts againſt dr. Higden and Deiſts, &c. Lond. 1694, Svo. 13, 

mr. Hoadley, late biſhop of Win- A vindication of the ſhort and ealy , 
cheſter ; one of which, in vindi- method. 14. The truth of Chri- 10 
cation of biſhop Blackall, is inti- ſtianity demonſtrated, in a dia- - 


logue between a Chriſtian and a 
Deiſt. Lond. 1711, 8vo. - 

IV. Againſt the Jews. 15. A for 
ſhort and eaſy method with the | 
Jews. This dated at the end, * 
Good-Friday, 1689; and the ꝗth — 
edition was publiſned in 1715. — 


tuled, The beſt anſwer that ever 
was made, and to which no an- 
ſwer will be made', &c. In one 
of thoſe tracts mr. Leſlie ' int10- 
duceth a Hottentot diſputing with 
dr. Higden and mr. Hoadley. Some 
have alſo aſcribed to our author 


a hiſtory of the Revolution, but V. Againſt the Socinians. 16. — 
it is not his. Ne is poſitively ſaid The Socinian Controverſy diſ- 3 


to have written an account of the 
maſſacre of Glencoe in 1692, be- 
ing probably the ſame that is in- 
ſerted in the appendix to vol. ii. 
of Boyer's hiſtory of king Wil- 
Jiam. See Tindal's Continuation 
of Rapin, vol. 1. fol. 1744, p- 
218, in the note. | 


cuſſed, &c. Lond: 1708. 17. An 
anfwer to remarks on the firſt dia- 
logue againſt the Socinians. 18, 
A reply to the Vindication of the 
remarks. 19. An anſwer to the 
examination of the laſt dialogue, 
&c. 20. A ſupplement in anſwer 
to mr, Clendon's Tractatus philo- 
His theological tracts are, firſt, ſophica theologicus de perſona, 
again! the Quakers, as, 1. The &c. 21. The charge of Soct- 
Snake in the graſs, &c. 1697, 8vo. nianiſm againſt dr. Tillotſon con- 
2. A diſcourle proving the divine fidered, &c, by a true ſon of the 


in ſtitution of water baptiſm, &c. 


- 463d, 4to. 3. Some lealonable re- 


flections upon the Quakers ſolemn 
proteſtation againſt George Keita, 
&c. 1697. 4. Satan diſrobed 
from his diſguiſe of light, 1698, 
4to. 5. A defence of a book, in- 


church. | 

VI. Againſ the Papiſts. 22. Of 
private judgment and authority in 
matters of Faith. 23. The caie 
ſtated between the church of Rome 
and the church of England, &c. 


Lond. 1713. 24. The true no- 
| tion 
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L'ES TRANGE (Sir RoGtr) was deſcended from an 
ancient and reputable family, ſeated at Hunſtanton-Hall (K), 
in the county of Norfolk, where he was born on the 17th of 
December 1616, being the youngeſt fon of fir Hamond 
L'Eftrange (L), bart. a zealous Royaliſt during the diſputes 
between king Charles and his parliament. So that his houſe 
being plundered and his eſtate ſequeſtered by the, forces of 
the latter, under the earl of Mancheſter, he retired to Lynn, 
about fourteen miles from his ſeat, of which town he was 
made governor ;z having ſurprized it for the king a little be- 
fore the ſaid earl firſt inveſted it by way of ſeige. He took 
care to give this ſon 'a liberal education, which was com- 
pleted probably at Cambridge; and the ſon, in return, fol- 
lowed his father's principles with extraordinary eager- 


neſs. | | 


He was about two or three and twenty years of age 
when king Charles entered upon his expedition to Scotland 
in 1639, and he attended his majeſty on that occaſion. 


tion of the Catholic church, in an- 
ſwer to the biſhop of Meaux's let- 
ter to mr. Nelſon, &c. 

Befides theſe, .he publiſhed the 
four following tracts. 25. A ſer- 
mon preached in Cheſter, againſt 
marriages in different commu- 
nions, Lond. 1702, $vo. This 
ſermon occaſioned mr. Dodwell's 
diſcourſe upon the ſame ſubject. 
26. A diſſertation concerning th. 
uſe and authority of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. 27. The caſe of the re- 
gal and the pontificate, &c. 28. 
A ſupplement,, in anſwer to a 
book intituled, The regal ſupre- 
macy in eccleſiaſtical affairs aſ- 
ſerted, &c. Theſe two laſt pieces 
were occaſioned by the diſpute 
about the rights of convocation, 


between Wake, Hody, Hoadley, 
&c, on one fide, and Atterbury 


and his friends, among whom was 
mr. Leſlie, on the other. All his 
theological. pieces, except that 
againſt archbiſhop Tillotſon, were 
collected and publiſhed by himſelf 
in two volumes folio, 1721. 
(XK) Hunſtanton was originally 
2 tower built by Edmund, king 


of the Eaſt-Angles, who aſcended 
that throne in the year 855, dur- 
ing the time that Ethelbred ruled 
as ſole or chief monarch over the 
united heptarchy. The Legen- 
dary and Monkiſh writers of that 
period tell us, Edmund built the 
tower for a place of retirement, 
while he ſtudied ro get by heart 
the whole book of Pſalms; which 
book the Monks of St. Edmundſ- 
bury pretended to be in poſſeſſion 
of many years afterwards. Ca- 
nute, the Dane, when king, gave 
this tower, as being part of the 
royal demeſne, to Aelfire, biſhop 
of Elmham, who died in the year 
1038 ; having firſt given Hun- 
ſtanton to the Monks of Edmundſ- 
bury, who continued in the poſ- 
ſeſſion thereof till after the con- 


queſt; when William the con- 


queror conferred it on the Ab- 
bignys, or Aubignys, from whom 
it came to the L'Eſtranges, barons 
of Knocking. 

* (L) This title deſcended to him 
from his father, fir Nicholas L'E- 
ſtrange, who was created a baro- 
net June the 1ſt, 15 Carol. I. 
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RANGE. 


This was the leading ſtep to the enſuing troubles, and he 
ever afterwards ſtuck faſt to the royal cauſe, for which he 
was a remarkable ſufferer, and once in imminent danger of 
loſing his life, This happened in 1644, when, according 
to his own account, he was betrayed by a brace of villains 
Leman and Hager] upon a treaty to ſurprize Lynn- Regis; 
the former of whom had been at Oxford, and there ſollicited 
and obtained a promiſe of a command at fea ; and both of 
them were bound by an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity, as ſtrong 
as words could make it. Upon this ſcheme fir Roger re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the king, conſtituting him go- 
vernor of the town in caſe of ſucceſs. Being ſeized, by the 
treachery of his confederates, and his majeſty's commiſhon 
found upon him, he was carried firſt to Lynn, thence to 
London, and there tranſmitted to the city court-martial for 
his trial, where two prime men were, a faleſman land an 
oftler : in this extremity, nothing was left unſaid that might 
infame him, and with ſo ſtrong a confidence too, that his 


beſt friends were ſtaggered at it. At length, being brought 


to the bar, he was charged firſt as a ſpy, then as a traytor, 
with all the circumſtances of rudeneſs and ſeverity imaginable; 
upon that hearing, however, the court was inclined to ac- 
quit him; it was propoſed and carried under pretence of 
favour to him, that judgment might be deferred, and two 
days longer were given him for the advantage of his defence: 
but, in this interval, a committee was packed, which con- 
demned him as a traytor; many perſons contributing to this 
vote that never heard one ſyllable of his trial. This is his 


own account, and is not inconſiſtent abſolutely with that of 


mr. Whitlock, who ſays he was condemned to die as a ſpy, 
— from the king's quarters without drum, trumpet, or 
als. | | 
His ſentence being paſſed (1), he was caſt into Newgate ; 
whence he diſpatched a petitionary appeal to the lords, the 
time appointed for his execution being the Thurſday follow- 
ing: but, with great difficulty, he got a reprieve for four: 


(it) The judge advocate, dr. 
Milts [afterthe Reſtoration, chan- 
cellor to the biſhop of Norwich] 
bcforc he pronounced the ſentence, 
pbtcryed, that our author's com- 


miſſion was not the commiſſion of 


a ſoldier, to raiſe or conduct any 
ft;ength or men of war, but a com- 


ty, &c, Letter from H. 


miſſion of mere bribery and cor: 
ruption, to make a party with mo- 
ney and preferment. The com- 
miſſion 1s , dated Oxford, Novem. 
28, 1644, figned, by his majefty's 
command, George Digby ; and 
may be ſeen in Truth and Loyal- 


teen 


L*'ESTRANGE 
teen days, and, after that, prolonged for a farther hearing. 
In this condition of expectancy he lay almoſt four years a 


priſoner, with only an order between him and the gallows. 


The earls of Northumberland and Stamford, among the no- 
bility, were the chief inftruments of obtaining his reprieve ; 
for which alſo, in the houſe of commons, he was parti- 
cularly obliged to fir John Corbet, preſident of the court- 
martial by which he was tried, and to fir Henry Cholmon- 
deley. While he lay in priſon, he was viſited by mr. Tho- 
rowgood and mr. Arrowſmith, two of the aſſembly of di- 
vines, who very kindly offered him their utmoſt (intereſt, 
jf he would make ſome petitionary acknowledgment, and 
ſubmit to take the covenant, but he refuſed. After thirty 
months ſpent in vain endeavours, either to come to a hearin 
or to put himſelf into an exchangeable condition, he print 

a ſtate of his caſe, dedicating his charge and defence as an 
appeal from the court-martial to the lords and commons, in- 
tituled, « L*Eftrange's appeal from the court-martial to the 
$ parliament. _ 


About the time of the Kentiſh inſurrection, in 1648, he 


ſlipt out of priſon, with the keeper's privity, and went into 


Kent, and retiring to the houſe of mr. Hales, a young gen- 


tleman heir to a great eſtate in that county, he ſpirited him 


up to undertake to head the inſurrection; which, as mr. 
Hales was totally unexperienced, added to the too great pre- 
cipitancy, which was the ruin of that deſign; though their 
numbers were ſhortly after greatly encreaſed, and able 
leaders appeared at their head. After this miſcarriage, mr. 


L'Eſtrange, with much difficulty, got beyond-ſea, where he 


continued till about the latter end of Auguſt 1653; when, 
taking his opportunity, in the change of the government, 
upon the long parliament's being routed by Cromwell, he 
returned into England, and preſently diſpatched a paper to 
the council at Whitehall to this effect : That, finding him- 
ſelf within the act of OY (N), he thought it con- 
yenient to give them notice of his return, Soon after this 
notice, he was ſummoned, September the 7th, to attend 
that board, which he obeyed. From this time, matters be- 
ginning to look alittle in his favour, being told by one of the 
commiſſioners, that his caſe was not comprehended in the 
act of indemnity, he concluded his beſt courſe would be to 


(x) This act was paſſed in the chiefly by Cromwell's intereſt juſt 
long parliament, being carried before he diſſolved them. 
£ | _ ſpeak 
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L'ESTRANGE. 
ſpeak to Cromwell himſelf, as he did at laſt in the Cock- 
pit (0); and, ſhortly after, he received his diſcharge 'by the 
tollowing order, dated Monday, 31ſt of October, 1653: 
<£ Ordered, that mr. Roger L'Eiſtrange be diſmiſted from his 
* further attendance upon the council, he giving in two 
< thouſand pounds ſecurity to appear when he fhall be 


< ſummoned ſo to do, and to act nothing prejudicial to the 


< commonwealth. Ex. John Thurloe, ſecretary”. 
This appearance at the court of Cromwell was much ob- 


jected to him, aſter the Reſtoration, by ſome of the Cava- 


hers, who having heard he once played in a concert where 
the uſurper was preſent, nick-named him Oliver's Fidler, 


Concerning which, the ſtory, as told by ſir Roger, is, that, 


during the dependency of his diſmiſiion, being once in St. 
Tames's park, he heard an organ touched in a little low 


room of one mr. Hinckſon, that he went in and found a 


private company of five or ſix perſons, who deſired him to 
take up a viol and bear a part; that he did fo, and that a part 


too not much to advance the reputation of his ſkill : that 


by and by, without the leaſt colour of a deſign or expectation, 
in comes Cromwell, who found them playing, and, as far 
as fir Roger remembered, left them ſo. Our author was 


alſo charged with having bribed ſome of the protector's peo- 


ple, but he utterly diſavows it, averring he never ſpoke to 
Thurloe but once in his life, and that was about his diſ- 
charge; that indeed, during the dependency of that affair, 
he might well be {een at Whitehall, but that he ſpoke to 


Cromwell of any other buſineſs than that, or that he ever 


ſought or pretended any privacy with him, or ever ſpoke to 


him after that time, he abſolutely denies ; declaring withal, 


that he never gave bribe, little or great, in the family. A 
particular which does ſome honour to the uſurper, unleſs it 
may be thought that he had a view of making him ſerviceable 


to bis own deſigns; which ſurmiſe is indeed favoured by 


another charge brought againſt fir Roger likewiſe after the 
Reſtoration, that he had received ſix hundred pounds from 
Oliver; but this he conſtantly denied (P). After his diſ- 
charge, to the Reſtoration, he ſeems to have lived free from 
any diſturbance from the then governing powers; and was 


(o) Cromwell then talked to tions; adding, that rigour was 
him of the reſtleſſneſs of his party, not at all his inclination, but that 
telling him that they would do he was but one man, and could do 
well to give ſome teſtimony of but little by himſelf. Ibid. 
their quiet and peaceable inten- () Ilzd. ESTES 1-44 
taken 


„* rnd. _— — MM. a. 


LE ST-RA NFGHE. 
taken little notice of by Charles II, or his miniſtry, on that 


prince's recovering his throne. An ufage which was greatly 
reſented by him, as is evident from this warm expoſtulation 


to the earl of Clarendon (), joining himſelf with other 


neglected Cavaliers, who had ſuffered on account of their 
attachment to the royal family and intereſt during the civil 
wars and the ſucceeding uſurpation. In ſetting forth their 


complaints, he made uſe of the preſs, but his writings ſeem 


to have produced no great effect to himſelf at that juncture, 
though ſome time afterwards he was made licenſer of the 


preſs, .a profitable poſt, which he enjoyed till the eve of the. 


revolution. This, however, was all the recompence he 
ever received, beſides being in the commiſſion of the peace, 
after more than twenty years, as he ſays, ſpent in ſerving 
the royal cauſe, near fix of them in jails, and almoſt four 
under a ſentence of death in Newgate. It is true, he hints 
at greater things promiſed him from lord Clarendon ; and in 
theſe hopes he exerted his talents on behalf of the crown in 
publiſhing ſeveral pieces. And, in 1663, for a further ſup- 
port, he ſet up a news-paper, called The, Public Intel- 


ligencer, and the News? ; the firſt of which came out the 


Iſt of Auguſt, and the ſecond on Thuriday September 3, 


and continued to be publiſhed twice a week, Mondays and 


Thurſdays, till Friday the 19th of January, 1665, when he 
laid it down, on the deſign then concerted of publiſhing the 


London Gazette, the firſt of which papers made its appear- 


ance on Saturday the 4th of February (R). 


After the diflolution of king Charles's ſecond parliament, | 


in 1679, our author ſet up a paper, called © The Obterva- 
tor', the deſign of which was to vindicate the meaſures of 


f 


(0) In the dedication. to that 
miniſter of his Memento, . pub- 
liſhed in 1662 ; where he alſo ac- 


knowledges himſelf in debt more' 


than he was able to pay, for the 
many bonnties and benignities he 
had received under his roof. | 

(x) This paper ſucceeded the 
Parliamentary Intelligencer and 
Mercurius Publicus, publiſhed in 
defence of the government, againſt 
the Mercurius Politicus. L'E- 
ſtrange deſiſted, becauſe, in No- 
vember preceding, the Oxford 
Gazette began to be publiſhed 


twice a week, in a folio half-ſheets 
the firſt of which came out No- 


vember 7, 1665, the king and 
queen, with the-court, being then - 


at Oxford ; but, upon the remo- 
val of the court to London, they 


were called the London Gazette, 


the firſt of which was publiſhes in 


February following, on a Satur- 
day, the Ox ford one having been 
- publiſhed on a Tuveſday; and 
: theie have been the days of pub- 
- liſhing that paper eve ſince. 
» Keath's Chronicle, and Wood's 
Athen. Oxon. , 

the 
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the court and the charaQter of the king, from the charge of 
being Popiſhly affected; and in the ſame ſpirit he exerted 
himſelf in 1681, in ridiculing the Popiſh plot, which he did 


with ſuch vehemence, that it raiſed him many enemies, who 


endeavoured, notwithſtanding his known loyalty, to render 
him obnoxious to the government, by charging him with 
diſaffection; but he appeared with no leſs vehemence 
againſt the Fanatic plot in 1682; and, the year follow- 
ing, was particularly employed by the court to publiſh 
dr. Tillotſon's paper, exhorting lord Ruſſel to avow the doc- 
trine of non- reſiſtance, a little before his execution (s). So 
that he weathered all the ftorms raiſed againſt him durin 
that reign ; and, in the next, was rewarded with the ho- 
nour of knighthood, which was accompanied with this de- 
claration, That it was in conſideration of his eminent ſer- 
vices and unſhaken loyalty to the crown, in all extremities ; 
and as a mark of the — ſatisfaction of his majeſty, in his 
preſent as well as his paſt ſervices, with repeated declarations 
of his royal grace and bounty towards him. In 1687, he 
was obliged to lay down his Obſervator, now ſwelled to 
three volumes, as he could not agree with the toleration pro- 
poſed by his majeſty, though, in all other reſpects, he had 
one the utmoſt lengths, even the writing ſtrenuouſly in de- 
— of the diſpenſing power, claimed by that infatuated 
prince; and this was probably one reaſon why he was by 


ſome accuſed of having become a proſelyte to the church of 
Rome. However that be, it is certain the accuſation gave 


him much uneaſineſs, which was heightened by his daugh- 
ter's deſection to that church. Hereupon, to clear himſelf 
from this aſperſion, he drew up a folemn declaration, di- 
refed to his kinſman, fir Nicolas L'Eſtrange, on the truth 
of which he received the ſacrament at the time of publiſhing 


the ſame, which is ſuppoſed to be in the courſe of the year 


1690 (T). By this declaration we find he was married, but 
| who 


(s) See dr. Tillotſon's and lord * knew nothing of it; and, for 
William Ruſſel's articles. © your further ſatisfaction, I take 
(r) This letter, which is ſcarce, the liberty to aſſure you, upon 
runs in theſe terms: © Sir, the late the faith of a man of honour 
departure of my daughter from * and conſcience, that as I was 
© the church of England to the © born and brought up in the 
© church of Rome, wounds the © communion of the church of 
very heart of me; for I do ſo- England, fo I have been true to 
© lemnly proteſt, as in the pre- it ever ſince, with a firm reſo- 
« ſence of Ged Almighty, that © lution, with God's aſſiſtance, to 
| © con» 
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who his lady was, or what iſſue he had by her, beſides the 
juſt mentioned daughter, has not come to our knowledge. 

After the Revolution, he ſeems to be left out of the com- 
miſſion of the peace; and it is ſaid, queen Mary ſhewed her 
contempt of him by the following anagram which ſhe made 
upon his name Roger L'Eſtrange, Lying-Strange Roger' ; 
- and it is certain he met with ſome trouble on account of his 
being a diſaffected perſon. 

He died September 11, 1704, wanting only five days of 
eighty-eight years of age, having in a manner ſurvived his 
intellectuals, His corps was interred in the church of St. 
Giles's in the Fields, in the county of Middleſex, where 
there is an inſcription to his memory. He was author of 
many political tracts, and tranſlated ſeveral things from the 
Greek, Latin, and Spaniſh, which are as follow: Roger 
L'Eſtrange's apology. Truth and loyalty vindicated, &c. 
The memento. The reformed Catholic. The free-born 
ſubject. Anſwer to the appeal, &c. Seaſonable memorial. 
Cit and bumkin, in two parts. Further diſcovery. Caſe 
put. Narrative of the plot. Holy cheat. Toleration dif- 
cuſſed. Diſcovery on diſcovery, L'Eftrange's appeal, &c. 
Collections in defence of the king. Relapſed apoſtate. A- 
pology for Proteſtants. Richard againſt Baxter. Teoma 
and Popery. Growth of knavery. L'Eſtrange no Papiſt, 
&c. The ſhammer ſhammed, Account cleared. Refor- 
mation reformed. Diſſenters ſayings, two parts. Notes on 
College, i. e. Stephen College. The Proteſtant joiner. Ze- 
kiel and Ephraim. Papiſt in maſquerade. Anſwer to the 
ſecond character of a Popiſh ſucceſſor. Conſiderations on 
lord Ruſſel's ſpeech. All theſe were printed in to. Hiſtory 
of the plot. Cayeat to the Cavaliers. Plea for the Caveat 
and its author. Theſe were in folio. His tranſlations 
were, Joſephus's Works; Cicero's Offices ; Seneca's Mo- 
rals ; Eraſmus's Colloquies; Æſop's Fables; Quevedo's 
viſions; Bona's Guide to eternity ; and five letters from a 
Nun to a Cavalier. Beſides theſe, he wrote ſeveral news- 


© continue in the ſame to my life's © a ſacred truth. So help me God. 


end. Now, in caſe it ſhould © Roger LEſtrange. 
© pleaſe God in his providence to Signed in the preſence of us, 

« ſuffer this ſcandal to be revived © John L'Eſtrange, 
© upon my memory, when I am © Richard Sure. 


dead and gone, make uſe, I be- To ſir Nicholas L'Eſtrange, 
* ſeech you, of this paper in my © Bart,” 
« zuſtification, Which I deliver as 


Papers, 


L'ESTRANGE, 


papers, and occaſional pieces, ſome of which have been 
mentioned in the courſe of this memoir. The character of 
his wit is variouſly cenſured ; it is obſerved in general, that 
he was maſter of an eaſy and humrous ſtile. But mr. Gor- 
don, author of the Independent Whig, has been ſevere both 
on our author's principles and writings, anc particularly on 
his ſtile ; having obſerved, for inſtance, that eaſy writing 
had been ſtudied to an affectation; a fort of writing, where 
the thoughts are not cloſe, the ſenſe ſtrong, and the phraſe 
genteel, is, of all others, the moſt contemptible; he gocs on 
thus: © Such are the productions of fir Roger L'Eftrange, 


© not fit to be read by any who have taſte or good breeding; 


© they are full of technical terms, of phraſes picked up in the 
< ſtreet, from apprentices and porters; and nothing can be 
© more low and nauſeous. His ſentences, beſides their groſſ- 
< neſs, are lively nothings, which can never be tranſlated, 
(a ſure way to try language) and will hardly bear repe- 
© tition. Between hawk and buzzard; clawed him with 
« kindneſs ; alert and friſky ; guzzling down tipple; would 
* not keep touch ; a queer put ; lay curſed hard upon their 
&« pizzard ; cram his gut; conceited noddy ; old chuff” ; 
and the like; are ſome of Roger's choice flowers. Yet 
this man was reckoned a maſter, nay, a reformer- of the 
Engliſh language: a man who writ no language, nor does 
it appear that he underſtood any; witneſs his miſerable 
tranſlations of Cicero's Offices and Joſephus ; that of the 
latter is a verſion full of miſtakes, wretched and low, from 
an eaſy and polite one of monſ. D*Andilly. Sir Roger is 
among the ſeveral hands who attempted Tacitus, aud the 
third book of the hiſtory is ſaid to be done by him. He 
knew not a word of it, but what he has taken from fir 
Henry Saville, and him he has wretchedly perverted and 
mangled. Sir Roger had a- genius for buffoonry and a 
rabble, and higher he ncver went. His ſtile and his 
thoughts are too vulgar for a ſenſible artificer. To put his 
books into the hands of youth or boys, for whom AÆAſop, 
by him burleſqued, was deſigned, is to vitiate their taſte, 
and to give them a poor low turn of thinking; not to men- 
tion the vile and laviſh principles of the man. He has not 
only turned Eſop's plain beaſts from the ſimplicity of na- 
ture into jeſters and buffoons, but out of the mouths of 
animals, inured to the boundleſs freedom of air and de- 
ſerts, has drawn doctrines of ſervitude, and a defence of 
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tyranny'. Thus far mr. Gordon (uv), who, however 5 | 
hirafelf Ws not eſcaped cenſure ; 035 if fir Roger has 7; egg, 4 
been ſtigmatized for a licentious indelicate ſcatter-wit, of . £..) 
Naviſh principles, mr. Gordon has bcen generally marked, 
as a man of a malicious temper, a rancorous heart, : . | 

Y Flora {4 


As 1x47 al 
ſo abounding with affectation 4. conceit, that it has in- 
fected his ſtile throughout. e was a violent party-man. A ,*- 
and got his bread by it, as well as fir ö which is 2 2 
the beſt excuſe to which he has any claim; neither is he ce <- 
lebrated much, if at all, more tor his learning than his 73 2< £7 85 06% 
maligned rival ; -and he has given no advantageous proof . PE. J 
of his own wit in cenſuring that of ſir Roger for drawing 7 n 
doctrines of ſervitude and a defence of tyranny out of the SO 8G 
mouths of brute animals, who, howſoever inured to the 2, Am 
boundleſs freedom of air and deſerts, it is well known. 
actually are held in a continual ſtate of the moſt Naviſt- /7 5s. 477 ere, | 
ſervitude, the weakeit being conſtantly the prey of the, e . 2 
ſtrongeſt; a truth ſo obvious, that nothing but the blind / © } +- : 
neſs of party zeal could hinder its being ſeen ; and it is? 4, 0/2 
obſervable, that the Top had the good fortune particularly? Se. 
of pleaſing king William, as will appear in the courſe of /4, 7, .., A 
theſe memoirs (x). Upon the whole, mr. Winſtanley's re- 0 | 
mark is both more candid, and has more good ſenſe, where Terr A £64 EG 
ſpeaking of fir Roger's writings, he obſerves, that thoſe who /* JH era Sn 
ſhall conſider the number and greatneſs of his books, will 1 „ 0 m 1 
admire he ſhould ever write ſo many; and thoſe who have © © Heer j 
read them, conſidering the ſtile — method they are writ / . 74 UE 
in, will more Ter he ** ru ſo well (y). In 1705 _ þ 
a gentleman of Cambridge publiſhed a copy of verſes on fir 5...) e 
— death, intiguled, « Luctus Britannic? = * 4 0. Gr ” q i 
2 Aus ate u, vn eg 22 erated a Fog Go. 
LIGHTFOOT ( o a learned Engliſh divine“? By or, ge 
was born on the 29th of March 1602, at Stoke upon Trent/ «ll 2 Þ 
in Staffordſhire, being ſecond fon of Thomas Lightfooty<ca,” >... 20 ef 
clerk, and afterwards vicar of Uttoxeter in the fame coun-.. ,,  - ;; q 
i Gn a. 77 7 J 
ty (2), by Elizabeth Bagnal, a gentlewoman of a very good _ 9 
iamily, three of which were made knights by queen E ia Ae u. 22 
beth for their valour in the wars of Ireland. After our au-, - * | 


n. r dion 4 Nan Boca gas raue, 
/ 


F (0) Gordon's Tacitus, diſc. 1. of the poets. 7 4 | 
1 (z) He was born at Shelt Crt. /. 4 | 
- (x) Under dr, Radcliffe's ar- ſmall village in the pariſh of — * 1. "3 4 2 A ] 
ticle. of which he was curate at the time „ 7 


(Y) Winſtanley's Lives of the of our author's birth, havin Su Wrani al 
poets, See likewile Cibber's Lives taken orders a little before. - M V2, 4 ola. &! 
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thor had finiſhed his firſt ſtudies, at a ſchool on Motor- 
| > near Congleton in Cheſhire. He was removed in 


une 1617 to Cambridge, and was put under the tuition of 
mr. Willliam Chappel, then fellow of Chriſt's- college there, 
and afterwards biſhop of Cork in Ireland (a). At the col- 
lege our author applied himſelf to the ſtudy of eloquence, and 


ſucceeded ſo well in it, that his tutor told ſome. of the heads 


of the univerſity, that he thought his pupil to be the beſt 
orator of all the under-graduates of the univerſity, He alſo 


made an extraordinary proficiency in the Latin and Greek 


tongues ; but he neglected the Hebrew, and even loſt that 
kowledge he brought of it thither from ſchool. His taſte for 
the oriental languages was not yet excited; and, as. for logic, 
the ſtudy of it, as managed at that time in the univerſities, 
was too quarrelſome and fierce for his quiet and meek diſpo- 


As ſoon as he had taken the degree of A. B. he leſt the 
univerſity, and became aſſiſtant to his former ſchoolmaſter, 
mr. Whitehead, who was then maſter of a ſchool at Repton 
in Derbyſhire. 1 

After he had ſupplied this place a year or two, he entered 
into holy orders, and became curate of Norton under Hales 
in Shropſhire. This curacy gave him an occaſion of awaken- 
ing his genius for the Hebrew tongue. Norton lies near Bel- 
laport, then the ſeat of ſir Rowland Cotton, but who was 


his conſtant hearer, made him his chaplain, and took him 


into his houſe. This gentleman, being a perfect maſter of 
the Hebrew language, which he not only underſtood, but 
even ſpoke with eaſe, engaged mr. Lightfoot in that 
ſtudy (B). By converſing with his patron, he ſoon became 
ſenſible, that without that knowledge it was impoſſible to 


attain an accurate underſtanding in the ſcriptures, which 
+ were 


the 


(a) He was a very eminent tu- 
tor, and, beſides mr. Lightfoot, 


had dr. Henry More. Johy Mil- 


ton, &e. for his pupils. Birch's 
life of Milton. 
(n) He was inſtructed in it by 
amous Henry Broughton, 
who often lodged, and for ſome 
conſiderable time reſided at his fa- 
ther's houſe, Mr. William Cot- 
ton, citizen and draper of Lon- 
don: { that there were very few 


places in the Bible which he was 
not able to read, and render mto 
Engliſh readily, at feven or eight 
years of age. He turned our au- 
thor's thoughts to that ſtudy, by 
frequently putting queſtions , to 
him upon ſuch points as required 
ſome knowledge. Mr. Lightfoot 
was particularly lucky in this in- 
cident, as it diſcovered to him the 
. turn of his genius; and 
not only expreſſed his gratitude 
on 


LIGHTFOOT. 
were to be his principal ſtudy. He therefore applied himſelf 


thereto with extraordinary vigour, and in a little time made 


a great progreſs in it. And his patron removing, with his 
family, to reſide in London, at the requeſt of fir Allan 
Cotton his uncle, who was lord-mayor of that city, he fol- 
lowed his preceptor thither ſoon after; but did not ſtay 
there long. 

He had a mind to improve himſelf by travelling abroad, 
and with that intention went down into Staffordſhire, to 
take leave of his father and mother (c); when, paſſing 
through Stone in that county, he found the place deſtitute of 
a miniſter : and the preſſing inſtances of the pariſhioners pre- 
vailed upon him to undertake that cure. Hereupon laying 
aſide his deſign of travelling abroad, he began to turn his 
thoughts upon ſettling at home. During his reſidence at 
Bellaport, he had' fallen into the acquaintance of a gentle- 
woman, who was daughter to William Crompton of Stone- 


park, eſq; (p); and now, being in poſſeſſion of that living, 


he married her May 21, 1628. But, notwithſtanding this 
ſettlement, his unquenchable thirſt after rabbinical learning 
would not ſuffer him to continue there. Sion- college library 
at London he knew was well ſtocked with books of that kind. 
He therefore quitted his charge at Stone, and removed with 
his family to Rorty, near the city, where he gave the pub- 
lie a notable ſpecimen of his advancement in thoſe ſtudies, 
by his Erubhim, or Miſcellanies Chriſtian and Judaical, 
© &c. printed in 1629.“ He was now only 27 years of age, 
and appears to be well acquainted with the Latin and Greek 
fahers, as well as the heathen writers Plutarch, Plato, and 
Homer. He ſeems alſo to have had ſome {Kill in the modern 


on all occaſions to his maſter, but July 21, 1658, in the 8t{t year 
wrote the life of Hugh Broughton, of his age. See his monument 
which is prefixed to the works of in that church. 


that author z where he has drawn 
2 veil over the dark ſide of 
nov ready character, whoſe ex- 
traordinary ſkill in Hebrew was, 
in reality, joined to a deſpicable, 
baſe, and worthleſs ſet of morals. 
Life of Bernard Gilpin, p. 121, 
& ſeq. Edit. 1753, 8$vo. | 
(c) At Uttoxeter, where -his 
father was now ſettled, being 
made vicar in 1622; and held it 


till his death, which happened 
Vor. VII. 


(o) She was the widow of 
George Copwood of Dilverne in 
Staffordſhire, gent. Her mother 
was of the family of the lord Aſ- 
ton of Fixal. She was the youngeſt 
of nine ſiſters, all ef whom, that 
lived, were married into good fa- 
milies in Staffordſhire. In the 
church of Stone, there remain the 
portraitures of them all, with 
three ſons, and their father and 
mother, in brass. 
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languages, by ſeveral quotations in this book from the Spaniſh 
tranſlation of the Bible, and another Spaniſh author. The 
firſt fruits of his ſtudies were dedicated to fir Rowland Cotton, 
and, in the ſpring of the following year 1630, he returned 
into the country, and reſided with his father at Uttoxeter till 
September. The following year, 1631, that patron pre- 
ſented him to the rectory of Aſhley in Staffordſhire. 

He ſeemed now to be fixed for life : accordingly, he built 


a a ſtudy in his garden, to be out of the noiſe of the houſe ; and 


applied himſelf with indefatigable. diligence in ſearching the 


. ſcriptures, devoting to that ſtudy all the time that could be 


ſpared from the duties of his pariſh, which he was particu- 
larly mindful to diſcharge. Thus employed, the days paſſed 
very agreeably, and he continued quiet and unmoleſted, till 
the great change, which happened in the public affairs, 
brought him into a ſhare of the adminiſtration in thoſe things 
relating to the church, being nominated a member of the 
memorable aſſembly of divines, for ſettling a new form of 
eccleſiaſtical polity. This appointment was purely the effect 
of his diſtinguiſhed merit (x); and he accepted it purely with 
a view to ſerve his country, as far as lay in his power. The 
non- reſidence which this would e ker occaſion, appa- 
rently induced him, as a conſcientious pariſh prieſt, at a great 
diſtance from any worldly-mindedneſs, to reſign his rectory, 
And, having obtained the preſentation for a younger bro- 
ther (F), he ſet out for London in June 1642. He had now 
ſatisfied himſelf in clearing up many, if not moſt, of the ab- 
ſtruſeſt paſſages in the Bible, and therein had provided the 
chief materials, and formed the plan of his Harmony; and 
this removal furniſhed him with an opportunity of taking care 
of it at the preſs, as ſoon as it ſhould be ready for the public 


view. This no doubt was an additional motive for his 


going to the capital, where,he had not been long, before he 
was Choſen, by the pariſhioners, miniſter of St. Bartholo- 
mew's behind the Royal Exchange, 


(E) He had a favourable opi- phyſician, and practiſed at Ut- 
of the Preſbyterian form of toxcter. He wrote the inſcription 
church-government, as appears upon his father's monument in 
from his debates in that aſſembly. Latin; to which he annexed ſome 

(r) Viz. Joſiah, fourth fon of Latin verſes of his father, which 
his father, who had in all four ſhew the old gentleman had 1 
ſons beſides our author; of theſe, taſte for poerry. The youngeſt, 
the eldeſt, Thomas, was bred to Samuel, was bred to the church. 
trade. The third, Peter, was a . 

They 


__ — =—- a > _ ca. 


They aſſembly of divines meeting in July 1643, our author 
gave his attendance diligently there, and made a diſtinguiſhed 
hgure in their debates, where he uſed great freedom, and 
gave ſignal proofs of his courage and learning, in oppoſing 
many of thoſe tenets which the divines were endeavouring to 
eſtabliſh, It is true, he greatly approved of the form of 
church-government by claffes and preſbyteries; yet, in many 
points, both of doctrine and diſcipline, he differed widely 
from the general opinion of that aſſembly, and, in ſome of 
leſſer moment, he brought them over to his own ſenti- 
ments (G). But, when he courageouſly ſhewed his diſſent 
in others, wherein the main ſupport of their cauſe reſted, 
thoſe divines were deaf to all his learning, and the excellent 
arguments which he urged with great ſpirit, in the moſt 
maſterly manner, againſt their darling notions cf lay-elders, 
and the people's election of their miniſters, as alſo in vindi- 
cation of the uſe of forms of prayer, proved unavailing. 

His learning however recommended him to the parliament, 
whoſe viſitors having ejected dr. William Spurſtow from the 
maſterſhip of Catharine-hall in Cambridge, put mr. Light- 
foot in his room, this year 1643; and he was alſo preſented 
to the living of Much-Munden in Hertfordſhire, void by the 
death of dr. Samuel Ward, Margaret- profeſſor of divinity in 
that univerſity, before the expiration of this year, In the 
mean time, he had his turn with other favourites in preaching 
before the houſe of commons, moiſt of which ſermons were 
printed; and in them we fee him warmly preſſing the ſpeedy 


(6G) Theſe were, 1. That ſcrip- 
ture-chronology ſhould be one ar- 
ticle of the examination for can- 
didates for holy orders, 2. That 
theſe candidates, and not miniſters, 
ſhould read the ſervice and chap- 
ters before ſermon. 3. The fol- 
lowing paſſages in the Directory 
are of” his adviſing: The pouring 
or ſprinkling of water [in baptiſm] 
is not only lawful, but likewiſe 
ſuſhcient. 4. That the diet on 
the Sabbath be ſo ordered, that no 
ſervants or others be unneceſſarily 
kept from the public ſervice. 5. 
Upon the article of Chriſt's de- 
ſcent into Hell, the clauſe, he con- 
tinued in the ſtate of the dead. 6. 
In praying to be freed from Anti- 


f F 
chriſtian darkneſs and violence, 
the lait word was added at his in- 
ſtance 3 and it being put, for the 
merits of our high-prieit, he pre- 
vailed to have the words, and me- 
diation, added. He allo carried 
a point in regard to the regulation 
of that aſſembly; which is an ex- 
cellent proof of his ſhrewd ſenſe. 
It being ready to paſs, that any 
member going out, while they 
were fitting, ſhould make his 
obeyſance; he deſired, that it 
might not be left upon their re- 
cords to poſterity, that this aſſem- 
bly had need to take order for 
common reverence and civility 
upon which the motion was re- 
jected. 
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ſettlement of the church in the Preſbyterian form, which he 
cordially believed to be according to the pattern in the mount, 
and declaring as warmly againſt an unreſtrained liberty of 
conſcience. His words are remarkable : I ſhall not go 
© about, ſays he, to determine the queſtion, whether the 
« conſcience may be bound or not, though, for my own ſa- 
« tisfaction, I am reſolved it may, and do hold it a truer 
point in divinity, that * errans conſcientia liganda than 


| © ligat. An errroneous conſcience is rather to be bound than 


that it is binding. But certainly the devil in the conſcience 
may, nay he muſt, be bound, or elſe you act not accord- 


ing to that vigour that Chriſt requireth at your hands, It is 


< true indeed, what is ſo much talked. of, that Chriſt alone 


© muſt reign in the conſcience ; but it is true alſo, that he 


< does fo, by the power that he has put into the hands of the 
© magiſtrate, as well as by his word and ſpirit.” This was 
evidently levelled againſt the Anabaptiſts and Independent 
enthuſiaſts, who, under pretence of liberty of conſcience, 
oppoſed the Preſbyterian form of eccleſiaſtical polity, with as 


muſt furious zeal as the Preſbyterians, joining with them, 


had before exerted in demoliſhing the ancient eſtabliſhed 
hierarchy. 

It was theſe ſaints that had raiſed our author's indignation. 
Even after the king's return, ſpeaking of their aſſuming that 
title, he calls it the ſpecial myſtery of their iniquity, and de- 
clares, that the ſhibboleth of the Gileadites anciently ſounded 


not more dangerouſly than the title of ſaints of late. It is 


with an eye to ſuch as theſe, that we find him frequently 
arguing with much zeal againſt ſchiſm, and ſeparation from 
an eſtabliſhed ghurch, and ſhewing, in theſe times, the ne- 
ceflity of keeping communion even with a national church 
that had ſome corruptions in it. It is well known what foes 


alſo theſe ſaints were to all human learning, and how fu- 


riouſly they ſet themſelves to 2 it into contempt. A prin- 
ciple which was extremely offenfive to our author, who was 
not only himſelf learned, but a zealous promoter of learning in 
others (H). He was all the while employed in preparing and 


pub- 


(u) Beſides his ſhare in the Po- 
Ivglot Bible, in which the choro- 
graphical table prefixed is his, 
he had the care of the Samaritan 
verſion, and reviſed the ſheets at 
the preſs, He was a great encou- 


rager of dr. Caſtel's Heptaglot 
lexicon, whom he alſo aſſiſted with 
his purſe, which that worthy au- 
thor acknowledges as almoſt the 
only inſtance that he had met 
with of kindneſs to his ruined and 

| undone? 


* 
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publiſhing the ſeveral branches of his Harmony ; all which 


were ſo many excellent ſpecimens of the uſefulneſs of human 
learning to true religion; and he met with great difficulties 
and diſcouragements in that work, chiefly on account of that 
anti-eruditional ſpirit, which even threatened the total de- 
ſtruction of the univerſities. 

No wonder therefore that we find the doctor fo highly 
pleaſed as he was with the late happy eſcape from that de- 
ſtruction in 1655, when he entered upon the office of vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge, to which he was choſen that year, 
having taken the degree of doctor of divinity in 1652. He 

rformed all the regular exerciſes for his degree with great 
applauſe (1), and executed the vice-chancellor's office with 
exemplary diligence and fidelity, and, particularly at the 
commencement, ſupplied the place of profeſſor of divinity, 
then indiſpoſed, at an act which was kept for a doctor's de- 
gree in that profeſſion (K). At the ſame time he was engaged, 
among others, in perfecting that moſt learned work, The 
Polyglot Bible, then in the preſs ; which being encouraged 
by Oliver Cromwell, then protector, became another ſubject 
of great joy to our vice-chancellor, who does not ſpare to 
declare it even with tranſport, in his ſpeech at this com- 
mencement ; where he alſo takes occaſion to commiſerate the 
oppreſſed ſtate of the clergy of the church of England, and to 
extol their learning, zeal, and conhdence in God, the pro- 
tector of all good men, while they were labouring to erect 
that monument of eternal fame, both to their country and 
themſelves (L). 

At the Reſtoration, he offered to reſign the maſterſhip of 
Catharine-hall to dr. Spurſtow, and, upon bis refuſal, a 
grant of it was made to a fellow of ſome college in Cam- 
bridge, from the crown, in which the right of preſentation 


undone circumſtances. Mr. Pool there was neither prophecy, mira- 
alſo declares, that he undertook the cles, nor extraordinary gifts in 


Synopſis Criticorum chiefly by. 
dr. Lightfoot's encouragement. 
dee the Preface to that work. 

(1) His theſis was upon this 
queſtion: Poſt Canonem Scriptu- 
ræ conſignatum non ſunt nove 
revelationes expectandæ. He has 
written much, in divers parts of 
his works, upon this ſubject. It 
was his opinion, that after the 
cloſing of the canon of ſcripture, 


Ii 3 


the church. 

(Kk) The queſtions were, 1. 
Whether the ſtate of innocency 
was a ſtate of immortality? 2. 
Whether eternal life is promiſed 


in the Old Teftament ? Both 


which he maintained in the athr- 
mative. 


(L) The whole ſpeech is prin- 
ted in his works, vol. III. 


lay. 
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Jay. The favour was eaſily obtained, as our author was ut- 
terly unknown to the king: therefore the manner of his com- 
ing into it was a ſufficient objection: otherwiſe, his demerits 
with reſpect to the crown were very pardonable. It is true, 
he had ſubmitted to the neceſſity of the times, but was far 
from being active in oppoſition to his majeſty, and, though a 


little inclined to Puritaniſm, as appears from his works, yet 
he had diſcharged the ſeveral duties of governor in the uni- 


verſity, and of a good pariſh-pricſt, ſo as to gain the univer- 
ſal love and reſpect of all who had any dealings with him; 
and by that means, at his majeſty's return, he had many 
iriends, and no enemies at all. So that, being preſently in- 
formed by his neighbour in the country, fir Henry Cæſar, of 
what was doing at court, in reſpect to his place at Catharine- 


hall, he applied to archbiſhop Sheldon; and that prelate rea- 


dily and heartily engaged to ſerve him, though perſonally un- 
known ; and, having prevailed with my lord chancellor to 
ſtay the proceedings in his office, for the making out his 
competitor's patent, procured him a confirmation from the 
crown, both of the place, and of his living. This kincnels 


certainly merited all poſſible returns of gratitude, and our au- 


thor took the firſt opportunity of expreſſing it, in a way 
which could not but be very acceptable, as 'it carried along 
with it an illuſtrious proof of his deſerving ſuch a patron (M). 
Upon his going to Catharine-hall, after this confirmation, 
he was met at ſome miles diſtance from Cambridge, with 
great jcy, by the fellows of that ſociety. He was indeed a 
benefactor to that college. The building being old and de- 


cayed, he formed a plan of rebuilding it in a more handſome 
and commodious manner, He gave 201. towards it himſelf, 
and procured a liberal and generous contribution from the fel- 


lows, beſides good benefactions from others: and the work 
was begun in his time; but, he dying ſoon, after, it was 
finiſhed by dr. Echard, his worthy ſucceſſor, | 

Soon after this, our author was appointed one of the aſ- 
ſiſtants at the conference upon the liturgy,” which was held 
in the beginning of the year 1661; but attended only once 


(u) In the dedication of his and unſought to, as he expreſſes 
Horte to St. Mark's goſpel in 1661, it, was very ſerviceable in procu- 
tizit to the king, and then to the ring the king's favour and letters 


- archbiflop. He alſo paid his patents for him. See his dedicz- 


lebt of gratitude, in the Jame tion to that gentleman of his Com- 
n-2nner to fir William Morrice, mentaries on the firſt Epiſtle to the 
6; cretary of Rage, who, unaiked Corinthians, printed in 1664. 


ar 
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or twice (N); probably diſguſted at the heat with which that 


conference was managed. However, he ſtuck cloſe to his 
deſign of perfecting his Harmony; and, being of a ſtrong 
and healthy conſtitution, which was aſſiſted by an exact tem- 
perance, he proſecuted his ſtudies with unabated vigour to 
the laſt, and continued publiſhing, notwithſtanding the 
many difficulties he met with from the expence of it (0). 
However, not long before he died, ſome bookſellers got a 
promiſe from him to collect and methodize his works, in or- 
der to print them ; but the execution was prevented by his 
death, which happened in the following manner: he had, 
ſome years before, been collated by the lord-keeper Bridge- 
man to a prebend in the church of Ely (v), and was on his 
journey from Munden thither, in order, as uſual, to keep 
his reſidence, when he was ſeized with a cold, which grow- 
ing troubleſome, after his arrival there, he was perſuaded to 
eat à red herring, and drink two or three glaſſes of wine. 
This ſmall quantity of a ſtrong liquor, to which his habit 
was entirely eſtranged, gave occaſion, as was thought by the 
doctor who attended him, to his fever's taking an ugly turn, 
aſfecting his head with a dozing heavineſs. After he had 


lain thus comatoſe near a fortnight, the diſtemper put an end 


to his life, December 6, 1675. 

As to his character, he is deſcribed to be comely in his 
perſon, and of full proportion, of a ruddy complexion, and a 
vigorous conſtitution : very temperate in his diet, abſtaining 
wholly from wine; he drank only water, or chiefly ſmall 
beer, which he choſe to have very new. He ordinarily re- 
ſided among his pariſhioners, with whom he lived in a moſt 
happy harmony and affection; and he never left them any 


longer than to perform the neceſſary reſidence at Cambridge 


D 


and Ely, and, during that abſence, would frequently ſay, he 
© longed to be with his ruſſet- coats: he lived very hoſpitably 


(v) Kennet's Regiſter and informed him, that there was not 


Chronicle. There were twelve a bookſeller in Germany who 


biſhops and as many Preſbyters 


and miniſters, with nine aſſiſtants 
on each fide. | | 

(0) In a letter to Buxtorf, he 
declares, that he could ſcarce find 
any bookſellers in England that 
would venture to print his works, 
and that he was obliged to print 
ſome of them at his own expence; 
and Frederic Miege, in a letter, 


114 


would freely undertake the im- 

reſſion of his Commentary upon 
the firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
See theſe letters in his works, vol. 
3, àt the end. 

(Pp) The exact time was not 
known to mr. Strype; but ſome 
account of his merit, with regard 
to the keeper, is given at the cloſe 
of this memoir, 


among 
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among them, and was not wanting in acts of charity, Fe: 
was a conſtant preacher, and Munden being a large pariſh, 
and the parſonagg-houſe a mile from the church, as he re- 
ſorted there every Sunday to read prayers, and preached 
morning and afternoon, he frequently continued all day in 
the church, not taking any refreſhment till cvening ſervice 
was over; and, on other days, he ſeldom eat above once, 
which was at dinner. As his countenance was mild, fo he 
was eaſy of acceſs, grave, but yet affable and communica- 
tive. He was of a very mcek and tender ſpirit, often melt- 
ing into tears (Q). This ſoft diſpoſition made him eaſily 
diſcouraged. 
As to his learning in the rabbinical way, he was excelled 
by none, and had few equals ; inſomuch, that ſeveral fo- 
reigners, who came to England for aſſiſtance in their rabbi- 
nical ſtudies, made their addreſſes to him, as one of the 
moſt eminent ſcholars therein. Among theſe were Frederic 
Miege and Theodore Haak, who were peculiarly recom- 
mended allo to dr. Pocock, with whom our author had a 
correſpondence ; as alſo dr. Marſhal, of Lincoln- college in 
Oxford, Samuel Clarke, keeper of the Bodleian library, dr. 
Bernard, of St. John's, and the famous Buxtorf, were cor- 
reſpondents of his in the learned way. | 

t is true, he is charged with maintaining ſome peculiar 
Opinions jt) yet theſe are ſuch as are harmleſs; and of 
them he ſays himſe}f © Innocua, ut ſpero, ſemper proponens'; 
and-it is certain that, notwithſtanding his miſtakes, if they 
be ſuch, he is in general the moſt ingenious as well as Jearned 
of our Engliſh commentators, and has furniſhed all his ſuc- 
ceſſors in that way with a great part of the ſubſtance of what 
we find in their remarks. His conjectures are often probable, 
always ingenious ; fo that they give almoſt as much pleaſure 
to the reader, as they muſt have done, and he declares they 
actually did, to the writer. Nor were his ſermons deſtitute 
of the like ſeaſoning, It was this kind of merit in the pul- 


(J) Of this we have the fol- 


. that the keys were given to Peter 
lowing inſtance : in reprimanding alone, exc 


uſive of the other a- 


a young ftudent, in his college— 
hall, for ſome offence, his eyes 
were obſerved to ſwim in tears all 
the while. pe 

(R) The principal of theſe are 
perhaps his belief of the ſmalleſt 
points in the Hebrew text to be 


of diving jnſtitution j his opinion 


poſtles— That the power of bind- 
ing and looſing related not to diſ- 
cipline but to doctrine. Add ta 
theſe, his mean opinion of the 
Septuagint verſion, and mr. Strype 
reckons that of tlie utter rejection 
of the Jews. 


pit 
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pit which obtained him the patronage of ſir Orlando Bridge- 
man, who, before he was promoted to the great ſeal, —— 


a judge, and going the circuit in that ſtation, he procure 


our author to preach at the aſſizes at Hertford, being much 
pleaſed both with the learning in his diſcourſes, and his un- 
uſual notions, 


The doctor was twice married; his firft wife, already 


mentioned, brought him four ſons and two daughters, His 
eldeſt ſon, John, who was chaplain to Bryan Walton, 
biſhop of Cheſter, died ſoon after that prelate. His ſecond 
was Anaſtaſius, who had alſo theſe additions to that name, 
Cottonus Jackſonus, in memory of fir Rowland Cotton 
and fir John Jackſon, two dear friends of our author; he 
was miniſter of Thundridge, in Hertfordſhire, and died 
there, leaving one ſon. His third ſon was Anaſtaſius too, 


but without any addition; he was brought up to trade in 


London. His fourth fon was Thomas, who died young. 
His daughters were Joice and Sarah, the former of whom 
was married to mr. John Duckheld, rector of Aſpeden, in 
Hertfordſhire, into whoſe hands fell the doCtor's papers, 
which he communicated to mr. Strype. The other eſpouſed 
mr, Coclough, a Staffordſhire gentleman. This wife of dr. 
Lightfoot died in 1656, and was interred in the church of 


Munden in Hertfordſhire. The doctor's ſecond wife was 
likewiſe a widow, and relict of mr. Auſtin Brograve, uncle 


of fir Thomas Brograve, Bart. of Hertfordſhire, a er" 


man well verſed in rabbinnical learning, and a particular ac- 
quaintance of our author. He had no iſſue by her. She 
alſo died before him, and was buried in Munden church ; 
where the doctor was himſelf likewiſe interred, near both 


his wives, 
To mention the time of his printing his ſeveral pieces, 


as they came out ſeparately, would be tedious ; it is ſuf- 
ficient to take notice, that his works were collected and 
publiſhed firſt in 1684, in two volumes folio. The ſecond 
edition was printed at Amſterdam, in 1686, in two volumes 
folio, containing all his Latin writings, with a Latin tranſ- 
ſlation of thoſe which he wrote in Engliſh. At the end of 
both theſe editions there is a liſt of ſuch pieces as he left un- 
finiſhed. It is the chief of thefe, in Latin, which make up 


the third volume, added to the former two, in a third edition 


of his works, by John Leuſden, at Utrecht, in 1699, fol, 
They were communicated by mr Strype, who, in 1700s 
| — 
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publiſhed another collection of theſe papers, under the title 
of Some genuine remains of the late pious and learned dr, 


John Lighttoot (Q). | 
LILBURNE (Jonx) a remarkable Engliſh En- 


thuſiaſt in the 17th century, was deſcended from an ancient 
and good family in the county of Durham, where his father, 
mr. Richard Lilburne, was poſſeſſed of a handſome eſtate (x), 
eſpecially at Thickney-Puncharden, the ſeat of the family, 
upon which he reſided, and had this ſon, who was born' in 
1618. Being a younger child, he was deſigned for a trade; 
and, with no more learning than was requiſite in that way, 
was put apprentice, at twelve years of age, to a wholeſale 
clothier in London, of the Puritanical ſeat, in which he had 
been bred. This was early, but the youth had a prompt 
genius, and a forward temper above his-years, which ſhewed 
itſelf conſpicuouſly, not long after, in a complaint to the 
city chamberlain, of his maſter's ill uſage, whereby having 
obtained more liberty, he purchaſed a multitude of Purita- 
nical books, and ſpent ſeveral days in a week in reading 
them, and became fo conſiderable among his party, as to be 
conſulted upon the boldeſt of their undertakings againſt the 
hierarchy, while an apprentice (s). 

Thus gifted, he could not think of following his trade; 
and, in 1636, being introduced, by the teacher of his con- 
gregation, to dr. Baſtwick, then a Star- chamber priſoner in 
the Gatehouſe, that incendiary eaſily prevailed with him to 
carry a libel, he had lately written againſt the biſhops, to 
Holland, and get it printed there. Lilburne, having diſ- 
patched the affair, returned to England in a few months, 
freighted with Baſtwick's Merry Liturgy, as it was called, 
and a cargo of other pieces of the fame mint. Theſe he 
diiperſed privately in diſguiſe, till being betrayed by his aſ- 


(00) Account of his life, pre- 
Fixed to his works in 1684, and 
preface to his Genuine remains. 
(x) It is worth notice, that he 
was the laſt perſon that joyned 


iſſue in the ancient cuſtom of a 


trial by battle. It was with one 
Ralph Auxton, for lands of the 
value of 2001], per ann. The 
two champions appeared in the 
court, armed cap- a- pie, with ſand- 
bags, &c. when the trial was put 


off by the judges, till at laſt it was 


ordered, at the King's inſtance, 
by parliament, that a bill ſhould 
be brought in to take away that 
way of trial, in 1641. Ruſh- 
worth's Collections, v. 1. p. 11 
and 111. | 
(s) A pamphlet called The 
famer's famed', by J. Shepheard, 
part 11, p. 11, who ſays he was 
eſteemed by them as a perſon in- 
fpired, 
ſoclate, 
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ſociate, a ſervant of one Wharton (T), he was apprehended, 


and, after examination before the Council-board and the 
High-commiſſion court, to whoſe rules he refuſed to con- 
form, he was found guilty of printing and publiſhing ſeveral 
ſeditious books, particularly mr. William Prynne's News 
from Ipſwich' (v), and condemned, in February 1637, to 
be whipt at the cart's tail from the Fleet-priſon to Old-Pa- 
lace-Yard, Weſtminſter, and then ſet upon the pillory there 


for two hours, after which, to be carried back to the Fleet, 


there to remain till he conformed to the rules of the court ; 
alſo to pay a fine of 5001. to the king, and give ſecurity for 
his good behaviour. He underwent this ſentence with an 
undiſmayed obſtinacy, uttering many bold ſpeeches at the 
cart's tail againſt the tyranny of the bithops, and toſſing 
many pamphlets, ſaid to be ſeditious, from the pillory, where, 
after the Star-chaniber, then ſitting, had ordered him to be 
gagged, he ſtamped with his feet. 

The refractory ſpirit he ſhewed upon this occaſion, pro- 
cured him the nick-name of Free- born John, among the 
friends to the government (x), and, among his own party, 
the title of Saint (v); and the juſtice of his claim to both 
was ſufficiently confirmed by his ſubſequent conduct. For, 
though he was loaded with double irons on his arms and legs, 
and put into one of the baſeſt wards, yet, being ſuſpected to 
be author of a fire which broke out near that ward, he was 
removed into a better, at the earneſt ſollicitation both of the 
neighbeurs and priſoners, urged thereto from the conſidera- 
tion of their own ſafety; and by this removal he found means 
to print and publiſh another libel of his own writing, inti- 
tuled The Chriſtian man's trial', in 4to, the ſame year. 

He wrote ſeveral other pamphlets of the like ſtamp, before 
the Long-parliament granted him the liberties of the Fleet, 
in November 1640. After which he appeared, May 3, 
164.1, at the head of the mob at Weſtminſter, clamouring 
for juſtice againſt the earl of Strafford, and being ſeized and 
arraigned the next day, at the bar of the houſe of lords, for 
an aſſault upon colonel Lunsford, the governor of the 


(r) Wood ſays he was ſervant (v) He was Lilburne's fellow- 
to Prynne, and lord Clarendon, fufferer in the Star-chamber, for 
that he was a book-binder ; both refuſing to anſwer interrogatories, 
erroneouſly, See a piece of our as required by the oaths ex officio. 
author's, intituled Fundamental Ruſhworth. 
libexties', &c. printed in 1649, (x) Ruſhworth. 
to. (v) Famers famed, as before. 
Tower, 
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Tower, was diſmiſſed ; and the fame day a vote paſſed in the 
houſe of commons, declaring the ſentence of the Star-cham- 
ber illegal and tyrannical, and that he ought to have repa- 
ration for his ſufterings and loſſes thereby; but nothing was 
done towards it till a decree paſſed in the houſe of lords for 
giving him two thouſand pounds, April 7, 1646, out of the 
eſtates of lord Cottington, fir Banks Windebank, and James 
Ingram, warden of the Fleet; yet, neither had this any 
effect before the year 1648, when, upon a petition to the 
houſe of commons, to enlarge the ſum, and change the fe- 
curity, as inſufficient, he obtained an ordinance for 30001, 
worth of the delinquents lands, to be fold to him at twelve 
years purchaſe, and, in conſequence thereof, a grant for 


ſome part of the ſequeſtered eſtates of fir Henry Bellingham 


and mr. Bowes, in the counties of Durham or Northumber— 
land, from which he received about 14001. and Cromwell, 


| ſoon after his return from Ireland, in the end of May 1650, 


procured him a grant of lands for the remainder. This ex- 


. traordinary delay was a matter intirely of his own brewing, 


out of a moſt inveterately quarrelſome temper, fed by the 
diſtractions of the times, | | 

At firſt indeed he engaged heartily on the fide of the par- 
liament, entered a volunteer in their army, and was a cap 
tain of foot at the battle of Edge-hill, and remarkably di- 


ſtinguiſned himfelf in the engagement at Brentford, where 


being taken priſoner, he was exchanged very honourably 
above his rank, and rewarded, with a purſe of three hundred 
pounds, by the earl of Eſſex (2). Yet, when that general 
began to preſs the Scots covenant upon his followers, Lil- 
burne quarrelled with him, and, by Cromwell's intereſt, 
was made a major of foot, in October 1643, in the new- 


raiſed army under the carl of Mancheſter. In this ſtation he 


behaved very well, and narrowly eſcaped with his life at 
raiſing the fiege of Newark by prince Rupert ; but, at the 
ſame time, he quarrelled with his colonel [King] and accu- 
ſed him of ſeveral miſdemeanors to the earl ; whereupon his 
lordſhip promoted him to be lieutenant-colonel to his own 
regiment of dragoons, in May 1644. This poſt he ſuſtained 


with ſignal bravery at the battle of Marſton-moor, in the 


beginning of July ; yet he had, before that, quarrelled with 
the earl, for not bringing colonel King to a trial by a court- 


(2) Legal and fundamental li- rendon's hiſtory of the rebellion. 


berties, as before, and lord Cla- 


martial z 
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martial; and, upon Cromwell's accuſing his lordſhip to the 
houſe of commons, in November this year, 1644, Lil- 
burne ſwore heartily before the committee in ſupport of that 
charge; nor did he reſt there: for, having procured an im- 
peachment of high crimes and miſdemeanors to be exhi- 
bited to the houſe of commons, in Auguſt this year, againſt 
colonel King, which was neglected, he firſt offered a 
petition to the houſe, in 1646, to bring the colonel to his 
tial upon that charge, and, receiving no ſatisfaction, he 
caſt ſome reflections in print upon the earl of Manchefter, in 
1646 ; for which being called before the houſe of lords, 
where that nobleman was ſpeaker, he not only refuſed to an- 
ſwer the interrogatories, but proteſted againſt their juriſ- 
dition over him in the preſent caſe, ſo that he was firſt com- 
mitted to Newgate, and then ſent to the Tower. Hereupon 
he appealed to the houſe of commons, and, upon their de- 
ferring to take his caſe into conſideration, he charged that 
houſe, in print, not only with having done nothing of late 
years for the general good, but alſo with having made many 
ordinances notoriouſly unjuſt and oppreſſive. The impreffion 
of this piece (A) being ſeized, he printed another in 1647, 
declaring, that the preſent parliament ought to be pulled 
down, and a new one called, to bring them to a ſtrict ac- 
count, as the only means of ſaving the laws and liberties of 
England from utter deſtruction (B). This not availing, 
he applied to the agitators in the army; and, at length, 
having obtained liberty every day to go, without his keeper, 
to attend che committee appointed about his buſineſs, and to 
return every night to the Tower, he made uſe of that liberty 
to engage in ſome ſeditious practices, for which he was re- 
committed to the Tower, and ordered to be tried ; but, 
upon the parliament's apprehenſions from the Cavaliers, on 
prince Charles's, (afterwards king Charles II) appearing with 
his fleet in the Downs, he procured a petition, ſigned by 
ſeven or eight thouſand perſons, to be preſented to the houſe, 
whereupon an order was made to diſcharge him from im- 
priſonment, and to make him ſatisfaction for his ſufferings in 
Auguſt 1648; which ſatisfaction he actually obtained in 
1650, as has been already obſerved, by the favour of Crom- 
well. | | 

But this was not compaſſed without a ſeries of conflicts 
and quarrels with that unparallelled trickſter ; who at firſt 


(a) It is intituled, © The op- (B) Intituled, © The reſolved 
preſſed man's oppreſſion, &c. man's reſolution, &c. 


not 


* 
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not only privately encouraged him in his quarrel with colo- 


nel King, but in that alſo with the earl of Mancheſter ; and, 
upon the new modelling of the army, in 1644, procured 
him the offer of a conſiderable poſt under Fairfax ; and, 
when that was rejected by Lilburne, in oppoſition to the 
Scots and Preſbyterians, Cromwell privately encouraged 
him in writing againſt that party. Moreover, when the 


parliament refolved to proſecute hini for the pamphlets he 


publiſhed every day in religion, with reflections againſt their 
proceedings, towards which the affembly of divines, whom 
he had likewiſe provoked (c), contributed their deſire and 
demand, Cromwell wrote a very paſſionate letter to the par- 
liament, that they ſhould ſo much diſcourage their army, 
that was fighting for them, as to cenſure an officer for 
his opinion in point of conſcience, for the liberty whereof, 
and to free themſelves from the ſhackles in which the biſhops 
had inflaved them, that army had been principally raiſed ; 
upon which, all further proſecution of Lilburne was declined 
at that time; though he declined not their further provoca- 
tion, and continued to make their proceedings as odious as 
he could (p); inſomuch, that, preſently after, he threw up 
his commiſſion in the army in April 1645 ; he fell upon his 
old friends and affociates Prynne and Baſtwick, and charged 
the ſpeaker, Lenthal, with embezzling 60,0001. of the 
public money; for which, being firſt taken into the cuſtody 
of the ſerjeant at arms, and afterwards committed to New- 
gate, with orders for his trial at the Old-Baily, on a charge 
for ſeditious practices; yet, apparently by Cromwell's 
means, no bill was found againſt him, and he was diſ- 
charged from priſon by an order of the houſe of commons, in 


October this year, 1645, without being brought to a 


trial. | | 

Hitherto there was no room to entertain the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of his friend's cordial attachment to him; and Lilburne 
was ſo far from giving way to any ſuch jealouſies, that we 
find him beſtowing the largeſt encomiums upon Cromwell 


(c) In one place he calls them, 
by way of contempt, an aſſembly 
of Dryvines, and charges them 
with perjury, in preſſing the cove- 
nant where they engaged to main- 
tain the old eftablithed laws of 
England, and their notoriouſly 
encouraging the violation of thoſe 
laws. Opprelled man's oppret- 


ſion, &c. p. 22 1 and it is re- 
markable, that he, and he only, 


is cited as. the principal cham- 


pion of the Sectaries, in the Scots 
declaration and engagement in 


1647. 
(v) Clarendon's hiſtory of the 
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the next year, in a full perſuaſion of his good-will to puſh on 
the proſecution againſt the earl to a final iſſue (Ex). But in 
that point he was deceived; for, after new modelling of the 
army, wherein Mancheſter was laid aſide, the lieutenant- 
general, his proſecutor, having obtained his ends, reſolved to 
give himſelf no further trouble about the proſecution z how- 
ever, conſidering Lilburne's temper, it was _—_— to hide 
that ſecret purpoſe from him, which was done effectually, 
till the middle of this year 1646, when his eyes began to be 
opened by the following incident : | | 

Upon his quitting the army, he had petitioned the houſe 
of commons for his arrears in 1645 : in bar to which, being 
charged, April 1646, with a debt of 20001. to the ſtate, by 
the committee of accounts, where mr. Prynne was chairman, 
and the fame month arreſted in the like ſum, at the ſuit of 
colonel King, for calling him traitor, he offered a petition 
to the houſe of commons to bring the colonel to his trial, 
upon the above-mentioned impeachment; and, finding no 
lixelihood to get it read in the houſe, he went with Crom- 
well to Oxford, then beſieged by the parliament's forces, to 
ſee if, with colonel Ireton, and other of his friends there, he 
could do any thing to ſtave off his own trial at common law, 
till colonel King's trial in parliament was over ; but his jour- 
ney was to no purpoſe, being left, as he ſays, in the ſuds by 
Cromwell, who firſt engaged him in it, and promiſed to 
ſtand by him. Hence were kindled fome ſparks of jealoufr, 
which he threw out in June to the public, in a printed copy 
of the laſt mentioned petition, where, having occaſionally 
mentioned the earl of Mancheſter, he added, who was fince 
impeached of treaſon by L. G. C. for being falſe to his truſt, 
and had undoubted loſt his head therefore, if L. G. C. had 
followed it as he ſhould (F). 

Thus he ſet out moderately enough, apparently in the 
perſuaſion that Cromwell was ſtill his good friend in the 
main ; but, after his impriſonment in the Tower, by the 
houſe of lords, for denying their juriſdiction, and treating 
them with contempt, meeting with no relief from the com- 
mons, of which Cromwell was known to be at this time a 
leading member, though he puſhed the matter firſt by peti- 
tion, and then by abuſe and threatenings, he ſhewed an 


(r) See England's birth-right, &c. 


(r) The juſt man's juſtifi- 
cation, &c. Lond. 1647, 4to. 
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open diſregard for his friend, who was well known to he 


then a leading member in the houſe, and, in April 164, 


declared his reſolution to anatomize old fir Henry Vane, ag 
he actually did, though it ſhould loſe him all the intereſt he 
had in the world, with any or all the great ones thereof, put 
lieutenant-general Cromwell into the number (G). 

From this time our prerogative-priſoner applied himſelf to 
the army, which had now played the ſupreme power into 
their own hands; and he raiſed ſuch a mutiny againſt Crom- 
well, as, being worked up into ſomething of a body, by the 
engagement agreed upon and ſubſcribed at Newmarket-heath, 


on the 5th of July this year 1647, preſently inſpired him 


with. the moſt ſanguine hopes of fulfilling the fondeſt wiſh of 
his heart, i. e. to get himſelf into the ſtate-ſaddle. In this 
humour, he ſent Cromwell a letter, Auguſt 13, deſiring to 
ſee him face to face, or otherwiſe threatening to charge 
him with a deſign of uſurping the ſovereignty, which was ſe- 
conded by another on the 29th to general Fairfax, under- 
taking to make good that charge; and the ſame day he tranſ- 
mitted a third letter to the council of agitation, exhorting 
them to apply to Fairfax, as conſtable of the Tower, for an 
order to releaſe him as his priſoner, at leaſt upon giving bail, 
The ſame day likewiſe a petition in his behalf being preſen- 
ted to the houſe of commons, in the name of many citizens, 
it was referred to a committee to report it with all convenient 
ſpeed. Accordingly the houſe voting, the 13th of Septem- 
ber, to receive the committee's report, the next day Cromwell 
made him a friendly viſit in the Tower, wherein he told him 
of a report there was, that he deſigned, if he was diſcharged, 
to go down to the army, and make a diſturbance there, inti- 
mating the danger and prejudice ſuch a thing might be, at 
that juncture, to the kingdom. Hereupon Lilburne pro- 
fered, that if the houſe would do him reaſonable juſtice, he 
would immediately leave the kingdom, and not return till the 
preſent troubles were over: yet, when Lilburne's cauſe 
came before the houſe, that arch diſſember moved, That, 
fince the cauſe was fo knotty, and of ſo great concernment, 
it might be referred to ſome lawyers of their houſe to canvaſs 
it ; ſo that it was recommitted to find out ſome precedents of 
this nature. 

Hereupon Lilburne wrote to fir Henry Martin, chairman 
of the committee, charging Cromwell with hindering the ge- 


(6) Reſolved man's reſolution, &c. 
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hetal, as conſtable of the Tower, from tzking bail, as he 


had offered. Upon his deliverance, he ſays he is glued 
in intereſt and counſels with thoſe four ſons of Machiavel, 
lord Say, lord Wharton, young fir Henry Vane, and ſollici- 
tor St. John; avers, that he brought him into all his trou- 
bles, and now unworthily and diſhonourably leaves him in 
them; atteſts, that he ſees Cromwell's and Vane's deſign is 
to keep the people everlaſtingly in bondage with a rotten and 
putrefied parliament ; accuſes Cromwell of placing none but 
noun adjectives in the army, with a deſign to ſet up a New 
England Independent tyranny; concluding with openly 
avowing his reſolution to try what the private ſoldiers in the 
army would do for him. 

owever, on the 2d of October he ſent the ſpeaker a pro- 
poſition to argue his cauſe, againſt the juriſdiction of the 
lords, with any forty lawyers in the kingdom. On the 20th 
he had a fair and full hearing, upon that point, before the 
committee, ſerjeant Maynard being in the chair, with a pro- 
miſe to hear him upon his demands in ſatisfaction of his ſuf- 
ſerings the 26th ; but; that being deferred, he ſent an account 
of thoſe demands, in a letter, on the 28th, to Maynard, 
promiſing again, for the ſatisfaction of his enemies, to leave 
the kingdom, if his demands were paid, and threatening, 
otherwiſe, to raiſe his friends, among the people, in his de- 
. whefeupon, obtaining a releaſement from the Tower, 
on che gth of November, he preſently drew up a paper ſtiled 
A petition to parliament, and combined with fome others 
to print and diſperſe many thouſand copies thereof about the 
kingdom, aſperſing both houſes of parliament, and their pro- 
ceedings; which being diſcovered to the lords in January, he 
was taken into cuſtody again, and, being brought before the 
houſe of commons on the 19th, he delivered a charge of 


high treaſon againſt Cromwell and Ireton ; upon which he 


was remitted to the Tower, and ordered to be tried for ſedi- 
tious practices, by the law of the land (H). Conceiving 
himſelf, by this order, to be intituled to his Habeas corpus, 
he made a regular application to the King's- bench that term 
and the next; and, being put off by the judges, he publiſhed 
a pamphlet in 1648, wherein he called Cromwell an uſurper, 
tyrant, thief, and murderer (1), as Cromwell had lent a 
; helping 

(un) Ruſhworth. piſtolling Rich. Arnell, one of the 
(1) Additional yu to mr. May- Agitators, in the foremoſt rank, 


nard. This laſt accuſation of at the bead of his regiment, which 
murder alluded to Cromwell's ' cruſhed that conſpiracy agoinft 
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helping hand to it : but, petitioning the houſe of commons, 
he obtained, Auguſt 1, both his diſcharge from impriſon- 
ment, and an order to make him ſatisfaction for his ſufferings, 
which he accordingly received as before-mentioned. 
This raiſed his ſpirits not a little, and he wrote, on the 

d, a friendly letter to him, then warmly attacked by the 
Scotch intereſt, and impeached in parliament by his own 
major Huntingdon (K). Moreover, in complaiſance to his 
old friend, he joincd in a large petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, September 11, againſt a perſonal treaty with the king, 
and preſently after went down into the north, to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome effects that had been aſſigned to him, in purſu- 
ance of the laſt- mentioned vote of the commons. 

But this good humour did not laſt long ; for, after a ſhort 
time ſpent in the north, he returned to London, with a de- 


ſign to procure the ſettling of a new model of government, 


before the king's execution, which was then reſolved on by 
the leading men of the army; wherein, being oppoſed by 


Cromwell and Ireton, and the council of officers, he pub- 


liſned, December 15, 1648, ſuch articles of an agreement 
with the people, as had been propoſed by him and his friends 
ineffectually (L), and preſented, at the head of ſeveral of his 


him, and is recorded by lord Cla- 
rendon as one of the boldeſt actions 


in the life of that amazing man. 


Legal and fundamental Jiherties, 
in the introduction and hiſt. of 
rebell. vol. 2, fol. edit. 

(&) This letter has ſomethin 
Ot a noble ſpirit in it; for en. 
reaſon we ſhall Jay it before the 
1cader as follows: 

Sir, 


What mv comrade hath written, 


by our traſty bearer, might be 
ſufficient for us both: but, to de- 
monſtrate unto you, that I am no 


- fiaggerer from my firlt principles, 


that I engaged my life upon, nor 
from you, if you arc what you 
ought to be, and what you are 
ſtrong'y reported to be; although, 
if 1 prolecuted or deſired revenge 
for a hard and aimoit {carving im- 
priſonment, {. contd have had of 
late the choice of twenty opportu- 
nities to have pald you to tie pur- 


friends, 


poſe; but J ſcorn it, eſpecially 
when you are low: and this aſ- 
ſure yourſelf, that if ever my 
hand be upon you, it ſhall be 
when you are in your full glory, 
if then you ſhall decline from the 
rightoous waysof truth and juſtice; 
which, if you will fixedly and im- 
partially proſecute, I am yours to 
the laſt drop of my heart's blood 
(for all your late ſevere hand to- 


wards me). 
John Lilburne. 
From Weſtminſter the 3d 

of Aug. 1648, being the 

ſecond day of my free- 

dom. 

(L) The chief point in which 
the Independents, whoſe delegates, 
were colonels Tichbourne and 
White, dr. Parker, and Jo. Price, 
differed from thoſe of the Level- 
lers, lieutenant col. Wotton, Wal- 
wyn, Wildman, and Lilburne, 
were, that the former propoſed to 


; put 


es, 
nd 
ce, 
Fel- 
al- 
ne, 
to 


put 
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friends, a complaint of the army, and a kind of 22 againſt 


their proceedings, to Cromwell on the 28th. oreover, he 
argued ſtiffly againſt the plan now ſettled by the army, for 
their proceedings againſt the king, and erected a new high 
court of juſtice (M) ; and abſolutely refuſing, though much 
follicited, to be one of his judges, according to that plan, 
returned in a few days to Newcaſtle, where he continued to 
attend the buſineſs of his reparations till the death of his ma- 
jelty ; ſoon after which he went back to London, whete, 
finding duke Hamilton, lord Capel, and ſome other royaliſts, 
lately brought to their trial before the high court of juſtice, 
he appeared warmly in their favour, againſt the juriſdiction of 
that court. 

At the ſame time, being informed of ſome violence threat- 
ened againſt his perſon, in a council of war at Whitehall, 
about the 22d of February, he engaged in drawing up his 
piece, called © England's new chains diſcovered ;* and, on 
the 26th, accompanied by Walwyn, Prince; and Overton, 
he preſented an addreſs to the ſupreme authority of England, 
containing a frame of new modelling the ſtate, in oppoſition 
to that which had been offered there by the army, in the pre- 
ceding month; and, being ordered to withdraw without re- 
ceiving an anſwer, he publiſhed the whole under the ſame ti- 
tle (N); upon which he was committed, with his aſſociates, 
to the Tower, March 29, 1649; and, perſevering there to 
publiſh notorious libels againſt that government, and eſpe- 
cially Cromwell, as the ſupreme head and maſter of it, a 
new act of treaſon was paſſed on the 14th of May, and 
mr. Lilburne's eſtate ſeized by fir Arthur Haſlerig; and, after 
many conſultations with the on concerning the propereſt 
and moſt effectual method to be taken with him, a ſpecial 
commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer was ifſued to 40 perſons, 
before whom being brought to his trial on the 24th of Octo- 
ber at Guildhall in London, upon an indictment of high 
treaſon, after a hearing of three days, in which the facts 


put the king to death firſt, and (u) Lilburne would have had 


tien force and thoroughly purge him tried for murder; by the or- 
it, if not diſſolve the parliament z dinary courſe of a judge and jury 
whereas it was infiſted on by the in the King's-bench. Ibid. 
Levellers, that the parliament» (x) The agreement, &c. as 
ſhould be diſſolved, and a new here printed by our author, differs 
one called before the king's exe- in ſome things from the fame ag 
cution. Legal and fundamental publiſhed in Whiteluck's m-mo- 
liberties, &c. rials. | 
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alledged againſt him, —_— flagrantly treaſonable 
againſt that government, were clearly proved, he was fully 
acquitted by the jury, the people preſent, with extraordinary 
acclamations of joy, teſtifying their approbation thereof; 
many bonfires being alſo made in the city (o) on the ſame 
account; and he was diſcharged from the Tower by an or- 
der of the council of ſtate, on the 8th of November, and re- 
covered his eſtate from fir Arthur Haſlerig ſhortly after. 

Cromwell was all this while in Ireland, and, upon his re- 
turn, in the latter end of May 1650, finding Lilburne in a 
peaceable diſpoſition, with regard to the parliament, he pro- 
cured him the remainder of his grant for reparations above- 


mentioned; which was gratefully acknowledged by his anta- 


goniſt, who however did not continue long in his peaceable 
diſpoſition, for, having undertaken a diſpute in law, which 
kt; uncle George Lilburne happened to be engaged in with 


the laſt- mentioned baronet, hi petitioned the parliament, on 


that occaſion, with his uſual boldneſs in 1651 : and, on the 


-I5th of January, the ſame year, the aſſembly gave a judg- 


ment for fining him in the ſum of 70001. to the ſtate, and 
baniſhing him the kingdom; upon which, before the act, 
which paſſed on the 3oth, for the execution of that judgment, 
he croſſed the water to Amſterdam ; where, having printed 


an apology for himſelf, he ſent a copy of it, with a letter, to 


Cromwell, charging him as the principal promoter of the 


juſt-mentioned act of baniſhment (). He had alſo ſeveral 


conferences with ſome of the Royaliſts, to whom he engaged 
to reſtore king Charles II, by his intereſt with the people, re- 
quiring no more than 10, ooo J. to compals it (Q): but little 


(o) See the trial, which was 
Printed by him ander the name of 


Theodorus Verax, to which he 


prefixed, by way of triumph, a 
print of himſelf at full length, 
ſtanding at the bar with Coke's 
Inſtitutes in his hand, the book 
that he had made. uſe of to prove 
that flattering doctrine which he 
applied, with ſingular addreſs, to 
the jury, that in them alone was 
inherent the judicial power of the 
Jaw, as well as fact. In the ſame 
print, over his head, appear the 


two faces of a medal, upon one of 
which were inſcribed the names of 
the jury, and on the other theſe 


words: John Lilburne ſaved by 


the power af the Lord, and the 
integrity of his jury, who ate 
judges of law as well as fact, Oc- 
tob. 26, 1649. 

(y) This letter is publiſhed in 
Winſtanſley's lives of Engliſh 
worthies. 

(C) A new pamphlet, intituled 
Several informations and examt- 
nations taken againſt John Lil- 
barne, ſhewing his apoſtaſy to 
Charly Stuart, &c. Lond. 1633, 
4to. The Royaliſts were partt- 
cularly the — of Bucks, colo- 
nels Titus, Cotton, Charles, 
Lloyd, lord Hopton, and others 
Athen. Oxon. vol. 2, col. 174. 
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heed was given to the propoſal, ſo manifeſtly the effect of 
his preſent chagrin againſt Cromwell, and an ill-grounded 
euthuſiaſtic confidence. So that he remained in exile, with- 
out hopes of reviſiting England, till the diſſolution of the 
long parliament ; upon which, not being able to obtain a 
paſs, he returned without one, in the beginning of June 
1657, for which, being ſeized and tried at the O1d-Baily, 
he was a ſecond-time acquitted by his jury. 

But Cromwell, incenſed by this contempt of his power, 
which was now become deſpotic, had him carried to Portſ- 
mouth, in order for tranſportation. The tyrant's wrath, 
however, was averted, probably by Lilburne's brother Ro- 
bert, one of his 3 ; upon whoſe bail for his 
quiet behaviour he was ſuffered to return. 

After which, he ſettled at Eltham, in Kent, where, partly 
through a full conviction that all poſſibility of ſucceſs in any 
further ſtrugglings againſt his grand adverſary, now formally 
inveſted with the ſupreme power, with the title of Protector, 
was abſolutely cut off, and chiefly out of a religiouſly af- 
fectionate regard for his intirely beloved brother, who ſtood 
reſponſible for him, he paſſed the remainder of his days in 
perfect tranquillity, equally undiſturbed and undiſturbing his 
triumphal competitor. In this temper he joined the Oua- 
kers, and preached among that ſect in and about Eltham 
till his death, which happened in that town Auguſt 29, 1657, 
in the 3gth year of his age. He was interred in the then 
new burial-place in Moorfields, near the place now called 
Old-Bedlam ; four thouſand perſons attending the burial, 

Mr, Wood gives him the following juſt character: That 
he was, from his youth, much addicted to contention, no- 
velties, oppoſition of government, and to violent and bitter 
expreſſions; that growing up, he became for a time the idol 
of the factious people, being naturally a great trouble- world 
in all the variety of governments. That he grew to be a 
hodge - podge of religion; the chief ring- leader of the Le- 
vellers, a great propoſal maker, and modeller of ſtate, and 
publiſher of ſeveral ſeditious pamphlets, and of ſo quarel- 
ſome a diſpoſition, that it was appoſitely ſaid of him, that 
© if there were none living but him, that John would be 
© againſt Lilburne, and Lilburne againſt John'. Lord Cla- 
rendon, who judged our author not unworthy a place in his 
hiſtory of the civil wars, having obſerved that he was a per- 
lon of much more conſiderable importance than major Wild- 
man, and that Cromwell found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
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his own dignity effectually to cruſh him, concludes his ac- 
count of him in theſe terms: This inſtance of a perſon, 
not otherwiſe conſiderable, is thought pertinent to be in- 
+ ſerted, as an evidence of the temper of the nation, and how 
« far the ſpirits at that time (in 1653) were from paying a 
« ſubmiſſion to that power, when no- body had the courage to 
lift up their hands againſt it”, | 


LILLY (WiLltiam) a famous Engliſh aſtrologer, 
was born in Leiceſterſhire in 1602, and was put to ſchool at 
eleven years of age, at Aſhby de la Zouch, in the ſame 
county ; but, his father not being in circumſtances to give 
him a liberal education, having learnt writing and arithmetic, 


he was obliged to quit the ſchool; whereupon, being of a 


forward temper, and endued with a ſhrewd wit, he reſolved to 
puſh his fortune in London, He arrived there in April 1620, 


and, for a preſent ſupport, articled himſelf as a ſervant to a 


woman's taylor, or mantua-maker, in the pariſh of St. Cle- 
ment Danes. But he got a ſtep higher in 1624, in the ſer- 
vice of mr. Wright, maſter of the falters company in the 


Strand, who, not being able to write, employed him (a- 


mong other domeſtic offices) as his book-keeper. He had 
not been above three years in this place, when, his maſter 
dying in 1627, he made his addreſſes to and married his 
miſtreſs, with a fortune of a thouſand pounds. 

As this match made him his own maſter, he gave way to 
his genius in frequenting ſermons and lectures among the 
Puritans. In 1632, he turned his mind to the baſe part of 
aſtrology, commonly called conjuring aſtrology, and applied 
to one Evans, a debauched Welſh parſon, who, after prac- 
tiſing that notorious craft many years in Leiceſterſhire, and 


about it, had come to London, and at this time reſided in 


Gunpowder-alley (R), where Lilly became his pupil, and 
made ſuch a guick progreſs, that he underſtood how to 
* ſet a higure* perfectly in ſeven or eight weeks; and con- 
tinuing his application with all the aſſiduity which a favourite 
ſtudy naturally excites, he gave the public a ſpecimen of his 
attainments and ſkill therein the next year, in an intimation 
that the king had choſen an unlucky horoſcope fo 
ronation in 1633 in Scotland. | 


(R) Athen. Oxon. v. i. col. may be ſen. 
579, where ſoc account ef Eyans 
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In 1634, having got into his hands a manuſcript, with 
ſome alterations of the Ars Notoria of Cornelius Agrippa, 
he drank the doctrine of the magical circle, and the 
invocation of ſpirits, with unquenchable greedineſs, and 
became ſo much intoxicated thereby, as not only to make 
uſe of a form of prayer preſcribed therein to the angel Salmo- 


neus, and to fancy himſelf a favourite of great power and 


intereſt with that uncreated phantom, but, not content 
herewith, he carried his pretences ſo high, as to claim a 
knowledge of and a familiar acquaintance with the particu- 
lar NN angels of England, by name Salmael and Mal- 
chidael (8s). After which, he treated the myſtery of reco- 
vering ſtolen goods, &c. with great contempt, claiming a 
ſupernatural ſight, and the gift of prophetical predictions, 
all which he knew well how to turn to very good advan- 
tage, 

He was preſently grown into ſo much fame, that one 
Ramſay, the king's clock- maker, being informed that there 
was a great treaſure buried in the cloyſter of Weſtminſter- 
abbey, obtained the dean's (dr. Williams, biſhop of Lin- 
coln) leave to ſearch for it with the divining or Mofaical 
rods, and thereupon applying to our author for his aſſiſtance, 
he, with one Scot, who pretended to the uſe of the ſaid rods, 
attended by Ramſay and above thirty perſons more, went 
into the cloyſter by night, and obſerving the rods to tumble 
over one another on the weſt ſide of the cloyſter, concluded 
the treaſure lay hid under that ſpot ; but the ground being 
dug to the depth of fix feet, and nothing found but a coffin, 
which, upon poiſing, they found not heavy enough for their 
purpoſe, they proceeded, without opening it, into the 7 
where they were alarmed by a ſtorm which ſuddenly roſe, 
and increaſed to ſuch a height, that they were afraid the 
weſt end of the church would have been blown down upon 
them; the rods would not move at all, the candles and 
torches, all but one, were extinguiſhed or burned very dim- 
ly ; John Scot, his partner, was amazed, looked pale, and 
knew not what to think or do, until Lilly gave directions to 
diſmiſs the dxmons, which, when done, all was quiet again, 
and each man returned home ; and that method of divination 
was never after made uſe of by our conjurer ; though he was 
cunning enough to aſcribe the miſcarriage not to any defect 
in the art itſelf, but to the number of people who were pre- 


(5) See his Merlin Anglicus, or Almanack, for 1647. | 
| K k 4 ſent 
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EELLEY: 
fent at the operation and derided it, ſhrewdly laying it dowy 
for a rule, that ſecrecy and intelligent operators, with a 


ſtrong confidence and knowledge of what they are doing, 


are neceſſary requiſites to ſucceed in this work. 

In the interim, he had buried his firſt wife, purchaſed 2 
moiety of thirteen houſes in the Strand, and married a ſe- 
cond wife, who, with a fortune of only 5001. joined to an 
extravagant temper. a termagant ſpirit, which he could not 
lay, made him very unhappy, and reduced his circumſtances 
above a thouſand pounds (U). With this comfortable yoke- 
mate he removed, in 1636, to Herſham, in the pariſh of 


Walton upon Thames, in Surrey, where he continued till 


September 1641, when, ſeeing a proſpect of fiſhing in trou- 
bled waters, he returned to London, and having purchaſed 
ſeveral curious books in this art, which were found on pull- 
ing down the houſe of another Evans, who far excelled his 
tutor in aſtrology, and all other occult learning, he peruſed 
them with inceſſant diligence, and found out the ſecrets 
contained in them, which were wrote in an imperfect Greek 
character (x); and, in 1644, he publiſhed his Merlinug 
Anglicus junior, and ſeveral other aſtrological books. 

He had contracted an intimacy, the precedent year, with 
Bulſtrode Whitelocke, eſq; who was afterwards his friend 
and patron ; and, in 1645, he devoted himſelf intirely to 
the intereſts of the parliament, after the battle of Naſeby, 
though he had before rather inclined to the king's party. 

In 1647, upon the breaking out of the quarrel between 
the parliament and army, whoſe head quarters were at 
Windſor, he was ſent for, together with Booker, another 
aſtrologer, by Fairfax, the general, and who addreſſed them 
in theſe terms: That God had bleſſed the army with many 
t ſignal victories, and yet their work was not finiſhed ; that 
© he hoped God would go along with them [the army] un- 
$ til his work was gone; that they ſought not themſelves 
t but the welfare and tranquillity of the good people, an 
£ the whole nation, and, for that end, were reſolved to ſa- 
$ crifice both their own lives and fortunes ; that he hoped the 
+ art which they [Lilly and Booker] ſtudied, was lawful 
and agreeable to God's word; that he underſtood it not, 
+ but did not doubt but they both feared God, and therefore 
F had a good opinion of them'. To this ſpecch Lilly reurned 


(v) She ſpent the money upon (x) Athen. Oxon. vol. i, col, 
per poor relatigns, | 529, 
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£ the following anſwer: My lord, I am glad to fee you 


here at this time: certainly both the people of God, and 
all others of this nation, are very ſenſible of God's mercy, 
love and favour unto them, in directing the parliament ta 


ſo religious, ſo valiant. The ſeveral unexpected victories 
obtained under your excellency's conduct, will eternize 
the ſame unto all poſterity. We are conhdent of God's 
going along with you and your army, until the great work, 
for which he ordained you both, is fully perfected; which, 
we hope, will be the conquering and ſubverſion of your's 
and the parliament's enemies ; and then a quiet ſettlement, 
and firm peace oyer all the nation, unto God's glory, and 
full ſatisfaction of tender conſciences. Sir, as for our- 
ſelves, we truſt in God, and, as Chriſtians, believe in 
him : we do not ſtudy any art, but what is lawful and 
conſonant to the ſcriptures, fathers, and antiquity z which 
we humbly defire you to believe”. Fg 

This audience, in November, ſeems to have been occa- 
honed by a ſuſpicion of his attachment to the Royal party, 


which he had given ſome room far, by receiving an application 


from the king, then in cuſtody of the army at Hampton- 
court, in July or Auguſt preceding, when his majeſty, hay- 
ing framed ſome thoughts of eſcaping from the ſoldiery, and 
obſcuring himſelf ſomewhere near the city, ſent, our au- 
thor tells us, mrs. Whorwood to know in what quarter of 
the nation he might be ſafely concealed, till he thought pro- 
per to diſcover himſelf. Lilly, having erected a figure, faid, 
the king might be ſafely concealed in ſome part of Eſſex 
about twenty miles from London, where the lady happened 
to have a houſe fit for his majeſty's reception; and went 
away next morning to acquaint him with it; but he was 
gone away in the night weſtward, and ſurrendered himſelf 
at length to Hammond, in the iſle of Wight. Thus the pro- 
jet was rendered abortive (y). However, he was again 
applied to by the ſame lady in 1648, for the ſame purpoſe, 
while the king was at Carisbrook caſtle, from whence hay- 
ing laid a deſign to eſcape, by ſawing the iron bars of his 
chamber window, lady Whorwood came to our author, and 


(r) He ſays, that while the to mrs. Whorwood, and that he 
king was at Hampton-Court, al- had twenty pieces of that very 
derman Adams ſent him 1000 l. gold. 
ia gold, cool. whereof was given . 

e : ac⸗ 


nominate and elect you general of their armies; a perſon - 
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Zen he proceeded no farther. About September, the ſame lady 


2.24 A f came a third time to Lilly, on the ſame errand. The par- 
3 5 MT > liament commiſſioners were now appointed to treat with his 
«7 4 "0 . 


r. 


acquainting him with it, he procured a proper ſaw, made by 


one G. Farmor, an ingenious lockſmith, in Bow-lane, 
Cheapſide, and furniſhed her with aqua-fortis beſides; by 
hich means his majeſty did the buſineſs, and was out with 


his body, till he came to his breaſt, when, his heart failin 


majeſty ; hereupon, our aſtrologer, after peruſing his figure, 
told the lady the commiſſioners would be there ſuch a day, 
elected the day and hour when to receive them, and directed, 


FJ 
Zrerec 
3 betray as ſoon as the propoſitions were read, to ſign them, and 
Ce 7» 2-» da make haſte with all ſpeed to come up with the commiſſioners 


; eye 2 Fe 4 


o London, the army being then far diſtant from London, 
and the city enraged ſtoutly againſt them. The king pro- 


3714/4544 miſed he would do ſo, but was diverted from it by the lord 


i 2 Day. 
Ai Brea 


All this while our aſtrologer continued true to his own in- 
tereſt, by ſerving that of the parliament party, from whom 
he received this year, 1648, a preſent of fifty pounds in caſh, 
and an order from the council of ſtate for a penſion of 100 l. 
per ann. which was granted to him for furniſhing them with 
a perfect knowledge of the chiefeſt concernments of France. 

This he obtained by means of a ſecular prieſt, with whom 
he had formerly been acquainted, and who now was con- 
feſſor to one of the French ſecretaries : he received the pen- 
ſion two years, when he threw it up, with the employment, 
in diſguſt, becauſe Scot, who had 8001. per ann. for intel- 
ligence, would not contribute any occaſion to gratify his 
friend abroad; beſides which, he had been affronted by 
Walter Froſt, ſecretary to the council of ſtate. 

In the interim, he read public lectures upon aſtrology, 
in 1648, and the year following, for the improvement of 
young ſtudents in that art, and in ſhort plied his buſineſs fo 
well, that we find him, in 1651, laying out 1030 l. in the 
purchaſe of fee-farm rents to the amount of 1101. per 
ann. and the year following 9501. more for a houſe and 
lands at Herſham. During the ſiege of Colcheſter, he 
and Booker were fent for thither, to encourage the ſoldiers, 
which they did, by aſſuring them that the town would be 
Joon taken, which proved true in the event. Having, in the 
year 1650, wrote publicly that the parliament ſhould not 
continue, but a new government ſhould riſe ; agreeably there- 
to, in his Almanack for 1653, he aſſerted that _ par- 

| tament 
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liament ſtood upon a tickliſh foundation, and that the com- 
monalty and ſoldiery would join together againſt them. 
Hereupon he was now called before the committee of plun- 
dered miniſters ; but, receiving notice thereof before the ar- 
rival of the meſſenger, he applied to ſpeaker Lenthal, al- 
ways his friend, who pointing out the offenſive paſſages, he 
immediately altered them, and attended the committee next. 
morning with ſix copies printed, which fix alone he acknow- 
ledged to be his; and, by that means, he came off with only 
being detained thirteen days in the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at 
arms. | 

This year he was engaged in a diſpute with the rev. mr. 
Thomas Gataker ; and, before the expiration of the year, 
he loſt his ſecond wife, for which he ſhed no tears, but ſung 
Gloria Patri, &c. and married a third wife in October fol- 
lowing. In 1655, he was indicted at Hicks's-hall, for giv- 
ing judgment upon ſtolen goods, but acquited : and, in 
1659, he received, from the king of Sweden, a preſent of a 
gold chain and medal, worth about 50 l. on account of his 
having mentioned that monarch with great reſpect in his Al- 
manacks of 1657 and 1658. 

After the Reſtoration, in 1660, being taken into cuſtody, 
and examined by a committee of the houſe of commons, 
touching the execution of king Charles I, he declared, that 
Robert Spavin, then ſecretary to Cromwell, dining with 
him the Sunday ſe'ennight after the fact, aſſured him it was 
done by cornet or lieutenant-colonel Joyce. This year, he 
fued out his pardon under the broad-ſeal of England, and 
continued jn London till 1665, when, upon the raging of the 
plague there, he retired to his eſtate at Herſham, where he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic; and, by means of his 
friend, Elias Aſhmole, eſq; (z), having procured from arch- 
biſhop Sheldon, a licence to practiſe it in October 1670, 
he exerciſed both the faculties, of phyſic and aſtrology, till 
his death, which was occafioned by a dead palſy, in June 
1681, at Herſham. He was 2 in the chancel of the 
Church at Walton, and a black marble ftone, with a La- 
tin inſcription, was placed over his grave ſoon after 
by mr. Aſhmole, at whoſe requeſt alſo dr. Smalridge, 
biſhop of Briſtol, then a ſcholar at Weſtminſter-{chool, 
wrote a Latin and an Engliſh elegy on his death, which 


) Founder of the Aſhmolean muſzum at Oxford. 
oY Wag 
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LILLY; 
are annexed to the hiſtory of our author's life and times, 
from whence this memoir is extracted. 

Mr. Lilly, a little before his death, adopted one Henry 
Coley, a taylor, for his ſon, by the name of Merlin Junior, 
and made him a prefent of the impreſſion of his Almanack, 
which had then been printed fix and thirty years ſucceſſively ; 
but he bequeathed his eftate at Herſham to one of the ſons 


of his friend and patron Bulſtrode Whitelock, eſq; and his 


magical utenſils came all into the hands of dr, Cauſin, his ſue- 
ceflor, of famous memory. See a hſt of his books be- 
Jow (A). 


LILLY (Jong) an Engliſh poet, celebrated in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was born in the Wild of Kent, 
about the year 1553, and admitted of Magdalen-college in 


Oxford, in 1569, where he took his degree of A. B. in 


1573, and that of maſter in 1575, But his genius being 
intirely turned to poetry, he neglected the academical ſtudies 


of logic and philoſophy, and was eſteemed a wit in the uni- 


verſity. However, having received ſome ill treatment there, 
he removed to Cambridge, and thence to Landon ; where 
he became a follower of the court in 1579, and, by the fa- 
your of ſome great men, was recommended to queen Eliza- 
beth, who, it is ſaid, was highly pleaſed with him, and ho- 


ral ſight. 


(a) Theſe are, 1. Merlinus 
Anglicus Junior. 2. Supernatu- 
3- The white king's 
prophecy. 4. England's prophe- 
tical Merlin ; all printed in 1644. 
5. The ſtarry meſſenger, 1645. 
6. Collection of prophecies, 1646. 
7. A comment on the white king's 
prophecy; ib. 8. The nativities 
of archbiſhop Laud and Thomas 
earl of Strafford, ibid. 9. Chri- 
ftrtan aſtrology, 1647; upon this 
piece he read his lectures in 1648, 
mentioned in the text. 10. The 
third book of nativities, ibid. 11. 
The World's cataſtrophe, ibid. 
12. The prophecies of Ambroſe 
Merlin, with a key, ibid. 23. 
Trithemius, or the government of 
the world by preſiding angels. 
Ste Cornelius Agrippa's hook, 


Kc. 


with the ſame title. Theſe-echree 
laſt were printed together in one 
volume, the two firſt being tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh by Elias Ach- 
mole, eſq; a great friend to our 
author and mr. Booker. 14. A 
treatiſe of the three ſuns ſeen in the 
winter of 1647, printed in 1648. 
15. Monarchy or no monarchy, 
1651. 16. Obſervations on the 
life and death of Charles, late 
king of England, ibid. and again 


in 1715, with the title of my 
William Lilly's true hiſtory of 


king Jaraes and king Charles I, 
17. Annus tenebroſus ; or 
the black year. This drew him 
into the diſpute, mentioned above, 
with Gataker, which our author 
carried on in his Almanack in 


164. 
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| LILIT. 
noured ſome of his plays, of which he wrote nine (a), and 
tewarded him. 
The firſt thing he publiſhed was a romance called Eu- 
phues, in 1580 (e), which being compoſed in a new kind 
of language, the phraſeology of it became ſo much the 


vogue, that all the ladies of that time were his ſcholars ; 


the who did not ſpeak Euphuiſm being as little regarded at 
court, as if ſhe could not ſpeak French. The time of his 
death is not certainly known, though it could not be before 
the latter end of the 16th century; his laſt play, called The 
woman in the moon, being publiſhed in 1597. The cha- 
rater of his genius is diſplayed by Ben Johnſon, in his 
Every man out of his humour (p); where Deliro's wife, 
Fallace, a proud mincing part, is ſuppoſed to doat upon Fa- 
ſtidius Briſk, a ſpruce affected courtier. The gallant being 
thrown into the compter, is viſited there by F allace, who 


cloſes other expreſſions of her love with this: © O maſter 
* Briſk, as it is in Euphuæs, hard is the choice, when one is 
* compelled either by filence to die with grief, or, by ſpeak- 
ing, to live with ſhame*'. An affected antitheſis, 


LILY (WIIIIAM) a learned Engliſh Grammarian, 
was born at Oldham, in Hampſhire, about 1466. After a 
good foundation of ſchool learning, he was fent to Magda- 
len- college, Oxford, and admitted a demy there at the age 
of eighteen. Having taken the degree of A. B. he quitted 
the univerſity, and went, for religion's ſake, to Jeruſalem ; 
and, in his return, ſtaid ſome time at the iſle of Rhodes, to 
ſtudy the Greek language; ſeveral learned men having taken 
refuge under the protection , of the knights there, after the 
taking of Conſtantinople, He went thence to Rome, and 
improved himſelf further in the Latin and Greek tongues, by 
the inſtructions of John Sulpitius and Pomponius Sabinus. 
On his artival in England, in 1509, he ſettled in London, 


(3) The titles of which are, 
' Endymion. 2. Camparpe. 3. 
Sappho and Phaon. 4. Galathea. 
5, Midas. 6. Motha Bombie, 
all printed together In 1632, 12mo. 
by Edward Blount, under the fol- 
lowing title, Six court comedies, 
often preſented and acted before 
queen Elizabeth, &c. 7. Maids 
metamorpholis, a comedy, almoſt 


wholly in verſe. London 1609, 
4to. 8. Love's metamorphoſis, 
a paſtoral, 16or, 4to. 9. A wo- 
man in the moon, mentioned a- 
bove. 

(o) In two parts, called Eu- 
phuæs and Euphues, and his En- 
gland. It was preached againſt in 
1606, 1623, 1630, 1632. 

(o) Act. v. ſcene x. 


and 
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and taught grammar, poetry, and rhetoric, with good ſuc | 


ceſs, and ſo much reputation, that he was appointed firſt 


maſter of St. Paul's ſchool, by the founder. dr. Colet, in 


1510. This laborious and uſeful employ he filled for the 
ſpace of twelve years, and in that time educated a preat 


many youths, ſome of whom proved the greateſt men in the 


nation (E). 


He died of the plague at London in February 1522, aged | 


4, and was interred in the north yard belonging to the ca- 
thedral of St. Paul, having a braſs plate with an inſcription to 
his memory fixed in the wall by the north door. He is 
highly praiſed by Eraſmus, who reviſed the ſyntax in his 
grammar, for his uncommon knowledge in the languages, 
and admirable ſkill in the inſtruction of youth (F). He was 
very intimate with ſir Thomas More, to whoſe Latin tranſ- 
lations of ſeveral Greek epigrams are prefixed ſome done by 


Lily, printed with this title, © Progymnaſmata Thomæ 


Mori & Gulielmi Lilii, fodalium. Baſil, 1518, by Fro- 


benius ; and again in 1563, ibid. Our author's other pieces 


are mentioned below (G). Mr. Lily, by his wife Agnes, had 
two ſons and a daughter, who was married to his uſher, ſohn 
Ritwiſe, who ſucceeded his father-in-law in the maſterſhip of 
St. Paul's ſchool, and died in 1532; and his widow married 
James 22 one of the maſters of the ſame ſchool, by 
whom ſhe had a ſon named Polydore. Of our author's two 
ſons, the eldeſt, 


LILY (GeorRct) was born in London, and bred at 
Magdalen-college, in Oxford, but [eqving the univerſity 
without a degree, went to Rome, where he was received 
into the patronage of cardinal Pole, and became eminent for 
ſeveral parts of learning. Upon his return home he was 


(E) For inſtance: Thomas author's writing, In ZEnygmati- 


Lupſet, fir Anthony Denny, fir 
William Paget, fir Edward North, 


John Leland, &c. Knight's Life 


of dean Collet, p. 371, 389. 

(r) See an epiſtle of Eraſmus, 
printed in 1515, fol. 

(6) Beſides his Grammar, the 
lait edition of which was publiſted 
in 1732, with improvements, by 
mr. Ward, rhetoric profeſſor at 
Greſham- college, we have, of our 


cum Boſſi Antiboſſicon primum, 
ſecundum, tertium, ad Gulielmum 
Hormannum, Lond. 1521, 4to; 
Poemata varia, printed with theſe 
Antiboſſicons; apologia ad R. 
Whittyngtonum; — ad Jo- 
hannem Skeltonum ; de laudibus 
Deiparæ Virginis; Super Philippi 
Archiducis appulſu; De Caroli 
V. Cæſaris adventu. 


made 


LIMBORCH. 


made canon of St. Paul's, and afterwards prebendary of 


Canterbury. 


He publiſhed the firſt exact map that ever was 


drawn of Britain (o), and died in the beginning of the year 
1559. He wrote ſome books inſerted in the note (H). 


LILY (PETER) ſecond fon of William, was a dignitary 


in the church of 


anterbury, and father of another Peter 


Lily, D. D. ſome time fellow of Jeſus-college in Cambridge, 
afterwards a brother of the Savoy-hoſpital in the Strand, Lon- 
don ; prebendary of St. Paul's, and archdeacon of Taunton. 
He died in 1614, leaving a widow named Dorothy, who 
publiſhed ſome of his ſermons as mentioned below (1). 


LIMBORCH (PRIIIr) a celebrated profeſſor of di- 


vinity in the ſchool of the Remonſtrants at Amſterdam, was of 
a family originally of Maeſtricht, of which Nicholas Limborch, 
who lived and died in the ſuburbs of that town, called Saint 
Peter, under the juriſdiction of Liege, before the year 1557, 


may be deemed the root or ſtock. 


t 1s ſaid that he lived ta 


the age of a hundred and fifteen, and was then ſo vigorous, 
that he was able to do ſeveral things with his own hands. 
He had a ſon named Francis, who was governor and ſhe- 
riff (x) of the ſuburb, under the biſhop of Liege, till his 
death; and, in 1518, marrying Mary Schenck, of Nidde- 
Tok of the ſame family in Guelderland with the famous 

artin Schenk, who acquired ſo much glory by his valour 
in the Spaniſh wars, he had thirteen children by his wife, 
and a dozen more by two other wives afterwards. The firſt 
wife brought him, in 1530, Francis Limborch, who, in 


1550, married, at Mechlin, Catharine Wils, with 


whom, 


ſeven years after, he retired to Embden in Eaſt-Frieſland, on 


(6) Nicholſon's Hiſt. library, 
vol. 1. 

(A) Theſe are Anglorum re- 
gum chronices epitome, Venice 
1548, and again Francfort 1565, 
gto, and a third time at Baill 
1577. To which are added, Lan- 
caſtriæ & Eboracenſis [Famil.} de 
regno contentiones; & regum An- 
ghz genealogia ; Elogia virorum 
liuſtrium, 1559, 8vo; Catalogus 
live ſeries pontificum Romanorum. 
Beſides the life of biſhop Fiſher, 


MS. in the library of the Royal 


doelety. 


(1) The titles are, 1. Con- 
ciones duæ, una inſeripta Pax 
Liliana in Act. xv, 39; altera 
Columba eccleſiæ in Johan. xix. 
9, 10. Lond. 1619, to. 2. I'wo 
ſermone; the firſt, A prepara- 


tive Lilie to cure ſouls, on Mark 


xvi. 6. and the other, How to 
ſeek and find Chriſt, on Luke 
xxiv. 5. Lond. 1619, 4to. With 
commendatory verſes prefixed hy 
the widow's Ter Mary. 

(xk) Echevin is the title of an 
officer ſomething like our ſheriff. 


account 
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account of his religion. Here he had a ſon born in 1 5625 


called alſo Francis, who entered into matrimony in the life- 
time of his father, and was poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable 


fortune. But there happening an inſurrection againſt the 


magiſtrates of Embden, by the populace, who removed their 
governors, and put others in their places, Francis Lim- 
borch, not caring to meddle in theſe diſturbances, retired in 
1595 with his wife to Amſterdam. In that town he had a ſon 
named likewiſe Francis, who in 1623 married Gertrude, 
daughter of Rembert Epiſcopius, by whom he had ſevera} 
children, among the reſt, Rembert Limborch, his eldeſt 


ſong" who was born in 1629, and, applying himſelf to the 


law, acquired ſo great a reputation in it, that, though a Re- 
monſtrant, he was made fiſcal (L) advocate of the province of 
Holland, without changing his religion, and without any 
follicitation. His third ſon, Simon, followed alſo the pro- 


. feffion of an advocate at the Hague in 1714. Francis the fa- 
ther firſt reſolved to apply himfelf to learning, with the view of 


qualifying himſelf fot one of the three learned profeſſors; but, 
being difluaded, therefrom by his father - in-law Rembert Epiſ- 
copius, he followed buſineſs as long as Rembert lived, How- 
ever, on his death, he returned to his ſtudies, proſecuted 
them firſt at Utrecht, and then at Leyden, and at laſt ſet. 
tling at Amſterdam, he alſo became an advocate, and prac- 
tiſed the law, in which he acquired ſo a great character, that 
the moſt important and difficult affairs were frequently left to 
his deciſion. | a 

Philip Limborch, the ſubject of the preſent article, was 
his ſecond ſon, and, being born at Amſterdam on the 19th 
of June 1633, he paſſed the firſt years of his life in his fa- 
ther's houſe, going thence daily to ſchool, till he was fit to 
attend the public lectures, when he became the diſciple of 
Gaſpar Borlæus in ethics, of Gerard-John Voſſius in ſacred 
and profane hiſtory, and of Arnold Senguerd in philoſophy. 
This foundation being laid, he applied himſelf ſeriouſly to the 


ſtudy of divinity under Stephen Curcellæus, who fucceeded 


Simon Epiſcopius in that chair, among the Remonſtrants. 
From Amſterdam he went to Utrecht, and frequented the 
lectures of Giſbert Voetius, and other divines of the Refor- 
med religion, to ſee how they ſupported and eſtabliſhed their 
tenets, In May 1654 he returned to Amſterdam, and made 


(L) Advocate to the treaſury, 


his 
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his fiſt probation-ſermon there in October following (u). He 
paſſed through an examination in divinity in Augult 1653, 


and was admitted to preach publicly as a probationer, which 
he did firſt at Haerlem (x). The fame year he was invited 


to be ſtated miniſter of Alcmar ; but he declined it, not think- 
ing himſelf yet ſufficiently qualified to fulfil the duties of a 
miniſter of the goſpel. However, he publiſhed a courſe of 
ſermons, in Low Dutch, of Epiſcopius, his great uncle by 
the mother's fide, which came out in 1657 (o); and that 
year he was invited to beminiſter of the Remonſtrants at Gouda 


.or Ter Goude, where,there was a numerous congregation of 


that ſect of Chriſtians. - He accepted this vocation, and ex- 
erciſed the miniſterial function in that town, till he was cal- 
led to Amſterdam. ; 
Having inherited the papers of Epiſcopius, he found among 
them a great number of letters relating to the affairs of the 
1 and communicating theſe to mr. Chriſtian 
Hartſeckar, miniſter of the en at Rotterdam, they 
joined in diſpoſing them into a proper order, and then pub- 
liſhed them under the title of Epiſtolæ præſtantium & eru- 
« ditorum virorum, &c,” at Amſterdam in 1660, 8vo. "Theſe 
being well received by the public, mr. Limborch collected a 


great my more letters, and publiſhed a ſecond edition, cor- 


rected and enlarged, in 1684, fol. After which, the copy 
coming into another bookſeller's hands, a third edition came 
out, in 1704, at Amſterdam, in folio; with an Appendix, 
by mr. Limborch, of twenty letters more; ſo that we have 
here almoſt a complete ſeries of every thing which relates to 
the hiſtory of Arminianiſm, from the time of James Armi- 
nius to the ſynod of Dort, and afterwards, 

'The ſame year that he publiſhed the firſt edition of theſe 
letters, on the 15th of Auguſt, he entered into matrimony 
with mrs. Elizabeth Van Zorgen, daughter of Nicholas Van 
Zorgen, an eminent lawyer, who had been an intimate friend 
of the famous John Utenboyard (2). This wife brought 
him a daughter, who died young, after having loſt her mo- 
ther. In 1661 our author publifhed a little piece, in Low 
Dutch, by way of dialogue, upon the ſubject of toleration in 


(u) His, text was Epheſians ter of St. Matthew, in 35 ſer- 
v. 14. mons, by Simon Epiſcopius, Rot- 
(N) His- firſt ſermon here was terdam 1657, 4to. 
upon Matth. vii. 12. (Pp) See ſome account of this 
(0) The title is, in Engliſh, divine in the article of Hugo Gro- 
An explication of the fifth chap- tius. by 
Vol. VII. l religion, 
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religions apainſt John Sceperus, who had lately attacked it 
under the name Chryſopolerotus (). Stephen Curcellzus 


having printed, in 1650, the firſt volume of Epiſcopius's 
works, which had been communicated to him by Francis 
Limborch, our author's father, an edition of the- ſecond 
volume was procured by Philip the ſon in 1661, to which he 


added a preface in defence of the reputation of Epiſcopius 
and the Remonſtrants (X). 


It was in the year 1667 that our author became miniſter 
at Amſterdam, where Arnold Poelembourg, who ſucceeded 


Curcellæus in the profeſſor's chair of divinity, being dead, 


and Ifaac Pontanus put into his place, this laſt, whoſe ta- 


lent Jay chiefly to preaching, appointed Limborch his deputy, 


firſt for a year, and then reſigned the chair abſolutely to him 
on the 19th of April 1668. From this time he turned all his 


ſtudies that way, and acquired a great reputation, not only 
© among thoſe of his own party at home, but among foreign- 


ers tog; ti which the mildneſs and modeſty of his temper 


been printed before (s). 


contributed not a little. Two years afterward he publiſhed, 
in Flemiſh, ſeveral ſermons of 


piſcopius, which had never 


On the gth of January 1674 he engaged in a ſecond mar- 


riage with Cornelia Van Kerck, by whom he had two chil- 
ren. The enſuing year he procure 

works his of maſter Curcellæus, ſeveral of which had never ap- 
peared before in print (T). But as neither 
Curcellæus had lerfure to finiſh a complete ſyſtem 
-monſtrant theology, our author reſolved to undertake the 


an edition of all the 


Epiſcopius nor 


of the Re- 


tiſk, and to compoſe one which ſhould be intirely complete, 


and in leſs compaſs than that which his predeceſſor had be- 
gun, which could not be executed under ſeveral volumes in 


folio. Some diforders, and ſeveral occupations and avoca- 


tions hindered him from finiſhing it before the year 1684, 
and it did not come out till 1686, This was the firſt ſyſtem 


of divinity, according to the doctrine of the Remonſtrants, 


(0) The title, in Englim, is | (s) The Englith titfe is Thirty- 


lately publiſhed by John Sceperus, 
in the form of * between 
a Remonſtrant and a Contra-Re- 
monſtrant, Amſt. 1661, 8 Vo. 


( ) The title is Simonis Epiſ- 


copii operum theologicorum to- 


A ſhort refutation of a little tract two ſermons upon different texts, 


by Simon Epiſcopius, Amſt. 1669, 


4to- - | 
(r) The title is Stephani Cur- 
cellæi opera theologica omnia, 


Amſt. 167 5, fol. 


mus ſecundus, Gouda 1661, in 


fol. . : a 


that 


that 
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that had appeared in print. The work was undertaken at 
their requeſt, was received with all eagerneſs by them, and 
has paſſed through four editions (v). The ſame year, 1686, 


he had a diſpute at firſt, viva voce, and afterwards in — 
with Iſaac Orobio, a Jew of Seville in Spain, who had made 
his eſcape out of the Inquiſition, and retired to Amſterdam, 


where he practiſed phyſic with great reputation. This diſ- 


pute produced a piece by our author, which hie intituled 
Collatio amica de veritate religionis Chriſtiane cum eru- 
dito Judzo, A friendly conference with a learned Jew con- 
© cerning the truth of the Chriſtian religion.“ In it he ſhewed 
that a Jew can bring no argument; of any force, in favour of 
Judaiſm, which does not hold with ſtronger reaſon in favour 
of Chriſtianity. The ſtubborn Jew would not yield, but 
carried it fo far as to ſay, that every body ought to continue 
in the religion, be what it would, which he profeſſed, ſince 
it was eaſier to diſprove the truth of another religion, than it 
was to prove his own. Upon that principle he averred, that 
if it had been his lot to be born of parents who worfhipped 
the ſun, he faw no reafon why he ſhould renounce their re- 
ligion, and embrace another. To this piece, againſt Oro- 
bio, is added a ſmall tract againſt Uriel Acoſta, a Portugueſe 
Deift ; in which Limborch anſwers very ſolidly the argu- 
ments which that Pottugueſe had alledged to ſhew, that there 
is no true teligion beſides the religion of nature (x). Shortly 
after this, Limborch publiſhed a Fittle piece of Epiſcopiusy in 
Flemiſh; containing an account of a difpute which that Re- 


(v) The title of the firſt edition 


is Theologia Chriſtiana ad praxim 


pietatis ac promotionem Chriſ- 
tian unice directa, Amſt. 1686, 
to; to which is added, in the 
2d, Editio altera ab auctore re- 
cognita & aucta. Ibid. 1696, fol. 
Tertia editio. Ibid. 1705, fol. 

uarta editio. Accedit relatio hiſ- 
torica de origine & progreſſu con- 
troverſiarum in Fœderato Belgio 
de prædeſtinatione. Tractatus 
poſthumus. Ibid. 1715, fol. This 
poſthumous piece was printed ſe- 
parately the ſame year at Amſter- 
dam in 8vo, in Low Dutch or 
Flemiſh, with a long preface, in 
defence of the Remonſtrants, a- 
gainſt a piece in Low Dutch, un- 


L1l2 


der the title of the Combats of 
Sion; by James Fruitier. There 
is a long extract of the Theologia 
Chriſtiana, by mr. Le Clerc, in 
Bibliotheque univerſelle, tom. 2, 
P- 21, & leq. | 8 
(x) Acoſta's book is intituledEx- 
emplar vitæ human#. So that to 
the title above-mentioned, of our 
author's piece, is added Subjun- 
gitur huic libro tractatus cui titulus 
Urielis Acoſtæ exemplar vitæ hu- 
mane. Addita eſt brevis Refuta- 
tio argumentorum quibus Acoſta 
omnem religionem revelatam im- 
ugnat, Gouda 1687, 4to. This 
ortugueſe Jew afterwards killed 
himſelf at Amſterdam. See his 
article in this work. 


monſtrant 
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monſtrant held in writing with one William Bom, a Romiſli 
prieſt, ſhewing that the Roman church is not exempt from 
errors, and is not the ſovereign judge of controverſies (v). 
In 1692 the book of ſentences paſſed in the inquiſition at 
+ Thouloufe in France, coming into the hands of a friend of 
mr. Limborch, containing all the ſentences paſſed in that 
court from 1307 to 1333, he reſolved to publiſh it; and this 
- furniſhed him with an occaſton of adding the hiſtory of that 
dreadful tribunal, drawn from the writings of the inquiſitors 
- themſelves (2). In 1693 our author had the care of a new 
edition, in one large folio volume, of the ſermons of Epiſco- 
pius, in Low Dutch; to which he added, not only a pre- 
face, but alſo a very long hiſtory of the life of Epiſcopius, in 
the ſame language, which has been fince tranſlated into La- 


tin by a young man 
+270L{AÞ 07 . 


„and printed in 8vo at Amſterdam in 


In 1694 there was a young gentlewoman at Amſterdam of 
22 years of age, who took a fancy to learn Hebrew of a 
Jew, and was, by that opportunity, ſeduced by him into a 
- reſolution of quitting the Chriſtian religion for Judaiſm. As 

ſoon as her mother underſtood this, ſhe employed ſeveral di- 
vines, but all in vain; becauſe they undertook to prove Chri- 
ſtianity from the Old Teſtament, omitting the authority of 
the New; to which ſhe, returning the common anſwers ſne 
had learned from the Jews, received no reply that gave her 
"ſatisfaction. While the young lady, who was otherwiſe 
-miſtreſs of ſenſe enough, was in the midſt of this perplexity, 
dr. Veen (B), a phyſician, happened to be ſent for to the 


»H {x In Engliſh the title is The 
© infallibility and right of deter- 
mining controverſies of faith, pre- 
tended to by the church of Rome, 
diſcuſſed between Simon Epiſcopius 
and William Bom, a Roman Ca- 
tholic prieſt.” Rotterd. 1687, 8vo. 

(2) The title is Hiſtoria inqui- 
ſitionis, cui ſubjungitur liber ſen- 
tentiarum inquiſitionis Tholoſanæ 


ab anno 1307 ad 1323, Amſtel. 


1692, fol. It was tranſlated into 
: Engliſh by mr. Sam. Chandler, 
and printed at London in 1731, in 
2 vols, 4to; to which the tranſla- 
tor has prefixed 'a large introduc- 
tion cencerning the rife and pro- 
ercls of perfecution, and the real 


and pretended cauſes of it. In 
this edition, mr. Chandler had 
the aſſiſtance of ſome papers of our 


author communicated to him by 
Anthony Collins, eſq; and the 
corrections and additions of Fran- 
cis a Limborch, a relation of our 
author. See Chandler's preface. 

() The title imports Seventeen 
ſermons upon different texts, by 
Simon Epiſcopius; with the Life 
of the author by Philip a Lim- 
borch, Amſterd. 1693, 4to. The 
life was reprinted in a Low Dutch 
edition of all the ſermons of Epi 
copius, at Amſterd. 1693, in fo 

(B) See ſome account of th 
phyſician in mr. Locke's article. 


- houſe 
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kouſe to viſit a ſick perſon, and hearing her mother ſpeak, 
with great concern, of the doubts which diſturbed her daugh- 
ter's mind, he mentioned Limborch's diſpute with Orobio, 
which put her upon deſiring that Limborch might diſpute 
with her daughter, in hopes that he would be able to remove 
her ſcruples, and bring her back to the Chriſtian religion, 
which, ſhe profeſſed, would be the greateſt joy that could be 
given her. Limborch accordingly came to her April 1694, and 
proceeding with her in the ſame method which he had done 
with Orobio, quickly recovered her to a better judgment. 
For, whereas ſhe inſiſted that he ſhould, in the firſt place, 
1 prove, from the Old Teſtament, that God had commanded 


* —y 3 ä kk. did _ 


' the Iſraelites to believe in the Meſſiah, he informed her that 
1 it was proper firſt to eſtabliſh the truth of Chriſtianity, and 
a that afterwards he would ſhew her, from the Old Teſtament, 100 
what ſhe deſired, as he really did. In the firſt conference he bi. 
if prevailed fo far, that ſhe owned ſhe was not able to anſwer Wi 
a him, and, in ſeveral other viſits the ſame week, he fo in- bi 
a tirely ſatisfied her, that ſhe had no doubt remaining (c). . . 7 
ls Was not ſhe rather outwitted than convinced? Mr. Lim- 4 I 7 ji 
. borch ſent an account of this ſucceſs to mr. Locke, in a let- -4« ef ary 6 
i- ter which has not yet been printed. Ft. fr BY 2% b F 
of In 1698 he was accuſed of a calumny, in a book concern- "4 


he the A&yo5 mentioned in the beginning of St. John's goſpel, by 
er mr. Vander Waeyen, profeſſor of divinity at Franecker, be- 


iſe cauſe he had faid, that Francis Burman, a divine, and pro- 
y, teflor at Leyden, had, in his Theologia Chriſtiana, merely 
he tranſcribed Spinoza without any judgment. But Limborch, 


producing paſſages from both, made it appear, that he had 
In laid nothing which was not ſtrictly true. He alſo confuted 


nad other notions of Vander Waeyen in the ſame piece. This 
; being printed at Amſterdam in 1699, 8vo (D), the two 
the Burmans, one profeſſor of hiſtory and eloquence at Utrecht, 
an- and the other a miniſter at Amſterdam, publiſhed a book in 
our vindication of their father's memory, intituled Burmannorum 
T Pietas, The piety of the Burmans. To which mr. Lim- 


by Wl Porch made no reply. In 1700 he publiſhed, in Low Dutch, 
Life at Amſterdam, a book of piety, containing inſtructions for 
im- Wl dying perſons, or means for preparing them for death; with 


__ (e) John de Goede, in a pre- Defenſio contra Joannis Varden 
E pil- ace to an edition of our author's Waeyen iniquam criminationem. 
10 Amica Collatio, printed in Low It was afterwards reprinted, and 
> q Dutch at ps” a 1723, 4to. ſubjoined to the third edition of 


D This anſwer was intituled his Theologia Chriſtiana, &c. 
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In his inſtructions, when profe 


his adyanced age had added a reverence to him, yet he was 
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a diſcourſe upon the death of John Owens, miniſter of the 
Remonſtrants at Gouda. At the ſame time he began a Com- 
mentary upon the Acts of the Apoſtles, and upon the epiſtles 
to the Romans and Hebrews, which came out in 1711. | 

Having obſerved a perfect temperance through the whole 
courſe of his life, he preſerved, by that means, the vigour of 
his mind, and health of his body, to a conſiderable age. But, 
in the Autumn of the year, he was ſeized with a diſtemper 
called the St.. Anthony's fire, which, growing more violent 
in the Winter, carried him out of the world on the laſt day 
of April, 1712, in the 7ꝗth year of his age, and with a full 
confidence in the goodneſs of God. He was interred on the 
6th of May following, when his funeral oration was ſpoken by 
mr. John Le Clerc, from which is extracted the following 
character: Mr. Limborch had many friends among the 
learned both at home and abroad, eſpecially in England, 
where he was much eſteemed, particularly by archbiſhop 
Tillotſon (E), and mr. Locke; with the latter of whom he 
firſt became acquainted in Holland, and afterwards held a 
correſpondence by letters; in which, among other things, he 
has happily explained the nature of human liberty, a ſubject 
not exactly underſtood by mr. Locke (r). He was of an 


- open ſincere carriage, which was fo well tempered with 


humanity and diſcretion, as to give no offence to any body. 

Þr, he obſerved the greateſt 
perſpicuity, and the juſteſt order, to which his memory, 
which retained whatever he had written, almoſt to a word, 
contributed very much: and, though a long courſe of teach- 
ing had given him an authority with thoſe about him, and 


never diſpleaſed with others for differing from him, but would 
both confute, and be confuted, without chagrin. Though 
he never propoſed the underſtanding of languages as the end 
of his ſtudies, yet he had made large advances in them, and 
read over many of the ancient and modern writers ; and 
would have excelled in this part of literature, if he had not 
preferred that which was more important. He had all the 
qualifications ſuitable to the character of a divine. Above al 
things, he had a love for truth, and purſued the ſearch of it 


by reading the ſcriptures with the beſt commentators. As 2 


preacher, his ſermons were methodical and folid, rather thal 


(E) His Hiſtory of the inquiſition F. amiliar letters between mr.Lock 


is dedicated to that archbiſhop. and ſeveral of his friends. 


lr) See his letters among the 
. 4 eloquent 


ſhire, 
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eloquent. If he had applied himſelf to the mathematics, he 
would undoubtedly have excelled therein ; but he had no 
particular fondneſs for that ſtudy, though he was an abſo- 
lute maſter of arithmetic. He was ſo perfectly acquainted 


with the hiftory of his own country, eſpecially for 150 years, 


that he even retained the moſt minute circumſtances, and the 
very time of each tranſaction; ſo that ſcarce any one could 
deceive him in that particular. In his manner, he was grave, 
without pride or ſullenneſs, affable without affectation, plea- 
ſant and facetious, upon occaſion, without ſinking into a vul- 
gar lowneſs, or degenerating into malice or ill- nature. By 
theſe qualifications he was agreeable to all who converſed 
with him: and his behaviour towards his neighbours was 
ſuch, that all who knew him, or had any dealings with him, 
ever commended it. 


LINACRE (dr. Thomas) a very learned Engliſh phy- 
ſician, in the XVIth century, was deſcended from the Lina- 
eres, of Linacre-hall in Derbyſhire (o), but born at Canter- 
bury about the year 1460, and educated in the king's ſchool 
there, under the learned William Selling, alias Tilly: he 
was ſent thence to Oxford, and choſen fellow of All-Souls- 
college in 1484 (H). He made a great progreſs in learning 


at the univerſity (1); but, for further improvement, travelled 


to Italy, in the company of his ſchoolmaſter * who was 
e 


ſent ambaſſador to the court of Rome by king Henry VII. 
At Florence he was much reſpected by Lorenzo de Medicis 
qne of the politeſt men of his age, and a great patron of let- 
ters. That duke favoured him with/the advantage of having 


the ſame preceptors with his own ſons. By this lucky oppor- 


tunity he acquired 2 perfect knowledge of the Greek tongue, 
under Demetrius Chalcondylas, a native of Greece, who had 


Hed to Italy, among other learned men, upon the taking of 


Conſtantinople by the Turks ; and he improved himſelf under 
his Latin maſter Angelo Politian, fo far as to arrive at a greater 
correctneſs of ſtile than even Politian himſelf. Having thus 


laid in an uncommon ſtock of claſſical learning, he went to 


(o) Fuller's worthies in Derby- — account of him may be 

35. een. 

(u) Fling had alſo been a fel. (1) Goodall's Hiſt. account of 

low of All-Souls-college. Leland, the College of Phyſicians in the 

Com. de ſcript. Brit. Wood's preface. 

Antiq. of Oxford, where ſome | AY 
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Rome, and ſtudied natural philoſophy and phyſic (x), under 
Hermolaus Barbarus. Upon his return home, he applied 
himſelf to the practice of this laſt art at Oxford, where he 
was created and incorporated M. D. and being made public 
profeſſor of his faculty, read medicinal lectures (L). But he 
had not been long at Oxford, before he was commanded to 
court by king Henry, who appointed him preceptor and phy- 
ſician to his ſon, Prince Arthur; and he was afterwards 
made phyſician to that king, as alſo to his ſucceſſor, Henry 
VIII. and to the princeſs Mary (N). | | 
After receiving all theſe honours, as the clear atteſtations 
and juſt rewards of his ſupreme merit in his profeſſion, he 
reſolved to change it for that of divinity, to which ſtudy he 
applied himſelf in the latter part of his life (x), and entering 
into the prieſthood, he obtained the rectory of Merſham, 
Octob. 23, 1509, but reſigning it within the ſpace of a 
month, he was inſtalled, on the 14th of December follow- 
ing, into the prebend of Eton, in the church of Wells, as 
alſo into the prebend of South Newbald, in the church of 
York, on the 17th of October, 1518 ; in which church he 
was admitted precentor April 9g, the following year, but 
reſigned it in November. He had other preferments in the 
church, ſome of which he received from archbiſhop War- 
ham, as he gratefully acknowledges in a letter to that pre- 
late (o). Dr. Knight (y) informs us, that he was a preben- 
dary of St. Stephen's Weſtminſter ; and biſhop Tanner (Q) 
that he was alſo rector of Wigan, in Lancaſhire. He died of 
the ſtone, in great pain and torment, October 20, 1524, at 
the age of ſixty-four years, and was buried in St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, London (R); where a handſome monument was 
erected, in 1557, to his memory, with a Latin inſcription 


(x) Friend's hiſt. of phyſic, 
vol. 2 

(L) Goodall and Wood, as be- 
fore. | | 
(1) Friend's hiſtory of phyſic. 
(x) Sir John Cheke, in cen- 


| Caring this change, obſerves, that 


he did not begin this ſtudy till he 


was broken by age and infirmities, 
and that upon reading the 5th, 
6th, and 7th- chapters of St. Ma- 
thew, he threw the book away 
with violence, and ſwore that 
eicher this was not the goſpel, or 


we were not Chriſtians. CHeke 
de pronunciations Græcæ linguæ. 
However, he ſtill had his thoughts 
upon phyſic, as appears from his 
projecting the college of phyſicians, 
and being preſident there till his 
death. 
(o) Mattaire, at the end of 
Friend's hiſtory. 

(r) In the Life of Collet, p. 
215. N 

(In Biblioth. Brit. Hibern. 

(R) Mattaire, as before, and 
Dugdate's hiſt. of St. Paul's. 
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upon it, by the famous dr. Kaius, or Kay, in. which he gives 
him the character of the moſt learned man of his age, both in 
Greek and Latin, and in the art of phyſic ; and by his un- 
common {kill therein he performed extraordinary cures, in 
many caſes which had been thought defperate. He turtker 


adds, that he had an utter deteſtation of every thing that was 


trickiſh or diſhonourable ; that he was a mott faithful friend: 
and by the greateſt part of the world, and by all ranks of 
men valued and beloved. Fuller copies dr. Kay, in telling 
us, that Linacre was eſteemed the ornament of his age, for 
his accurate ſkill in the Greek and Latin tongues, and in 
other ſciences as well as his own profeſſion, and that he left 
jt doubtful whether he was a better Latiniſt or Grecian, a 
better grammarian or phyſician, a better ſcholar or man for 
his moral qualifications. Dr. Friend enlarges further, and 
ſays, that if we conſider him with regard to his {kill in the 
two learned languages, he was much the moſt accompliſhed 
ſcholar of that age; that it is paying no compliment to him 


to ay, that he was one of the hrit, in conjunction with Co- 


let, Lily, Grocyn, and I atimer, all of whom got their 
knowledge of the Greek tongue abroad, who revived the 
learning of the ancients in this ifland (s). He made it his 


buſineſs in ſtudying phyſic, and he was the firſt Engliſhman - 


that ever did fo, to be well acquainted with the original 
works of Ariſtotle and Galen. No one of. the faculty had 
more at heart the honour and advancement of it than Linacre, 
of which his donation of two phyſic lectures, founded by 
him, one in each univerſity (T), are a conſpicuous proof. 
But he had ſtill farther views for the advantage of his pro- 
feſſion. Obſerving how the practice of phyſic was then 
managed, that it was moſtly engroſſed by illiterate monks 
and empirics, who in an infamous manner impoſed upon the 
public, he ſaw there was no way left of redreſſing this 


grievance, but by giving encouragement to men of repu- 


tation and learning, and placing the power of licenſing in 
more proper hands. Upon theſe motives he projected the 
foundation of the college of phyſicians. He was the firſt pre- 
ſident after its erection, and held that office for the ſeven 
years he lived afterwards, The aſſemblies were kept in his 


(s) Linacre was the firſt perſon bridge lecture was given to St. 
who taught Greek at Oxford. John's-college there. Wood and 
Life of Eraſmus, p. 109. Knight, who inform us, that Li- 

(r) That at Oxford was left to nacre ſtudied for ſome time in this 
Merton-college, and the Cam- laſt univerſity. 

own 
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own houſe, which he left at his death as a legacy to that 
community, and which they ſtill continue in poſſeſſion of, 
The wiſdom of ſuch, continues dr. Friend, ſpeaks for itſelf. 
Linacre's ſcheme, without doubt, was not only to create a 

ood underſtanding and unanimity among his own profeſſion, 
which of itſelf was an excellent thought, but to make them 
more uſeful to the public; and he imagined, that by ſepa- 
rating them from the vulgar empirics, and ſetting them upon 
ſuch a reputable foot of diſtinction, there would always ariſe 
a ſpirit of emulation among men liberally educated, Which 
would animate them in purſuing their inquiries into the na- 
ture of diſeaſes, and the methods of cure, for the benefit of 
mankind ; and perhaps, concludes the doctor, no founder 
ever had the good fortune to have his deſigns ſucceed more 


to his wiſh, We ſhall give a liſt of his tranſlations and other 


works below (v). 


LINGELBACK (Jonx) a German painter, was 
born at Francfort on the Main, in 1625. The name of his 
maſter is not known, yet one may judge of his abilities by 
the ſuperior talents of his diſciple, whoſe firſt beginnings 
contributed to eſtabliſh that reputation he afterwards ſup- 
ported fo well. At the age of fifteen he went to Holland to 
improve himſelf, and his pictures there acquired a greater de- 
gree of perfection, which even then produced a great demand 
for them; his ſmall figures were ſo true, that they ſeemed to 


(v) His tranſlations are, 1. tituled, Procli Dio dochi ſphæra. 


The following pieces of Galen; 
De temperamentis & de 1 8 
temperie Lib. Venet. 1498, Can- 


tab. 1521, and at Paris by Coli- 


næus, 1523 ; De tuenda ſanita, &c. 
Cantab. 1517, Paris, 1530; De 
methodo medendi, &c. Paris, 
1526, vo, and again in 1530; 
De naturalibus, &c. Paris, 1528; 
De pulſuum uſu, ibid. and again, 


ibid. 1532; De ſymptomatibus, 


&c. ibid. 1528. Dr. Friend de- 
clares, that any one, peruſing the 
preface of the book De methodo 
medendi, without knowing it to 
be a tranſlation, would, perhaps, 


from the exactneſs and propriety 
of the ſtile, gueſs it to be written 


in a claſſical age. 2. A Latin 
tranſlation of Proclus's ſphere, in- 


Venet. 1499, and 1500, without 
the dedication to prince Arthur, 
which has been daa printed ſe- 
parately by Mattaire, in Annal. 
typogr. vol. 1. 3. The yudiments 
of grammar, for the uſe of the 
rinceſs Mary. Lond. printed by 
Pinſon. This was tranſlated by 


Buchanan into Latin, and printed 


with the title of Rudimenta Gram - 


matices Thomæ Linacri. Paris, 


apud Rob. Stephan. 1536, and 
again at Lyons, 1541, 8vo. by 
Gryphius. 4. De emendata ſtruc- 
tura Latini ſermonis, libri ſex. 
Lond. by Pinſon, 1524, vo, a- 
gain at Paris, by R. Stephens, 
1527 and 1532. This, ſays dr. 
Knight, has been had in the 
higheſt reputation as a claſſic. 9 

» 


be formed by nature; they were likewiſe accompanied with 
a freſh and delightful landſkip. Lingelback paſſed into 


France in 1642; this voyage increaſed the number of his 


admirers, and the price of his works, The number of able 
men he found there delighted him, and inſpired him with an 
emulation which prompted' him to make the tour of Italy, 
and having made a ſufficient purſe for it in two years at Pa- 


tis, he ſet out for Rome, where he renewed his ſtudies with 


great application. Nothing eſcaped his inquiry in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city: the ſea-proſpects, veſſels, antiquities, 
fountains, fairs, the mountebanks, and preachers, that are 
ſeen there in public places, were the ſubjects of Lis beſt pic- 
tures, 

But whilſt his art ſeemed to engage his whole attention, 
love broke in upon his ſtudies : a young woman, daughter of 
an architect, was continually at her window, which was 
over- againſt his; that was enough to ſtop all attention to his 
pencil in ſo young a man: tender looks, expreſſive geſtures, 
and billet-doux, were his whole employment ; theſe pro- 
duced rendezvous in churches and on walks; our lovers 
talked to each other out of the window, and every thin 
ſeemed to go on ſwimmingly. At laſt the damſel found 
means to introduce her lover into her father's houſe ; from 
whence as he was retiring one night, he was ſurprized by 


two brothers of his miſtreſs, who attacked him briſkly ; but 


Lingelback defended himſelf with ſo much bravery, that he 
wounded them both, and got off with a flight ſcratch ; happy 
to have eſcaped fo well. / 

This proved a warning to him to bid adieu to intriguing, 
ſo general, but ſo dangerous in that city. He applied him- 
ſelf afreſh to his ſtudies, which, by his ſucceſs, .made him 
amends for the loſs of his miſtreſs. He continued in Italy 
till 1650, when he returned, through Germany, to Am- 
ſterdam ; where the proficiency he had made in France and 
Italy ſoon diſcovered itſelf by the greatneſs of his abilities in 
his art. 

His pictures are adorned with ruins of antiquity, animals, 
waggons filled with beautiful figures ; his diſtances are of a 
clear blue, and his ſkies, which are lightly clouded, have a 
chearful air, and give a ſtrength to his foregrounds ; nor can 
any thing be better underſtood than the degradation of his 
colours. His genius was fo fertile, that he never repeated 
the ſame ſubje& in his pictures. He-engraved ſome land- 


ſkips, The time of Lingelback's death, ſettled fortune, 
885 : | children, 
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children, or diſciples, we know not. His character was al- 
ways that of an honeit man; honour conſtantly prevailed 
with him above intereſt; therefore, as there is no praiſe 


equal to that of deſerving it, this painter merits it from truth, 


not from flattery. 

Yet, though his merit is very real, it is little known, 
ſays my author, in France; his works have diſcovered it at 
Paris, and begin to find a place in collections. They poſleſs 


aà fine tone of colouring, a pleaiant and lively touch through- 


Lipfii vita, 
prefixed to 
Lipſii opera. 


fol, 


out the whole, and a lightneſs of pencil, and a neatneſs that 
is very uncommon, This deſcription gives but a flight idea 
of the talents of John Lingelback, whoſe pictures are not 
yet come quite into faſhion ; for there is a faſhion in paint- 
ing, as well as in cloaths. Teniers has had a long reign ; 
Polemburch, Wouverman, Gerard Dow, Mieri, and 
Schalken, ſucceeded him. At preſent it is A. Oftade, Met- 
Zu, Potter, Vandervelde, Vanderhuyſum, and Vanderwerf, 
The curious not only ſet theſe maiters now above the for- 
mer, but eagerly bid above one another for them at fales, 
and run them up to an extravagant price ; though theſe ſorts 
of preferences are not extraordinary in Holland and Flan- 
ders, where they love only the painters of their own country, 
ſhewing little regard to the Italian or French maſters. 


\ LIPSIVS (JusTus) one of the moſt acute and 


learned critics in the 16th century, was a Low-country- 


man, and born at Iſcanum, a country-ſeat of his father's, 


between Bruſſels and Louvain, on the 18th of October 1541. 
He was deſcended from an ancient and rich family; his an- 


Lugd. 1613, ceſtors had been, as his father was, among che principal in- 


habitants of Bruſſels: and he had a great uncle, Martin Lip- 
ſius, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the republic of letters, was 
well acquainted with Eraſmus, and publiſhed learned notes 


upon Hilary, Auguſtin, Jerome, Symmachus, Macrobius, 


and other ancient authors, whom. he collated with the beft 
manuſcripts. This learned perſon died in 1555. Juſtus 
Lipſius was edueated in a manner ſuitable to the rank and 
circumſtances of his family ; he was ſent to the public ſchool 
at Bruſſels at ſix years of age, and he ſoon gave ſuch proofs 
of uncommon parts, that, according ta the ſtories related of 
him, he might very well be deemed a kind of prodigy. It is 
ſaid, and indeed he tells us himſelf in one of his letters, that 
he acquired the French language, without the aſſiſtance of a 
maſter, ſo perfectly, as to be able to write in it, before he 

| | Was 
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was eight years old. In the ſame letter, he relates three ct mit- 
miſhaps, which befel him during the ſtate of childhood, by cellan, iii, 
one of which he was very near perithing : he fell, in the firſt 87 · 

place, from a rock at Iſcanum, into a ſnow-dtrift, from 

whence he was taken by a maid-ſervant, who accidentally 

ſaw him, almoſt ſuffocated ; then he fell from the ſcaffold of 

a houſe that was repairing at Iſcanum, whither he had 

climbed up with one of his play-fellows, who, falling like- j 
wiſe, had the misfortune to break his leg, while Lipſius's f 
girdle, catching upon ſomething by the way, preſerved him fi 
from much hurt; and, laſtly, at Bruſſels he fell into the i 
river, and was ſo near being'drowned, that, when he was 
taken out, he was, in appearance, lifeleſs, 

From Bruſſels he was ent, at ten years old, to Aeth, and 
two years after, to Cologne, where he was taught by the 
Jeſuits. We ſhall have occaſion hereafter to ſpeak particu- 
larly of his religion. At ſixteen, he was ſent to the uni- 
— of Louvain; where, being already well ſkilled in the 
learned languages, he applied himſelf principally to the ſtudy 
of the civil law. The belles-lettres, however, and ancient 
literature were what he moſt delighted in; and therefore, 
loſing his parents, and becoming his own maſter before he 
was eighteen, he projected a journey to Italy, for the ſake of 
cultivating them to perfection. He executed what he pro- 
jected; but, before he ſet. out, he publiſhed three books of 
various readings, Variarum lectionum libri tres, which he 
dedicated to Antonius Perenoto, cardinal Granvellan, a great 
patronizer of learned men, The dedication is dated, Lou- 
vain, June the 1ſt, 1566, when he was only in his 19th 
year; and it was attended with very happy effects; it put 
him firſt upon the wings of fame, and it opened his way to 
the cardinal, when he arrived at Rome in 1567, He lived 
two years with the cardinal, was nominated his ſecretary, 
and treated by him with the utmoſt humanity and generoſity. 
He was here in as fine a ſituation as could poſſibly be defired 5 
for though the cardinal honoured him with the title of ſecre- 
tary, yet the trouble and buſineſs of that office was left ta 
others. His time was all his own, and he uſed to employ it 
juſt as he pleaſed : the Vatican, the Farneſian, the Sfortian, 
and other principal libraries, were open to him ; and there 
he ſpent much time and pains in collating the manuſcripts of 
ancient authors, of Seneca, Tacitus, Plautus, Propertius, 
&c, His leiſure hours he uſed to employ in traverſing the 


city and neighbourhood, in order to inſpect and animadvert 
| | upon 
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upon the moſt remarkable antiquities. There were alſo at 
this time ſeveral men in Rome, very eminent for their abi- 
lities and learning; as, Antonius Muretus, Paulus Ma. 
nutius, Fulvius Urſinus, Hieronymus Mercurialis, Carolus 
Sigonius, Petrus Victorius, and others, with whom he be- 
came well acquainted, and from whom he reaped great ad- 
vantage. 0 | 

In 1569, he returned to Louvain, and there ſpent one 
year in a very gay manner, as he himſelf ingenuouſly con- 
feſſes. He uſed to frequent balls, aſſemblies, taverns, and 
to mix in every ſcene of mirth: however, he pleads the heat 
of youth in his excule ; and, the more eaſily to break off his 
engagements of this nature, he reſolved upon a journey to 
Vienna. He was near jumping out of the frying-pan into 
the fire, as the ſaying is; for ſtopping at Dole, which is an 
univerſity in the Franche Comte, they made him drink hard, 
and had like to have killed him. The caſe was thus: he 
delivered there an oration in public, to the honour of Victor 
Geſelinus, who was taking his degree of doctor of phyſic; 
upon which he was invited to a great entertainment, where, 
as the cuſtom of the country then was, the gueſts uſed to 
provoke one another to drink plentifully. Lipſius complied, 
but being unequal to the taſk, was ſuddenly ſeized with an 
unuſual ſhivering, and went home with a fever. This 


Diet. L IP- ſtory, ſays mr. Bayle would not have been ſurpriſing, had 


SIUS, 


© Lipſius been an Italian or a Spaniard ; for to ſuch people an 
entertainment at the taking a degree in ſome northern 
© univerſities, is as dangerous an action as a battle to a colo- 
© nel, unleſs they get a diſpenſation for not pledging at every 
© turn; but he was a Fleming?, + F ban 
As ſoon as he was pretty well recovered from his illneſs, 
he ſet forwards to Vienna, and there fell into the acquain- 
tance of Buſbequius, Sambucus, Pighius, and other learned 
men, who uſed many arguments, and arguments built too 
upon good conditions, to induce him to ſettle there: but 


the natale ſolum, the love of his own native ſoil, prevailed, 


and he directed his courſe through Bohemia, Mifnia, and 
Thuringia, in order to arrive at it. But being informed, 
that the Low-countries were overrun with the wars, and 
that his own patrimony was laid waſt by ſoldiers, he halted 
at the univerſity of Jena, in Saxony; where he was inveſted 
with a profeſſorſhip. He did not continue here above a 
ear; but decamped for his own country, as ſoon as it was 

a little ſettled. He arrived at Cologne, where he married a 
N wh 
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we learn from himſelf, however, that they lived very peace- 


- tinued nine months with his wife at Cologne, and there 
wrote his Antique lectiones, which chiefly conſiſt of emen- 


' noiſe and cares of the world, and to devote himſelf intirely 


what he calls his beſt works. Theſe are, Electorum libri Cent. III. 
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health continued good till the latter part of his life; nec 


for a reaſon that will be mentioned by and by, in 15903 
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widow in 1574. He did this, as he ſays, rather in com- 
pliance with his own inclinations than by the advice of his 
friends; but ſo the gods decreed it. Some ſay, that ſhe 


was a very ill-natured woman, and made him a bad wife; 


ably together, although they had no children. He con- 


dations of Plautus : he alſo begun there his notes upon Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, which were afterwards fo univerſally ap- 
plauded by the learned. 

He then retired to his own native feat at Iſcanum, near 
Bruſſels, where he determined to live at a diſtance from the 


to letters; and there is a very fine epiſtle of his extant, to 
ſhew the out advantages of a country over a city life. But _ _ 
he was diſturbed by the civil wars, before he was well ſet- 8. TIN 
tled ; and went to Louvain, where he reſumed the ſtudy of 

the civil law, and took up the title of a lawyer in form; 
though with no intent to practiſe or concern himſelf with 
buſineſs, which he never could be prevailed to do. He 
publiſhed, at Louvain, his Epiſtolice quæſtiones, and ſome 

other things ; but at * was obliged to quit his reſidence 

there. He went into Holland, and ſpent thirteen years at 
Leyden ; during which time he compoſed and publiſhed, 


duo—Satyra Menippza— Saturnalium libri duo— Commen- Mi. epift, 
tarii pleni in Cornelium Tacitum—De Conſtantia libri duo 

—De amphitheatro libri duo— Ad Valerium Maximum no- 
tz—Epiſtolarum centuriæ duz— Epiſtolica inſtitutio- De 
rea pronunciatione linguæ Latinæ - Animadverſiones in Se- 
necæ tragœædias Animadverſiones in Velleium Paterculum 
Politicorum libri ſex De una religione liber. Theſe Ne 
calls his beſt works, becauſe they were written, he ſays, in 
the very vigour of his age, and when he was quite at leiſure; 
in flore ævi & ingenii, in alto otio; and he adds too, that his 


valetudo, niſi ſub extremos annos, titubavit. | 
He withdrew himſelf ſuddenly and privately from Leyden, 


and after ſome ſtay at the Spaw, went and ſettled at Lou- 
vain, where he taught polite literature, as he had done at 
Leyden, with the higheſt credit and reputation. He ſpent 
the remainder of his life at Louvain, though he had received 

| | power- 
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powerful ſollicitations, and the offers of vaſt advantages, if 
he would have removed elſewhere. Pope Clement VIII. of 
Rome, Henry IV. of France, and Philip IL. of Spain, ap- 
plied to him by advantageous propoſals. Several cardinals 
would gladly bave taken him under their protection and pa- 
tronage: and all the learned in foreign countries honoured 
- - him extremely. The very learned Spaniard, Arias Monta- 
nus; who, at the command of Philip II, ſuperintended the 
reprinting the Complutenſion edition of the Bible at Plantin's 
preſs, had; ſuch a particular regard and affection for him, that 
* he treated him as a ſon, rather than a friend, and not only 
admitted him into all his concerns, but even offered to leave 
him all he had. All this notwithſtanding, Lipſius continued 
gat Louvain, and, among others, wrote the following works: 
De ciuce libris tres; De. militia Romana libri quinque ; 
Piolioreticen dibri quinque; De magnitudine, Romana libri 
©. .quatuor;z Diſſertatiuncula & eommentarius in Plinii panegy- 
ricum; Manuductio ad Stoicam philoſophiam, &c. All his 
_ : works have been collected and printed together, in folio, more 
than once. His critical notes, upon ancient authors, are 
to be found in the beſt editions of each reſpective author; and 
ſeveral of his other pieces have, for their peculiar utility, 

been reprinted ſeparateyhſ nt 
Lipſius died at Louvain, March the 23d, 1606, in the 
. £9th year of his age; and leſt, ſays Joſeph Scaliger, the 
learned world and his friends to lament the loſs of him. There 
Is the following judgment paſſed upon Lipſius, and his works, 
in the Scaligerana Poſterior: The third century of his miſ- 
cellanebus epiſtles is the worſt of all his works; the beit are 
his Commentaries upon Tacitus, his Orations de concordia, 
and upon the death of the duke of Saxony. His Electa and 
_ © Saturnalia| ate very excellent books. He was a Greek 
& ſcholar, ſufficiently for his on private uſe, and no. farther. 


He was pertectly ignorant of poetry, and every thing re- 
lating to it.“ e wrote a bad Latin {tile in his later compoſi- 

tions; for which he ſeems a little inexcuſable, ſince, from 

his Variæ Lectiones, the firſt book he printed, it is plain he 
could have written better. Bad however as it was, it found 

a tribe of imitators, who admired it as a model, and grew nu- 

- merous enough to form a ſect in the republic of letters. He 

- wrote likewiſe an uncommonly bad hand. His converſation 
er and mien did not anſwer people's expectations of him. He 
vita Lirfi. Was, ſays one who has written his life, ſo mean in his 
: 6 coun- 


. 


Ho unhappy a judgment he makes of Seneca the tragedian! 
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eountenance, his dreſs, and his converſation, that thoſe, who 
had accuſtomed themſelves to judge of great men by their 
© outward appearance, aſked, after having ſeen Lipſius, whe- 
« ther, that was really he. And it is certain, that ſome fo- 
© reigners, who came from the remoteſt part of Poland to ſee 
$ him, as ſomie did formerly from foreign parts to ſee Livy, 
did often aſk for Lipſius, even when they had him befors 
theix eyes.” | + 


But the moſt remarkable particular relating to Lipſius, and 


one of the greateſt faults for which he is cenſured, is his in- 
conſtancy with regard to religion. This cenſure is grounded 
upon the following particulars : namely, That, being born 
a Roman Catholic, he profeſſed the Lutheran religion, while 


he was profeſſor at Jena. Afterwards, returning to Brabant, 
he lived there like a Roman Catholic; but, having accepted 


a profeſſor's chair in the univerſity of Leyden, he publiſhed 
there what was called Calviniſm. At laſt he removed from 
Leyden, and went again into ,the Low. Countries, where he 
not only lived in the — communion, but even became 4 
bigot, like a very weak woman. This he ſhewed by the 
books he publiſhed; one of which, writted in 1603, was in- 
tituled Juſti Lipfii Diva Virgo Hallenſis, &c. that is, fſuſ- 
tus Lipſius's Holy Virgin of Hall, containing a faithful and 
© methodical account of her favours and miracles ;”* another 


in 1604, intituled Juſti Lipſii Diva Sichemienſis, &e.: or, 


« Juſtus, Lipſius's Saint of Sichem, with an account of her 


© new favours. and miracles; * in which work he admi's'the - 


moſt trifling ſtories, and the moth uncertain traditions. Somè 


of his friends endeavoured to diſſuade him from writing this 


work, by repreſenting how. greatly it would diminiſh from 
the reputation he had acquired; but he was deaf to their ex- 
poſtulations., The verſes he wrote, when he dedicated a ſil- 
ver pen to the: Holy Virgin of Hall, are very remarkable, 


both on account of the elogies he beſtows on himfelf; and of 


the exorbitant worſhip he pays to the Virgin. By his laſt 


will, he left his gown, lined with fur, to the image of the 


ſame Lady. We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Lipſius was 
ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have compoſed ſuch works, only to per- 


ſuade the world, that he was not ſo cold and indifferent, with re- 


gard to religion, as he found he was ſuſpected to be; for it hal 
been ſaid, that all religions, or none, were the ſame to him, 
and that he made na difference between Lutheraniſm, Calv?- 
niſm, and Popery. But there ſeems no juſt grqund for ſup- 
poſing this, fince his conduct may be explained very weft 
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without it, It may naturally be reſolved into the weak and 
unſteady ſtate of his mind, unleſs we will ſuppoſe, that 
every great ſcholar muſt needs think and act like a philoſo. 
pher and man of ſenſe, which, we preſume, is very far from 
being always the caſe. 

But what appeared yet ſtranger in his behaviour, and waz 
never forgiven him, is, that while he lived at Leyden, in an 
outward profeſſion of the Reformed religion, he yet approved 
publicly the perſecuting principles, which were exerted, 
throughout all Europe, againſt the profeſſors of it. What 
mr, Bayle, in his Philoſophical Commentary upon theſe 
words, Compel them to come in,* has ſaid of Lipſius, with 
regard to this point, may ſerve for a proper concluſion of the 
preſent article: This man, ſays he, having been ruined in 
© his fortune, by the wars in the Low Countries, fled to 
© Leyden, where he found an honourable retreat, and was 


b © choſen a profeſſor, making no ſcruple of outwardly abjuring 


© the Popiſh religion. During his ſtay there, he publiſhed 
© ſome pieces concerning government, in which he advanced, 
© among other maxims, that no ſtate ought to ſuffer a plura- 


© lity of religions, nor ſhew any mercy towards thoſe who 


© diſturbed the eſtabliſhed worſhip, but purſue them with fire 
and ſword; it being better, that one member ſhould periſh, 
© rather than the whole body. Clementiæ non hic locus: 


ure, ſeca, ut membrorum potius aliquod quam totum cor» 


pus corrumpatur. This was very unhandſome in a perſon, 
« kindly entertained by a Proteſtant republic, which had 
newly reformed its religion; ſince it was loudly approvin 

call the rigors of Philip the IId. and the duke of Alva. It 
© was, beſides an exceſſive imprudence, an abominable im- 
© piety; ſince, on the one hand, it might be inferred from 
c his „that none but the Reformed'religion- ought to be 
« tolerated in Holland, and, on the other, that the Pagans 
© were very right in hanging all the preachers of the goſpel. 
He was attacked, on this head, by one Theodore Cornhert, 
c who preſſed him ſo cloſely, that he put him into the utmoſt 
« perplexity. He wag obliged, in his anſwer, to uſe many 


© ſhifts and evaſions, declaring that theſe two words, Ure and 


© ſeca, were only terms borrowed from chirurgery, not lite- 
© rally to ſignify fire and ſword, but only ſome ſmart and ct- 
« fectual- remedy. All theſe evaſions are to be met with in 
© his treatiſe De una religione. It is indeed the moſt wretched 
© book he ever wrote, excepting the ſtories and filly poems, 
© written in his old age, concerning ſome chapels of the 


« Bleſſed 


1 CI1ISTER 
| © Bleſſed Virgin: for his underſtanding began about this time 


« to decay, as formerly Pericles's, fo far as to ſuffer himſelf to 
© be tricked out, neck and arms, with amulets and old wo- 
* men's charms ; and, being perfectly infatuated in favour of 
the Jeſuits, to whom he gave himſelf up, when he found 
© the wretched performance, we are now ſpeaking of, likely 


to be cenſured in Holland, he ſneaked away privately from 
_ © Leyden.” | 


LISTER (MARTIN) an eminent Engliſh phyſician, 
and natural philoſopher, was born in the county of Bucking- 
ham (x), about the year 1638, and educated under his great 
uncle fir Martin Liſter, knt. phyſician in ordinary to king 
Charles I, and preſident of the college of phyſicians at Lon- 
don, who atterwards ſent his nephew to St. John's-college in 
Cambridge, where he took his firſt degree in arts in 1658 (v), 
and was made fellow of his college by a mandate from king 
Charles II, after his reſtoration in 1660. He proceeded 
maſter of arts in 1662, and, applying himſelf cloſely to the 
ſtudy of phyſic, he travelled into France in 1668 (z), to im- 
prove himſelf further in that faculty, Returning home, he 
ſettled in 1670 at York (A), where he followed his profeſſion 
many years with good repute. At the ſame time he took all 
opportunities, which his buſineſs would permit, of proſe- 
cuting reſearches into the natural hiſtory and antiquities of 


the country; with which view he travelled into ſeveral parts 


of England, eſpecially in the North. 

As this ſtudy brought him into the acquaintance of mr. 
Lloyd, keeper of the Aſhmolean muſzum at Oxford, he en- 
riched that ſtorehouſe with ſeveral altars, coins, and other 
antiquities, together with a great number of very valuable 
natural curioſities. He alſo ſent ſeveral obſervations and ex- 
' periments, in various branches of natural philoſophy, to the 
ſame friend, who communicating ſome of them to the Royal 
Society (B), our author was thereupon recommended and. 
elected a fellow thereof. And, in 1684, reſolving, by the 
advice of his friends, to remove to London, he was created 
doctor of phyſic, by diploma, at Oxford, at the chancellor's 


(x) From the regiſter of St. (z) Journey to Paris by our 
ä but mr. Wood author, p. 165. 

s he was a Yorkſhire-man, of (a) Introduction to his Exerci- 
which county too his great uncle tat. Medic. 
was a native. (2) Phil. Tranſ. No. 25. 

(1) The fame regiſter. 
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recommendation, as a perſon of exemplary loyalty and high 
eſteem among the moſt eminent of his profeſſion, for his ex- 


cellent {kill and ſucceſs therein; and of ſingular merit to that 
© univerſity in particular, not only by having enriched their 


new muſzum, &c. but their library alſo with preſents of ſe- 
veral valuable books, both printed and manuſcript ; and of 
eneral merit to the literary world by ſeveral learned books 
which he publiſhed (c). Soon after this he was elected fel- 
low of the college of phyſicians, | 


In 1698 he attended the earl of Portland in his embaſſy 
from king William III. to the court of France; and having 
the pleaſure to ſee a book he had publiſhed, the preceding 


year, under the title of Synopſis Conchyliorum, placed in the 
king's library, he preſented that monarch with a ſecond 


edition of the treatiſe, much improved, in 1699 (p), not 


long after his return from Paris; of which journey he had 
publiſhed an account, containing obſervations on the ſtate 


and curioſities of that metropolis (E). In 1709 (r), upon 


the indiſpoſition of dr. Edward Hannes, he was made ſecond 


phyſician in ordinary to queen Anne, in which poſt he conti- 


nued to his death, which happened in February 1711-12. 
Beſides the books already mentioned, he publiſhed ſeveral 
others (G). | | 


LITTLETON (Apau) an eminent Engliſh ſcholar 


and divine, was alſo deſcended from a branch of the Moun- 


flow family (H), and fon of mr. Thomas Littleton, miniſter 
of Hales-Owen in Shropſhire, where he was born the 8th of 


c) Wood as before. Execitatio anatomica in qua de 
(v) Journey to Paris, p. 104. cochleis—agitur, &c. 1694, 8v0. 
(2) This, as a trifling piece, 6. Cochlearum & Limacum exerci- 


was traveftied by dr. William 
| King, in a piece intituled A jour- 
ney to London. 


(7) Boyer's life of Q. Anne. 

(8) Theſe are, 1. Hiſtoriæ ani- 
malium Angliæ tres tractatus, qui- 
bus adjectus eſt quartus, &c. 1678. 
2. John Gaedartius of inſets, &c. 
1682, 4to. 3. The ſame book in 
Latin. 4. De fontibus medicalibus 
Avgliz, Ebor. 1682, and again jn 
1684. There is an account of 


maſt of thele tracts in Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 139, 143, 144, and 166. 5. 


tatio anatomica, accedit de variolis 
exercitatio, 1695, 2 vol. 8 vo. 7. 
Conchyliorum Bivalvium utriuſ- 
que aquæ exercitatio anatom. ter- 
tia, &c. 1696, 4to. 8. Exerci- 
tationes medicinales, &c. 1697, 
8vo. 

(u) From a younger branch of 
fir John Littleton, baron of 
Mounflow, ſome time lord-keeper 
of the great ſeal of England, in 
the reign of king Charles I, whole 
anceſtor was judge Littleton, au- 
thor of the 'I cares. 

No» 
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November, 1627. Being educated under dr. Buſby at Welt. 
minſter-ſchool, he was choſen thence ſtudent of Chriſt- 
church in Oxford (1) in 1647; but was ejected by the par- 
liament- viſitors next year. However, he became uſher of 
Weſtminſter- ſchool ſoon after, and, in the beginning of 1658, 
was made ſecond maſter, having, for ſome time, in the in- 
terim, taught ſchool in other places: and, after the Reſtora- 
tion, at Chelſea in Middleſex, of which church he was ad- 
mitted rector in 1674; and, being made prebendary of Weſt- 
minſter the ſame year, he had likewiſe a grant from king 
Charles 1I, to ſucceed dr. Buſby in the maſterſhip of that 
ſchool, for which he was highly qualified. He had been 
ſome ours before appointed king's chaplain, and in 1670 ac- 
cumulated his degrees in divinity, which were conferred upon 


him without taking any in arts, on account of his extraor- 


dinary merit: in the atteftation whereof he brought letters 
from dr. Henchman, biſhop of London, recommending him 
to the favour. of the univerſity as a man egregiouſly learned, 
ſkilled in many brances of literature, and for that eſteemed 


by many of the good and learned, as well for his ſingular 
crudition, humanity, and ſweetneſs of manners, as for his. 
blameleſs and religious life, as alſo for his exquiſite genius and 


ready faculty in. preaching. He was for ſome time ſub-dean 
of Weſtminſter, and in 1687 he was licenſed to the church 
of St. Botolph Alderſgate, London, which he held about 
four years, and then reſigned it, poſſibly on account of ſome 
decay in his conſtitution, through age. 

He died June 30, 1694, aged 67 years, and was buried in 
his church at Chelſea, where there is a handſome monument, 
with an epitaph to his memory ; which informs us, that he 
was {ingularly beloved by his pariſhioners ; whence it may 
be inferred, that he was a good pariſh-prieſt. He was cer- 
tainly an excellent philologiſt and grammarian, and an uni- 
verſal ſcholar ; an indefatigable reſtorer of the Latin tongue, 
as appears from his Latin dictionary (K); and an excel- 
lent critic in the Greek, a lexicon of which he laboured 
much in compiling, out of the ancient and medern lexico- 
graphers; but was prevented from finiſfiing it by death. He 


was well ſkilled in the oriental languages, and in rabbinical _ 
learning; in proſecution of which ſtudies he echauſted great 


: (1) Or 1644, according to an (x) The firſt edition of it was 
information from mr. Lloyd of publiſhed in 1678, 4to, aud again 
Weltminſter-ſchool. in 1685, with additions. 
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part of his fortune, in purchaſing books and manuſcripts from 


LYTTLETON, 


all parts of Europe, Aſia, and Africa. Some time before 
his death he made a {mall eſſay towards facilitating the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic tongues, which, 
if he had not been hindered by death, he would have brought 
into a narrower compaſs, and freed from the — 
load of radizes with which the common lexicons are incum- 
bered. He Was allo verſed in all the abſtruſe parts of the 
mathematics, and wrote a great many manuſcripts concern- 
ing myſtical numeration, which came into the hahds of his 
brother- in- law dr. Hoſkin. He was extremely charitable, 
eaſy of acceſs, communicative, affable, facetious in conver- 


ſation, free from paſſion, of a ſtrong conſtitution, and a vene- 


rable countenance. Beſides his Latin dictionary, he publiſhed 


the books mentioned below (L). 


LYTTLETON, or LITTLETON (Tnouas) 
the celebrated Engliſh Judge, was deſcended of an ancient 
family, which became poſſeſſed of 3 in the vale of 

LY 


Eveſham in Worceſterſhire, by Thomas 


ttleton's mar- 


Triage with the heireſs of that manour, in Henry the Third's 


() Theſe are, 1. Tragicomce- 
dia Oxonienſis, a Latin poem on 
the parliament viſitors, 1648, a 
ſingle ſheet, 4to, doubtful. 2. 
Paſort mericus, &c. Lond. 1658, 
4to, Greek and Latin. 3. Dia- 
triba in octo tractatus diſtributa, 
&c. printed with the former. 4. 
Elementa religionis ſive quatuor 
capita catechetica totidem linguis 
deſcripta in uſum ſcholarum, Lond, 
16 58, 8yoz to which is added, g. 
Complicatio radicum in primæva 
Hebræorum lingua. 6. Solomon's 

te, or An entrance into the 
church, &c. Lond. 1662, 3 vo. 
Perhaps this title was tzken from 
the North-gate of Weſtminſter- 
abbey, ſo called. 9. Sixty-one 
ſermons, Lond. 1689, 8vo. 8. 
A ſermon at a ſolemn meeting of 
the natives of the city and county 
of Worcefter, in Bow-church, 
London, 24th of June 1680, 4to. 


9. Preface to Cicero's works, 


Lond. 1681, 2 vol. fol. 
tranſlation of mr. Selden's Jani 
Anglorum facies altera, with notes 


publiſhed under the name of Red- 


man Weſtcote (the name of the au- 
thor of the Tenures father) Lond. 


1683, fol. With this were printed 


three other tracts of Selden, viz. 
His treatiſe of the judicature of 
parliaments, &c; England's Epi- 
tomis; Of the diſpoſition of in- 
teſtates goods. 11, The life of 
Themiſtocles, from the Greek, in 
the firſt vol. of Plutarch's lives, 
by ſeveral hands, Lond. 1687, 8vo, 
He alſo | en; Diſſertatio epiſ- 
tolaris de juramento medicorum 
ui OPKOZ INNOKPATOYE dicitur, 

c; as alſo A Latin inſcription in 
proſe and verſe, intended for the 
monument of the fire of London, 
in September 1666. This is prin- 
ted at the end of his Dictionary, 
as is likewiſe an Elegant epiſtle to 
dr, Baldwin Hamey, M. D. 
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time (M). This gentleman's great-grandſon, who was 
eſquire of the body to Henry IV. and V, had, by his wife 
Maud, heireſs to Richard Quatermaine of Oxfordſhire, an 
only child named Elizabeth, whom he married to Thomas 
Weſtcote of Devonſhire, gent. on condition that their heir 
ſhould take the ſirname of Lyttleton. This heir is the ſub- 
ject of the preſent article, who, having laid a proper founda- 
tion of learning at one of the univerſities, removed to the 
Inner Temple, and applying himſelf diligently to the law, 
became very eminent in that profeſſion. The firſt notice we 
have of the diſtinguiſhing figure he made therein, are his 
learned lectures on the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, de donis con- 
ditionalibus, of conditional giſts. He was afterwards made, 
by Henry VI, ſteward or judge of the court of the palace 
or Marſhalſes of the king's houſhold ; and in 1455, the 33d 
year of that reign, king's ſerjeant; in which capacity he 
went the northern circuit as judge of the aſſize. 

Upon the revolution of the crown from the houſe of Lan- 
caſter to that of York, in Edward IV, our judge, who was 
now made ſheriff of Worceſterſhire, received a pardon from 
that prince, and was continued in his poſt of king's ſerjeant, 
and alſo in that of juſtice of aſſize for the ſame circuit. This 
pardon paſſed in the ſecond year of Edward IV, and, in the 
6th of that reign,. he was appointed one of the judges of the 
court of Common-Pleas, and rode the Northamptonſhire 
circuit ; and the ſame year, 1466, he obtained a writ to the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms at London, Briſtol, and King- 
ſton upon Hull, to pay him a hundred and ten marks annually 
for the better ſupport of his dignity ; a hundred and fix ſhil- 
lings and eleven-pence farthing, to furniſh him with a furred 
robe, and fix ſhillings and ſix- pence more for another robe 
called Linura. In the 15th of the ſame reign, he was created, 
among others, knight of the Bath, to grace the folemnity of 
conferring that oe upon the king's eldeſt ſon, then prince 
of Wales, afterwards king Edward V. "The judge conti- 
nued in the favour and eſteem both of his ſovereign and all 
others, for his great ſkill in the laws of England, till his 


(M) Mr. Selden had two evi- ton; and very probably, as lord 
dences of deeds of lands of Eve- Coke obſerves, he was the anceſ- 
ſham, to which John de Lyttleton, tor of Thomas Lyttleton of Frank- 
clericus, was a witneſs, dated 7 ley above-mentioned, Salop. Vi- 
Hen. II, i. e. 1161. This is the fitation in the herald's office, and 
moſt ancient which has been yet preface to the firſt part of Coke's 
found with the name of Lyttle- Inſtitutes, 
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death, which happened Aug. 23, 1481, in the 21ſt of 
Edward IV, in a great aud good old age. He was honoura- 
bly interred next day in the cathedral church of Worceſter, 
vihere a marble tomb, with his ſtatue thereon, was ereCted 
to his memory, and his picture was alfo placed in the church 
of Frankley, and another in that of Hales-Owen, where his 
deſcendants purchaſed a good eſtate (X). He married Jo- 
hanna, relict of fir Philip Chetwin, and daughter and co- 
heireſs of William Burley of Broomſcroſt-caſtle in Shropſhire, 
who brought him three ſons, William, Richard, and Tho- 
mas. Richard, being bied to the law, became eminent in 
that proſeſſion. In the rcigns of Henry VII. and VIII, it 
Mas ſor the uſe of this ſon that our judge drew up his cele- 
brated treatiſe on tenures or titles, by which all eſtates were 
angiently held in England, which was wrote in the latter end 

and printed probably in the year 1477 (0). This 
jon married the heireſs of William Winbury of Pilleton-hal! 
in Staftordſhire, who brought him a large eftate ; and from 
him the preſent Littletons of that county are deſcended. The. 
judge's third fon Thomas (>) was knighted by Henry VII, 
tor his ſervice in taking Lambert Simnel the pretended ear] 
of Warwick; and, by his heir, John Lyttleton of Moun- 
flow, clerk, in Shropſhire, gave riſe to ſeveral familics of 
this name in that county. The judge's eldeſt ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, fir William Lyttleton, beſides the eſtates of his father, 
had large poſſeſſions left him by his mother (who ſurvived the 
judge;) and, after living many{ years in great ſplendor at 
Frankley, died in 1508, and was buried in the church of 
Hales-Owen : and from this branch of the judge the preſent 
lord Lyttleton of Frankley in Worceſterſhire, who was cre- 
ated a baron of Great Britain, November 20, 1756, derives 
his pedigree in a direct line of nine degrees, of which the 
fifth, ſohn Lvttleton, was condemned to die, for joining in 
the earl of Eſſex's conſpiracy againſt queen Elizabeth; but 
was reprieved for life by the intereſt of ſir Walter R2- 
legh (O, and, his children being afterwards reſtored in blood 


(N) Ccike's preface and com- 
mont on the 387 it fect. of Lyttle- 
tens Tenures, and Dvugdale's 
(-vronica ſeries, p. 65, 67, 68. 


(o Preface to the 12th edit. of 


Cokre's Inſtitutes. 4 


0 4 
{v} He leit no legitimate male 


iſſue. 


Io,oo0l. for Camden's Eliz. ad 
ann. 1600. This John Lyttleton 
had an eſtate of near 70090]. per 
an. He purchaſed into the family 
a great eſtate at Hales-Owen, be- 


' ſides others at Haley and Preft- 
wood, for hunting-ſests. 

OE 1 Salop, in the heralds öffice. 
{Q It is ſaid, fir Walter had. =» 


Inquit. 


by 
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by king James, fir Thomas, the eldeſt, was created a 

knight and baronet in 1618. It was John and Thomas, 

the firſt and fourth ſons of this gentleman, who were un- 
fortunately drowned at Oxford, May 9, 1635; they were 

ſtudents of Magdalen-college, and lie buried in that chapel, 

under a beautiful monument erected by their father, who 

alſo. wrote the Latin inſcription (x), and mr. Cowley wrote 


an elegy on the elder (s). 


LIVIUS (Trrus) the beſt of the Roman hiſtorians, 
as he is called by mr. Bayle, was born at Patavium, or Di8. art. 
Padua. There is a line in Martial, cenſetur Apona Livio PORCIus. 
ſuo tellus, - on the authority of which, ſome moderns have 
contended, that Aponus was the birth-place of our author : 
but it does not appear that any ſuch town was then in being, 
Aponus being a celebrated fountain in the neighbourhood of . 
Patavium ; whence Martial, by poetic licence, here uſes 
Apona tellus, for Patavium itſelf. He was ſprung from an yogius de 
illuſtrious family, which had given ſeveral conſuls to Rome: Hiſt. Latin. 
'&t was himſelf the moſt illuſtrious perſon of his family. 5 * 
e know but few circumſtances of his life, none of the! 
ancients having left us any thing about it; and ſo reſerved 
has he been with regard to himſelf, that we ſhould be as 
much at a loſs to determine the time his hiſtory was 
written in, if it was not for one paſſage which accidentally 
eſcaped him. He tells us there, that © the temple of Ja- 
nus had been twice ſhut ſince the reign of Numa; once 
© in the conſulſhip of Manlius, after the firſt Punic war 
was ended; and again, in his own times, by Auguſtus | 
< Czar, after the battle of Actium.“ Now as the temple of Lib. 1. & 
Janus was thrice ſhut by Auguſtus, and a ſecond time in the 79- 
ear of Rome 730, Livy muſt needs have been employed. 
upon his hiſtory between that year and the battle of Actium, 
It appears, however, from hence, that he ſpent near twenty 
years upon it, ſince he carried it down to beyond 740. We 
He was then come to Rome, where he long reſided ; and 
ſome have ſuppoſed, for there is not any proof of it, that he 


(R) The purport is, that as 
they were innocently walking in 
the fields, a ſlippery foot caſt the 
younger, his piety the elder (think- 
ing to retrieve bis brother) into 
the river, where carneſtly em- 
bracing, and each by turns gxert- 


ing his utmoſt ability in the un- 


happy union, death, by a hard and 
too fadden fate, in one inſtant 
ſwallowed both. 

(s) See his works, 5th edit. 
1684, part ii. p. 46, 


Was 


E 38 e. 
was known to Auguſtus before, by certain philoſophical 
dialogues, which he had dedicated to him. Seneca ſays no- 

thing of the dedication, but mentions the dialogues, which 

he calls hiſtorical and philoſophical ; and alſo ſome books, 

Senec, Epiſt. written purpoſely on the ſubject of philoſophy. Be this as it 
100. will, it is probable that he began his hiſtory as ſoon as he 
was ſettled in Rome ; and he ſeems to have devoted himſelf 

ſo entirely to the great work he had undertaken, as to be 

perfectly regardleſs of his own advancement. The tumults 

and diftradhions at Rome frequently obliged him to retire 

to Naples, not only that he might be leſs interrupted in the 

purſuit of his deftined taſk, but that he might alſo enjoy 

that retirement and tranquillity, which he could not have at 


Rome, and which yet he ſeems to have ſought after much; 


for he was greatly diſſatisfied with the manners of his age, 
and tells us, that © he ſhould reap this reward of his labour, 
© in compoſing the Roman hiſtory, that it would take his 
© attention from the preſent numerous evils, at leaſt while he 
Przfat. ad © was employed upon the firft and earlieſt ages'. 

$. 1. He uſed to read parts of this hiſtory, while he was com- 
poſing it, to Mæcenas and Auguſtus ; and the latter con- 
ceived ſo high an opinion of him, that he pitched upon him 
to ſuperintend the education of his grandſon Claudius, who 
was afterwards emperor; and Suetenius relates, that Clau- 
dius, at the exhortation of Livy, compoſed ſeveral volumes 
©. 4r. in of Roman hiſtory. He adds indeed, that Sulpicius Fla- 
Vt. Claudi. vus aſſiſted him; otherwiſe we might reaſonably won- 
der, how ſo ſtupid a creature, as the emperor Claudius 
is repreſented to have been, ſhould ever have been able 
to write hiftory, or any thing elſe. After the death of Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, he returned to the place of his birth, where he 
was received with all imaginable honour and reſpect; and 
there he died, in the fourth year of the reign of Tiberius, 
aged above ſeventy years. Some ſay, he died on the ſame 

day with Ovid: it is certain, that he died the ſame year. 
Scarce any man was ever more honoured, alive as well as 
dead, than this hiſtorian. Pliny the younger relates, that a 
entleman travelled from Cales, in the extremeſt parts of 
pain, to ſee Livy; and, though Rome abounded with more 
ſtupendous and curious ſpeQacles than any city in the world, 
yet immediately returned; as if, after having ſeen Livy, 
Ck nothing farther could be worthy of his notice. A monu- 
_ 3** * ment was erected to this hiſtorian in the temple of _ 
; | where 
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where was afterwards founded the monaſtery of St. Juſtina. 
There, in 1413, was diſcovered the following epitaph upon | 
Livy: Oſſa Titi Livii Patavini, omnium mortalium judicio 
digni, cujus prope invicto calamo invicti populi Romani res | 
geſtæ conſcriberentur: that is, The bones of Titus Livius 
of Patavium, a man worthy to be approved by all man- | 4 
kind, by whoſe almoſt invincible pen the acts and exploits | 
of the invincible Romans were written.“ Theſe bones are 
faid to be preſerved with high reverence to this day, and are 
ſhewn by the Paduans as the moſt precious remains. 
1451, Alphonſus, king of Arragon, ſent his ambaſſador, 
Anthony . to deſire of the citizens of Padua the | 
bone of that arm, with which this their famous countryman | 
had written his hiſtory ; . and obtaining it, cauſed it to be | 
conveyed to Naples with the greateſt ceremony, as a moſt 
invaluable relic. He is ſaid to have been recovered from an 
ill ſtate of health, by the pleaſure he found in reading this hi- 
ſtory : and therefore, out of gratitude, put upon doing ex- 
traordinary honours to the memory of the writer. Panor- - 
mita alſo, who was a native of Palermo in Sicily, and one Bayle Di&. 
of the ableſt men of the 15th century, fold an, eſfate to pur- PANOR- 
chaſe this hiſtorian. Voſſius de 
The hiſtory of Livy, like other great works of antiquity, Lat. hib 
is tranſmitted down to us exceedingly mutilated and imper- 
fect. The original number of its books were an hundred 
and forty-two, of which are extant only thirty-five. The 
epitomies of it, from which we learn the number of the ori- 
ginal books, all remain, except the epitome of the 136th and 
137th books: and many have been ready to curſe the epi- 
tomiſers, ſuppoſing them to have contributed not a little to 
the neglect firſt, and then to the loſs of their originals. 
Lord Bolingbroke, ſpeaking of theſe epitomiſers or abridgers, 
ſays, that They do neither honour to themſelves, nor 1 
good to mankind, for ſurely the abridger is in a form be- '8 
6 fe the tranſlator ; and the 4 at leaſt the hiſtory, that 1 
© wants to be abridged, does not deſerve to be read. They | | 
* have done anciently a great deal of hurt, by ſubſtituting 1 
£ many a bad book in the place of a good one; and by giv- it 
ing occaſion to men, who contented themſelves with ex- (| 
tracts and abridgments, to neglect, and through their neg- | 
© lect to loſe the invaluable originals.” Livy's books have Letters en 
been divided into decades, which ſome will have to have Hiſtory. lays 
been done by Livy himſelf, becauſe there is a preface — Fo 
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decade; while others ſuppoſe it to be a modern contrivance, 
ſince nothing about it can be gathered from the ancients. 
The firſt decade, beginning with the foundation of Rome, 
is extant, and treats of the affairs of 460 years. The ſecond 
decade is loſt; the years of which are ſeventy-five. The 
third decade is extant, and contains the ſecond Punic war, 
including eighteen years. It is reckoned the moſt excellent 
part of the hiſtory, as giving an account of a very long and 
arp war, in which the Romans gained ſo many advantages, 
that no arms could afterwards withſtand them. The fourth 


decade contains the Macedonian war againſt Philip, and the 


$ceFREIN- 


SHEMIUS. 


Aſiatie war againſt Antiochus, which takes up the ſpace of 
about twenty-three years. The five firſt books of the fifth 
decade were found at Worms, by Simon Grynæus, in the 
yu 1431, but are very defective ; and the remainder of 

ivy's hiſtory, which reacheth to the death of Druſus in 
Germany, in 746, together with the ſecond decade, are 
ſupplied by Freinſhemius. C 


Never man perhaps was furniſhed with greater advantages 
for writing a hiſtory than get fo beſides his own great ge- 


nius, which was in every reſpect admirably formed for the 
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purpoſe, he was trained as it were in a city, at that time the 
empreſs of the world, and in the politeſt reign that ever was; 
having ſcarce had any other ſchool than the court of Au- 
guſtus. He had acceſs to the very beſt materials, ſuch as the 
memoirs - of Sylla, Cæſar, Labienus, Pollio, Auguſtus, and 
others, written by themſelves. © What writers of memo- 
© rials, fays lord Bolingbroke, what compilers of the ma- 
teria hiſtorica, were theſe ? What genius was neceſſary to 
finiſh up the pictures that ſuch maſters had ſketched ? 
Rome afforded men that were equal to the taſk. Let the 
remains, the precious remains, of Salluſt, of Livy, and of 
Tacitus, witneſs this truth What a ſchool of public 


of learning, if the latter hiſtorians of the Roman com- 


hiſtory that we have; nay, the only body of ancient hiſtory, 

that deſerves to be an object of ſtudy. j 

moſt at that remarkable and fatal period, where our rea- 

ſonable curioſity is raiſed the higheſt. Livy employed 

forty-five books to bring his hiſtory down to the end of the 
35598 « {ſixth 


* 


and private virtue had been opened to us at the reſurrection 
monwealth, and the firſt of the ſucceeding monarchy, had 
come down to us entire? The few, that are come down, 
though broken and imperfect, compoſe the beſt body of 


t fails us indeed 


LI yY LIES 


© fixth century, and the breaking out of the third Punic 
war; but he employed ninety-hve to bring it down from 
« thence to the death of Druſus: that is, through the courſe 
of 120 or 130 years. Appian, Dion Caſſius, and others, 
© nay, even Plutarch included, make us but poor amends for 
< what is loſt of Livy.” Speaking then of Tully's orations 
and letters, as the beſt adventitious helps to ſupply this loſs, 
he ſays, that © the age in which Livy flouriſhed, abounded 
< with ſuch materials as theſe : they were freſh, they were 
authentic: it was eaſy to procure them, it was ſafe to em- 
© ploy them. How he did employ them in executing the 
« ſecond part of his deſign, we may judge from his execution 
© of the firſt; and, I own I ſhould be glad to exchange, if 
© it were poſhble, what we have of this hiſtory. for what we 
© havenot. Would you not be glad, my lord, to ſee, in one 
ſtupendous draught, the whole progreſs of that  govern- 
© ment, from liberty to ſervitude ?- the whole ſeries of cauſes 
and effects, apparent and real, public and private ?” &. 

The encomiums beſtowed upon Livy, by both ancients 
and moderns, are great and numerous. Quintilian 'ſpeaks 
of him in the higheſt terms, and thinks that Herodotus need 
not take it ill to have Livy equalled with him: we think fo 


too, and that Livy fhould even be preferred to him, ſince ort. lib. xii 


he ſeems to us, in almoſt all reſpects, his ſuperior. Hero- 
dotus is an agreeable ſtory-teller, fit to entertain in an idle 
hour: Livy entertains too, but that is not all; he inſtructs 


and intereſts in the deepeſt manner. But the great probity. 


candour, and ——— are what have diſtinguiſhed Livy 
above all hiftorians, and very deſervedly ſurely : for neither 
complaiſance to the times, nor his particular cdnnexions 
with the emperor, could reſtrain him from ſpeaking well of 
Pompey ; ſo well, as to make Auguſtus call him a Pom- 
peian. This we learn from Cremutius Cordus, in Tacitus, 
who relates alſo, much to the emperor's honour, that this 
gave no interruption to their friendſhip. | 


ſtorian, he has not eſcaped cenſure as a writer, In the 


wherein he lived, Aſinius Pollio charged him with pata- 


vinity; which patavinity has been variouſly explained by va- 
rious writers, but is generally ſuppoſed to. relate to his-ſtile. 
The moſt common opinion is, that this noble Roman, ac- 
cuſtomed to the delicacy of the language ſpoken in the court 


of Auguſtus, could not bear with certain proyincial idioms, 
. which 
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But whatever elogies Livy may have received as an hi- ul. ir. 34+ 
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LIVI US. 

which Livy, as a Paduan, uſed in divers places of his hi- 
ſtory. Pignorius is of another mind, and believes that this 
patavinity regarded the orthography of certain words, where- 
in Livy uſed one letter for another, according to the cuſtom 
of his country, writing ſibe and quaſe for ſibiꝰ and 
<quaſi*; which he attempts to prove by ſeveral ancient in- 
ſcriptions, Chevreau maintains, that this patavinity does 
not concern the ſtile, but the principles of the hiſtorian : 
the Paduans, he ſays, preſerved a long and conſtant incli- 
nation for a republic, and were therefore attached to Pom- 
pey 3 while Pollio, being of Czſar's party, was naturally 
led to fix upon Livy the ſentiments of his countrymen, on 
account of his ſpeaking well of Pompey. But it may rea- 
ſonably be wondered, that this point could ever have fur- 
niſhed occaſion for ſuch difference of opinions, when Quin- 
tilian, who muſt needs be ſuppoſed to have known the true 
import of this patavinity, has delivered himſelf in ſuch ex- 
plicit terms upon it. Speaking of the virtues and vices of 
ſtile, he remarks, that Vectius had uſed Tuſcan, Sabine, and 
Præneſtine words and phraſes in his writings ; for which, 
fays he, he has been cenſured by Lucilius, as Livy has for his 
patavinity, by Pollio. Taceo de Tuſcis, & Sabinis, & 
Præneſtinis quoque : nam ut eorum ſermone utentem Vec- 
tium Lucilius inſectatur, quemadmodum Pollio deprehendit ' 
in Livio patavinitatem; licet omnia Italica pro Romanis 


-habeam. Can it be doubted, after this, that the fr pv 


of Livy relates to his language ? Yet the learned Mor 
has written a very elaborate treatiſe to prove it. 

Is it worth while to mention here the capricious and ty- 
rannic humour of the emperor Caligula, who accuſed Livy 
of being a negligent and wordy writer, and reſolved there- 
fore to remove his works and ſtatues out of all libraries 
where. he knew they were curiouſly preſerved ? or the ſame 
humour of Domitian, another prodigy of nature, who put 
to death Metius Pompoſtanus, becauſe. he made a collection 


in of ſome orations of kings and generals out of Livy's hiſtory ? 
ig. 34 & Pope Gregory the Great alſo, would not ſuffer Livy's 


works in any Chriſtian library, becauſe of the Pagan ſuper- 
ſtition wherewith they abounded : but the ſame reaſon held 
inſt all ancient authors; and indeed Gregory's 


zeal was far from being levelled at Livy in particular, the 


pontiff having declared war againſt all — 


LIVIUS. 448. 
Though we know nothing of Livy's family, yet we learn 


8 from Quintilian, that he had a ſon, to whom he addreſſed 

8 ſome excellent precepts in rhetoric. An ancient inſcription 

£ ſpeaks alſo of one of his daughters, named Livia Quarta z 

4 the ſame perhaps, that eſpouſed the orator Lucius Magius, 

5 whom Seneca mentions, and obſerves, that the applauſes he 

8 uſually received from the public in his harangues, were not 

8 ſo much on his own account, as for the ſake of his father- 

A in-law. 8 

1 Our author's hiſtory has been often publiſhed with and Controscs. 

y without the ſupplement of Freinſhemius. The beft editions 2. 

4 are, that of Gronovius, cum notis variorum & ſuis, Lugd, £=% © 7 

* Bat. 1679, 3 vol. 8vo ; that of Le Clerc, at Amſterdam, A. lor 4 
1 1709, 10 vol. 12mo ; and that of Crevier, at Paris, 1735, y 4 yh 
2 6 vol. 4to. "Theſe have the ſupplements. Livy's hiftory/ " 1 
1 has been tranſlated into almoſt all languages; and Erpenius gin 
8 aſſures us, that the Arabians have it intire in theirs. If this Orat. ad 1 
of be true it is a point worth attending to; for, certainly, " f 
4 Livy's hiſtory intire, would be a valuable acquiſition, in 1 
5, whatever language it might be found. 1 
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